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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 


iflis volume contains Notes on Second Corinthians and, Galatians. It 
will be found, in every respect, equal to those which have preceded it. 
The same extensive research, varied illustration, and striking practical 
remark, that characterize Mr. Barnes’s other works, also enrich these 
pages. ']’'he general copiousness of exposition, and occasional raciness 
and originality of thought, taken in connection with the im])ortance 
of the subjects discussed, embracing the essentials both of Christian 
doctrine and practice^ must render this volume an invaluable aid to 
ministers in the preparation of lectures for the pulpit, as well as an edi- 
fying companion for the private Christian in the closet. But the seal 
of public approbation has already been affixed to the author’s Notes on 
the New Testament, and that in such a decided way, as to render farther 
recommendation, on our part, superfluous; upwards of one hundred 
thousand volumes of them having been sold in the United States alone. 

The Notes in this volume, indeed, especially- +hose on the Epistle to 
the Galatians, which in its subject matter bears so close a ^psemblance 
to the opening chapters in the Epistle to th Romans, are, to a certain 
extent, liable to the same objections which, in this country, have gene- 
rally been urged against the author’s Notes on that Epistle. Here, how- 
ever, as in the volumes on Romans and First Corinthians, Supplemen- 
taiy Notes have been added on certain controverted topics, which the 
reader will distinguish* from those of the author by the smaller type in 
which they uniformly appear. These Notes principally regard the doc- 
trines of atonement, justification, imputation, and a few points of lesser 
importance, in his views of wliich the author is supposed to have too 
great an affinity to the New School Divines of America. 

While the Supplementary Notes may not be needed by students and 
ministers who consult tliis volume for the sake of its real excellence as 
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a geneial|iB^mexitary, and already have formed their opinions on the 
subjeeta dUeusBedi it is hoped they may be serviceable to others less 
acquainted with theological disputes, and secure public favour for this 
edition. Certainly the peculiarities of the author, which these addi- 
tional Notes are designed to meet, and w'hich are by no means of very 
frequent occurrence, alone prevent the universal acceptance of Barnes’s 
Notes on the New Testament. 



INTRODUCTION 



1 . The Design of the Second Epistle to the C orinthians, 

Tn the Intfsiviuction to the first Epistle to the Corinthians, the situation 
and character of the city of Corinth, the history of the church there, and 
the design which Paul had in view in writing to them at first, have been fully 
stated. In order to a full understanding of tlio design of this cpistlo, those 
facts should be borne in distinct rerneiubranco, and the reader is referred to 
the statement there made as material to a correct understanding of this 
epistle. It was shown there that an important ]>.art of Paul's design at that 1 
time was to reprove the irregularities wldeh existctl in the church at Corinth, 
This he had done with groat fidelity. Tie had not only answered the inquir- 
ies which they proposed to him, but he had gone with great particularity into 
an examination of the gross disorders of which ho had learned by some mem- 
bers of the family of Cliloc. A large part of the epistle, therefore, was the 
language of severe reproof. Paul felt its necessity, and he had employed that 
language with unwavering fidelity to his Master. 

Yet it was natural that ho should feel great solicitude in regard to the 
reception of that letter, and to its influence in accomplishing what he wished. 
That letter had been sent from Ephesus, where I*aul proposed to remain 
until after the succeeding Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8) ; evidently hoping by that 
time to hear from them, and to learn what had been the manner of the recep- 
tion of his epistle. ITc pro]) 08 eithcn to go to Macedonia, and from that 
place to go again to Corinth (I uor. xvi. 5 — Y) ; but ho was evidently desir- 
ous to learn in what manner his first opi.stle had been received, and what was 
its effect, before ho visited them. Tie sent Timothy and Erastus Ixjforo liim 
to Macedonia and Achaia (Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 10), intending that 
they should visit Corinth, and commissioned Timothy to regulate the dis- 
ordered affairs in the church there. It would appear also that he sent Titus 
to the church there in order to observe the effect which his epistle would pro- 
duce, and to return and report to him, 2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 6 — 16. Evidently 
Paul felt much solicitude on the subject ; and the manner in which they re- 
ceived his admonitions would do much to regulate his own future movements. 
An important case of discipline ; his authority as an apostle ; and the inter- 
ests of religion in an important city, and in a church which he had himself 
founded, were all at stake. In this state of mind ho himself left Ephesus, 
and went to Troas on his way to Macedonia, where it appears he had ap- 
pointed Titus to meet him, and to report to him the manner in which his first 
epistle had been received ; see Note on chap. ii. 13. Then his mind was 
greatly agitated and distressed because he did not meet Titus as he had ex- 
pected, and in this state of mind ho wont forward to Macedonia. There ho 
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• J^iiiA'JI dtp^nEbiwrview with Titus (chap. vii. 5, 6), and learned from him that 
. I^ls had accomplished all which he had desired, chap. vii. 7 — 16. 

The act of discipline whicli he had directed had been performed ; the abuses 
hhd b^n in a great measure corrected, and the Corinthians had been brought 
, a“ state of true repentance for their former irregularities and disorders, 
heart of Paul was greatly comforted by this intelligence, and by the 
;Sl|pal success which had attended this effort to produce reform. In this 
state of mind he wrote to them this second letter. 

Titus had spent some time in Corinth. He had had an opportunity of 
learning the views of the parties, and of ascertaining the true condition of 
the church. This epistle is designed to meet some of the prevailing views of 
the party which was opposed to him there, and to refute some of the prevail- 
ing slanders in regard to himself. The epistle, therefore, is occupied to a 
considerable extent in refuting the slanders which had been heaped upon him, 
and in vindicating his own character. This letter also he sent by the hands 
of Titus, by whom the former had been sent, and he designed doubtless that 
the presence of Titus should aid in accomplishing the objects whjh he had 
in view in the epistle ; see 2 Cor. viii. 17, 18. 

^ 2. The Subjects treated of in this Epistle. 

It has been generally admitted that this epistle is written without muclj 
definite arrangement or plan. It treats on a variety of topics mainly ns 
they occurred to the mind of the apostle at the time, and perhaps without 
having formed any definite arfangement before he commenced writing it. 
Those subjects arc all important, and are all treated in the usual manner of 
Paul, and .arc .all useful and interesting to the church at large ; but we shall 
not find in this epistle the same systematic arrangement which is .apparent 
in the epistle to the llom.ans, or which occurs in the first epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. Some of the subjects of which it treats are the following. 

(1.) He mentions his own sufferings, and particularly his late trials in Asia. 
For deliverance from those trials, he exjmesses his gratitude to God ; and 
states the design for which God c.alled him to endure such tri.alsio h.avo boon, 
that he might be bettor qualified to comfort others who might ho afflicted in 
a similar manner, chap. i. 1 — 12. 

(2.) lie vindicates himself from one of the accusations which his enemies 
had brought .against him, that ho was unstable and ficklc-mindcd. lie had 
promised to visit them ; and he had not yet fulfilled his prcimisc. They took 
occasion, therefore, to say that he w.as urj#able, and that he was afraid to 
visit them. lie shows to them, in reply, the true reason why he had not 
come to them, and that his real object in not doing it, had been “ to spare" 
them, chap. i. 13 — 24. 

(3.) The case of the unhappy individual who had been guilty of incest, had 
deeply affected his mind. In the first epistle, he had treated of this case .at 
large, and had directed that discipline should be exercised. He had felt 
deep solicitude in regard to the manner in which his commands on that sub- 
ject should be received, and had judged it best not to visit them until he 
should be informed of the manner in which they had complied with his direc- 
tions. Since they had obeyed him, and had inflicted discipline on him, he 
now exhorts them to forgive the unhappy man, and to receive him again to 
their fellowship, chap. ii. 1 — 11. 

(4.)He mentions tho deep solicitude which he had on this subject, and his 
disappointment when he came to Troas and did not meet with Titus as he 
had expected, and had not been informed as ho hoped to have been of the 
manner in which his former epistle had been received, chap. ii. 12 — 17* In 
view of the manner in which they had received his former epistle, and of the 
success of his efforts, which he learned when he reached Mac^onia, ho gives 
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thanks to God that all his efforts to promote the welfare of the church had 
been successful, chap. ii. 14 — 17. 

(5.) Paul vindicates his character, and his claims to be regarded as an 
apostle. He assures them that he does not need letters of commendation to 
them, since they were fully acquainted with his character, chap. iii. 1 — 6. 
This subject leads him into an examination of the nature of the minisfry and 
its importance, which he illustrates by showing the comparative obscurity of 
the Mosaic ministrations, and the greater dignity, and permanency of the 
gospel, chap. iii. 7 — 18. 

(6.) In chaps, iv. v. he states the principles by which he was actuated in 
the ministry. lie and the other apostles were greatly afflicted, and were 
subjected to great and peculiar trials, but they had also gi*eat and peculiar 
consolations. They were sustained with the hope of heaven, and with the 
assurance that there was a world of glory. They acted in view of that world, 
and had gone forth in view of it to entreat men to bo reconciled to God. 

(7.) Hafing referred in chap. v. to the nature and objects of the Christian 
raii^try, *’ie expatiates with great beauty on the temper with which hg and 
his Brethren, in the midst of great trials and afflictions, executed this import- 
ant work; chapfvi. 1 — 10. 

(8.) Having in this manner pursued a course of remark that was calculated 
to conciliate their regard, and to show his affection for them, ho exhorts them 
(chap. vi. 11 — 18), to avoid those connections which would injure their piety, 
and which \^ere inconsistent with the gospel which they professed to love. 
The connections to which ho particularly referred were, improper marriages 
and ruinous alliances with idolaters, to which they were particularly exposed. 

(0.) In chap. vii. he again makes .a transition to Titus, and to the joy which 
he had brought him in the intcdligcncc which he gave of the manner in which 
tho commands of Paul in the first cpistlo had been received, and of its happy 
effect on the minds of the Corinthians, 

(10.) In chaps, viii. and ix. Paul refers to, and discusses the subject on 
which his heart was so much set — tho collection for the poor and afflicted 
Christians in JTudea. lie had commenced the collection in Macedonia, and 
had boasted to them that the Corinthians would aid largely in that benevo- 
lent work, and he now sent Titus to complete it in Corinth. 

(11.) In chap. X. he enters upon a vindication of himself, and of his apos- 
tolic authority against the accusation of his enemies ; and pursues the subject 
through chap. xi. by a comparison of himself with others, and in chap. xii. by 
an argument directly in favour of his apostolic authority from tho favours 
which God had bestowed on him,*and the evidence which ho had given of his 
having been commissioned by God. This subject he pursues also in various 
illustrations to the end of the epistle. 

The objects of this epistle, therefore, and subjects discussed, arc various. 
They are, to show his deep interest in their welfare — to express his gratitude 
that his former letter had been so well received, and had so effectually ac- 
complished what ho wished to accomplish — to carry forward the work of 
reformation among them which had Igjen so auspiciously commenced — to vin- 
dicate his authority as an apostle from the objections which he had learned 
through Titus they had continued to make — to secure tho collection for tho 
poor saints in Judea, on which his heart had been so much set — and to assure 
them of his intention to come and visit them according to his repeated pro- 
mises. The epistle is substantially of the same character as the first. It was 
■written to a church where great dissensions and other evils prevailed ; it was 
designed to promote a reforfiiation ; and is a model of the manner in which 
evils are to be corrected in a church. In connection with the first epistle, it 
shows the manner in which offenders in the church are to be dealt with, and 
the spirit and design with which the work of discipline should be entered on 
and pursued. these were local evils, yet great principles arc involved 
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here, of use. to the church in all ages; and to these epistles the church must 
refer at all times, as an illustration of the proper manner of administering 
discipline, and of silencing the calumnies of enemies. 

^ § 3. 2'he time and place in which the Epistle was written . 

It is manifest that this epistle was written from Macedonia (see chap. viii. 

1 — 14, and ix. 2), and was sent by Titus to the church at Corinth. If so, it 
was written probably about a year after the former epistle. Paul was on his 
way to Corinth, and was expecting to go there soon. He had left Ephesus, < 
where he was when he wrote the first epistle, and had gone to Troas, and 
from thence to Macedonia, where he had met with Titus, and had from him 
learned what was the effect of his first epistle. In the overflowing of his 
heart with gratitude for the success of that letter, and with a desire to carry 
forward the work of reformation in the church, and completely to remove all 
the objections which had been made to his apostolic authority, and io prepare 
for his own welcome reception when he went there, ho wrote this^ lettc — a 
letter which we cannot doubt was as kindly received as the former, and ./hich 
like that accomplished the objects which he had in view. 
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EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


1 CHAPTER 1 . 

P AUL, an apostle ^ of Jesus 
Christ by tlie Avill of God, 

CIIAPTKU L ~ 

This chapter consists of the follow- 
I ing parts?or subjects : 

I The usual salutation and bene- 
; dictWn in the introduction of the 
I epistle, ver. 1. 2. This is found in all 
1 the epistles of Paul, and was at once 
! an affectionate salutation and an 
i appropriate expression of his interest 
; in their welfare, and also an appro- 
j priate mode of commencing an ad- 
I dress to them by one who claimed to 
’ be inspired and sent from God. 

I 2, lie refers to the consol.-dion 
j which ho had had in his lieavy trials, 
j and praises flod for that consolation, 

I and declares that the reason for 
i which he was comforted was, that he 
I might be qualified to administer con- 
] Bolation to others in the same or in 
similar circumstances, ver. 3 — 7. 

3. He informs them of the heavy 
trials which he was called to experi- 
ence when he was in Ephesus, and of 
his merciful deliverance from those 
trials, ver. 8 — 12. He had been ex- 
posed to death, and had despaired of 
life, (ver. 8, 9) ; yet he had been deli- 
vered (ver. 10); he desired them to 
unite with him in thanksgiving pn 
account of it (ver. 11); and in dfl 
this he had endeavoured to keep a 
I good conscience, and had that testi« 
i mony that he had endeavoured to 
maintain such a conscience toward 
all, and especially toward them, 
ver. 12. 

4. He refers to tlie design which he 
had in writing the former letter to 
them, ver, 13. 14. He had written 
to them only such things as they ad- 
mitted to be true and proper ; and 
such as he was persuaded they would 
always admit. ■J'hoy had always re- 


and Timothy onr brotlier, unto 
the church of (5od which is at j 

<7 1 Tini.1.1. I 

' ceived lii.s instructions favourably and j 
kindly ; and ho had always sought i 
their welfare. 

5. In this state of mind, Paul had 
designed to have paid thorn a second 
visit, ver. 15, 16. Hut he had not 
done it yet, and it appears that his 
enemies had taken occasion from this 
to say that he was inconstant and 
fickle-inindcd. He, tliorofore, takes 
occasion to vindicate himself, and to 
convince them that he was not faith- 
le.ss to his word ami purposes, and to 
show them the true reason why ho 
had not visited thorn, ver. 17 — 21. 
He states, therefore, that his real in- 
tentions had been to visit them (vor. 
15, 10) ; that his failure to do so had 
not proceeded from either levity or 
falsehood (vor. 17) ; as they might 

h. avc known from the uniform doctrine 
which he had taught them, in whieh 
ho had inculcated the necessity of a 
strict adherence to promises, from the 
veracity of Je.sus Christ his groat ex- 
ample (vor. 18 — 20); and from the 
fact that God had given to him the 
Holy Spirit, and anointed him (ver. 
21, 22); and he states, therefore, 
that the true reason why ho had not 
come to them ^s, that ho wished to 
spare them (ver. 23, 24) ; he was will- 
ing to remain away from them until 
they should have time to correct the : 
evils which existed in their church, 
and prevent the necessity of severe i 
discipline when he should come. i 

1. Paul an apostle, A^c. ; see Notes 
on Rom. i. 1, and 1 Cor. i. 1. ^ Bif 
the will of Qod. Through, or agree- 
ably to the will of God ; Note, 1 Cor. 

i. 1. ^ And Timothy our brother. 
Paul was accustomed to associate 
some other person or persons with 
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Corinth, with tdl the saints <» which 
are in all Achaia ; 

2 Grace ^ he io you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and/rom the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


him in writing his epistles. Thus in 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
Sosthenes was associated with him. 
For the reasons of this, seo Note on 
1 Cor. i. 1. The name of Timothy 
is associated with his in the epistles 
to the Philippians and Colossians. 
From the former epistle to the Cor- 
inthians (chap.xvi. 10), wo learn that 
Paul had sent Timothy to the church 
at Corinth, or that ho expected that 
he would visit them. Paul had sent 
him into Macedonia in company with 
Erastus (Acts xix. 21, 22), intending 
himself to follow them, and expecting 
that they would visit Achaia. From 
the passage before us, it appears that 
Timothy had returned from this ex- 
pedition, and was now with Paul. 
The reason why Paul joined Timothy 
with him in writing this epistle may 
have been the following ; (1.) Timo- 
thy had been recently with them, and 
they had become acquainted with 
him, and it was not only natural that 
he should express his friendly saluta- 
tions, but his name and influence 
among them might serve in some de- 
gree to confirm what Paul wished to 
say to them ; comp. Note, 1 Cor. i. 

1 . ( 2. ) Paul may have wished to give 
as much influence as possible to Timo- 
thy, He designed that ho should be 
his fellow-labourer ; and as Timothy 
was much younger than himself, ho 
doubtless expected that he would sur- 
vive him, and that hd^ould in some 
sense succeed him in the care of the 
churches. He was desirous, there- 
fore, of securing for him all the au- 
thority which he could, and of letting 
it bo known that he regarded him as 
abundantly qualified for the great work 
with which ho was intrusted. (3.) 
The influence and name of Timothy 
might be supposed to have weight 
with the party in the church that had 
slandered Paul, by accusing him of 
insincerity or instability in regard to 
his purposed visit to them. Paul had 


[A. U, 60. 

3 Blessed he God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the 
God of all comfort ; 

aPii.l.l, A Roni.1.7. « Ep.1.3. 

designed to go to them directly from 
Ephesus, but he had changed his 
mind, and the testimony of Timothy 
might be important to prove that it 
was done from motives purely con- 
scientious. Timothy was doubtless 
acquainted with the reasons ; and his 
tistimony might meet and rebut a 
part of the charges againsiJ, him ; see 
chap. i. ver. 13 — 16. *[[ Unto the 
church oj God, die. ; seo Note ^Cor. 

i. 2. ^ With all the sainU which are 
in all Achaia. Achaia, in the largest 
sense, included the whole of Greece. 
Achaia proper, however, was the dis- 
trict or province of which Corinth 
was the capital. It comprehended 
the part of Greece lying between 
Thessaly and the southern part of the 
Peloponnesus, embracing the whole 
western part of the Peloponnesus. It 
is probable that there were not a few 
Christians scattered in Achaia, and 
not improbably some small churches 
that had been established by the la- 
bours of Paul or of others. From 
Rom. xvi. 1, we know that there was 
a church at Cenchroa, the eastern 
port of Corinth, and it is by no means 
improbable thqt there were other 
churches in that region. Paul doubt- 
less designed that copies of this 
epistle should be circulated among 
them. 

2. Grace be to you, die. This is 
the usual Christian salutation ; see 
Note, Rora. i. t ; I Cor. i. 3. 

3, Blessed be God. This is the 
commencement properly of the epis- 
tle, and it is the language of a heart 
that is full of joy, and that bursts 
forth vith gratitude in view of mercy, ; 
It may have been excited by the re- 
collection that he had formerly writ- 
ten to them, and that during the 
interval which had elapsed between 
the time when the former epistle was 
written and when this was penned, he 
had been called to a most severe trial, 
and that from that trj^al he had been 
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A. D. 60.] 


4 Who comforteth us in all 
our tribulation, that we may be 


able to comfort them which are 
in any trouble, by the comfort 


mercifully delivered. With a heart 
full of gratitude and joy for this 
merciful interposition, he commences 
this ejjistle. It is remarked by 
Doddridge, that eleven out of the 
thirteen epistles of Paul, begin with 
exclamations of praise, joy, and 
thanksgiving. Paul had been afflicted, 
but he had also been favoured with 
remarkable consolations, and it was 
not unnatural that he should allow 
himself to give expression to his joy 
and praisg in view of all the mercies 
which God had conferred on him. 
Thfc entire passage is one that is 
exc«dingly valuable, as showing that 
there may be elevated joy in the 
midst of deep affliction, and as show- 
ihg what is the reason why God visits 
his servants with trials. The phrase 
“ blessed be God, ” is equivalent to 
“ praised be God,” or is an expression 
of thanksgiving. It is the usual for- 
mula of praise (comp. Eph. i. 3); and 
shows his entire confidence in God, 
and his joy in him, and his gratitude 
for his mercies. It is one of innumer- 
able instances which show that it is 
possible and proper to bless God in 
view of the trials with which ho visits 
his people, and of the consolations 
which he causes to abound. % The 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God is mentioned here in the relation 
of the " Father of the Lord Jesus,” 
doubtless because it was through the 
Lord Jesus, and him alone, that He 
had imparted the consolation which 
he had experienced, ver. 5. Paul 
knew no other God than the “ Father 
of the Lord Jesus ; ” he knew no 
other source of consolation than the 
gospel ; he knew of no way in which 
God imparted comfort except through 
his Son, That is genuine Christian 
consolation which acknowledges the 
Lord Jesus as the medium by whom 
it is imparted ; that is proper thanks- 
giving to God which is offered through 
the ]^deemer ; that only is the pro- 
per acknowledgment of God which 
recognises him as the ” Father of the 
Lord Jesus.” if The Father of mer- 
cies. This is a Hebrew mode of ex- 


pression, where a noun performs the 
place of an adjective, and the phrase 
is synonymous nearly with “ merciful 
Father.” The expression has how- 
ever somewhat more energy and spirit 
than the simple phrase “merciful 
Father.” The Hebrews used the 
word father often to denote the author, 
or source of any thing ; and the idea 
in phraseology like this is, that mercy 
proceeds from God, that he is the 
source of it, and that it is liis nature 
to impart mercy and compassion, as if 
he originated it ; or was the source 
and fountain of it — sustaining a rcla- i 
tion to all true consolation analogous 
to that which a father sustains to his 
offspring. God has the paternity of 
all true joy. It is one of his peculiar | 
and glorious attributes that he tlius. 
produces consolation and mercy. ^ A nd 
the God of all comfort. The source 
of all consolation. Paul delighted, as ; 
all should do, to trace all his comforts ; 
to God ; and Paul, as all Christians 
have, had sufficient reason to regard 
God as the source of true consolation. | 
There is no other real source of happi- j 
ness but God ; and he is able abun- 
dantly, and willing to impart consola- 
tion to his people . 

4. Who comforteth us. Paul here 
doubtless refers ^primarily to himself 
and his fellow apostles as having boon 
filled with comfort in their trials ; to 
the support which the promises of 
God gave ; to the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter ; and to 
the hopes of eternal life through the j 
gospel of the Redeemer. If 2%at we i 
may be able to comfort, &c. Paul j 
does not say that this was the only 
design which God had in comforting 
them that they might be able to im- 
part comfort to others ; but he does 
say that this is an important and main 
purpose. It is an object which he 
seeks, that his people in their afflic- 
tions should be supported and com- 
forted ; and for this purpose he fills 
the hearts of his ministers with con- 
solation ; gives th|m personal experi- 
ence of the Bustaiimg power of grace 
in their trials ; and enables them to 
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wherewith we ourselves are com- 6 And whether we be afflicted, 
forted of God. it is for * your consolation and 

5 For as the sufferings « of salvation, which is ' effectual in 

Christ abound in us, so our the enduring of the same suffer- 

consolation also aboundeth by ings, , which we also suffer ; or 

Christ. whether we be comforted,^ it is 

a Col. 1. 24. icliap.4.15. \ Or, wrought. 


Speak of what they have felt in regard 
to the consolations of the gospel of 
the Lord Jesus. ^ By the comfort, 
&c. By the same topics of consola- 
tion ; by the same sources of joy 
which have sustained us. They would 
have experience ; and by that experi- 
ence they would be able to minister 
consolation to those who were tin .any 
manner afflicted. It is only by per- 
sonal experience that we are able to 
impart consolation to others. Paul 
refers here undoubtedly to the con- 
• solations which .are produced by the 
evidence of the pardon of sin, and of 
acceptance with God, and the hope 
of eternal life. These consolations 
abounded in him and his fellow apos- 
'tles richly ; and sustained by them ho 
was able also to impart like consola- 
tion to others who were in similar 
circumstances of trial. 

6. For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in ns. As we are called to 
experience the same sufferings which 
Christ endured ; as we are called to 
suffer in his cause, a(hd in the promo- 
tion of the same object. The suffer- 
ings which they endured were in the 
cause of Christ and his gospel ; were 
endured in endeavouring to advance 
the same object which Christ sought 
to promote ; and were substantially of 
the same nature. They arose from 
opposition, contempt, persecution, 1 
trial, and want, and were the same as 
the Lord Jesus was himself subjected 
to during the Avhole of his public life ; 
comp. Col. i. 24. Thus Peter says j 
(1 Pet. iv. 13) of Christians that ] 
they were “ partakers (jif Christ's suf- 
ferings." *li our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ. By means of 
Christ, or through Christ, consolation 
is abundantly imparted to us. Paul 
regarded the Lord^esus as the source 
of consolation, and felt that the com- 
fort which hs imparted, or which was 


imparted through liim, was more than 
sufficient to overbalance all the trials 
which he endured in his cause. The 
comforts which he derived from Christ 
were those, doubtless, which arose 
from his presence, his supporting 
grace, from his love shed .^abroad in ■ 
the heart ; from the success which lie 
gave to his gospel, and froiji the Ktope 
of reward which was held out to him 
by the Redeemer, as the result of 
all his sufferings. And it may be 
observed as an universal truth, that ff 
we suffer in the cause of Christ, if 
wo are persecuted,, oppressed, and 
calumniated on his account, he will 
take care that our hearts shall be 
filled with consolation. 

6. And ivhether we be afficted. If 
we are afflicted ; or, our affliction is 
for this purpose. This verse is de- 
signed to show one of the reasons of 
the sufferings which the apostles had 
endured ; and it is (i happy specimen 
of Paul’s skill in his epistles, lie 
shows that all his trials were for their 
welfare and would turn to their bene- 
fit. He suffered that they might be 
comforted ; he was afflicted for their 
.advantage. This assurance would 
tend to concili.ate their favour, and 
strengthen their affection for him, as 
it vrould show them that he was dis- 
interested. \Vo are under the deep- 
est obligations of gratitude to one who 
suffers for us ; and there is nothing 
that will bind us more tenderly to any 
6ne than the fact that ho has been 
subjected to great calamity and trial 
on our account. This is one of the 
reasons why the Christian feels so 
tenderly his obligation to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. ^ It is for your con- 
solation and salvation. It will be 
useful for your consolation ; or it is 
endured in order to secure your com- 
fort, and promote your salvation. 
Paul had suffered in Ephesus, and it 






for your consolation and salva- 
tion. 

7 And our hope of you is 
steadfast, knowing that as " ye 
a Roin 8.17. 


is to this that ho here particularly 
refers. He does not mean to say that 
his sufferings there were particularly 
for the comfort of the Corinthians ; 
but that they had been endured in the 
general purpose of promoting the sal- 
vation of men, jind that they, together 
with others, would reap the benefit of 
his trials. lie endured them in order 
to spreaefthe true religion, and they 
would bo benefitted by that, and be- 
sid(ii, he would be the better able by 
his trials to administer to them the 
true consolations of the gospel in 
their sufferings; and his cxainple, and 
experience, and coun-sel, would enable 
them to bear up under their own trials 
in a proper manner. ^ Which 
effectual, die. Margin, wrought. The 
Groek word tv-^yaufjtivas denotes hero 
(fficacious, operating to, producing ; \ 
and the phrase denotes that their sal- 
vation would be etfeetod, wrought out, 

I or secured by the patient cmlurance 
j of such sufferings. Those sufferings 
, were necessary ; and a patient (uidu- 
i ranee of them would tend to promote 
! their salvatioif. The doctrine that 
’ the patient endurance of affliction 
I tends to promote salvation, is every- 
where taught in the Bible; see Notes 
on Rom. v. 3 — 6. ^ hi the enduring. 

By your enduring ; or by your patience 
in such sufferings. You are called to 
endure the same kind of sufferings ; 
and patience in such trials will tend 
to promote your salvation. Or 
whether we he comforted, <kc. One 
design of our being comforted is, that 
we may be able to impart consolation 
to you in the times of similar trial and 
calamity ; see ver. 4. The sentiment 
of the whole passage is, that their 
eternal welfare would bo promoted by 
the example of the apostles in their 
trials, and by the consolatipns which 
they would be able to impart as the 
result of their afflictions. 

7. And our hope of you is steadfast. 
We have a firm and unshaken hope in 


are partakers of the sufferinp so 
shall he also of the consolation. 

8 For we would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant of our trouble ^ 
b Acta 19.‘23. 

regard to you; we IiJive a confident 
expectation that you will be saved. 
We believe that you will be enabled 
so to bear trial as to show that you 
are sustained by the Christian hope; 
and 80 as to advance your own piety, 
and confirm your prospect of heaven. 

As ye are partakers of the suffer- 
ings. It is evident from this, that the 
Corinthians had been subjected to 
trials similar to those which the apos- 
tle had endured. It is not knowm to 
wliat afflictions they were tlieii sub- 
jected ; but it is not improbable that 
j they w^ero exposed to some kind of 
persecution and opposition. Such 
trials were common in all the early 
churches; and they served to unite 
all the friends of the Redeemer in 
common bonds, and to make them 
feel that they were one. They had 
united sorrows ; and they had united 
joys ; and they felt they wore tending 
to the same lieaven of glory. United 
sorrows and united consolations tend 
more than any thing else to bind 
people together. Wo always have a 
brotherly feeling for one who sufiers 
as we do ; or who has the same kind 
of joy which we have. 

8. For we would not have you ig- 
norant. We wish you to he fully 
informed ; sec Note, 1 Cor. x. 1 ; xii. 
1. The object of Paul here is, to 
give a full cxj)lanation of the nature 
of his trials, to wliich he had referred 
in ver. 4. Ifo pre8um<*d that the 
Corinthians would feel a deep interest 
in him and in his trials; that they 
would sympathize with him, and would 
pray that those sufferings, and that 
this deliverance might be attended 
with a blessing (ver. 11 ) ; and perhaps 
he wished also to conciliate their 
kindness towards himself by mention- 
ing more at length the nature of the 
trials which he had been called to 
endure on account of the Christian 
religion, of which they were reaping 
so material benefits. If Of our trouble 
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• » 
which earn |o Oito'hi Aala, that w« strength^ iiisomuch that we de- 
^ were piwM out of measiire, abore spaired even of life : 


wMeh -Mihe to u$ in AHa, term 
Atia is often used to denote that part 
of .^|uda Minor of which Ephesus was 
the Ifeapiial ; see Note, Acts ii. 9. 
*]&ere has been considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the troubles’’ to 
widen Paul here refbrs. Some have 
suj^osed that he rei^s to the porse- 
oukons at Lystra ( Acts xiv. 6, 19, 20), 
ftom which he had been recovered as 
it were by miracle; but as that hap- 
pened so long before this, it seems 
Improbable that he should here, refer 
to it. There is every mark of fresh- 
ness and reeentness about this event ; 
and Paul evidently referred to some 
danger from which he had been lately 
delivered, and which made a deep 
impression on his mind when he wrote 
this epistle. Semler supposes that 
he refors to the lying in wait of the 
Jews for him when he was about to 
go to Macedonia, mentioned in Acts 
XX. 3. Host commentators have sup- 
posed that he refers to the disturb- 
ances which were made at Ephesus 
by Demetrius and his friends, men- 
tioned in Acts xix., and by reason of 
which he was compelled to leave the 
city. The only objection to this is, 
that which is mentioned by Whitby 
and Macknight, that as Paul did not 
go into the theatre there (Acts xix. 
31), he incurred no such risk of his 
life as to justify the strong expressions 
mentioned in ver. 9 and 10. They 
suppose, therefore, that he refers to 
the danger to which he was exposed 
in Ephesus on another occasion, when 
he was compelled to fight there with 
wild beasts; see 1 Cor. xv. 32. But 
nearly all those opinions may be re- 
conciled, perhaps, by supposing that 
he refers to the group of calamities 
to which he had been exposed in Asia, 
and from which he had just escaped 
by going to Macedonia — ^referring 
perhaps more particularly to the con- 
flict which he had been compelled to 
have with the wild beasts there. There 
was jthe riot excited by Demetrius 
*( Acts xix.), in which his life had been 
endangered, and from which he had 
just escaped; and there had been the 


conflict with the wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus (see Note 1 Cor. xv, 32), which 
perhaps had occurred but just before ; 
and there were the plots of the* Jews 
against him ^Acts xx. 3), from which, 
also, he had just been delivered. By 
these trials, his life had been endan- 
gered, perh^Si more than once, and 
he had be^ called to look death 
calmly in the face^ and to anticipate 
the probability that he might soon 
die. Of these trials; of aU these 
trials, he would not have ^he Cor- 
inthians ignorant; but deured that 
they should be fully apprised of t^m, 
that they might sympathize withmim, 

' and that through their prayers they 
might be turned to his benefit. That 
we were pressed out of measure. ; see 
Acts xix. We were borne down, or 
weighed down by calamity 
exceedingly {ttuf super- 

eminently. The expression denotes 
excess, eminence, or intensity. It is 
one of Paul’s common and very strong 
expressions to denote any thing that is 
intensive or great ; see Rom. vii. 13 ; 
Gal. i. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 17. IF Above 
strength. Beyond our strength. More 
than in ourselves we were able to bear. 
IF Insomuch that we despaired even 
of life. Either expecting to be de- 
stroyed by the wild beasts with which 
he had to contend, or to be destroyed 
by the people. This was one of the 
instances undoubtedly to which he 
refers in chap. xi. 28, where he says 
he had been “in death oft.” And 
this was one of the many cases in 
which Paul was called on to contemp- 
late death as near. It was doubtless 
one cause of his fidelity, and of his 
great success in his work, that he was 
thus called to regard death as near at 
hand, and that, to use the somewhat 
unpoetical, but deeply affecting lines 
of Baxter, expressing a sentiment 
which guided all his ministry, and 
which was one source of his eminent 
success. 

He preach’d as though he ne’er would preach 
again, 

As a dying man to dying men. 

9. But we had the sentence of death 
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0 But we had (he ‘ stttenoejbtrt in God wmcb niseth'*^’ 
of death in ourselves, that 'we dead: ' \ 

should not trust ^ in ourselves, 10 Who delivered ^ us Irom so 

lOtf answer. jaJ*r.l7A7* . &SPet.Si>, 

in mndves. Marg* “answer/’ The This is a oommo%^d a happy eifoct 
word rendered “ sentence” of the near prosgeot of death to a 

!*») means proj>erly an answer, jn- Christian ; lind it is well to dontem- 
dicial response, or sentence; and is plate the effect on< such a mind as 
here synonymous with verdict. It that of Paul in the near preset of 
means that Paul felt that he was eon- dying* and to see"' how instinctively 
demned to die ; that he felt as if he then it clings to God. A true Chris- 
were under sentence of death and with tian in such circumstances will rush 
no hope of acquittal he was called to to HU arms and feel that there he is 
contemplate the hour of death a» just safe. ^ But in Ood which raiteih 
before him^ The words “ in ourselves,” the dead. Intimating that a rescue 
mean, against ourselves ; or, we ex- in such circumstances would be like 
pectnd certainly to die. This seems raising the dead. It is probable that 
as if he had been condemned to die, on this occasion Paul was near dying; 
and may either refer to some instance that he had given up all hope of life 
when the popular fury was so great — ^perhaps, as at Lystra (Acts xiv. 
that he felt it was determined he 19), he was supposed to be dead. He 
should die ; or more probably to a felt, therefore, that he was raised up 
judicial sentence that he should be by the immediate power of God, and 
cast to the wild beasts, with the cer- regarded it as an exertion of the same 
tain expectation that he would be power by which the dead are raised, 
destroyed, as was always the case with Paul means to intimate that so far as 
those who were subjected to the execu- depended on any power of his own, he 
tion of such a sentence* If That we was dead. He had no power to recover 
ekoM not trust in ourselves. This is an himself, and but for the gracious inter- 
exceedingly beautiful and important position of God he would have died, 
sentiment. It teaches that in the 10. Who delivered us from so great 
time to which Paul refers, he was in a death. From a death so terrible, 
so great danger, and had so certain a and from a prospect so alarming. It 
prospect of death, that he could put is intimated here by the word which 
no reliance on himself. He felt that Paul uses, that the death which he 
he must die ; and that human aid was apprehended was one of a character 
vain. According to every probability peculiarly terrific — probably a death 
he would die; and all that he could by wild beasts ; Note, ver. 8. He was 
do was to cast himself on the protec- near to death ; he had no hope of 
tion of that God who had power to rescue; and the manner of the death 
save him even then, if he chose, and which was threatened was peculiarly 
who, if he did it, would exert power frightful. Paul regarded rescue from 
similar to that which is put forth such a death as a kind of resurrection; 
when the dead are raised. The effect, and felt that he owed his life to God 
therefore, of the near prospect of as if he had raised him from the dead, 
death was to lead him to put increased* All deliverance from imminent peril, 
confidence in God. He felt that God and fimm dangerous sickness, whether 
only could save him ; or that God of ourselves or our friends, should be 
only could sustain him if he should regarded as a kind of resurrection 
die. Perhaps also he means to say from the dead. God could with infi- 
that the effect of this was to lead him nite ease have taken away our breath, 
to put increased confidence in * God and it is only by his merciful interposi- 
after his deliverance ; not to trust in tion that we live. ^ And doth deliver. 
iiis own plans, or to confide in his own Continues yet to deliver us; or pre- 
strength ; but to feel that all that he serve us — intimating perhaps that 
had was entirely in the hands of God. danger had continued to follow him 
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^reat a death, and doth deliver: 
in whom we trust that he will yet 
deli V A us; 


after the signal deliverance to which 
he particularly refers, and that he had 
continued to be in similar peril of his 
life. Paul was daily exposed to dan- 
' ger ; and was constantly preserved by 
the good providence of God. In what 
manner he was rescued from the peril 
to which he was exposed he has no 
where intimated. It is implied, how- 
ever, that it was by a remarkable 
divine interposition ; but whether by 
miracle, or by the ordinary course of 
providence, he no where intimates. 
Whatever was the mode, however, 
Paul regarded God as the source of 
the deliverance, and felt that his 
obligations were due to him as his 
kind Preserver. ^ in whom we trust 
that he will yet deliver us. That he 
! will continue to preserve us. We 
hope; we are accustomed to cherish 
the expectation that he will continue 
to defend us in the perils which we 
shall yet encounter. Paul felt that 
ho was still exposed to danger. Every- 
where he was liable to bo persecuted 
(comp. Note, Acts xx. 23), and every- 
where he felt that his life was in peril. 
Yet he had been thus far prc.served 
in a most remarkable manner; and 
he felt assured that God would con- 
tinue to interpose in his behalf, until 
his great purpose in regard to him 
should be fully accomplished, so that 
at the close of life he could look to 
God as his Deliverer, and feel that all 
along his perilous journey he had been 
his great Protector. 

• 11. Ye also helping together by 
prayer for us. Tindal renders this 
in connection with the close of the 
previous verso; “wo trust that yet 
hereafter he will deliver us, bf the 
help of your prayer for us.” The 
word rendered “helping together,” 
means co-operating, aiding, assisting; 
ahd the idea is, that Paul felt that his 
trials might be turned to good account, 
and give occasion for thanksgiving; 
and that this was to be accomplished 
by the aid of the prayers of his fellow 
Christians. He felt that the church 


11 Ye also helping * together 
by prayer for us, that for the 
gift bestowed upon us by the 
aKoni.15.30; Pliil.1.19; James 5.16— 18. 

was one, and that Christians should 
sympathize with one another. He 
evinced deep humility and tender re- 
gard- for the Corinthians when he 
called on them to aid him by their 
prayers. Nothing would be better 
calculated to excite their tender affec- 
tion and regard than thus to call on 
them to sympathize with him in his 
trials, ai»d to pray that those trials 
might result in thanksgiviif^ through- 
out the churches, That for the gift 

bestowed upon us. The sentence 
which occurs here is very perjfiexing 
in the original, and tlie construction 
is diflBcult. But the main idea is not 
difficult to be seen. The “ gift” here 
referred to {ro means doubt- 

less the favour shown to him in his 
rescue from so imminent a peril ; and 
he felt that this was owing to the 
prayers of many persons on his behalf. 
He believed that he had been remem- i 
bored in the i>ctitions of Ids friends ! 
and fellow Christians, and that his I 
deliverance was owing to their sup- | 
plications. ^ By the means of many I 
persons. Probably moaning that the ' 
favour referred to had been imparted 
by means of the prayers of many 
individuals who had taken a deep 
intere.st in his wolfiiro. But it 
may also imply perhaps that he had 
been directly assisted, and had been 
rescued from the impending danger 
by the interposition of many friends 
who had come to his relief. The usual 
interpretation is, however, that it was 
by the prayers of many in his behalf. 

^ Thanks may he given by many on 
otir behalf. Many may be induced 
*nlso to render thanks for my deliver- 
ance. The idea is, that as he had 
been delivered from great peril* by the 
prayers of many persons, it was pro- 
per also that thanksgiving should be 
offered by as many in his bbhalf, or on 
account of his deliverance. “ Mercies 
that have been obtained by prayer 
should be acknowledged by praise.” 
— Doddridge. God had mercifully 
interposed in answer to the prayers of 
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means of many persons, thanks 
may be given by many on our 
beh^f. 

his people; and it was proper that 
his mercy should be as extensively 
acknowledged. Paul was desirous 
that God should not be forgotten : and 
that those who had sought his deliver- 
ance should render praise to God: 
perhaps intimating here that those who 
had obtained mercies by prayer are 
prone to forget their obligation to re- 
turn thanks to God for his gracious 
and merciful interposition. 

12. Foi^our rejoicing is this. The* 
source or cause of our rejoicing, T 
havft a just cause of rejoicing, and it 
is, thft I have endeavoured to live a 
life of simplicity and godly sincerity, 
and have not been actuated by the 
principles of worldly wisdom. ’’ The 
connection here is not very obvious, 
and it is not quite easy to trace it. 
Most expositors, as Doddridge, Locke, 

; Macknight, Bloomfield, Ac., suppose 
that ho mentions the purity of his 
life as a reason why he had a right to 
expect their prayers, as he had re- 
^ quested in ver. 11. They would not 
i doubt, it is supposed, that his life had 
i been characterized by great simplicity 
I and sincerity, and would feel, therc- 
j fore, a deep interest in his welfare, 
and be disposed to render thanks that 
he had been preserved in the day of 
peril. But the whole context and the 
scope of the passage is rather to be 
taken into view. Paul had been ex- 
posed to death. He had no hope of 
life. Then the ground of his rejoic- ! 
ing, and of his confidence, was that 
he had lived a holy life. lie had not 
been actuated by “fleshly wisdom,” 
but he had been animated and guided 
by “the grace of God.” Ilis aim had 
been simple, his purpose holy, and h^i' 
had the testimony of his conscience 
that his motives had been right, and 
he had, therefore, no concern about 
the result. A good conscience, a 
holy life through Jesus Christ, will 
enable a man always to look calmly 
on death. What has a Christian to 
fear in death ? Paul had kept a good 
conscience towards all ; but he says 
that he had special and peculiar joy 


12 For our rejoicing is this, 
the testimony of our conscience, 
that in simplicity and .godly sin- 

that he had done it towards the Cor- 
inthians. This he says, because many 
there had accused him of fickleness, 
and of disregard for their interests. 
He declares, therefore, that even in 
the prospect of death he had a con- 
sciousness of rectitude towards them, 
and proceeds to show (ver. 13 — 23) 
that the charge against him was not 
well founded. I regard this passage, 
therefore, as designed to express the 
fact that Paul, in view of sudden 
death, had a consciousness of a life of 
piety, and was comforted with the re- 
flection that he had not been actuated 
by the “ fleshly wisdom” of the world. 
^ The testimony of our conscience. 
An approving conscience. It does 
not condemn mo on tho subject. 
Though others might accuse him, 
though his name might be calumniat- 
ed, yet he had comfort in the approval 
which his own conscience gave to his 
course. Paul’s conscience was enligh- 
tened, and its decisions were dorroef. 
Whatever others might charge him 
with, ho knew what had been the aim 
and purpose of his life ; and the con- 
sciousness of upright aims, and of 
such plans as the “grace of God” 
would prompt to, sustained him. An 
approving conscience is of inestimable 
value when we arc calumniated ; — 
and when ive draw near to death. 
^ That in simplicity (h a«rXor»jTi.) 
Tindal renders this forcibly “ without 
doubleness.” Tho word means sin- 
cerity, candour, probity, plain-heart-^ 
edness,# Christian simplicity, fraiik-^ 
ness, integrity ; see 2 Cor. xi. 3. It 
stands opposed to double-dealings and 
purposes; to deceitful appearances, 
and crafty plans ; to mere policy, and 
craftiness in accomplishing an object . 
A man under the influence of this, is 
straight-forward, candid, open, frank: 
and he expects to accomplish his pur- 
pose by integrity and fair-dealing, and 
not by stratagem and cunning. Poli(ry, 
craft, artful plans, and doep-laiil 
schemes of deceit belong to the world ; 
simplicity of aim and purpose are the 
true characteristics of a real Chris- 
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cerity, not « with fleshly wis- 
dom, but by the grace of * God, 

a I Cor.3.4,l3. h 1 Cor, 15. 10. 


we have had our conversation 
in the world, and more abundantly 
to yoii-ward. 


tian. f And godly sincerity. Gr. 
** sincerity of God.” • This may be a 
Hebrew idiom, by which the superla- 
tive degree is indicated, when, in 
order to express the highest degree, 
they added the name of God, as in 
the phrases mountains of God,” 
signifying the highest mountains, or 
“cedars of God,” denoting lofty 
cedars. Or it may mean such sincer- 
ity as God manifests and approves 
such as he, by his grace, would pro- 
duce in the heart ; such as the reli- 
gion of the gospel is fitted to produce. 
The word used here, uXtu^tnia., and 
rendered sincerity, denotes, properly, 
clearness, such as is judged of or dis- 
cerned in aunshine (from uXv and 
x^ivea), and thence pureness, integrity. 
It is most probable that the phrase 
here denotes that sincerity which God 
produces and approves ; and the sen- 
timent is, that pure religion, the re- 
ligion of God, produces entire sincer- 
ity in the heart. Its purposes and 
aims are open and manifest, as if seen 
in the sunshine. The plans of the 
world are obscure, deceitful, and dark, 
as if in the night. ^ Not with fleshly 
wisdom. Not with the wisdom whicii 
is manifested by the men of this 
world ; not by the principles of cun- 
ning, and mere policy, and expediency, 
which often characterize them. The 
phrase hero stands opposed to sim- 
plicity and sincerity, to openness and 
straight-forwardness. An d Paul meanis 

N o disclaim for himself, and for his 
bllow-labourers, all that carnii policy 
which distinguishes the mere men of 
the world. And*if Paul deemed such 
policy improper for him, we should 
deem it improper for us ; if he had 
no plans which he wished to advance I 
by it, we should have none ; if he 
would not employ it in the promotion 
of good plans, neither should we. It 
has been the curse of the church and 
the bane of religion ; and it is to this 
day exerting a withering and blight- 
ing influence on the church. The 
moment that such plans are resorted 
to, it is proof that the vitality of re- 


ligion is gone^ and any man who feels 
that his purposes cannot be accom- 
plished hvk by such carnal policy, 
should set it down as full demonstra- 
tion that his plans are wrong, and 
that his purpose should be abandoned. 
1[ But by the grace of God. This 
phrase stands opposed, evidently, to 
“fleshly wisdom.” It means that 
Paul had been influenced by such sen- 
timents and principles as would be 
suggested or prompted byi’the influ- 
ence of his grace. Locke renders it, 
“ by the favour of God directing Aie.” 
God had shown him favour f' God 
had clirected him ; and ho had kept 
him from the crooked and devious' 
ways of mere worldly policy. The 
idea seems to bo not merely that he 
had pursued a correct and upright 
course of life, but that he w'as indebted 
for this to the mere grace and favour 
of God, an idea which Paul omitted 
no opportunity of acknowledging. 
If We have had our conversation. 
We have conducted ourselves 
(ptifttv). The word here used means 
literally, to turn up, to overturn ; 
then to turn back, to return, and in 
the middle voice, to turn one’s self 
around, to turn one’s seif to any 
thing, and, also, to move about in, to 
live in, to be conversant with, to con- 
duct one’s self. ' In this sense it seems 
to bo used here ; comp. Ileb. x. 33 ; 
xiii. 18; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; 1 Pet. i. 17. 
The word conversation, wo usually 
apply to oral discourse, but in the 
Scriptures, it means conduct, and the 
sense of the passage is, that Paul had 
conducted himself in accordance with 
the prinqiples of the grace of God, 
and had been influenced by that. 
^ In the world. Everywhere; where- 
ever I have been. This does not 
mean in the world as contradistinguish- 
ed from the church, but in the world 
at large, or wherever he had been, as 
contradistinguished from the church 
at Corinth. It had been his common 
and universal practice. ^ And more 
abundantly to you-ward. Especially 
towards you. This was added donbt- 
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13 For we write none other 
things unto you than what ye read 

less because there had been charges 
against him in Corinth, that he had 
been crafty, cunning, deceitful, and 
especially that he had deceived them 
(see ver. 17), in not visiting them as 
he had promised. lie affirms, there- 
fore, that in all things he had acted 
in the manner to which the grace of 
God prompted, and that his conduct, 
in all respects, had been that of entire 
simplicitywand sincerity. 

13. ForVt'e write none other things, 
Ac. There has been much variety in 
the interpretation of this passage; 
and ii^ch difficulty felt in determining 
what it means. The sense seems to 
me to be this. Paul had just declared 
that he had been actuated by pure 
intentions and by entiro sincerity, and 
had in all thi’^jifs been influenced by 
the grace of God. This he had shown 
j everywhere, but more particularly 
among them at Corinth. That they 
: fully knew, Ju making this affirma- 
! tion they Irxl full evidence from what 
: they had *fnown of him in former 
! times tliat such had beer his course 
! of life ; and he trusted that they would 
i bo able to acknowledge the same 
j thing t<> the end, and that they would 
! never liave any (Ucasion to form a 
j different opinion of liim. It will 
recollected that it is probable that 
; some at Corinth had charged him with 
j insincerity; and some liad accused 
him of fickleness in having promised 
to come to Corinth and then chang- 
ing his mind, or had charged him with 
never having intended to come to 
them, llis object in this verso is to 
refute such slanders, and he says, 
therefore, that all that ho affirmed in 
his writings about the sincerity and^, 
simplicity of his aims, were such as' 
they knew from their past acquaint- 
ance with him to be true ; and that 
they knew that he was a man who 
would keep his promises. It is an 
instance of a minister who was able 
to appeal to tho people among whom 
he had lived and laboured in regard to 
the general sincerity and uprightness 
of his character — such an appeal as 
every minister to be able to 


or acknowledge; and I trust ye 
shall acknowl^ge even to the end ; 

make to refute all slanders ; and such 
as he will be able to make successfully, 
if bis life, like that of Paul, is such as 
to Warrant it. Such seems to me to 
be the sense of the passage. Beza, 
however, renders it, I write no other 
things than what ye read, or may un- 
derstand,*' and so Rosenmuller, Wet- 
stein, Macknight, and some others 
interpret it; and they explain it as 
meaning, “ I write nothing secretly, 
nothing ambiguously, but I express 
myself clearly, openly, plainly, so that 
I may be read and understood by all.” 
Macknight supposes that they had 
charged him with using ambiguous 
language, that he might afterwards 
interpret it to suit his own purpose. 
The objection to this ik, that Paul 
never adverts to the obscurity or per- 
spicuity of his own language. It was 
his conduct that was the main subject 
on which ho was writing, and the con- 
’ nection seems to demand that we un- 
derstand him as affirming that they 
had abundant evidence that what ho 
affirmed of his simplicity of aim, and 
integrity of life, was true. % Than 
what ye read This 

word properly means to know accu^ 
ratcly ; to distinguish ; and in the 
New Testament usually to know by 
reading. Doddridge remarks, that 
the word is ambiguous, and may sig- 
nify either to acknowledge, to know, 
or to read. He regards it as here 
used in the sense of knowing. It ir 
probably used hero in the sense oi 
knowing accurately, or surely; of re- 
cognising from their former acquaint- 
ance with him. They would see that 
the sentiments which he now expressed , 
were such as accorded with his char- j 
acter and uniform course of life. ^ Or 
acknowledge (4ir<y<v»<rji6iTi). The pre- 
position ixt in composition here is in- 
tensive, and the word denotes to know 
fully ; to receive full knowledge of ; to 
know well ; or to recognise. It here 
means that they would fully recognise, 
or know entirely to their satisfaction, 
that the sentiments which he hero 
expressed were such as accorded with 
his general manner of life. From 
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14 As also ye have acknow- 
ledged ns in part, that we are 
your rejoicing, even as ye also 

a Phil.4.1. 

what they knew of him, they could 
not hut admit that he had been influ- 
enced by the principles stated. ^ And 
I trust ye shall acknowledge, I trust 
that my conduct will be such as to 
convince you always that I am actu- 
ated by such principles. 1 trust you 
will never witness any departure from 
them — ^the language of a man of set- 
tled principle, and of flxed aims and 
honesty of life. An honest man can 
always use such language respecting 
himself, f Even to the end. To the 
end of life; always. “We trust that 
you will never have occasion to think 
dishonourably of us ; or to reflect on 
any inconsistency in our behaviour.” 
— Doddridge. 

li. As also ye have acknowledged 
us. You have had occasion to admit 
my singleness of aim, and purity of 
intention and of life by your former 
acquaintance with me ; and you have 
cheerfully done it. f In part (awA 
[At^aus). Tindal renders this, “as ye 
have found ns partly.” The sense 
seems to be, “ as part of you acknow- 
ledge;” meaning that a portion of 
the church was ready to concede to 
him the praise of consistency and up- 
rightness, though there was a faction, 
or a part that denied it. % That we 
are your rejoicing. That we are your 
joy, and your boasting. That is, you 
admit mo to be an apostle. You re- 
gard me as your teacher, and guide. 
You recognise my authority, and ac- 
knowledge the benefits which you have 
received through me. ^ Even as ye 
also are ours. Or, as you will bo our 
rejoicing in the day when the Lord 
Jesus shall come to gather his people 
to himself. Then it will be seen that 
you were saved by our ministry ; and 
then it will be an occasion of abund- 
ant and eternal thanksgiving to God 
that you were converted by our la- 
bours. And as yon now regard it as 
a matter of congratulation and thanks- 
giving that you have such teachers as 
we are, so shall we regard it as a 
matter of congratulation and thanks- 


are ours in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. 

15 And in this confidence I 


giving — as our chief joy— -that we 
were the instruments of saving such a 
people. The expression implies that 
there was mutual confidence, mutual 
love, and mutual cause of rejoicing. 
It is well when ministers and people 
have such confidence in each other, 
and have occasion to regard their 
connection as a mutual caxise of re- 
joicing and of KetvxvifAa OT itoasting . 

15. And in this confiderihe. In this 
confidence of my integrity, and that 
you had this favourable opinion oT me, 
.and appreciated the principlos^of my 
conduct. I did not doubt that you 
would receive me kindly, and would 
give me .again the tokens of your af- 
fection and regard. In this Paul 
shows th.at however some of them 
might regard him, yet that he had no 
doubt tnat the majority of the church 
there would receive him kindly. ^ 1 
tvas minded. T willed (ffiovkiftnv) ; it 
was my intention. ^ To come unto 
you before. Tindal renders this, “ the 
other time.” Paul refers doubtless 
to the time when he wrote his former 
epistle, and when it was his serious 
purpose, as it wassliis earnest wish, to 
•visit them again ; see 1 Cor. xvi. 6. 
In this purpose he had been disap- 
pointed, and he now proceeds to state 
the reasons why he’ had not visited 
them as he had purposed, and to show 
th.at it did not arise from any fickle- 
ness of mind. His purpose had been 
.at first to pass through Corinth on 
his way to Macedonia, and to remain 
some time with them; see ver. 16. 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 6. This purpose 
ho had now changed ; and instead of 
passing through Corinth on his way 
to Macedonia, he had gone to Mace- 
donia by the way of Troas (chap. ii. 
12) ; and the Corinthians having, as 
it would seem, become acquainted 
with this fact, had charged him with 
insincerity in the promise, or fickle- 
ness in regard to his plans. Probably 
it had been said by some of his ene- 
mies that he had never intended to 
visit them. % Thq^ ye might have a 
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was minded to come unto you 
before, that ye might have a second 
* benefit ; 

16 And to pass by you into 
Macedonia, and to come again out 

1 Or, grace. 

second benefit. Marg. (jrace. The 
word hero used ^bat which 

is commonly rendered grace., and 
means probably favour, kindness, 
good-will, beneficence ; and especially 
favour to the undeserving. Here it 
is evidently used in the sense of grati- 
fication, ol^pleasuro. And the idea 
is, that they had been formerly grati- 
fied and bcnefltted by his residence 
amongithem ; he had been the means 
of conferring important favours on 
them, and he was desirous of being 
again with them, in order to gratify 
them by his presence, and tLat he 
might be the means of imparting to 
them other favours. Paul presumed that 
his presence with them would be to 
them a source of pleasure, and that 
his coming would do them good. It 
is the language of a man who felt 
assured that he enjoyed, after all, tlie 
I confidence of the mass of the church 
1 there, and that they wouhl regard his 
i being with them as a favour. lie had 
; been with them formerly almost two 
years. His residence there had been 
pleasant to them and to him ; and 
had been the occasion of important 
benefits to them. Ho did not doubt 
that it would be so again, Tindal 
renders this, “that ye might have had 
a double pleasure.” It may be re- 
marked here that several MSS, in 
stead of read jog. 

16. And to pass by yon. Through 
(1/) you ; that is, through your city, 
or province ; or to take them, as we 
say, in his way. His . design was to < 
pass through Corinth and Achaia on 
his journey. This was not the direct 
way from Ephesus to Macedonia. An 
inspection of a map (see the map of 
Asia Minor prefixed to the Notes on 
the Acts of the Apostles) will show at 
one view that the direct way was that 
which he concluded finally to take — 
that by Troas. Yet he had designed 
to go out of his way in order to make 
I them a visit ; and*4ntended also, per- 


of Macedonia unto you, and of you 
to be brought on my ® way toward 
Judea. 

17 When I therefore was thus 
minded, did I use lightness? or 

a Acta ai. 5. 

haps, to make them also a longer 
visit on his return. The former part 
of the plan ho had been induced to 
abandon. ^ Into Macedonia. A 
part of Greece having Thrace on the 
north, Thessaly south, Epirus west 
and the AEgcan Sea cast ; see Note, 
Acts xvi. 9. ^ And of you to be 
brought on my way. By you ; see 
Note, 1 Cor, xvi. 6. % 7'oward 

Judea. Ilis object in going to Judea 
was to convey the collection for the 
poor saints which ho had been at so 
much pains to collect throughout the 
churches of the Gentiles'; see Notes, 
Rom. XV. 25, 2C ; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 
3, 4. 

17. When J therefore was thus 
minded. When I formed this pur- 
pose ; when I willed this, and expres- 
sed this intention. ‘If Did ,7 use 
lightness f The word (from 

tka^pos) means properly lightness in 
weight. Here it is used in reference 
to the mind ; and in a sense similar 
to our word levity, as denoting light- 
imss of temper or conduct ; incon- 
stancy, changcablenoss, or fickleness. 
This charge had been probably made 
that he had made the promise without 
any due consideration, or without any 
real purpose of performing it ; or that 
he had made it in a trifling and 
thoughtless manner. By the interro- 
gative form here, he sharply denies ^ 
that it was a purpose formed in a light 
and trifling manner. ^ Do I purpose 
ax^cording to the fiesh. In such a 
manner, as may suit my own conven- 
ience and carnal interest. Do I form 
plans adapted only to promote my 
own ease and gratification, and to bo 
abandoned when they are attended 
with inconvenience ? The phrase 
“ according to the flesh” here seems 
to mean “ in such a way as to promote 
my own ease and gratification : in a 
manner such as the men of the world 
form ; such as would he formed under 
tho influence of earthly passions and 
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the things that I purpose, do I 
purpose according « to the flesh, 
that with me there should be yea, 
yea, and nav, nay ? 

a chap. 10.2. \ Or, preaching. 

desires, and to be forsaken when those 
plans would interfere with such grati- 
fications.” Paul denies in a positive 
manner that he formed such plans ; 
and they should have known enough 
of his manner of life to be assured 
that that was not the nature of. the 
schemes which he had devised ? Pro- 
bably no man ever lived who formed 
his plans of life less for the gratifica- 
tion of the flesh than Paul. ^ That 
with me there should he yea, yea, and 
nay, nay ? There has been a great 
variety in the interpretation of this 
passage ; see Bloomfield, Crit. Dig. 
in loco. The meaning seems to be, 
“that there should be such incon- 
stancy and uncertainty in my counsels 
and actions, that no one could depend 
on me, or know what they had to 
expect from mo.” Bloomfield sup- 
poses that the phrase is a proverbial 
one, and denotes a headstrong, self- 
willed spirit which will either do 
things, or not do them as pleases, 
without giving any reasons, lie sup- 
poses that the repetition of the words 
“yea and nay” is designed to denote 
positiveness of assertion — such posi- 
tiveness as is commonly shown by 
such persons, as in the phrases, “what 
I have written I have written,” “>vhat 
I have done I have done.” It seonls 
more probable, however, that the 
phrase is designed to denote the ready 
compliance which an inconstant and 
unsettled man is accustomed to make 
with the wishes of others ; his express- 
ing a ready assent to what they pro- 
pose ; falling in with their views ; , 
readily making promises ; and in- 
stantly, through some whim, or caprice, 
or wish of others, saying “ yea, nay,” 
to the same thing ; that is, changing 
bis mind, and altering his purpose 
without any good reason, or in accord- 
ance with any fixed principle or 
settled rule of action. Paul says that 
this was not his character. He did 
not affirm a thing at one time and 
deny it at iinother ; he did not pro- 


18 But as God true, our 
* word toward you was not yea ^ 
and n^. 

19 For the Son ® of ^od, Jesus 

b Mat.&.37. c Mark 1.1. 

mise to do a thing one moment and 
refuse to do it the next. 

18. But as God is true. Tindal 
renders this, in accordance more liter- 
ally with the Greek, “ God is faithful; 
for our preaching unto you was not 
yea and nay.” The phrase seems to 
have the form of an oath, ^r to be a 
solemn appeal to God si)i a witness, 
and to be equivalent to thb expression 
“the Lord liveth,” or “as the -Lord 
liveth.” The idea is, “ God i^ faith- 
ful and true, lie never deceives ; 
never promises that wdiich he does 
not perform. So true is it that I am 
not fickle and changing in my pur- 
poses.” This idea of the faithfolness I 
of God is the argument which Paul ! 
urges why ho felt himself hound to be 
faithful also. That faithful God he 
regarded as a witness, and to that 
God he could appeal on the occasion. 

^ Our word. Marg. preaching 
(fl Xo>yi>$). This may refer either to 
his preaching, to his promises of visit- 
ing thorn, or his declarations to them 
in general on any sn' ject. The par- 
ticular subject under discussion was 
the prorniho which bo had made to 
visit them. But he hero seems to 
make his aflTi.'m.iLlon general, and to 
say universally of his promises, and 
his teaching, and of all his communi- 
cations to them, whether orally or in 
writing, that they were not character- 
ized by inconstancy and changeable- 
ness. It was not his character to be 
fickle, unsettled, and vacillating. 

19. For-the Son of God. In this 
^ verse, and the following, Paul states 
that he felt himself bound to maintain 
the strictest veracity for two reason^ ; 
the one, that Jesus Christ always 
evinced the strictest veracity (ver. 

19) ; the other, God was always true 
to all the promises that he made (ver. 

20) ; and as he felt himself to be the 
servant of the Saviour and of God, he 
was bounfi by the most sacred obliga- 
tions also to maintain a character 
irreproachable in regard to veracity. 
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Chi'ist who was preached among 20 For all the promises of God 
you by us, even by mQ and Silva- in ^ him are yea, and in him 
nus and Timotheiis, was not yea amen, unto the glory of God by 
and nay, but in him was yea. us. 

flRoin.l5.0,9;Heb.l3.8. 

On the meaning of the phrase “ Son that. Ilis declarations were ^ simple 
of God,” see Note, Rom. i, 4. ^ Jesus truth; bis narratives were simple, 
Christ It is agreed, says Bloomfield, unvarnished, uncoloured,unexagger- 
by the best commentator.*’, ancient and ated statements of what actualiyoo- 
modem, that by Jeans Christ is here curred. lie never disguised the 
meant his doctrine. The sense is, truth; never prevaricated ; never had 
that the preaching respecting Jesus any mental reservation ; never deceiv- 
Christ, di(Lnot rop*Bsent him as fickle, ed ; never used any word, or threw in 
and changcmhle ; as unsettled, and as any circumstance, that was fitted to 
unfaithful :%ut as tbub. consistent, lead the mind astray. Ho himself 
and fjjithful. As that had been the said that this was the great object 
regular and constant representation which he had in view in coming into 
of Pam and his fellow-labourers in the world. “ To this end was 1 born 
regard to the Master whom they and for this cause came I into the 
served, it was to be inferred that they world, that I should boar witness unto 
felt themselves bound sacredly to the truth ;” John xviii. 37. As 
observe the strictest constancy and Jesus Christ was thus distinguished 
veracity. ^ us, &c. Silvanus, for simple truth, Paul felt that he was 
here mentioned, is the same person under sacred obligations to imitate 
who in tho Acts of the Apostles is him, and always to evince the same 
called Sila^. He was with Paul at inviolable fidelity. The most deeply 
Philippi, anti '.vas imprisoned there foltohligationonearthisthatwhichthe 
with him (Act xvi.), anti was after- Christian feels to imitate tho Redeemer, 
•'•ards with Paul and Timothy 20. For aU ike promises of God in 
Codiith when he first visited tha. him. All tho promises which God 
eitj ; Acts xviii. 5. Paul was so has made through him. This is 
much attached to him, and hatl so another reason why Paul felt himself 
much confidence in him, that he joined bouml to maintain a character of the 
his name with his own in several of strictest .eracity. The reason was, 
his epistles ; 1 Tliess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. that God always evinced that ; and 
1 . 1. ^ JVas not yea and nay. Our that as none of his promises failed, ho 
representation of him was not that he felt himself sacredly bound to imitate 
was fickle and changeable. ^ Bat in him, and to adhere to all his. Tho 
him was yea. Was not one thing at promises of God which aro made 
one time, and another at another, through Christ, relate to the pardon 
He is the same, yesterday, to-day, of sin To the penitent ; the sanctifica- 
and forever. All that he says is true; tion of his people; support in tempta- 
all the promises that he makes are tion and trial; guidance in perplexity; 
firm; all his declarations are faithful, peace in death, and eternal glory be- 
Paul may refer to the fact tliat the ^ond the grave. All of these are 
Lord Jesus when on earth was emi- made through a Redeemer, and none 
nently characterized by truth. No- of these shall fail. ^ Are yea. Shall 
thing was more striking than his aU ho certainly fulfilled. There shall 
veracity. He called himself ** the be no vacillation on the part of God ; 
truth,” as being eminently true in all no fickleness ; no abandoning of his 
his declarations. “ I am the way, gracious intention, f And in him 
and THE TRUTH, and the life;” John amen. In Rev. iii. 14, the Lord Jesus 
xiv, 6 ; comp. Hey. iii. 7. And thus is called tho “ Amen.” The word 
(Rev. iii. 14) he is called “the faith- means trne, faithful, certain. Ana 
ful and true witness.” In all his life the expression here means that all 
be was eminentljf^^Aistinguishod for the promises which are made to men 
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21 Now he which stablisbeth 22 Who hath also sealed ^ us, and 
" us with you in Christ, and hath given the earnest of the Spirit ^ in 
anointed * us, is God ; our hearts. 

a 2 Th.2.8: 1 Fet.5.10. c Ep.1 .13,14; 4.30; 2Ty.ld. 

b 1 John 2.20,27; Rov.S.lS. d Rom.8.9,14— 1^ 

through a Redeemer Sihall bo cer- Kings xix. 16 ; Isa. Ixi. 1 ; to a king, 
Jaiftly fulfilled. They are promises 1 Sam. x. 1 ; xv. 1 ; 2 Sam. ii. 4 ; 1 
which are confirmed and established, Kings i. 34. It is applied often to 
and which shall by no means fail, the Messiah as being set apart, or 
^ Unto the glory of God by U8. Either consecrated to his office as prophet, 
by us ministers and apostles ; or by us priest, and king — i. e. as appointed by 
who are Christians. The latter, I God to the highest office ever held in 
think, is the meaning ; and Paul means the world. It is allied also to Chris- 
to say, that the fulfilment of all the tians as being cunsecra^yd, or set 
promises which God has made to his apart to the service of Jod by the 
people shall result in his glory and Holy Spirit — a use of the word which 
praise as a God of condescension and is derived from the sense of consficraU 
veracity. The fact that he has made ing, or setting apart to the sei uce of ' 
such promises is an act that tends to Go A Thus in 1 John ii. 20, it is 1 
his own glory — since it was of his said, “ But ye have an unction from i 
mere grace that they were made ; and the Holy One and know all things.” : 
the fulfilment of these promises in So in ver. 27, “ But the anointing | 
and through the church, shall also which ye have received abideth in 1 
tend to produce elevated views of his you,” <fcc. The anointing which was ■ 
fidelity and goodness. used in the consecration of prophets, ; 

21. Now he which stahlishetk us, priests, and kings, seems to have been j 
He who makes us firm (i designed to be emblematic of the in- { 

that is, he who has confirmed us in fluenccs of the Holy Spirit, who is I 
the hopes of the gospel, and who gives often represented , as poured upon , 
us grace to bo faithful, and firm in those who are under his influence 
our promises. The object of this is (Prov. i. 23; Isa. xliii. 4 ; Joel ii. j 
to trace all to God, and to prevent 28, 20; Zech. xii. 10; Acts x. 45), 
the appearance of self-confidence, or in the same way as water or oil is 
of boasting. Paul hiad dwelt at length poured out. And as Christians are 
on his own fidelity and veracity. He everywhere represented as being under 
had taken pains to prove that he was the influence of the Holy Spirit, as 
not inconstant and fickle-minded, being those on whom the Holy Spirit 
He here says, that this was not to be is poured^ they arc represented as 
traced to himself, or to any native “anointed.” They are in this manner 
goodness, but was all to bo traced to solemnly set apart, and consecrated 
God. It was God who had*given to the service of God. ^ Is God, 
them all confident hope in Christ ; God has done it. All is to be traced 
and it was God who had given him. to him. It is not by any native good- 
grace to adhere to his promises, and ness which we have, or any inclina- 
to maintain a character for voracity, tion which we have by nature to his 
The first “ us,” in this verse refers'- service. This is one of the instances 
probably to Paul himself ; the second which abound so much in the writings 
includes also the Corinthians, as being of Paul, where he delights to trace all 
also anointed and sealed. ^ And hath good influences to God. 
anointed us. Us who are Christians. 22. Who hath also seeded us. The 
It was customary to anoint kings, pro- word used here (from means 

pbets, and priests on their entering to seal up ; to close and maike fast 
on their office as a part of the cere- with a seal, or signet; as, e. g,, books, 
mony of inauguration. The word letters, &c. that t^hey may not be read. 
anoint is applied to a priest. Ex. It is also used in the sense of setting 
xxviii.. 41 ; xl. 15 ; to a prophet. 1 a mark on any thing, or a seal, to 
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23 Moreover I call God for a spare you, I came not as yet unto 
record upon my soul, ihat, to Corinth. 

denote that it is genuine, authentic, xxxviii. JO. In the New Testament 
confirmed,’ or approved, as when a it occurs only in this place, and in 
deed, compact, or agreement is sealed, chap. v. 5, and Eph. i. 14, in each 
It is thus made sore ; and is confirmed place in the same connection as ap- 
or established. Hence it is applied plied to the Holy Spirit, and his influ- 
to persons, as denoting that they are ences on the heart.. It refers to those 
approved, as in Rev. vii. 3 : “ Hurt influences as a pledge of the future 
not the earth, neither the sea, nor glories which await Christians in 
the trees, till we have sealed the ser- heaven. In regard to the “earnest,” 
vants of our God in their foreheads or the part of a price which was paid 
comp. Ezek. ix. 4 ; see Note, John in a contract, it m.ay bo remarked, 
vi. 27, we%Q it is said of the Saviour, (1.) Th-it it was of the same nature 
“forhimha|h God the Y&ihev sealed'," as the full price, being regarded as a 
comp. John iii. 33. In a similar man- part of it ; (2.) It was regarded as a 
ner Christians are said to bo scaled ; pledge or assurance that the full price 
to be Aaled by the Holy Spirit (Eph. would be paid. So the “ earnest of 
i. 13 ; iv. 30) ; that'is, the Holy Spirit the Spirit, ” denotes that God gives 
is given to them to confirm them as to his people the influences of his 
belonging to God. He grants them Spirit ; his operation oi\ the heart as 
his Spirit. He renews and sanctifies a part or pledge that all the blessings 
them. He produces in their hearts of the covenant of redemption shall 
those feelings, hopes, and desires be given to thorn. And it implies, 
which are an evidence that they arc (1.) That the comforts of the Chris- 
approved by God ; that they are re- tian hero are of ‘the same nature as 
garded as his adopted children ; they will be in heaven. Heaven will 
that their hope is genuine, and that consist of like comforts ; of love, and 
their redemption and salvation arc peace, and joy, and parity begun here, 
SURE — in the same way as a seal and simply expanded there to corn- 
makes a will or an agreement sure, plete and eternal perfection. The 
God grants to them his Holy Spirit joys of heaven ditfer only in digree, 
as the certain pledge that they are not in kind, from those of the Chris- 
his, and shall be approved and saved tian on earth. That which is begun 
in the last day. In this there is no- here is perfected there ; and the fcel- 
thing miraculous, or in the nature of ings and views which the Christian 
direct revelation. It consists of the has here, if expanded and carried out, 
ordinary operations of the Spirit on would constitute heaven. (2.) These 
the heart, producing repentance, faith, comforts, these influences of the 
hope, joy, conformity to God, the love Spirit, are a pledge of heaven. They 
of prayer and praise, and the Chris- are the security which God gives us 
tian virtues generally ; and these that we shall be saved. If we are 
things are the evidences that the broughtiinderthorenowing influences 
Holy Spirit has renewed the heart, of the* Spirit here ; if we are made 
and that the Christian is sealed for meek, and humble, and prayerful by 
the day of redemption. ^ Anei igrtVen" his agency ; if wo are made to par- 
the earnest of the Spirit. The "word take of the joys which result from 
here used from the lleb. pardoned sin ; if wo are filled with 

means properly a pledge given the hope of heaven, it is all produced 
to ratify a contract ; a part of the by the Holy Spirit, and is a pledge, 
price, or purchase money ; a first pay- or earnest of our future inheritance ; 
ment ; that which confirms the bar- — ^as the first sheaves of a harvest are 
gain, and which is regarded as a a ^edge of a harvest; or the first 
pledge that all the price will be paid, payment under a contract a pledge 
The word occurs in the Septuagint that all will be payed. God thus 
and Hebrew, in Gen. xxxviii. 17, 18 ; gives to his people the assurance that 
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24 Si* jri !«»« <• do- 

fidth, Wt are 

' • '»I^.M;lPet5A, . 

ili€^ •hall be saved ; itnd by this 
makes their title to eternal 
li&.au*^, ' 

93 , Mbreomff I <<ciU God a re~ 
e^rd my gout. It ip ^11 
maikod bysi^^aaniimller, ' that pi 
should have com> 
ilr^Oj^ liere, since there is here a 
ijransitiion in the subject moHi distinct 
;ihan wheig^ the second chapter is 
aotnally nlf^e to begin. Ilere Tindal 
commences the second chapter. This 
verse» with the subsequent statements, 
is Resigned to show them the true 
reason why he had changed his pur-t 
pos<iu,and had not visited them accord- 
ipg to his first proposal. And that 
reason %as not that he was fickle and 
inconstant ; but it was that he appre- 
Keaded thillFif he should go to them 
in their irregular and disorderly state,; 
he wt)tild bo under a necessity of re- 
sorting to harsh measures, and to a 

severity of ^nuld be 

alikbpaipful^'themandtohim. Dr. 
Pkiey has. shown with great plausibil- 
ity, if not with moral certainty, that 
Paul’s change of purpose about visit- 
ing them was made before he wrote 
'his first epistle ; that ho had at first 
resolved to visit them, but that on 
subsequent reflection, he thought it 
would be better to try the effect 
fatthfvl letter to them, admonishing 
theni of their errors, and entreating 
tbom to exercise proper discipline 
themselves on the principal offender ; 
that with this feeling he wrote his 
first epistle, in which he does not 
^iMate to them as yet his change of 
purpose, or the reason of Jt ; but that 
now after he had written that leUer, 
andv after it had had all the effect 
which he desired, he states the true 
reason why he had not visited them, 
e It was now proper to do it ; and that 
^ reason was, that he desired to spare 
tham the severity of discipline, and 
had resorted to the more mild and 
a^tionate measure of sending them 
a kttcr, and^^thuB not making it 
personally to administer 
diseP^e; fee Paley s Horm Paulinw, 


Mpeps of your joy j for fey * faith 
yo stand. 

ft R0m.ll.2aj lCor.15.1. 

on 9 Cor. Nos. iv. and v. . The phrase, 
I call God for a record upon my 
soul,” is in the Greek, “ I call God 
for a witness against my soul.” It is 
a solemn oath, or appeal to God ; and 
implies, that if he did not in that case 
declare the truth, he desired that God 
would be a witness ayainst him, and 
would punish him accordingly. The 
reason why he made this solemn ap- 
peal to God was, the im^ rtance of 
bis vindicating his * owm,- character 
before the church, from the charges 
which had been brought against ^im. 
% !Ekat to spare you. To avf^d the 
necessity of inflictsnjg punishment on 
you ; of exercising severe and painful 
discipline. If he went among them 
in the state of irregularity and dis- 
order which prevailed there, he would 
feel it to bo necessary to exert his 
authority as an apostle, and remove 
at once the offending members from 
the church. He expected to avoid 
the necessity of these painful acts of 
discipline, by sending to them a faith- 
ful and affectionate epistle, and thus 
Inducing them to reform, and to avoid 
the necessity of a resort to that which 
would have been so trying te him and 
to them. It was not, then, a disre- 
gard for them, or a want of attach- 
ment to them, which had led him to 
change his purpose, but it was the 
result of tender affection. This cause 
of the change of his purpose, of.pQurse, 
he would not make known to them in 
his first epistle, but now that that 
letter bad accomplished all he had 
desired, it was proper that they should 
be apprized of the reason why he had 
resorted to this instead of visiting 
them personally. 

24. Not for that we have dominion^ 
(kc. The sense of this passage I take 
to be this : “ Tljp course which we 
have pursued has lii^ chosen not 
because we wish to lord it over your 
frith, to control your belief, but be- 
cause we desired to promote your 
happiness. Had the former been our 
object, had we wished to set up a 
lordship or dominion over yoii» we 
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should haVe come to you with our We may observe, (1.) That it is a 
apostolical authority, and in the part of the duty of ministers to help 
severity of apostolic discipline. We forward the joy of Christians. (2.) 
had power to command obedience, and This should be the object even in 
to control your faith. But we chose administering discipline and reproof, 
not to do it. Our object was to pro- (3.) If even Paul would not attempt 
mote your highest happiness. We, to lord it over the faith of Christians, 
therefore, chose the mildest and to establish a domination over their 
gentlest manner possible ; we did not t||ief, how absurd and wiched is it for 
exercise authority in discipline, we dmnspired ministers now, for indi- 
sent an affectionate and tender letter.” vidual ministers, for conferences, con- 
While the apostles had the right to ventions, prenfcf^teries, synods, coun- 
prescribe the articles of belief, and to cils, or for the pope, to attempt to 
propound^the doctrines of God, yot establish a spiritual dominion in con- 
they woulVnot do even that in such trolling the faith of men. The great 
a manner ^ tq seem to “ lord it over evils in the church have arisen from 
God^s heritage” (««* ; they they* attempting to do what Paul 

did not set up absolute authority, or would not do ; from attempting to 
prescribe the things to bo believed in establish a dominion which Paul never 
a lordly and imperative manner ; nor sought, and which Paul would have 
would they make use of the severity abhorred. Faith must bo free, and 
of power to enforce what they taught, religion must be free, oy they c.annot 
They appealed to reason ; they om- exist at all. 
ployed persuasion ; they made use of . 
light and love to accomplish their 

desires. ^ Are helpers of your joy. In view of this chapter we may re- 
This is our main object, to promote mark, s’ 

your joy. This object we have pur- Ist. God is the only true and re^ 
sued in our plans, and in order to source of comfort in iimes of trials , 
secure this, we forbore to come to vcr. 3. It is from him that all real 
you, when, if we did come at that consolation must come, and he only 
time, wo should have given occasion can meet and sustain the soul when 
perhaps to the charge that we sought it is born© down with calamity. All 
to lord it over your faith. For by persons are subjected to trial, and at 
faith ye stand : see Note, 1 Cor. xv. some periods of their lives, to severe 
1 . This seems to be a kind of pro- *rial. Sickness is a trial ; the death 
verbial expression, stating a general of a friend is a trial ; the loss of pro- 
tnith, that it was by faith that Chris- perty or health, disappointment, and 
tians were to be established or con- reproach, and Zander, and poverty, 
firmed. The connection here requires and want, are trials to which we are 
us to understand this as a reason why all moro or loss exposed. In these 
he would not attempt to lord it over trials, it is natural to look to some 
their faith ; or to exercise dominion source of consolation ; some way in 
over them. That reason was, that which they may be borne. Some seek 
thus far they had stood firm, in the consolation in philosophy, and endea- 
main, in the faith (1 Cor. xv. I); they ivour to blunt their feelings and do- 
had adhered to the truths of the gos- stroy their sensibilities, as the ancient 
pel, and in a special manner now, in stoics did. But ** to destroy sensibil- 
yielding obedience to the commands ity is not to produce comfort.”— i?r. 
and entreaties of Paid in the first Mason. Some plunge deep into 
epistle, they had showed that, they pleasures, and endeavour to drown 
were in the faith, and firm in faith, their sorrows in the intoxicating 
It was not necessary or proper, there- draught ; but this is not to iwroduce 
fore, for him to attempt to exercise comfort to the soul, even were it pos- 
lordship over their belief, but all that sible in such pleasures to forget their 
was needful was to help forward their sorrows. Such were the ancient 
joy, for they teerov^ifirm in the faith, epicureans. S^pme seek consolation 
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in tlieir surviving friends, and look to 
them to comfort and sustain the sink- 
ing heart. But the arm of an earthly 
friend is feeble, when Qod lays his 
hand upon us. It is only the hand 
that smites that can heal ; only the 
God that sends the affliction, thatean 
bind up the broken spirit. He is the 
“Father of mercies,” and he “the 
God of ALL consolation and in 
affliction there is no true comfort but 
in him. 

(2.) This consolation in God is de- 
rived from many sources, {a) lie is 
the “ Father of mercies,” and we may 
be assured, therefore, that he does 
nothing inconsistent with mercy, • (6) 
Wo may be assured that he is right — 
always right, and that he does nothing 
hut right. We may not be able to 
see the reason of his doings, but we 
may have the assurance that it is all 
right, and will yet be seen to bo right, 
(c) There is comfort in the fact, that ' 
our afflictions arc ordered by an in- 
telligent Being, by one who is all-wise, 
and all-knowing. They are not the 
result of blind chance ; but they are I 
ordered by one who is wise to knoiu 
what ought to be done ; and who is so 
just that he will do nothing wrong. 
There could bo no consolation in the 
feeling that mere chance directed our 
trials ; nor can there be consolation 
except in the feeling that a being of 
intelligence and goodness directs and 
orders all. The true comfort, there- 
fore, is to be found in religion, not in 
atheism and philosophy, 

(3.) It is possible to bless God in 
the midst of trials, and as the result 
of trial. It is possible so clearly to 
SCO his hand, and to be so fully satis- 
lied with the wisdom and goodness of 
his dealings, even when we are se- 
verely afflicted, as to see that he id' 
worthy of our highest confidence and 
most exalted praise, vor. 3. God 
may be seen, then, to be the "Father 
of mercies;” and ho may impart, even 
then, a consolation which wo never 
experience in the days of prosperity. 
Some of the purest and most elevated 
joys known upon earth, are experi- 
enced in the very midst of outward 
calamities, and the most sincere and 
elevated thanksgivings which are 


\ offered to God, are often those which 
' are the resdlt of sanctified afflictions. 
It is when we are brought out from 
such trials, where we have experienced 
the rich consolations and the sustain- 
ing power of the gospel, that we are 
most disposed to say with Paul, 
“Blessed bo God;” and can most 
clearly see that he is the “ Father of 
mercies.” No Christian will ever 
have occasion to regret the trials 
through which God has brought liim. 
I never knew a sincere Christian 
who was not finally benefitt^ by trials. 

(4.) Christian joy is nof>apathtf, it 
is comfort ; ver. 4, 5. It is not insen- 
sibility to suffering ; it is not sigoical 
indifference. The Christian his 
sufferings as keenly as others. The 
Lord Jesus was as sensitive to suffer- 
ing as any one of the human family 
ever was; he was as susceptible of 
emotion from reproach, contempt, and 
scorn, and he as keenly felt the pain 
of the scourge, the nails, and the 
cross, as any one could. But there 
is positive joy, there is true and solid 
comfort.' There is substantial, pure, 
and elevated happiness. Religion 
does not blunt the feelings, or destroy 
the sensibility, but it brings in conso- 
lations which enable us to bear our 
pains, and to endure persecution 
without murmuring. In this, religion 
differs from all systems of philosophy. 
The one attempts to blunt and destroy 
our sensibilities to suffering; the 
other, while it makes us more delicate 
and tender in our feelings, gives con- 
solation adapted to that delicate sen- 
sibility, and fitted to sustain the soul, 
notwithstanding the acuteness of its 
sufferings. 

(5.) Ministers of the gospel may 
expect to be peculiarly tried . and 
afflicted; ver. 5. So it was with 
Paul and his fellow-apostles ; and so 
it has been sinco. They are the spe- 
cial objects of the hatred of sinners, 
as they stand in the way of the sinful 
pursuits and pleasures of the world ; 
and they are, like their' Master, espe- 
cially hated by the» enemy of souls. 
Besides, they are, by their office, re- 
quired to minister consolation to 
others who are afflicted ; and it is so 
ordered in the providence of God, that 
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they are subjected to peculiar trials 
often, in order that they may be able 
to impart peculiar consolations. They 
are to be the examples and the guides 
of the church of God ; and God takes 
care that they shall be permitted to 
show by their example, as well as by 
their preaching, the supporting power 
of the gospel in times of trial. 

(6.) If we suffer much in the cause 
of the Redeemer, we may also expect 
much consolation; ver. 5. Christ 
will take care that our hearts shall be 
filled wi^ joy and peace. As our 
trials in^s cause are, so shall our 
consolaticms be. If we suffer much, 
wo 4 }hall enjoy much ; if we are per- 
secu^d much, we shall have much 
support ; if our names arc cast out 
among men for his sake, we shall have 
increasing evidence that they are 
written in his book of life. There 
are things in the Christian religion 
which can be learned only in the fur- 
nace of affliction ; and he who has 
never been afflicted on account of 
his attachment to Christ, is a stranger 
yet to fnuch, very much of the fulness 
and beauty of that system of religion 
which has been appointed by the Re- 
•deemer, and to much, very much, of 
the beauty and power of the promises 
of the Bible. No man will ever un- 
derstand all the Bible who is not 
favoured with much persecution and 
many trials. 

(7.) We should be willing to suffer; 
ver. 3 — 5. If wo are willing to he 
happy, we should also be willing to 
suffer. If we desire to be happy in 
religion, we should bo willing to 
suffer. If we expect to be happy, wo 
should also be willing to endure much. 
Trials fit us for enjoyment here, as 
well as for heaven hereafter. 

(8.) One great design of the conso-J 
lation which is imparted to Christians 
in the time of aflSliction is, that they 
may be able to impart consolation 
also to others ; ver. 4, 6, 7. God de- 
signs that we should thus be mutual 
aids. And he comforts a pastor in 
his trials, that he may, by his own 
experience, be able to minister con- 
solation to the people of his charge ; 
he comforts a parent, that he may 
administer consohftion to his children ; 
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a friend, that he may comfort a friend. 

I He who attempts to administer con- 
solation should be able to speak 
from experience ; and God, therefore, 
afiSicts and comforts all his people, 
that they may know how to administer 
consolation to those with whom they 
are connected. 

(9.) If we have experienced pecu- 
liar consolations ourselves in times of 
trial, we are under obligations to seek 
out and comfort others who are 
afflicted. So Paul felt. We should 
feel that God has qualified us for this 
work; and having qualified us for it, 
that he calls on us to do it. The 
consolation which God gives in afflic- 
tion is a rich treasure which we are 
bound to impart to others ; the ex- 
perience which we have of the true 
sources of consolsition is an inestima- 
ble talent which we are to use for the 
promotion of his glory. No man has 
a talent for doing more direct good 
than he who can go to the afflicted, 
and bear testimony, from his own ex- 
perience, to the goodness of God. 
And every man who can testify that 
(lod is good, and is able to support 
the soul in times of trial, — and what 
Christian cannot do it who has ever 
been afflicted ? — should regard himself 
as favoured with a peculiar talent for 
doing good, and should rejoice in the 
privilege of using it to the glory of 
God. For there is no talent more* 
honourable than that of being able to 
promote the divine glory, to comfort 
the afflicted, or to bo able, from per- 
sonal experience, to testify that God 
is good — always good. “ The potver 
of doing good, always implies an obli- 
gation to do it .” — Cotton Mather. 

(10.) In this chapter, we have a 
case of a near contemplation of death ; i 
ver. 8, 9. Paul expected soon to die. 
He had the sentence of death in him- 
self. He saw no human probability 
of escape. He was called, therefore, 
calmly to look death in the face, and 
to contemplate it as an event certain 
and near. Such a condition is deeply 
interesting, it is the important crisis 
of life. And yet it is an event which 
all must soon contemplate. Wo all, 
in a short period, each one for him- 
self, must look upon death as certain, 
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and aa near to us; as an event in 
which we are personally interested, 
and from which we cannot escape. 
Much as we may turn away from it in 
health, and unanxious as we may be 
then in regard to it, yet by no possi- 
bility can we long avert our minds 
from the subject. It is interesting, 
then, to inquire how Paul felt when 
he looked at death ; how we should 
feel ; and how we actually shall feel 
when we come to die. 

(11.) A. contemplation of death as 
near and certain, is fitted to lead us 
to trust in God. This was the effect 
in the case of Paul ; vcr. 9. lie had 
learned in health to put his trust in 
him, and now, when the trial was ap- 
parently near, ho had no whore else 
to go, and he confided in him alone. 
Ho felt that if he was rescued, it could 
be only by the interposition of God ; 
and that there was none but God who 
could sustain him if he should die. 
And what event can there be that is 
so well fitted to lead us to trust in 
God as death ? And where else can 
we go in view of that dark hour ? For, 
(a) We know not what death is. We 
have not tried it ; nor do we know 
what grace may be necessary for us 
in those unknown pangs and suffer- 
ings ; in that deep darkness, and that 
sad gloom, (h) Our friends cannot 
aid us then. They will, they must, 
'then, give us the parting hand ; and 
as we enter the shades of the dark 
valley, they must bid us farewell. The 
skill of the physician then w’ill fail. 
Our worldly friends will forsake us 
when we come to die. They do not 
love to be in the room of death, and 
they can give us no consolation if they 
are there. Our pious friends cannot 
attend us far in the dark valley. They 
may pray, and commend us to God, ' 
but even they must leave us to die 
alone. Who but God can attend us ? 
Who but he can support us then? 
(c) God only knows what is beyond 
death. How do we know the way to 
his bar, to his presence, to his heaven ? 
How can we direct our own steps in 
that dark and unknown world? None 
but God our Saviour can guide us 
there; none else can conduct us to 
his abode. (<f) None but God can ms- 


tain us in the pain, the anguish, the 
feebleness, the sinking of tlm powers 
of body and of mind in that distressing 
hour. He can uphold us then; and 
it is an unspeakable privilege to be 
permitted then, “when heart and flesh 
faint,” to say of him, “God is the 
stren^h of' our “heart, and” our 
“portion for over ;” Ps. Ixxiii. 26. 

(12.) We should regard a restora- 
tion from dangerous sickness, and 
from imminent peril of death as a 
kind of resurrection. So Paul re- 
garded it ; ver. 9. We shoiAd remem- 
ber how easy it would haw been for 
God to have removed us ; how rapidly 
we were tending to the grave; #how 
certainly we should have dcsjjended 
there but for his interposition. We 
should feel, therefore, that we owe 
our lives to him as really and entirely 
as though we had been raised up from 
the dead ; and that the same kind of 
power and goodness have been evinced 
as would have been had God given 
us life anew. Life is God’s gift; and 
every instance of recovery from peril, 
or from dangerous illness, is as really 
an interposition of his mercy as 
though we had been raised up from 
the dead. • i 

(13.) We should, in like manner, i 
regard a restoration of our friends 
from dangerous sickness, or peril of 
any kind, as a species of resurrection I 
from the dead. When a parent, a | 
husband, a wife or a child has been 
dangerously ill, or exposed to some 
imminent danger, and has been re- 
covered, we cannot but feel that the 
recovery is entirely owing to the in- 
terposition of God. With infinite 
ease he could have consigned them to 
the grave ; and had he not mercifully 
interposed, they would have died. As 
they were originally his gift to us, so. 
we should regard each interposition of 
that kind as a new gift, and receive 
the recovered and restored friend as 
a fresh gift from his hand. 

(14.) We should feel that lives thus 
preserved and thus recovered from 
danger, belong to God. He has pre- 
served them. In the most absolute 
sense they belongs to him, and to him 
they should be consecrated. So Paul 
felt; and his whdll life shows how 
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entirely he regarded himself as hound 
to devote a life often preserved in the 
midst of peril, to the service of his 
kind Benefactor. There is no claim 
more absolute than that which God 
has on those whom he has preserved 
from dangerous situations, or whom he 
has raised up from the borders of the 
grave. All the strength which he has 
imparted, all the talent, learning, skill, 
which he has thus preserved, should 
be regarded in the most absolute sense 
as his, and should be honestly and 
entirely Consecrated to him. But 
for him w ^ should have died ; and he 
has a right to our services and obedi- 
eneft which is entire, and which should 
be felt to be perpetual. And it may 
be added, that the right is not less 
clear and strong to the service of 
those whom he keeps without their 
being exposed to such peril, or raised 
up from such beds of sickness. A 
very few only of the interpositions of 
God in our behalf are seen by us. A 
small part of the perils to which we 
may be really exposed are seen. And 
it is no less owing to his preserving 
care that we are kept in health, and 
strength, and in the enjoyment of 
reason, than it is that wo are raised 
up from dangerous sickness. Man is 
as much bound to devote himself to 
God for preserving him from sickness 
and danger, as he is for raising him 
up when he has been sick, and defend- 
ing him in danger. 

( 15 .) We have here .an instance of 
the principle on which Paul acted, 
ver. 12. In his aims, and in the 
manner of accomplishing his aims, he 
was guided only by the principles of 
simplicity and sincerity, and by the 
grace of God. He had no sinister 
and worldly purpose; ho had no^ 
crooked and subtle policy by which to 
accomplish his purposes. He sought 
simply the glory of God and the sal- 
vation of man ; and he sought this in 
a manner plain, direct, honest, and 
straight-forward. He admitted none 
of the principles of worldly policy 
which have been so often acted on 
since in the church ; he knew nothing 
of “pious frauds,*' which have so often 
disgraced the pressed friends of the 
Kedepm<*r ; he admitted no form of 


deception and delusion, even for the 
promotion of objects which were 
great, and good, and desirable, lie 
knew that all that ought to be done 
could be accomplished by straight- 
forward and simple-hearted purposes; 
and that a cause which depended on 
the carnal and crooked policy of the 
world was a bad cause ; and that such 
policy would ultimately ruin the best 
of causes. How happy would it have 
been if these views had always pre- 
vailed in the church ! 

( 16 .) We see the value of a good 
conscience, ver. 12. Paul had the 
testimony of an enlightened conscience 
to the correctness and uprightness 
of his course of life everywhere. 
He felt assured that his aims had 
been right ; and that he had endea- 
voured in all simplicity and sincerity 
to pursue a course of life which such 
a conscience would approve. Such a 
testimony, such an approving con- 
science is of inestimable value. It is 
worth more than gold, and crowns, 
and all that the earth can give. 
When like Paul we are exposed to 
peril, or trial, or calamity, it matters 
little, if we have an approving con- 
science. When like him we are per- 
secuted, it matters little if we have 
the testimony of our own minds that 
we have pursued an upright and an 
honest course of life. When like 
him we look death in the face, and 
feel that we “have the sentence of 
death in ourselves,” of what inestima- 
ble value then will be an approving 
conscience ! How unspeakable the 
consolation if we can look back then 
on a life spent in conscious integrity; 
a life spent in endeavouring to pro- 
mote the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of the world ! 

(17.) Every Christian should feel 
himself sacredly bound to maintain a 
character of veracity, ver. 19, 20. 
Christ was always true to his word ; 
and all that God has promised shall 
be certainly fulfilled. And as a 
Christian is a professed follower of 
him who was “the Amen and the true 
witness,” he should feel himself bound 
by the most sacred obligations to ad- 
here to all his promises, and to 
fulfil all his word. No man can do 
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any good who is not a man of truth ; 
and in no way can Christians more 
dishonour their profession, and injure 
the cause of the Redeemer, than by a 
want of character for unimpeachable 
veracity. If they make promises 
which are never fulfilled ; if they state 
that as true which is not true ; if they 
overload their narratives with circum- 
stances which had no existence ; if 
they deceive, and defraud others ; and 
if they are so loose in their state- 
ments that no one believes them, it is 
impossible for them to do good in 
their Christian profession. Every 
Christian should have — as ho easily 
may have — such a character for ver- 
acity that every man shall put implicit 
confidence in all his promises and 
statements ; so implicit that they shall 
deem his word as good as an oath ; 
and his promise as certain as though 
it were secured by notes and bonds in 
the most solemn manner. The word 
of a Christian should need no strength- 
ening by oaths and bonds ; it should 
be such that it could really not be 
strengthened by any thing that notes 
and bonds could add to it. 

(18.) All Christians should regard 
themselves as consecrated to God, 
ver. 21. They have been anointed, 
or sot apart to his service. They 
should feel that they are as really set 
apart to his service as the ancient 
prophets, priests, and kings were to 
their appropriate ofl&ces by the cere- 
mony of anointing. They belong to 
God, and are under every sacred and 
solemn obligation to live to him, and 
him alone. 

(19.) It is an inestimable privilege 
to be a Christian, ver. 21, 22. It is 
regarded as a privilege to be an heir 
to an estate, and to have an assurance 
that it will be ours. But the Chris- 
tian has an “ earnest,” a pledge that 
heaven is his. He is anointed of 
God ; he is sealed for heaven. Hea- 
ven is his home ; and God is giving 
to him daily evidence in his own ex- 
perience that he will soon be admitted 
to its pure and blissful abodes. 

(20.) The joys of the Christian on 
earth are of the same nature as the 
joys of heaven. These comforts are 
;in earnest ’ of the future inherit- 
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ance ; a part of that which the Ch^ris- 
tian is to enjoy forever. His joys on 
earth are “ heaven begun and all 
that is needful to constitute heaven is 
that these joys should be expanded 
and perpetuated. There will be no 
other heaven than that which would 
be constituted by the expanded joys 
of a Christian. 

(21.) No one is a Christian, no one 
is fitted for heaven, who has not such 
principles and joys as being fully ex- 
panded and developed would consti- 
tute heaven. The joys of he tven are 
not to bo created for us as l)me new 
thing ; they are not to be such as we 
have had no foretaste, no conception 
of ; but they are to be such as will be 
produced of necessity by removing 
imperfection from the joys and feel- 
ings of the believer, and carrying 
them out without alloy, and without 
interruption, and without end. The 
man, therefore, who has such a char- 
acter, that if fairly developed would 
not constitute the joys of heaven, is 
not a Christian. He has no evidence 
that he has been born again ; and all 
his joys are fancied and delusive. 

(22.) Christians should be carefUl 
not to grieve the Holy Spirit ; comp. 
Eph. iv. 30. It is by that Spirit that 
they are “ anointed” and “ sealed.” 
and it is by his influences that they 
have the earnest o’f their future in- 
heritance. All good influences on 
their minds proceed from that Spirit; 
and it should be their high and con- 
stant aim not to grieve him. By no 
course of conduct, by no conversa- 
tion, by no impure thought, should 
they drive that Spirit from their 
minds. All their peace and joy is 
dependent on their cherishing his 
sacred influences ; and by all the 
Ineans in their power they should 
strive to secure his constant agency 
on their souls. 

CHAPTER JI. 

In this chapter Paul continues the 
discussion of the subject which had 
been introduced in the previous chap- 
ter. At the close of that chapter, he 
had stated the reasons why he had 
not visited the church at Corinth ; 
see Notes on chap. i. 23, 24. The 
main reason was, that instead of com- 
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CIJAPTER II. 2 For if I make you sorry, who 

B ut I determined this with is he then that maketh me glad, 
myself, that I would not come but the same which is made sorry 
^in to you in heaviness. « by me ? * : 

a chBp.1 ,23; 12.20,21; 13.10 

ing to them in that disordered, and seeing him tlxere, he had gone on to ' 
irregular state, he had preferred to Macedonia, ver. 12, 13. There, it j 
send them an affectionate letter, would seem, he met Titus, and learneil 
Had he come to them personally he that his letter had had all the success 
would have felt himself called on to which he could have desired. It had 
exercise the severity of discipline, been kindly received ; and all that ho 
He chose, therefore, to try what the had wished in regard to discipline had 
effect woidd be of a faithful and kind been performed, ver. 14. The hear- 
epistle. this chapter, ho prose- ing of this success gives him occasion 
cutes the ^ame subject. He states, to thank God for it, as one among 
therefore, more at length, the reason many instances in which his efforts to j 
why he had not come to them, ver. 1 advance his cause had boon crowned 
— 5. ^’he reason was, that he resolv- with success. God had made him 
ed not to come to them, if ho could everywhere successful ; and had made 
avoid it, with severity; that his heart him triumph in Christ in every place. I 
.was pained even with the necessity of This fact gives him occasion (ver. 15, ' 
sending such a letter ; that ho wrote 16) to state the general oftect of his j 
it with much anguish of spirit ; yet preaching and his labours. 11 is j 
that he cherished towards them the efforts, he says, were always accopta- j 
most tender love. In his former ble to God — though he could not bo j 
epistle (chap, v.) he had directed them ignorant that in some cases the gospel j 
to exercise discipline on the offending which he preached was the occasion i 
person in the church. This had been of the aggravated condemnation of | 
done according to his direction ; and those who heard and rejected it. Yet i 
the offender had been suitably punish- he had the consolation of reflecting j 
ed for his offence. He had boon ex- that it was by no fault of his, ver. 17. i 
communicated ; and it would seem It was not because he had corrupted ! 
that the effect on him had been to the word of God ; it was not because i 
induce him to forsake his sin, and he was unfaithful ; it was not bccausi* 
probably to put away his father’s wife, he was not sincere. lie had a good 
and he had become a sincere peni- conscience — a conscience whicli as- 
tent. Paul, therefore, in the next sured him that he spoke in sincerity, 
place (ver. 6 — 11), exhorts them to and as in tho sight of God — though I 
receive him again into fellowship with the unhappy effect might be that i 
tho church. The punishment he says many would perish from under his j 
had been sufficient (ver. 6) ; they ministry. ; 

ought now to be kind and forgiving 1. I determimd this with my- 
to him lest he should be overwhelmed self. I made up my mind on tliis 
with his sorrow (ver. 7) ; he says, that point ; 1 formed this resolution in 
he had forgiven him, so far as he was ►regard to my course. ^ That 1 would 
concerned, and he entreated them to not come again to you with heaviness. 
do the same (ver. 10) ; and says that In grief (whAwt). “ I would not come, 
they ought, by all means, to pursue if I could avoid it, in circumstancc-s 
such a course that Satan could get which must have grieved both me and 
no advantage of them, ver. 11. Paul you. I would not come while there 
then states the disappointment which existed among you such irregularities 
he had had at Troas in not seeing as must have pained my heart, and as 
Titus, from whom he had expected to must have compelled me to resort to 
ieamwhat was the state of tho church such acts of discipline as would be 
at Corinth, and what was the recep- painful to you. I resolved, therefore, 
tion of his letter tilfere ; but that not to endeavour to remove these evils 
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3 And I wrote this same unto 
vou, lest, when I cjame, I should 
have sorrow from them of whom 


I ought to rejoice; having con- 
fidence in you all, that my joy^is 
the joy of you all. 


before I came, that when I did come, 
my visit might be mutually agreeable 
to us both. For that reason I 
changed my purpose about visiting 
you, when I heard of those disorders, 
and resolved to send an epistle. If 
that should be successful, then the 
way would be open for an agreeable 
visit to you." This verse, therefore, 
contains the statement of the princi- 
pal reason why he had not come to 
them as he had at first proposed. It 
was really from no fickleness, but it' 
was from love to them, and a desire 
that his visit should be mutually 
agreeable, comp. Notes, chap. i. 23. 

2. For if I made you sorry. “ If j 
when I should come among you, I 
should be called on to inflict sorrow 
by punishing your offending brethren 
by an act of severe discipline as soon 
as I came, who would there be to give 
me comfort but those very persons 
whom I had affected with grief? How 
little prepared would they bo to make 
me happyi and to comfort me, amidst 
the deep sorrow which I should have 
caused by an act of severe discipline. 
After such an act — an act that would 
spread sorrow through the whole/ 
church, how could I expect that com- 
fort which I should desire to find 
among you. The whole church would 
be affected with grief ; and though I 
might be sustained by the sound part 
of the church, yet my visit would be 
attended with painful circumstances. 

I resolved, therefore, to remove all 
cause of difficulty, if possible, before 
I came, that my visit might be plea- 
sant to us all." The idea is, that 
there was such a sympathy between 
him and them ; that he was so attached 
to them, that he could not expect to 
be happy unless they were happy ; 
that though he might be conscious he 
was only discharging a duty, and that 
God would sustain him in it, yet that 
it would mar the pleasure of his visit,, 
and destroy all his anticipated happi- 
ness by the general ^ief. 

3. And I wrote this same unto you. 
The words " this same" (rtvrt avro) 


refer to what he had written to them 
in the former epistle, particularly to 
what he had written in regard to the 
incestuous person, requiring them to 
excommunicate him. Probably the 
expression also includes the com- 
mands in his former epistle to reform 
their conduct in general, and to put 
away the abuses and evil practices 
which prevailed in the chujeh there. 
^ Lest when I come, Lest I 
should be obliged if I came personally 
to exercise the severity of discij^line, 
and thus to diffuse sorrow throughout 
the entire church. ^ i shovtcL have 
sorrow from them of whom I ought to 
rejoice. Lest I should have grief in 
the church. Lest the conduct of the. 
church, and the abuses which prevail 
in it should give me sorrow. I should 
be grieved with the existence of these 
evils ; and I should be obliged to resort 
to measures which would be painful 
to me, and to the whole church. Paul 
sought to avoid this by persuading 
them before he came to exercise the 
discipline themselves, and to put 
away the evil practices which prevailed 
among them. ^ Having confidence 
iu you all. Having confidence that 
this is your general character, that 
whatever adds to my joy, or promotes 
my happiness, would give joy to you 
all. Paul had enemies in Corinth ; 
he knew that there were some there 
whose minds were alienated from 
him, and who were endeavouring to 
do him injury. Yet he did not doubt 
that it was the general character of 
the church that they wished him well, 
and would desire to make him happy; 

‘ that what would tend to promote his 
happiness would also promote theirs ; 
and therefore, that they would be will- 
ing to do any thing that would make 
his visit agreeable to him when he came 
among them. lie was, therefore, per- 
suaded that if he wrote them an afibii;- i 
tionate letter, they would listen to his 
injunctions, that thus all that was 
painful might be avoided when he came 
among them. 

4. For out of muhh afilietton. Pos- 
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4 For out of much affliction might know the love « which 
and anguish of heart I wrote un- I have more abundantly unto 
to you with many tears ; not that you. 

I ye should be grieved, but that ye 5 But if ^ any have caused 
a chap.ll . 2 . d Gal.5. 10. 

sibly Paul’s enemies had charged him in the language of reproof. All this 
with being harsh and overbearing, is often done by others ; but Paul 
They may have said that there was pursued a diderent course. He sent 
much needless severity in his letter, an affectionate letter to the offenders 
He here meets that, and says, that it themselves ; and he did it with many 
was with much pain and many tears tears. It was done weeping. Ad- 
that he was constrained to write as monition would always be done right 
he did. Jle was pained at their con- if it was done with tears. Discipline 
duct, andkat the necessity which ex- would always be right, and would be 
isted for shch an epistle. This is an effectual, if it were administered with 
eminently beautiful instance of Paul’s tears. Any man will receive an ad- 
kinaness of heart, and his susceptibil- monition kindly, if he who administers 
ity tcFtonder impressions. The evil it dfscs it weeping ; and the heart of 
conduct of others gives pain to a good an offender will be melted, if lie who 
man ; and the necessity of administer- attempts to reprove him comes to him 
ing reproof and discipline is often as with tears. How happy would it be 
painful to him who does it, as it is to if all who attempt to reprove should 
those who arc the subjects of it. do it with Paul’s spirit. How happy, 
% And anguish of heart. The word if all discipline should be administered 
rendered “ anguish” (<rvvo^ii) means, in the church in his manner. But, 
properly, a holding together or shut- wo may add, how seldom is this donci 
ting up ; and then, pressure, distress. How few are there who feel them- 
anguish — an affliction of the heart by solves called on to reprove an offend- 
which one feels tightened or con- ing brother, or to charge broth(?r 
strained ; such a pressure as groat with heresy or crime, that do it with 
grief causes at the heart. ^ I wrote tears ! % Not that ye should he 

unto you with many tears. With grieved. It was not my object to 
nrmch weeping and grief that I was give you pain. ^ But that ye might 
constrained to write such a letter, hiov) the love, <fcc. This was one of 
This was an instaiuje of Paul’s great the best evidences of his great love to 
tenderness of heart — a trait of char- them which he could possibly give, 
acter which ho uniformly evinced. It is proof of genuine friendship for 
With all his strength of mind, and all another, when wo faithfully and affcc- 
his courage and readiness to face tionately admonish him of the error 
danger, Paul was not ashamed to of his course ; it is the higlicst proof 
weep ; and especially if he had any of affection when w’o do it with tears, 
occasion of censuring his Christian It is cruelty to suffer a brother to 
brethren, or administering discipline; remain in sin unadmonished ; it is 
comp. Phil. iii. 88; Acts xx. 31. cruel to admonish him of it in a harsh, 
This is also a specimen of the manneri severe, and authoritative tone; but 
in which Paul met the faults of his it is proof of tender attachment when 
Christian brethren. It was not with we go to him with tears, and entreat 
bitter denunciation. It was not with him to repent and reform. No man 
sarcasm and ridicule. It was not by gives higher proof of attachment to 
blazoning those faults abroad to another than he who affectionately 
others. It was not with the spirit of admonishes him of his sin and danger, 
rejoicing that they had committed &. If any have caused grief. Tliere 
errors, and had been guilty of sin. It is doubtless here an allusion to the 
was not as if he was glad of the op- incestuous person. But it is very 
portunity of administering rebuke, delicately done. He does not njen- t 
and look pleasurain denunciation and tion him by naiine. There is not any- 

»i .1 j 
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grief, he not grieved me, 6 Sufficient to such a man ^ this 
but in i^att : that I may not over- * punishment, which was inflicied 
charge you all. ^ of many. , 

g Gal.4.12. I OT, censure. & lCor.5.4,5; lTim.6.20. 

wh^re an allusion to his name ; nor and the idea is, that they had 
is it possible now to know it. Is this promptly administered sufficient dis- 
not a proof that the names of the cipline, and that they were not now 
offending brethren in a church should to be charged severely with having ' 
not be put on the records of sessions, neglected it. Even while Paul said 
and churches, and presbyteries, to be he had been pained and grieved, he 
handed down to posterity? Paul does had seen occasion not to bear hard 
not here either expressly refer to such on the whole church, but to be ready 
a person. He makes his remark to commend them for theiroprompt- 
general, that it might be as tender ness in removing the cslvliM of the 
and kind to tho offending brother as offence. ■ 

I possible. They would know whom 6. Sujicient to such a man. ^he 
he meant, but they had already pun- incestuous person that had been by 
ished him, as Paul supposed, enough, Paul’s direction removed fro/ll the 
and now all that he said in regard to church. The Object of Paul here is 
him was as tender as possible, and to have him again restored. For that | 
fitted, as much as possible, to concili- purpose he says that the punishment 
ate his feelings and allay his grief, which they had inflicted on him was 
tie did not harshly charge him with “sufficient.” It was, (1.) A suffi- 
sin ; he did not use any abusive or cient expresion of the evil of the ! 
severe epithets ; but ho gently insiu- offence, and of the readiness of the I 
uates that he “ had caused grief ho church to preserve itself pure; 
had pained the hearts of his brethren, and, (2.) It was a sufficient punish- 

II jffe hath not grieved me, but in part, ment to the offender. It had accom- 

He has n*t particularly offended or plished all that he had desired. It 
grieved me. He has grieved me only had humbled him, and brought him to 
in common with others, and as a part repentance ; and doubtless led him 
of the church of Christ. All have to put away his wife ; comp. Note, 1 
common cause of grief ; and I have Cor. v. 1. As that had been done, it 
no interest in it which is not common was proper now that he should be 
to you all. I am but one of a great again restored to the privileges of the 
number who have felt the deepest church. No evil would result from 
concern on account of his conduct, such a restoration, and their duty to 
^ That I may not overcharge you all:, their penitent brother demanded it. 
That I may not hear hard Mr. Locke has remarked that Paul 

on you all ; that I may not accuse you conducts this subject here with very 
all of having caused me grief. The great tenderness and delicacy. The 
sense is, “Grief has been produced, entire passage from ver. 5 to ver. 10 
I, in common with the church, have relates solely to this offending brother, 
been pained, and deeply pained, with yet he never once mentions his name, 
the conduct of the individual referred «nor does he mention his crime. He 
to ; and with that of his abettors and speaks of him only in the soft terms 
friends. Hut I would not charge the of “such a one” and “any one i” 
whole church with it ; or seem to bear nor does he use an epithet which 
hard on them, or overcharge them would be calculated to wound his feel- 
with want of zeal for their purity, or ings, or to transmit his name to pos- 
unwillingness to remove the evil.” terity, or to communicate it to other 
They had shown their willingness to. churches. So that though this epistle 
correct the evil by promptly removing should be read, as Paul doubtless in- 
the offender when he had directed it. tended, by other churches, and be i 
The tense of this verse should be con- transmitted to future times, yet no | 
nected with the verse that follows ; one would ever he ^.acquainted with I 
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7 So ® that contrariwise ye 

a Galf6.1. 


CHAPTEE II. g# 

ought rather to forgive hin^ aiid 


I the name of the individual. How 
different this from the temper of those 
who would blazon abroad the names 
of offenders, or make a permanent 
record to carry them down with dis- 
honour to posterity? Which was 
inflicted of many. By the church in 
its collective capacity ; see Note on 
1 Cor. V. 4. Paul had required the 
church to administer this act of dis- 
cipline, and they liad promptly done 
it. It is\vident that the whole clmrcli 
was concerned in the administration 
of the act of discipline ; as the words 
“ of many” (awo cfXuotaiv') are not 
appliiuble either to a single “ bishop,” 
or a single minister, or a presbytery, 
or a bench of elders ; nor can they 
be so regarded, except by a forced and 
unnatural construction. Paul had 
directed it to be done by the assem- 
bled church (1 Cor. V. 4), and this 
I phrase shows that they had followed 
his instructions . Locke supposes that 
the phrase means, “by the majority;” 
Macknight renders it, “ by the greater 
number Bloomfield supposes that 
it means that the “ ])unishmcnt was 
carried into effect by all.” Dod- 
dridge paraphrases it, “ by the whole 
body of your society.” The expres- 
sion proves beyond a doubt that the 
whole body of the society was con- 
cerned in the act of tlie excommuni- 
cation, and that is a proper way of 
administering discipline. Whether 
it proves, however, that that is the 
mode which is to be observed in all 
instances, may admit of a doubt, as 
the example of tho early churches, in 
a particular case, docs not prove that 
that mode has the force of a binding 
rule on all. ^ 

[It cannot fairly be argued from this verse, 

I hat the “many" or the whole congregation, 
judicially concerned in the act of ex- 
com.iiunicatiou ; yet as their concurrence 
was essential, in order to carry the sentence 
into effect, it was “ inflicted of many" in a 
most empliatic sense. The refusal, on the | 
part of the members of the church, to hold , 
intercourse with the incestuous man, carried 
info effect what the epostle had judieiaUy 
pronounced. See the Supplementary Note on 
iCor. V.4.] •• 


7. oo that contrariwise. On the 
other hand : on the contrary. That 
is, instead of continuing the punish- 
ment. Since the punishment was 
sufficient, and has answered all the 
purpose of bearing your testimony 
against the offence, and of bringing 
him to repentance, you ought again 
to admit him to your communion. 
^ Ye ought rather to forgive him. 
Rather than continue the pain and 
disgrace of excommunication. It 
follows jfrora this, (1.) That the pro- 
per time for restoring an offender is 
only when the punishment has answer- 
ed the purpose for which it was 
designed ; i. e. has shown the just 
abhorrence of tho church against tho 
sin, and has reformed the offender ; 
and, (2.) That when that is done the 
church ought to forgive tho offending 
brother, and admit him again to their 
fellowship. When it can bo ascer- 
tained that the punishment has been 
effectual in reforming him, may de- 
T)ond somewhat on tho nature of the 
offence. In this case, it.w^as suffi- 
ciently shown by his putting away his 
wife, and by tho manifestations of 
sorrow. So in otluT cases, it may be 
shown by a man’s abandoning a course 
of sill, and reforming his life. If he 
ha.s been unjust, by his repairing tho 
evil ; if he has been pursuing an un- 
lawful business, by abandoning it ; if 
he has pursued a course of vice ; by | 
his forsaking it, and by giving satis- ! 
factory evidences of sorrow and of j 
reformation, for a period sufficiently ) 
long to show his sincerity. The time j 
which will he required in each case, > 
must depend, of course, somewhat on 
the nature of the offence, the previous ! 
character of the individual, the temp- j 
tations to which he may bo exposed, j 
! and the disgrace which he may have | 
brought on his Christian calling. It I 
i.s to be observed, also, that then hi.s | 
restoration is to be regarded as an I 
act of forgiveness, a favour i 

i. e. favour, grace) on tlie 
part of the church. It is not a mat- ' 
ter of justice, or of claim on his part, ; 
for having once dishonoured his call- j 
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comfort Uimy lest perhaps such a ye would confirm love toward 

one should be swallowed up with him. 

overmuch sorrow. 9 For to this end also did *I 

8 Wherefore I beseech you that write, that I might know the proof 


ing, he has forfeited his right to a 
^ood standing among Christians ; but 
it is a matter of favour, and he should 
be willing to humble himself before 
the church, and make suitable ac- 
knowledgment for his offences. ^ And 
comfort him. There is every reason 
to think that this man became a sin- 
cere penitent. If so, ho must have 
been deeply pained at the remem- 
brance of his sin, and the di||ionour 
which he had brought on his profes- 
sion, as well as at the consequences 
in which he had been involved. In 
this deep distress, Paul tells them that 
they ought to comfort him. They 
should receive him kindly, as God 
receives to his favour a penitent sin- 
ner. They should not cast out his 
name as evil ; they should not reproach 
him for his sins ; they should not 
harrow up his recollection of the 
offence by often referring to it ; they j 
should be willing to bury it in lasting 
forgetfulness, and treat him now as a 
l)rother. It is a duty of a church to 
treat with kindness a true penitent, ! 
and reefeive him to their affectionate i 
embrace. The offence should be for- 
given and forgotten. The consola- I 
tions of the gospel, adapted to the 
condition of penitents, should be 
freely administered ; and all should 
be done that can be, to make the 
offender, when penitent, happy and 
useful in the community. ^ Lest 
perhaps such a one. Still forbearing 
to mention his name ; still showing 
towards him the utmost tenderness 
and delicacy. ^ Should be swallowed 
up, <&c. Should bo overcome with 
grief, and should be rendered inca* 
pable of usefulness by his excessive 
sorrow. This is a strong expression, 
denoting intensity of grief. We speak 
of a man’s being drowned in sorrow ; 
or overwheliped with grief ; of grief 
preying upon him. The figure here 
is probably taken from deep waters, 
or from a whirlpool, which seems to 
swallow up any thing that comes 
within reach. Excessive grief or ca- 


lamity, in the Scriptures, is often 
compared to such waters ; see Ps. 
exxiv. 2 — 6. “ If it had not been the 
Loai) who was on our side when men 
rose up against us, then they had 
swallowed us up quick, when their' 
wrath was kindled against us ; then 
the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul ; then 
the proud waters had gone /ver our 
soul;” see Ps. Ixix. 1. “Save me, 
O God, for the waters are come into 
ray soul.” Paul apprehended thaff by 
excessive grief, the offending br« ther 
would be deltroyed. Ilis life would 
waste away under the effect of his 
excommunication and disgrace, and 
the remembrance of his offence would 
prey upon him, and sink him to the 
grave. 

8. Wherefore I beseech you that ye 
would confirm your love towUrd him. 
The word . here rendered confirm 
{xv^Strat) occurs in the New Testa- 
ment only here and in Gal. iii. 15. It 
means to give authority, to establish 
as valid, to confirm ; and here means 
that they should give strong expres- 
sions and assurances of their love to 
him ; that they should pursue such a 
course as would leave no room for 
doubt in regard to it. Tindal has well 
rendered it, ” Wherefore I exhort 
you that love may have strength over 
him.” Paul referred, doubtless, here 
to some public act of the church by 
which the sentence of excommunica- 
tion might be removed, and by which 
the offender might have a public 
assurance of their favour. 

9. For to this end did I write.’ The 
Ipostle did not say that this was the 
only purpose of his writing, to induce 
them to excommunicate the offender. 
He does not say that he wished in an 
arbitrary manner to test their willing- 
ness to obey him, or to induce them 
to do a thing in itself wrong, in order 
to try their obedience. But the 
meaning is this : This was the , main 
reason why he wrote to them, rather 
than to come personally among them. 
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I of you, whether ye be obedient ® 
in, aJl things, 

10 To whom ye forgive any 
thing, I forgive dso': for if I 
forgave any thing, to whom I for- 

a chap. 7. 16^ 


gave it, for your sakes forgave I U 
in the * person of Christ. 

11 Lest Satan should get an ad- 
vantage of us: for we are not igno- 
rant of his devices. 

1 or, tight. 


The thing ought to have been done ; 
the offender ought to be punished ; 
and Paul says that he adopted the 
method of writing to them rather than 
of coming among them in person, in 
order to give them an opportunity to 
show whether they were disposeik to 
be obedioiit. And the sense is, “ You 
may now forgive him. He has not 
only been sufficiently punished, and 
he hhs not only evinced suitable peni- 
tcncejbut also another object which 
I had in view has been accomplished. 
I desired to see whether you were, as 
a church, disposed to be obedient. 
That object, also, has been .accom- 
plished. And now, since every thing 
aimed at in the case of discipline has 
been secured, you may forgive him, and 
should, without hesitation, again re- 
ceive him to the bosom of the church.” 

10. To whom ye forgive any thing. 
The sense here is, “ I have confidence 
in you as a Christian society and such 
confidence, that if you forgive an offence 
in one of your members, I shall approve 
the act, and shall also be ready to for- 
give.” He refers, doubtless, to this 
(•articular case ; but he makes his 
remark general. It is implied here, 
I think, that the Corinthians were 
disposed to forgive the offending bro- 
ther; and Paul here assures them 
that they had his hearty assent to 
this, and that if they did forgive him, 
be was ready to join them in the act, 
and to forgive him also. If For if I 
forgave any thing. If I forgive any 
thing ; if 1 remit any of the punish- 
ments which have been inflicted by 
iny authority. ^ For your sakes. It 
is not on account of Uie offender 
alond ; it is in order to promote the 
liappiness and purity' of the church. 
If In the person of Christ. 'Locke 
paraphrases this, “ By the authority, 
and in the name of Christ.” Dod- 
dridge, “ As in the person of Christ, 
and by the high authority with which 
he has been pleased to invest me.” 


Tindal, “ In the room of Christ.” 
The word rendered (Marg. 

sight, from and 

means properly the part towards, at, 
and around the eye. — Robinson. 
Then it means the face, visage, coun- 
tenance ; then the presence, person, 
<fec. Here it probably means, in the 
presence of Christ ; with his eye upon 
me, and Conscious that 1 am acting 
before him, and must give account to 
him. It implies, undoubtedly, that 
Paul acted by his authority, and felt 
that he was doing that which Christ 
would approve. 

11. Lest Satan. The devil. The 
name Satan denotes an adversary, an 
accuser, an enemy. It is the usual 
proper name which is given to the 
devil, the great adversary of God and 
man. If Should get an advantage of 
us. The literal translation of iho 
Greek would be, “ That wo may not 
be defrauded by Satan. ” /un 

•r'AionKvyi^ci(A%> u^ro voV ffaram). The 
verb here used denotes to have more 
than another ; then to gain, to take 
advantage of one, to defraud. And 
the idea is, that they should at once 
re-admit the penitent offender to their 
communion, lest if they did not do it, 
Satan would take advantage of it to 
do injury to him and them. It is a 
reason given by Paul why they should 
lose no time in restoring him to tho 
church. What the advantage was 
which Satan might gain, Paul does 
not specify. It might be this : That 
under pretence of duty, and seeking 
*the purity of the church, Satan would 
tempt them to harsh measures ; to 
needless severity of discipline ; to an 
unkind and unforgiving spirit ; and 
thus, at the aame time, injure the 
cause of religion, and ruin him who 
bad been the subject of discipline. 
% For we are not ignorant of his 
devices. We know his plans, his 
thoughts, his cunning, his skill. Wo 
arc not ignorant of the great number 
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12 Furthermore, when ® I came 
to Troas to preach Christ’e gospel, 
and a ^ door was opened unto me 
of the Lord. 

a Acts 16.8. »lCor.16.9. 


of stratagems which he is constantly 
using to injure us, and to destroy the 
souls of men. He is full of wiles ; 
and Paul had had abundant occasion 
to be acquainted with the means which 
he had used to defeat his plans and 
to destroy the church. The church, 
at all times, has been subjected to 
the influence of those wiles, as well 
as individual Christians. And the 
church, therefore, as well as individual 
Christians, should be constantly on 
its guard against those snares. Even 
the best and purest efforts of the 
church are often perverted, as in the 
case of administering discipline, to 
the worst results ; and by the impru- 
dence and want of wisdom; by the 
rashness or overheated zeal ; by the 
pretensions to great purity and love 
of truth ; and by a harsh, severe, and 
censorious spirit, Satan often takes 
advantage of the church, and advan- 
ces his own dark and mischievous 
designs. 

12. Furthermore. But (2i). This 
particle is properly adversative ; but 
frequently denotes transition, and 
Fertes to introduce something else, 
whether opposite to what precedes, or 
simply continuative or explanatory. 
Hero, it is designed to continue or 
explain the statement befor,e made of 
his deep affection for the church, and 
his interest in its affairs. He there- 
fore tells them that when he came to 
Troas, and was favoured there witl^ 
great success, and was engaged in a^ 
manner most likely of all others to 
interest his feelings and to give him 
joy, yet he was deeply distressed be- 
cause he had not heard, as he expected, 
from them ; but so deep was his 
anxiety that he left Troas and went 
into Macedonia. ^ When I came to 
Troas. This was a city of Phrygia, 
or Mysia, on the Hellespont, between 
Troy on the north, and Assos on the 
south ; see Note on Acts xvi. 8. It 
was on the regular route from Ephesus 


13 1 had no rest « in my spirit, be- 
cause I found not Titus my brother: 
but taking my leave of them I went 
from thence into Macedonia. 

e chap.7.5,6. 

to Macedonia. Paul took that route 
because on his journey to Macedonia 
he had resolved, for the reasons above 
stated, not to go to Corinth. ^ To 
jtresLcYiChrisfs gospel. Greek. “For 
{us) the gospel of Christ that is, 
on account of his gospel ; or to pro- 
mote it. Why he selected ’Troas, or 
the region of the Troad (Note, Acts 
xvi. 8), as the field of his labours, he 
docs not say. It is probable thau ho 
was waiting there to hear from Cor- 
inth by Titus, and while there he 
resolved not to be idle, but to make 
known as much as possible the gospel. 
^ And a door was opened unto me ; 
sec Note, 1 Cor. xvi. 9. There was 
an opportunity of doing good, and the 
people wore disposed to hear the gos- 
pel. This was a work in which Paul 
deliglited to engage, and in which ho 
usually found his highest comfort. It 
was of all things the most adapted to 
promote his happiness. 

13. / had no rest in my spirit. 1 
was disappointed, sad, deeply anxious. 
Though the work in which I was en- 
gaged was that which usually gives 
me ray highest joy, yet such was my 
anxiety to learn the state of things in 
Corinth, and the success of my letter, 
and to see Titus, whom I was expect- 
ing, that I had comparatively no 
peace, and no comfort, Fut taking 
my leave of them. Though so many 
considerations urged me to stay ; 
though there was such a promising 
^ eld , of labour, yet such was my 
anxiety to hear from you, that I left 
them. ^ I went from thence into 
Macedonia ; see Note, Acts xvi. 9. 
I went over where I expected to fiqd 
Titus, and to learn the state of your 
affairs. This is one of the few in- 
stances in which Paul left an inviting 
fleld of labour, and where there was a 
prospect of signal success, to go to 
another place. It is adduced here tc 
show the deep interest which he had 
in the church at, Corinth, and his 
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14 Now thanks he unto God, « 


which always causeth us to tri- 


a Roin.&37. 


anxiety to learn what was their con- 
dition. It shows that there Tfiarj be 
cases where it is proper for ministers 
to leave a field of great and inviting 
usefulness, to go to another field and 
to engage in another part of the great 
vineyard. 

14. Now thanks be unto God, &c. 
There seem to have been several 
sources of Paul’s joy on this occasion. 
The prin<ypal was, his constant and 
uniform success in endeavouring to 
advance the interests of the kingdom 
of t^p Redeemer. But in particular 
he rejoiced, (1.) Because Titus had 
come 9) him there, and had removed 
his distress ; comp. ver. 13. (2.) Be- 
cause he learned from him that his 
efforts in regard to the church at 
Corinth had been successful, and that 
they had hearkened to his counsels in 
his first letter; and, (3.) Because he 
was favoured with signal success in 
Macedonia. His being compelled, 
therefore, to remove from Troas and 
to go to Macedonia had been to him 
ultimately the cause of great joy and 
consolation. These instances of suc- 
cess Paul regarded as occasions of 
gratitude to God. ^ Which always 
causeth us. Whatever may be our 
efforts, and wherever we are. Whether 
it is in endeavouring to remove the 
errors and evils existing in a parti- 
cular church, or whether it be in 
preaching the gospel in places where 
it has been unknown, still success 
crawns our efforts, and we have the 
constant evidence of divine approba- 
tion. This was Paul's consolation in 
the midst of his many trials ; and it 
proves that, whatever may be the ex- 
ternal circumstances of a minister,^ 
whether poverty, want, persecution, 
or distress, he will have abundant 
occasion to give thanks to God if his 
efforts as a minister are crowned with 
success. ^ To triumph in CJtrist. 
To triumph through the aid of Christ, 
or in promoting the cause of Christ. 
Paul had no joy which was not con- 
nected with Christ, and ho had no 
success which ho did not trace to him. 
The word whiqji is here rendered 


triumph firom 

occurs in no other place in the New 
Testament, except in Col. ii. 15. It 
is there rendered “ triumphing over 
them in it,” that is, triumphing over 
the principalities and powers which 
he had spoiled, or plundered ; and it 
there means that Christ led them in 
triumph after the manner of a con- 
queror. The word is hero used in a 
causative sense — the sense of the 
Hebrew Hiphil conjugation. It pro- 
perly refers to a triumph ; or a tri- 
umphal procession. Originally the 
word meant a hymn which 

was sung in honour of Bacchus ; then 
the tumultuous and noisy procession 
which constituted the worship of the 
god of wine ; and then any procession 
of a similar kind. — Passow. It was 
particularly apj)liod among both the 
Greeks and the Romans to a public 
and solemn honour conferred on a 
victorious general on a return from a 
successful war in which ho was allowed 
a magnificent entrance into the capi- 
tal. In those triumphs, the victorious 
commander w%as usually preceded or 
attended by the spoils of war ; by the 
most valuable and magnificent articles 
which he had captured ; an^by the 
princes, nobles, generals, or people 
lyhom he had subdued. The victor 
r 4.S drawn in a magnificent chariot, 
uNially by two white horses. Other 
animals were sometimes used. “ When 
Pompey triumphed over Africa, his 
chariot was drawn by elephants ; that 
of Mark Antony by lions ; th.at of 
Hcliogabalus by tigers ; and that of 
Aurelius by deer.” — Clark. The 
people of Corinth were not unac- 
quainted with the nature of a triumph. 
About one hundred and forty-seven 
years before Christ, Lucius Mummius, 
the Roman consul, had conquered ail 
Achaia, and had destroyed Corinth, 
Thebes, and Colchis, and by order of 
the Roman scn,ate was favoured with 
a triumph, and was surnamed Achai- 
ms. Tindal renders this place, 
“ Thanks be unto God which always 
giveth us the victory in Christ.” 
Paul refers hero to a victory which 
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umph in Christ, and makethmaiu- 1 
fest the savour * of his knowledge 
by us in every place. 

a Ca.1.8. 

he had, and a triumph with which he 
was favoured by the Redeemer. It 
was a victory over the enemies of the 
gospel; it was success in advancing 
the interests of the kingdom of Christ; 
and he rejoiced in that victory, and 
in that success, with more solid and 
substantial joy than a Roman victor 
ever felt on returning from his con- 
quests over nations, even when at- 
tended with the richest spoils of vic- 
tory, and by liurnbled princes and 
kings in chains, and when the as- 
sembled thousands shouted lo tri- 
umpJie! H And maketh manifest. 
Makes known ; spreads abroad — ^as a 
pleasant fragrance is diifused through 
the air. The savour {iff The 
smell ; the fragranc<^ The word in 
the New Testament is used to denote 
a pleasant or fragrant odour, as of 
incense, or aromatics ; John xii. 3 ; 
see Eph. v. 2 ; Phil. iv. 18. There 
is an allusion here doubtless to the 
fact that in thc triumphal processions 
fragrant odours were diffused around ; 
flowers, diffusing a grateful smell, 
were scattered in the w.ay ; .’iifti on 
the altars of tlie gods imumse was 
burned during the procession, and 
sacrifices offered, and the whole city 
was filled with the smoke of sacrifices, 
and with perfumes. So Paul speaks 
of knowledge — the knowledge of 
Christ. In his triumphings, the 
knowledge of the Redeemer was dif- 
fused abroad, like the odours which 
were diffused in the triumphal march 
of the conqueror. And that odour or 
savour was acceptable to God — as the 
fragrance of aromatics and of incense 
was pleasant in the triumphal proces- 
sion of the returning victor. The 
phrase makes manifest the savour 
of his knowledge,” therefore, means, 
that the knowledge of Christ was dif- 
fused everywhere by Paul, as the 
grateful smell of aromatics was dif- 
fused all around the triumphing war- 
rior and victor. The effect of Paul’s 
conquests everywhere was to diffuse 
the knowledge of the Saviour — and 


16 For we are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them * that are 
saved, and in them that perish ; 

h lCor.1.18. 

this was aeceptable and pleasant to 
God — though there might be many 
who would not avail themselves of it, 
and would perish ; seo ver. 16. 

15. For we are unto God. We 
who are his ministers, and who thus 
triumph. It is implied here that Paul 
felt that ministers were labouring for 
Gofl, and felt assured t/iat their 
labours would bo acceptable to him. 
— The object of Paul in the statement, 
in this and in the following ver«#‘s, is 
undoubtedly to meet the ' trgos of 
his detractors and cnenin^-^. Ire says, 
therefore, that whatever was the 
result of his labours ’’n regard to the 
future salvation cf men : yet, that 
his well-meant cre'eavours, and 
labours, nnd solf-deniaie in preaching 
the gospel, were acccptahle to God. 
The measure of God’s approbation in 
the case was not his s^ but his 
fidelity, his zeal, his seK-ucn>al, what* 
ever might bo the rece ption of the 
gospel among those who heard it. 

A sweet savour. Like the smell of 
pleasant incense, or of grateful uro- 
iiiatics, Buch as were burned in the 
triumphal processions of returning 
conquerors. The meaning is, that 
their labours wore acceptable to God; 
he was pleased with them, and would 
bestow on them the smiles and proofs 
of his approbation. The word here 
rendered “ sweet savour ” (tvviiet) 
occurs only in this place, and in i^h. 
V. 2 ; Phil. iv. 18 ; and is applied to 
persons or things well-pleasing to 
God. It properly means good odour, 
or fragrance, and in the Septuagint 
.it is frequently applied to the incense 
that was burnt in the public worship 
of God and to sacrifices in general ; 
Gen. viii. 21 ; Ex. xxix. 18, 25, 41 ; 
Lev. i. 9, 13, 17 ; ii. 2, 9, 12 ; iii. 6, 
16 ; iv. 31, <bc. (kc. Here it means 
that the services of Paul and the other 
ministers of religion were as grateful 
to God as sweet incense, or accepta- 
ble sacrifices, Of Christ. That 
is, we are Christ’s sweet savour to 
God ; we are that \«hich he has ap* 
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pointed, and which he hai devoted 
and consecrated to God ; we are the 
offering, so to speak, which he is con- 
tinually making to God. them 

that are saved. In regard tq them 
who believe the gospel through ohr 
ministry and who are saved. Our 
labour in carrying the gospel to them, 
and in bringing them to the knowledge 
of the truth, is acceptable to God, 
Their s.alvation is an object of his 
highest desire, and he is gratified with 
our fidelity ami with our success. 
This reainon wh) their work was ac- 
ceptable to 'rod is more fully stated 
in thi ‘M .g verse, where it is 
saidatlMu ri retoronce to them they 
were ^lie *' savour of life unto life.” 
The word “ ho.o refers to all 

who bvv ou" * hristiaus, and who 
i entci her., ■, t nd r; 'he safv.otion of 
j rri'-'n is an oh)( . f *• icn 'U'sir*- to 
t«o<l, it can. u. o that all who 
hear the g'.spel > ..» men arc engaged 
in an af'cepta... service and cl. at all 
Ibeir efibrts v,i!, h-j pieasuig .e ’'in., 
jiuprovod' i'.‘ ) sight I r.#r;,rd 
to iJiii pari m ’• L.l’s stnleioeiit. i.j.ere 
can be no ditficiuty. % Ana in fimm 
that jierish. In rei'erenco to them 
who reject the gospel, ..na who are 
finally lost. — It is ‘inpliod here, (1.) 
That some would reject the gospel 
and perish, with whatever fidelity 
and self-denial the ministers of reli- 
gion might labour. (2.) That though 
t^his would bo the result, yet the 
labours of the ministers of religion 
would be acceptable to God. This is 
a fearful and awful declaration, and 
has been thought by many to be at- 
tended with difficulty, A few remarks 
may present the true sense of the 
passage, and remove the difficulty 
from it. (1.) It is not affirmed or 
implied here that the destruction of* 
those who would reject the gospel, 
and who would perish, was desired by 
God or would bo pleasing to him. 
This is no where affirmed or implied 
in the Bible. (3.) It is affirmed only 
that the labours of the ministers of 
religion in endeavouring to save them 
would be acceptable and pleasing to 
God. Their labours would be in 
order to save them, not to destroy ' 
them. Their deSire was to bring all 


to heaven-^nd this was acceptable 
to God. Whatever might be the 
result, whether successful or not, yet 
God wpiild be pleased with self-denial, 
and toil, and prayer that was honestly 
and zealously put forth to save others 
from death. They would be approved 
by God in proportion to the amount 
of labour, zeal, and fidelity which they 
evinced. (8.) It would be by no fault 
of faithful ministers that men would 
perish. Their efforts would be to 
save them, and those efforts would bo 
pleasing to God. (4.) It would he 
by no fault of the gospel that men 
would perish. The regular and pro- 
per tendency of the gospel is to save, 
n'H to destroy men ; as the tendency 
ot medicine is to lioal them, of food 
to support the body, of air to give 
vitality, of light to give pleasure to 
the eye, &c. It is provided for all, 
and is adajited to all. There is a 
sufficiency in the gospel for all men, 
and in its nature if i.s as really fitted 
to save one as another. Whatever 
may bo the manner in which it is re- 
ceive 1, it is .'ll ways in itself the same 
pure D’^d glorious system ; full of 
hencvoierico and mercy. The bitterest 
enemy of the yospcl cannot point to 
one ^ its provisions that is adapted 
or designed to make men miserable, 
and to destroy them. All its provi- 
sions arc adapted to salvation ; all its 
arrangements are those of benevo- 
lence ; all the powers and influences 
which it originates, are those which 
are fitted to save, not to destroy men. 
The gospel is what it is in itself— a 
pure, holy, and benevolent system, 
and is answerable only for effects 
which "a pure, holy, and benevolent 
system is fitted to produce. To uso 
the beautiful language of Theodorct, 
as quoted by Bloomfield, ** We indeed 
bear the sweet odour of Christ’s gos- 
pel to all ; but all who participate in 
it do not Experience its salutiforous 
effects. Thus to diseased eyes even 
the light of heaven is noxious ; yet 
the sun does not bring the injury. 
And to those in a fever, honey is bit- 
ter; yet it is sweet nevertheless. 
Vultures too, it is said, fly from sweet 
odours of myrrh ; yet myrrh is myrrh 
though the vultures avoid it. Thus, 
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16 To • tile ond toe are the 
a Jeim9.a8} iTet.i.ts. 


saviour of, death unto death; and 


I if sotne be saved, though others perish, 
the gospel retains its own virtue, and 
vre the preachers of it remain just as 
we are ; and the gospel retains its 
odorous and salutiferous properties, 
though some may disbelieve and abuse 
it, and perish.” Yet, (6.) It is im- 
plied that the gospel would be the 
occasion of heavier condemnation to 
some, and that they would sink into 
deeper ruin in consequence of its 
being preached to them. This is 
implied in the expression in ver. 16. 
“ to the one we are a savour of death 
unto death.” In the explanation of 
this, we may observe, (a) That those 
who perish would have perished at 
any rate. All were under condemna- 
tion whether the gospel had come to 
them or not. None will perish in 
consequence of the gospel’s having 
been sent to them who would not 
have perished had it been unknown. 
Mon do not perish because the gospel 
is sent to them, but for their own sins. 
(6) It is in fact by their own fault 
that men reject the gospel, and that 
they are lost. They arc voluntary in 
this ; and, whatever is their final 
destiny, they arc not under coiUpul- 
sion. The gospel compels no one 
against his will either to go to hea- 
ven, or to hell, (o) Men under the 
gospel sin against greater light than 
they do without it. They have more 
to answer for. It increases their re- 
sponsibility. If, therefore, they reject 
it, and go down to eternal death, they 
go from highei* privileges ; and they 
go, of coarse, to meet a more aggra- 
vated condemnation. For condem- 
nation will always be in exact propor- 
tion to guilt ; and guilt is in propor- 
tion to abused light and privileges. 
(d) The preaching of the gospel, and 
the offers of life, are often the occa- 
sion of the deeper guilt of the sinner. 

“ Often he becomes enraged. He gives 
vent to the deep malignity of his soul. 
He opposes the gospel with malice 
and infiiriated anger. His eye kindles 
with indignation, and his lip curls 
with pride and scorn. He is profane 
and blttsphemous ; and the offering of 


the gospel to him is the occasion of 
exciting deep and malignant passions 
against* God, against the Saviour, 
against the ministers of religion. 
Against the gospel, men often mani- 
fest the same malignity and scorn 
which they did against the Saviour 
himself. Yet this is not the fault of 
the gospel, nor of ministers of 
religion. It is the fault of sinners 
themselves ; and while ther,o can be 
no doubt that such a rejection of the 
gospel will produce their deeper con- 
demnation, and that it is a savour of 
death unto death unto them ; stilfthe 
gospel is good and benevolcnV, and 
still God will be pleased with those 
who faithfully offer its provisions, and 
who urge it on the attention of men. 

16. To the one. To those who 
perish. ^ We are the savour of death 
unto death. We arc the occasion of 
deepening their condemnation, and 
of sinking them lower into ruin. The 
expression here uspd moans literally, 

“ to the one class we bear a death-con- 
veying odour leading to their death” — , 
a savour, a smell which, under the 
circumstances, is destructive to life, 
and which leads to death. Mr. Locke 
renders this, “ To the one my preach- 
ing is of ill savour, unacceptable and 
offensive, by their rejecting whereof 
they draw death on themselves.” 
Grateful as their labours were to 
God, and acceptable as would bo their 
efforts, whatever might be the results, 
yet Paul could not be ignorant that 
the gospel would in fact be the means 
of greater condemnation to many ; 
see Notes on ver. Id. It was indeed 
by their own fault ; yet wherever the 
gospel was preached, it would to many 
have this result. It is probable that 
the language hero used is borrowed 
firom similar expressions which were 
common among the Jews. Thus in 
Debarim Rabba, sec. I, fol. 248, it is 
said, ” As the bee brings home honey 
to the owner, but stings others, so it 
is with the words of the law.” ” They 
(the words of the law) are a savour 
of life to Israel, but a savour of death 
to the people of thjs world.” Thus 
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to the other the savour of life which corrupt ^ the word of God i 
unto life. And who is sufl&cient but as of sincerity, but as of God, 
for these things % . in the sight * of God, speak we 2 

17 For we are not as many, in Christ. 

dcbap.3.5,6. \ oVy deal deocitfuVy with, chnp.4.2. b Hel». 11.27* 9or, o/. 

in Taarieth, fol. 7i 1» “ Whoever ^ And who is 8uffi,cient for these 
gives attention to the law on account things? For the arduous and respon- 
of the law itself, to him it becomes an sibie work of the ministry ; for a work 
aromatic of life (“*'*’71 so), but to him whose influence must be felt either in 
who does not attend to the law on the eternal salvation, or the eternal 
account of the law itself, to him it ruin of the soul. Who is worthy of j 
becomes an aromatic of death (nna so important a charge ? Who can i 
30)” — th^idea of which is, that as undertake it without trembling ? j 
medicines skilfully applied will heal, Who can engage in it without feeling , 
but if unskilfully applied will aggra- that he is in himself unfit for it, and I 
vate ^ disease, so it is with the word.s that he needs constant divine grace ? ! 
of the law. Again, “ The word of This is an exclamation which any one | 
the la# which proceeds out of the may well make in view of the respon- I 
mouth of God is an odour of life to sibilities of the work of the ministry. ' 
the Israelites, but an odour of death And we may remark, (1.) If J^aulfelt I 
to the Gentiles ; ” see Roseiimuller, this, assuredly others should feel it ' 
and Bloomfield. The sense of the also. If, with all the divine assist- 
passage is plain, that the gospel, by j aiico which he had ; all the proofs of i 
the wilful rejection of it, becomes the < the peculiar presence of God, and all 
means of the increased guilt and con- i the mighty miraculous powers con- 
demnation of many of those who hear | ferred on him, Paul had such a sense 
it. If And to the other. To tho.<je ; of unfitness for this great work, then 
who embrace it, and are saved, a consciousness of unfitness, and a ! 
if The savour of life. An odour, or deep sense of responsibility, may well 
fragrance producing life, or tending rest on all others. (2.) It was this 
to life. It is a living, or life-giving i sense of the responsibility of the min- 
savour. It is in itself grateful and i istry which contributed much to Paul’s 
pleasant, if Unto life. Tending to success. It was a conviction that the 
life ; or adapted to produce life. The results of his work must be seen in the 
word life here, as often elsewhere, is joys of heaven, or the woes of hell, 
used to denote salvation. It is (1.) that led him to look to God for aid, I 
Life in opposition to the death in sin and to devote himself so entirely to 
in which all are by nature ; (2.) In his great work. Men will not feel 
opposition to death in the grave — as much concern unless they have a deep 
it leads to a glorious resurrection ; sense of the magnitude and rosponsi- 
(3.) In opposition to eternal death ; biiity of their work. Men who feel 
to the second dying, as it leads to life as they should about the ministry will 
and pe/kce and joy in heaven ; see the look to God for aid, and will feel that 
words life” and “ death” explained he alone can sustain them in their 
in the Notes on Rom. vi. 23. The ^irduous duties, 
gospel is “the savour of life unto 11. For we are not as many. This 
life,” because, (1.) It is its nature and refers doubtless to the false teachers 
tendency to produce life and salva- at Corinth ; and to all who mingled 
tion. It is adapted to that ; and is human philosophy or tradition with 
designed to that end. (2.) Because the pure word of truth. V mV % design 
it actually results in the life and sal- in the statement in this verse seems 
\^tion of those who embrace it. It to be to affirm that ho had such a deep 
is the immediate and direct cause of sense of the responsibility of the min- 
their salvation ; of their recovery isterial office, and of its necessary 
from sin ; of their glorious resurrec- influence on the eternal destiny of 
tion ; of their eteimal life in heaven ; man, that it led him to preach the 
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simple gospel, t'he pure word of God. 
He did not dare to dilute it with any 
humaU mixture. He did not dare to 
preach philosophy, or human wisdom. 
He did not dare to mingle with it the 
-crude conceptions of man. He sought 
to exhibit the simple truth as it was 
in Jesus : and so deep was his sense 
of the responsibility of the office, and 
so great was his desire on the subject, 
that he had been enabled to do it, and 
to triumph always in Christ. So 
that, although he was conscious that 
he was in himself unfit for these 
[ things, yet by the grace of God he 
had been able always to exhibit the 
simple truth, and his labours had been 
crowned with constant and signal | 
success. % Which corrupt the word 
of God. Margin, ** deal deceitfully 
with.” The word here used (*«»*}- 
XiuavTif) occurs no where else in the 
New Testament, and does not occur 
in the Septuagint. The word is de- 
rived from Ki<rv>X.os, which signifies 
properly a huckster, or a retailer of 
wine, a petty chapman ; a man who 
buys up articles for the purpose of 
selling them again. It also means 
sometimes a vintner, or an innkeeper. 
The proper idea is that of a small 
dealer and especially in wine. Such 
persons were notorious, as they are 
now, for diluting their wines with 
water (comp. Sept, in Isa. i. 22) ; 
and for compounding wines of other 
substances than the juice of the grape 
for purposes of gain. Wine, of all 
substances in trade, perhaps, affords 
the greatest facilities for such dis- 
honest tricks ; and accordingly the 
dealers in that article have generally 
been most distinguished for fraudu- 
lent practices and corrupt and diluted 
mixtures. Hence the word comes to 
denote to adulterate ; to corrupt, &c.^ 
It is hero applied to those who adul- 
terated or corrupted the pure word 
of God in any way, and for any pur- 
pose. It probably has particular re- 
ference to those who did it either by 
Judaizing opinions, or by the mix- 
tures of a false and deceithil philoso- 
phy. The latter mode would ^ likely 
to prevail among the subtle and phil- 
osophizing Greeks. It is in such 
ways that the gospel has been usually 
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corrupted . ( 1 . ) It is done by attempt- 
ing to attach a philosophical explana- 
tion to the facts of revelation, and 
making the theory as important as the 
fact. (2.) By attempting to explain 
away the offensive points of revelation 
by the aid of philosophy. (3.) By 
akempting to make the facts of Scrip- 
ture accord with the prevalent notions 
of philosophy, and by applying a mode 
of interpretation to the Bible which 
would fritter away its meaning, and 
make it mean any thing or nothing at 
pleasure. In these, and in various 
other ways, men have corrupted the 
word of God ; and of all the evils 
which Christianity has ever sustained 
in this world, the worst havp been 
those which it has received from phil- 
osophy, and from those teachers who 
have corrupted the word of God. 
The fires of persecution it could meet, 
and still be pure ; the utmost efforts 
of princes, and monarch^, and of 
Satan to destroy it, it has outlived, 
and has shone purely .and brightly 
amidst aU these efforts ; but, when 
corrupted by philosophy, and by 
** science falsely so called, ” it has 
been dimmed in its lustre, paralyzed 
in its aims, and shorn of its power, 
and has ceased to be mighty in pulling 
down the strong holds of Satan’s king- 
dom. Accordingly, the enemy of God 
has ceased to excite persecution, and 
now aims in various ways to corrupt 
the gospel by the admixture of philo- 
sophy, and of human opinions. Tin- 
dal renders this passage, “ For we 
are not as many are which choppe and 
chaunge with the word of God” — 
an idea which is important and beau- 
tiful — but this is one of the few in- 
stances in which he mistook the sense 
of the original text. In general, the 
accuracy of his translation and his 
acquaintance with the true sense of 
the Greek text are very remarkable. 
^ But as of sincerity. Sincerely ; 
actuated by unmingled honesty and 
simplicity of aim ; see Note on chap, 
i. 12. ^ As of God. As influenced 
by him ; as under his control and din 
rection ; as having been sent by him ; 
as acting by his command ; see Note, 
chap. i. 12. % In the sight of God. 
As if we felt that his eye was always 
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on ns. Nothing is better fitted to 
make a man sincere and honest, than 
this. Speak we in Christ, In the 
name, and in the service of Christ. 
We deliver our message with a deep 
consciousness that the eye of the all- 
seeing God is on us ; that we can con- 
ceal nothing from him ; and that we 
must soon give up our account to him. 

REMARKS. 

1. In this chapter, and in the ma- 
nagement of the whole ease to which 
Paul herewefers, we have an instance 
of his tenderness in administering dis- 
cipline. This tenderness was mani- 
fested in many ways. (1.) He did 
nothing to wound the feelings of the 
offending party. (2.) He did nothing 
in the way of punishment which a 
stern sense of duty did not demand. 
(3.) He did it all with many tears. 
Ho wept at the necessity of adminis- 
tering discipline at all. Ho wept over 
the remissness of the church. He wept 
over the fall of the offending brother. 
(4.) He did not mention even the name 
of the offender. Ho did not blazon 
his faults abroad ; nor has he left 
any clue by which it can bo known ; 
nor did he take any measures which 
were fitted to pain, unnecessarily, the 
feelings of his friends. If all disci- 
pline in the church were conducted 
in this manner, it would probably 
always be effectual and successful, 
ver. 1 — 10. 

2. We ought cordially to receive 
and forgive an offending brother, as 
soon as he gives evidence of repent- 
ance. Wo should harbour no malice 
against him ; and if, by repentance, 
he has put away his sins, we should 
hasten to forgive him. This w§ 
should do as individuals, and as 
churches. God cheerfully forgives 
os, and receives us into favour on our 
repentance ; and we should hail ike 
privilege of treating all our offend- 
ing brethren in the same manner, 
ver. 7, 8. 

3. Churches should be careful that 
Satan should not get an advantage 
over them, ver. 11. In every way 
possible he will attempt it ; and per- 
haps in few modes is it more often 
done than in administering discipline. 


In such a case, Satan gains an advan- 
tage over a church in the following 
I ways, p.) In inducing it to neglect 
' discipline. This occurs often because 
an offender is rich, or talented, or is 
connected with infiuontial families : 
because there is a fear of driving off 
such families from the church ; be- 
cause the individual is of elevated 
rank, and the church suffers him to 
remain in her bosom. The laws of 
the church, like other laws, are often 
like cobwebs ; Great flies break 
through, and the smaller ones are 
caught. The consequence is, that 
Satan gains an immense advantage. 
Rich and influential offenders remain 
in the church ; discipline is relaxed ; 
the cause of Christ is scandalized ; 
and the church at large feels the in- 
fluence, and the work of God declines. 
(2.) Satan gains an advantage in dis- 
cipline, sometimes, by too great sever- 
ity of discipline. If he cannot induce 
a church to relax altogether, and to 
suffer offenders to remain, then he 
excites them to improper and need- 
less severity. Ho drives them on to 
harsh discipline for small offences. 
He excites a spirit of persecution. 
He enkindles a false zeal on account 
of the Shibboleth of doctrine. He 
excites a spirit of party, and causes 
the church to mistake it for zeal for 
truth. He excites a spirit of perse- 
cution against some of the best men 
in the church, on account of pretended 
errors in doctrine, and kindles the 
flames of intestine war ; and breaks 
the church up into parties and frag- 
ments. Or he urges on the church, 
even in cases where discipline is pro- 
per, to needless and inappropriate 
severity ; drives the offender from its 
bosom ; breaks his spirit ; and pre- 
sents ever-onward his usefulness, his 
return, and his happiness. One of 
the chief arts of Satan has been to 
cause the church in cases of discipline 
to use severity instead of kindness ; 
to excite a spirit of persecution in- 
stead of love. Almost all the evils 
which grow out of attempts at disci- 
pline might have been prevented by 
a spirit of love. (3.) Satan gains an 
advantage in cases of discipline, when 
the church is unwillins to re-admitto 
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fellowship an offending but a penitent i 
member. His spirit is broken ; hia j 
usofnlness is destroyed. The world ! 
usually takes sides with him against 
the church, and the cause of religion 
bleeds. 

4. Individual Christians, as well as 
churches, should be careful that Satan 
does not get an advantage over them, 
ver. 11. Among the ways in which 
ho does this are the following ; (1.) 
By inducing them to conform to the 
world. This is done under the plea 
that religion is not gloomy, and mo- 
rose, and ascetic. Thence he often 
leads professors into all the gayeties, 
and amusements, and follies of which 
the world partake. Satan gains an 
immense advantage to his cause when 
this is done — for all the influence of 
the professed Christian is with him. 
(2.) By producing laxncss of opinion 
in regard to doctrine. Christ intends 
that his cause shall advance by the 
influence of truth ; and that his 
church shall be the witness of the 
truth. The cause of Satan advances 
by error and falsehood ; and when 
professed Christians embrace false- 
hood, or are indifferent to truth, their 
whole influence is on the side of 
Satan, and his advantage is immense 
when they become the advocates of 
error. (3.) By producing among 
Christians despondency, melancholy, 
and despair. Some of the best men 
are often thus afflicted and thrown 
into darkness, as Job was ; Job xxiii. 
8 — 9. Indeed, it is commonly the 
best members of a church that have 
doubts in this manner, and that fall 
into temptation, and that are left to 
the buffetings of Satan. Your gay, 
and worldly, and fashionable Chris- 
tians have usually no such troubles — 
except when they lie on a bed ofil 
death. They are not in the way of 
Satan. They do not oppose him, and 
he will not trouble them. It is your 
numble, praying, self-denying Chris- 
tians that he dreads and hates ; and 
it is these that he is suffered to tempt, 
and to make sad, and to All with 
loom and doubt. And when this is 
one, it is an immense advantage tO' 
his cause. It produces the impres- 
sion that religion is nothing but gloom 


and melancholy, and the people of 
the world are easily led to hate and 
avoid it. C hristians, therefore, should 
he cheerful, and benevolent, and happy 
— as they may be — lest Satan should 
get an advantage over them. (4.) 
By fanaticism. For when Satan finds 
that he can get no advantage over 
Christians by inducing them to do 
nothing, or to do any thing positively 
wrong or immoral, ho drives them on 
with over-heated and ill-timed zeal ; 
he makes them unreasonably strenu- 
ous for some single opinitn or .mea- 
sure ; he disposes them to oppose and 
persecute all who do not fall into 
their views, and feel as they * feel. 
(5.) By contentions and strifes. 
Satan often gets an advantage in that 
way. No matter what the cause may 
be, whether it be for doctrines, or for 
any other cause, yet the very fact that 
there are contentions among the pro- 
fessed followers of “ the Prince of 
peace” does injury, and gives Satan 
an advantage. No small part of his 
efforts, therefore, have been to excite 
contentions among Christians, an 
effort in which ho has been, and is 
still, eminently successful. 

5. Satan gets an advantage over 
sinners, and theg shonid he on their 
guard. lie does it, (1.) By produc- 
ing a sense of security in their present 
condition ; and by leading them to 
indifference in regsird to their eternal 
condition. In this he is eminently 
successful ; and when this is gained, 
all is gained that his cause demands. 
It is impossible to conceive of greater 
success in any thing than Satan has 
in producing a state of indifference to 
the subject of religion among men. 
2.) By inducing them to defer atten- 
ion to religion to some future time. 
This is an advantage, because, (a) It 
accomplishes all he wishes at present: 
(6) Because it is usually successful 
altogether. It is usually the same 
thing as resolving not to attend to 
religion at all. ^3.) By producing 
false views of religion. He repre- 
sents it at one time as gloomy, sad, 
and melancholy ; at another, as so 
easy, that it may be obtained, when- 
ever they please ; at another, by per- 
suading them thal* their sins are so 
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great that thw cannot be forgiven. 
Onb great obj^t of Satan is to blind 
the minds of sinners to the true na- 
ture of .religion ; and in this he is 
usually successful. (4.) He deludes 
the aged by telling them it is too late; 
and the young by telling thorn that 
now is the time for mirth and plea- 
sure, and that religion may be attended 
to at some future period of life. (5.) 
He gains an .advantage by plunging 
the sinner deeper and deeper in sin ; 
inducing him to listen to the voice of 
temptatioft ; by making him the com- 
panion of the wicked ; and by delud- 
ing him with the promises of plea- 
suref honour, and gain in this world 
until ii is too late, and he dies. 

6. Ministers of the gospel may h.avc 
occasion to triumph in tlie success of 
their work. Paul always met with 
success of some kind ; always had 
some cause of triumph. In all his 
trials, he had occasion of rejoicing, 

! and always was assured that he was 

i pursuing that course which \vould le.ad 

I him ultimately to triumph, ver. 14. 

7. The gospel may be so preached 
as to be successful, ver, 14. In the 
hands of Paul it was successful. So 
it was with the other apostles. So it 
was with^ Luther, Knox, Calvin. So 
it was with Whitoticld, Edwards, 
Wesley, and Paysoii. If ministers 
are not successful, it is not the fault 
of the gospel. It is adapted to do 

I good, and to save men ; and it may 
he so preached as to accomplish those 
great ends. If all ministers were as 
self-denying, and laborious, and prayer- 
i'ul as were these men, the gospel 
would be as successful now as it has 
ever been. 

[There is much truth in tins representation. 
Certainly no great revival of religion can 
rationally be expected when the ministers of 
the gospel are not self-denying, laborious, and 
prayerful. Yet we cannot certainty ‘pro- 
nounce, that equal diligence in the use of 
means will in every case be attended with 
equal success. Allowance must be made for 
God’s sovereignty, in dispensing his grace. 
Otherwise, wherever the word was preached 
under most favourable drcurostancea, as far 
as excellence of means is concerned, there 
also, we should expect, and find most success. 
But it has not been so in reality. Never did 
hearers enjoy a more<avonrable opportunity 


of conversion, than when more than the elo- 
quence of angels fell from the lips of Jesus, 
and he taught the people as one having 
authority and not as tlie Scribes. Yet com- 
paratively few, a solitary one here and there, 
listened to the voice of the charmer, though 
he charmed so wisely. Was it tliat he did 
not display the gospel in all its fulness, suffi- 
ciency, and loveliness? Was there any w ant of 
moral suasion, powerful argument, strong 
motive, touching appeal, in the Saviour's ad- 
dresse»r No! Yet immediately after the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, the w'ord of God subdued thou- 
sands on thousands, although employed by 
apostles only, whose ministrations, considered 
apart, must have been immeasurably inferior 
to those of Jesus. The same Jews that per- 
sisted in their unbelief, under the ministry of 
Christ, were disarmed of their prejudice, under 
the preatdiing of Peter ! Whencie the difi'er- 
ence of efficacy? Whence the w'ant of suc- 
cess, where most we should liave expected 
to find it, and the command ol it, wliere least 
we could have looked for it ? One sentence 
solves the difficulty. ” The Holy Ghost was 
not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” 

Similar comparisons might he made between 
the miuistration.4 of ditterent individuals now. 
Men of the highest abilities, persevering dili- 
gence, and elevated piety, have been left to 
complain of comparative barrenness in the 
sphere which they occupied, while humbler 
instruments, in a field no w'ny mure promising, 
have been blessed with the harvest of souls. 
The comparison might even be made of dif- 
ferent periods of the same ministry. All 
other circumstances being equal, or differing 
so slightly as not to attect the argument, the 
word spoken at one time seems to fall pow- 
erless to the ground, as the arrow on the 
breast of steel. No shaft hits the mark, no 
sinner retires like the stricken deer to bleed 
alone. At another time, the people are made 
U'illing in the day of power. Conviction 
spreads w’ith the rapidity of contagiou, and 
the Lord daily adds to his people such us shall 
bo saved. Now this difierence cannot be 
explained but by reterring it to the different 
measures in w'hich God is pleased to commu- 
nicate Ids Spirit.} 
s 

8, Much of the work of the ministry 
is pleasant and delightful. It is the 
savour of life unto life, ver. 16, 16. 
There is no joy on earth of a higher 
and purer character than ,that which 
the ministers of the gospel have in the 
success of their work. There is no 
work more pleasant than that of im- 
parting the consolations of religion to 
the sick, and the afflicted ; than that 
of directing inquiring sinners to the 
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Lamb of God; no joy on earth so 
pure and elevated as that which a 

astor has in a revival of religion. 

n the evidence that God accepts his 
labours, and that to many his mes- 
sage is a savdur of life unto life, there 
is a joy which no other pursuit can 
furnish ; a joy, even on earth, which- 
is more than a compensation for all, 
the toils, self-denials, and trials of the 
ministry. 

0. In view of the happy and saving 
results of the work of the ministry, 
we see the importance of tho work. 
Those results are to be seen in hea- 
ven. They are to enter into the 
eternal destiny of the righteous. 
They are to be seen in the felicity and 
holiness of those who shall be redeem- 
ed from death. Tho very happiness 
of heaven, therefore, is dependent on 
the fidelity and suoeess of the minis- 
try. This work stretches beyond the 
grave. It reaches into eternity. It 
is to be seen in heaven. Other plans 
and labours of men terminate at death. 
But the work of the ministry reaches 
in its results into the skies ; and is to 
be seen ever onward in eternity. 
Well might the apostle ask, “ Who is 
suflScient for these things ? ” 

10. The ministers of the gospel will 
be accepted of God, if faithful, what- 
ever may be the result of their la- 
bours ; whether seen in tho salvation, 
or the augmented condemnation of 
those who hear them, ver, 15. They 
are a sweet savour to God. Their 
acceptance with him depends not on 
the measure of^heir success ; but on 
their fidelity. If men reject the gos- 
pel, and make it the occasion of their 
^greater condemnation, the fault is 
not that of ministers, but is their own. 
If men are faithful, God accepts their 
efforts ; and even if many reject thoi 
message and perish, still a faithful 
ihinistry will not be to blame. That 
such results should follow from their 
ministry, indeed, increases their re- 
sponsibility, and makes their office 
more awful, hut it will not render 
them less acceptable in their labours 
in the sight of God. 

11. We are to anticipate that this 
ministry will be the means of the 
deeper condemnation of many who 
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hear the gospel, ver. 16. ' The gospel 
is to them a savour* of death unto 
death. We are to expect that many 
will reject and despise the message, 
and sink into deeper sin, and condem- 
nation, and wo. We are not to be 
disappointed, therefore, when we see 
such effects follow, and when the sin- 
ner sinks into a deeper hell from 
under the ministry of the gospel. It 
always has been the case, and we 
have reason to suppose it always will 
be. And painful as is the fact, yet 
ministers must make up their minds 
to witness this deeply painful result 
ofrftheir work. 

12. The ministry is a deeply,, and 
awfully responsible work, ver. 1 A It 
is connected with the evet*asting 
happiness, or the deep and eternal 
condemnation of all those who hear 
the gospel. Every sermon that is 
preached is making an impression 
that will never be obliterated, and 
producing an effect that will never 
terminate. Its effects will never 
all be seen until the day of judgment, 
and in the awful solemnities of the 
eternal world. Well might Paul ask, 
“ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 

13. It is a solemn thing to hear the 
gospel. If it is solemn for a minister 
to dispense it*- it is not less solemn to 
hear it. It is connected with the 
eternal welfare of those who hear. And 
thoughtless as are multitudes who hear 
it, yet it is deeply to affect them here- 
after. If they ever embrace it, they 
will owe their eternal salvation to, it ; 
if they continue to neglect it, it will 
sink them deep and for ever in the 
world of wo. Every individual, 
therefore, who hears the gospel dis- 
pensed, no matter by whom, should 
remember that he is listening to God’s 
solemn message to men ; and that it 
will and must exert a deep influence 
on his eternal doom. 

14. A people should pray much for 
a minister. Paul often entreated the 
churches to which he wrote to pray 
for him. If Paul needed the prayers 
of Christians, assuredly Christians 
now do. Prayer for a minister is de- 
manded because, ( 1.) He has the same 
infirmities, conflicts, and temptations 
which other Chrj^stians have. (2.) 
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CHAPTER III. f some epistles ^ of commen* 

D O we begiii again to commend dation to you, pr letters of com-^' | 
" ourselves ? or need we, as mendaition from you ? 


He has those whioh are peculiar, aud 
which grow out of the very nature of 
his office ; for the wari^re 6f Satak is 
carried on mainly with the leaders pf : 
the army of God. (3.) He is pngageu 
in a great and' most responsible work 
— ^the greatest work ever commiued 
to mortal man. (4.) His success will 
be generally in Moportion as a people 
pray for mm. The welftre of a peo- 
ple, therefore, is identified with their 
praying for their minister. He will 
preaCh better, and they will hear^ bet- 
ter, ju§t in proportion as they pray 
for him. His preaching will bo dull, 
dry, heavy ; will be without unction, 
spirituality, and life, unless they pray 
for him ; and , their hearing will be 
dull, lifeless, and uninterested, unless 
they pray for' him. No people will 
hear the ffosptel to much advantage 
who do not feel anxiety enough about 
it to pray for their minister. 

15. The interview between a minis- 
ter and his people in the day of judg- 
ment will be a very solemn one. Then 
the effect of his ministry will be seen. 
Then it will be Imown to whom it was 
a savour of life unto life, and to whom 
it was a.savour of death unto death. 
Then the oteynal destiny of all will be 
settled. Then the faithful minister 
will be attended to heaven by all to 
whom his ministry has been a savour 
of life unto life ; and then* he will part 
for ever with all whom he so often 
warned aud entreated in vain. In dis- 
tant Worlds — worlds for ever separated 
—shall be experienced the result of 
his labours. 0 ! how solemn must be 
the scene when he must give up his 
account for the manner in which he 
has preached; and they, for the manner 
in which they attended on his ministry ! 

10. Let all ministers, then, be care- 
fhl that they do not corrupt the word 
of God, ver. 17-^,Let them preach it 
in simplicity snolh truth. Let them 
not preach philosophy, or metaphys- 
ics, or thmf own fancy, or the tradi- 
tion of meh, or the teaching of the 
schools, but the simple truth as it is ( 


in JesiB. , Let' them prehch as sent 
by God ; as in the sight of God ; as 
commissioned by Christ to deliver a 
elni^e, plain, pure message to man- 
kind, whether they will hoar or for- 
bear. Their success will be in ]propor- 
ption to the simplicity and purity of 
the gospel which they present ; thOir 
peace and joy in death and in heaven 
will be just as they shall have evi- 
dence then that in simplicity and sin- 
cerity they have etidoavoured to pre- : 
sent everywhere, and to all,*the pure ! 
and simple gospel of Jesus Christ. , 
As ministers, therefore, desire accept- , 
ance with God and success in *th|| 
work, let them pre^h the pure gospel 
not adiilterating'W with foreign ad- , 
mixtures ; not endeavouring to change ; 
it so as to be palatable to tho carnal ; 
mind ; not substituting philosophy for ' 
the gospel, and not withholding any 
thing in tho gospel because men do j 
not love it ; and let the people of God j 
everywhere sustain tho ministry 
their prayers, and aid them in their 
work by daily commending them to 
the God of grace. So shall they be 
able to perform tho solemn functions 
of their office to divine acceptance; and 
BO shall ministers and people find the 
gospel to bo “ a savour of life unto life. 

CHAPTER III. 

This chapter is closely connected 
in its desigifl with the preceding. 
Paul had said in that^hapter (ver. 
14), that he had always occasion to 
triumph in the success which he had, 
and that God always blessed his la- 
bours ; and especially had spoken, in 
the close of the previous chapter t 
^er. 17), of his sincerity as contrasted 
with the conduct of some who cor- 
rupted the word of God. This might 
appear to some as if he designed to com- 
mend himself to them, or that he had 
S«id this for the |Parpose of securing 
their favour. It is probable also, that 
the fadse teacbera at Corinth had 
been introduced there by letters of 
recommendation, perhaps from Judea. 

In reply to this, Paul intimates (ver. 
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1 ) that this was not his dosign ; (ver. I true meaning of their own Scriptures, 


2) that he had no need of letters of 
recommendation to them, since (ver. 
2, 3) they were his commendatory 
epistle ; they were themselves the 
best evidence of his zeal, fidelity, and 
success in his labours. He could ap- 
' peal to them as the best proof th^ he 
was qualified for the apostolic office. 
His success among them, he says 
(ver. 4), was a ground of his trusting 
in God, an evidence of his acceptance. 
Yet, as if he should seem to rely on 
liis own strength, and to boast of what 
he had done, he says (ver. 5) that his 
success was not owing to any strength 
, which he had, or to any skill of his 
own, but entirely to the aid which he 
had received from God. It was God, 
he ^ays (ver. 6), who had qualified 
hiiia to preach, and had given him 
grace to be an ab|pw minister of the 
New Testament. ™ 

It is not improbable that the false 
teachers, being of Jewish origin, in 
Corinth, had commended the laws 
and institutions of Moses as being of 
superior clearness, and even as excell- 
ing the gospel of Christ. Paul takes 
oc^sion, therefore (ver. V — 11), to 
show that the laws and institutions of 
Moses were far inferior in this respect 
tc^ the gospel. Ills was a ministra- 
tion of death (ver. Y) ; though glori- 
ous it was to be done away (ver. 7) ; 
the ministration of the Spirit was 
therefore to be presumed to bo far 
^ more glorious (ver. 8) ; the one was a 
"ministration to condemnation, the 
other of righteousness (ver. 9) ; the 
one hadcomp^tively no glory, being 
so much surpassed by the other (ver. 
10 ;) and the former was to be done 
away, while the latter was to remain, 
,and was therefore far more glorious, 
ver. 11. 

This statement of the important 
diierence between the laws of Moses 
and the gospel, is further illustrated 
bf showing the efect which the insti- 
tutions of Moses hfi^ had on the Jews 
themselves, ver. 12— Itl. That effect 
jwas to blind them. Moses had put 
^ veil over his face (ver. 13), and the 
effi^ had been that the nation was 
in reading the Old Testa- 
mei^ and had no just views of the 


ver. 14, 15. 

Yet, Paul says, that' that veil should 
be taken away, ver. 1 6 — 18. It was 
the intention of God that it should be 
removed. When that people should 
turn again to the Lord, it should be 
taken away, ver. 16- It was done 
where the Spirit of the Lord was, ver. 
It. It was done in fact in regard to 
alLirue Christians, ver. 18. They 
were permitted to behold the glory ol 
the Lord as in a glass, and they were 
changed into the same in^ge. The 
same subject is continued in chap, iv., 
where Paul illustrates ‘he effect oi this 
cle%r revelation of the gospel, as com- 
pared with the institutions of Moses 
on the Christian ministry. • 

1. Do we begin again. This is de- 
signed evidently to meet an objec- 
tion. He had been speaking of hi« 
triumph in the ministry (chap. ii. 14) 
and of his sincerity and honesty, ai 
contrasted with the conduct of manj 
who corrupted the word of God, chap 
il. 17. It might be objected that h( 
was magnifying himself in these state- 
ments, and designed to commenc 
himself in this manner to the Cor- 
inthians. To this he replies in th( 
following verses. ^ 'To commenc 
ourselves ? To recommend our- 
selves ; do we speak this in our owr 
praise, in order to obtain your favour 

Or need we, as some others. Pro 
bably some who had brought letten 
of recommendation to them fron 
Judea. The false teachers at Cor 
inth had been originally introducec 
there by commendatory letters fron 
abroad. These were letters of intro- 
duction, and were common amon^ 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
'JeyB, as they are now. They wer< 
usually given to persons who were 
about to travel, as there were no inns, 
and as travellers were 'dependent on 
the hospitality of those among whom 
they travelled, If OJ^ commendation 
from you. To other churches. It ia 
implied here by PasiifV that he sought 
no such letter; that he travelled witli- 
out them ; and tlmt he deluded on 
his zeal, and self-deniMy f jp 
to ma^ lum and toi^va hi^a 
the affeettens of those 


CHAPTER III, 
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2 Ye « are our epistle, writ- 
ten in our hearts, known and 
read of all men : 


S Forasmuch as ye are mani- | 
festl^ declared to be the epistle of 
Christ, ministered by us, written 


a 1 Cor.9.2. 

ministered — a much better recom- 
mendation than mere introductory 
letters. Such letters were, however, 
sometimes given by Christians, and 
are by no means improper, Acts xviii. 
27. Yet, they do not appear to have 
been sought or used by the apostles 
generally. They depended on their 
miraculous^ endowments, and on the 
attending grace of God to make them 
known. 

2. yj? are our epistle ; comp. 1 (Jor. 
ix. 2. This is a most beautiful and 
happy turn given to the whole sub- 
ject. The sense is plain. It is, that 
the conversion of the Corinthians, 
under the faithful labours of the 
apostle, was a better testimonial of 
his character and fidelity than any 
letters could be. To see the force of 
this, it must be remembered, (1.) 
That Corinth was an exceedingly dis- 
solute and abandoned place (see the 
Introduction to the first epistle) ; 
(2.) That a large number of them had 
been converted, and a church organ- 
ized ; (3.) That their conversion, and 
the organization of a church in such 
a city were events that would bo 
known abroad ; and, (4.) That it had 
been accomplished entirely under the 
labour of Paul and his companions. 
To their knowledge of him, therefore, 
and to his success there, he could 
confidently appeal as a testimonial of 
ais character. The characteristics of 
:his commendatory epistle, he pro- 
ceeds immediately to state. The 

E eral sense is, that they were the 
er of recommendation which God 
given to him ; and that their con- 
rersion under his ministry was the 
)ublic testimonial of his character 
vhich all might* ^e and read. 

[f Writkninoufh>eartL A few MSS. 
rndfersions^ad thus, “yourhearta;” 
ind Doddridge hhs adopted this read- 
ng, ami suj^ses that it means that 
he dhange produced not only in their 
bdenud cendneii hut in their inward 
so great, that all must 
m au unanswerable attei* I 


tation to his ministry. But there is 
not sufficient authority for changing 
the text ; nor is it necessary. The 
sense is, probably, that this letter was, 
as it were, written on his heart. It 
was not merely that Paul had a ten- 
der affection for them, as Clarke sup- 
po.scs ; nor was it that he regarded 
them as “ a copy of the letter of re- 
commendation from Christ written in 
his heart,” according to the fanciful 
conceit of Macknight ; but Paul’s 
idea seems to have been this. He is 
speaking of the testimonial which he 
had from God. That testimonial con- 
sisted in the conversion of tho Cor- 
inthians. This to says was written 
on his heart. It was not a cold letter 
of introduction, but it was such as, 
while it left him no room to doubt 
that God had sent him, also affected 
his feelings, and was engraven on bis 
soul. It was to him, therefore, far 
more valuable than any mere letter 
of commendation or of introduction 
could be. It was a direct testimon- 
, ial from God to his own heart of his 
approbation, and of his having ap- 
pointed him to the apostolic office. 
All the difficulty, therefore, which has 
been felt by commentators in this 
passage, may be obviated by suppos- 
ing that Paul here speaks of this tes- 
timonial or epistle as addressed to 
himself, and as satisfactory to him. 
In the other charactoiistics which he 
enumerates, be speaks of it as fitted 
to be a letter commendatory of him- 
self to others. ^ Known and read of 
all men. Corinth was a large, 
^lendid, and dissipated city. Their 
conversion, therefore, would be known 
afar. All men would hear of it ; and 
their reformation, their subsequent 
life under the instruction of Paul, 
and the attestation which God had 
givlb among them to his labours, was 
a sufficient testimonial to the world 
at large, that God had^ called him to 
the appi^lic office. 

6. Forasmuch as ye are manifeiil^ 
deelmtd. You are made manifest as 
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with but idth the Spirit 
oC litljQtg God ; not in tables 

a Bx.94.18. 

thaepUtleof Christ; oryon, being made 
f]3itanif68t,aretheepistle,&o. They bad 
Ijieen made manifest to be such by their 
'conversion. The sense is, it is plain^, 
or evident, that ye are the epistle of 
Christ. % To be the epitile of ChriH. 
That which Christ has sent to be our 
testimonial. He has given this letter 
of recommendation. He has con- 
verted you by our ministry, and that 
is the best evidence which ive can 
I have that we have been sent by him, 
and that our labour is accepted by 
him. Your conversion is his work, 
and it is his public attestation to our 
fidelity in his cause. ^ Ministered 
by iis. The idea here is, that Christ 
had employed their ministry in ac- 
complishing this. They were C hrist’s 
letter, but it had been prepared by 
the instrumentality of the apostles. 
It had not been prepared by him inde- 
pendently of their labours, but in con- 
nection with, and as the result of 
those labours. Christ, in writing this 
epistle, so to speak, has used our aid • 
or employed us as amanx\cnscs. 
^ Written not with ink. Paul con- 
tinues and varies the image in regard 
to this “ epistle, " so that he may 
make the testimony borne to his fide- 
lity and success more striking and 
emphatic. He says, therefore, that 
that it was not writtten as letters of 
introduction are, with ink — ^by traces 
drawn on a lifeless substance, and in 
lines that easily fade, or that may be- 
come easily illegible, or that can be 
read only by a few, or that may bo 
soon destroyed. ^ But with the Spirit 
of the living God. In strong contrast 
thus with letters written with ink. 
By the Spirit of God moving on thh 
heart, and producing that variety of 
graces which constitute so stnldng 
and so beautiful an evidence of your 
conversion. If written by the Spirit 
' of the living God, it was far X 4 pre 
valuable, and precious, and permanent 
-than any record which could be made 
by ink. Every trace of the Spirit’s 
izvfiuenoes on the heart was an un- 
moot that God had sent 


of stone, » but ^ in fleshly tables 
of the heart. 

t Jer.31.33;Rze.lM9. 

the apostles ; and was a proof which 
they would much more sensibly and 
tenderly feel than they could any 
letter of recommendation written in 
ink. % Not in tables of stone. It is 
generally admitted that Paul here 
refers to the evidences of the divine 
mission of Moses which was given by 
the law engraven on tablets of stone, 
comp. ver. Y. Probably ^hose’ who 
were false teachers among the Cor- 
inthians were Jews, and had insisted 
mimh on the divine origin'^ and per- 
irtanbncy of the Mosaic institutions. 
The law had been engraven o# stone 
by tho hand of God himself ; and had 
thus the strongest proofs of divine 
origin, and the divine attestation to 
its pure and holy nature. To this 
fact tho friends of the law, and the 
advocates for the permanency of the 
Jewish institutions, would appeal. 
Paul says, on tho other hand, that 
the testimonials of the divine favour 
through him were not on tablets of 
stone. They were frail, and easily 
broken. There was no life in them 
I comp. vcr. 0 and 7) and valuable 
and important as they were, yet they 
could not be compared with the tes- 
timonials which God had given to 
those who successfully preached the 
gospel. ^ But i fieshly tables of the 
heart. In truths engraven on the 
heart. This testimonial was of more 
value than an inscription on stone, 
because, (1.) No hand but that of 
God could reach the heart, and in- 
scribe these truths there. (2.) Be- 
cause it would be attended with a life- 
giving and living influence,. It was 
not a mere dead letter. (3.) Because 
it would be permanent. Stones, even 
where laws were engraven by the fin- 
ger of God, would moulder and debay, 
and the inscription made there would 
be destroyed. But not ao with, that 
which was made on the heart. It 
would live for ever. It would abide 
in other worlds. It would send its 
influence into all the relations of life; 
into all future scenes in this world ; 
and that influence would be seen and 
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4 And trust have we of " ourselves to think any thi]^» 

through Christ to God- ward : ' as of ourselves, but our sum- 

6 Not that we are sufficient ciency « of God ; 

a John l\ft. HCor46.10;Phfl.ii.l3. 

felt in the world that shall never end. that he believed himself to be invested 
By all these considerations, there- with any such power, comp. Note on 
fore, the testimonials which Paul had John xv. 5. ^ To think any thing 
of the divine approbation were more ri). The word here used 

valuable than any mere letters of intro- means properly to reason, think, con- 
duction, or human commendation could Bider ; and then to reckon, count to, 
have been ; and more valuable even or impute to any one. It is the word 
than the attestation which was given which is commonly rendered impute ; 
to the divJae mission of Moses himself, see it explained more fully in the 

4. And such trust have we. Such Note on Rom. iv. 5. Robinson 
confidence have we that we are ap- {Lexicon) renders it in this place, 
pointed by God, and that he accepts “ to reason out, to think out, to find 
our w^k. Such evidence have we in out by thinking.” Doddridge renders 
the success of our labours ; such irre- it, “to reckon upon any thing as from 
fragable proof that God blesses us ; ourselves.” Whitby renders it, “ to 
that we have trust, or confidence, that reason; as if the apostle had said, 
we are sent by God, and aro owned We are unable by any reasoning of 
! by him in our ministry. His confi- our own to bring men to conversion, 
i dence did not rest on letters of intro- Macknight gives a similar sense. 

I duction from men, but in the evidence Locke renders it, “ Not as if I were 
i of the divine presence, and the divine sufficient of myself, to reckon upon 
acceptance of his work. 51 Through any thing as from myself:” and ex- 
Christ By the agency of Christ, plains it to mean that Paul was not 
Paul had no success which he did not sufficient of himself by any strength 
trace to him ; he had no joy of which of natural parts to attain the know- 
ho was not the source ; he had no ledge of the gospel truths which he 
confidence, or trust in God of which preached. The word may be rendered 
’ Christ was not the author; he Imd here, to reckon, reason, think, <fec. ; 
no hope of success in his ministry hut it should he confined to the imme” 
w’dch did not depend on him. 5] To diatc subject under consideration. It 
Ged-ward. Toward God ; in regard docs not refer to thinking in general; 
tvS- God (wfof Tflv 0iev). Our confi- or to the power of thought on any, 
dence relates to God. It is confidence and on all subjects — however true it 
that he has appointed us, and sent us may be in itself— but to the preach- 
forth ; and .confidence that he will ing the gospel. And the expression 
still continue to own and to bless us. may be regarded as referring to tlio 
f). Not that we are sujficient of our- following points, which are immedi- 
sclves. This is evidently designed to ately under discussion. (1.) Paul did 
gaurd against the appearance of not feel that he was sufficient of him- 
boastipg, or of self-confidence. He self to have reasoned or thought out 
had spoken of his confidence ; of his Jhe truths of the gospel. They were 
triumph; of his success; of his’un- communicated by God. (2.) He bad 
doubted evidence that God had sent no power by reasoning to convince or 
him. He here says, that he did not convert sinners. That was all of 
mean to be understood as affirming God. (3.) He had no right to reckon 
that any of his success came from on success by any strength of his own. 
himself, or that he was able by his A# success was to be traced to God. 
own stren^h to accomplish the great It is, however, also true, that all our 
things which had been effected by his powers of thinking and reasoning are 
1 ministry. He well knew that he had from God; and that we have no abil- 
'nn Relf-sufficiency ; and he would ity to think clearly, to reason calmly, 

A/niTwectlv« unless ho shall 
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6 Who also hath made us but of the spirit : for the letter 
able « ministers of the New ^ killeth, but ® the spirit * giveth 
Testament ; not of the letter, ® life. 

a Eph 3.7; iTiM. 12. c Rom.2.28.29. d Bom.4.15; 7.9,10. 

b Mat.26.28; Heb.8.6— 10. e John 6.63; Rom.8.2. 1 or, quickeneth 

preside over our minds and give us the toils and responsibilities of this 
clearness of thought. How easy is arduous office. ^ 0/ the New Testa- 
it for God to disarrange all our facul- ^nent. Of the new covenant (Note, 
ties, and produce insanity ! How Matt. xxv. 28), in contradistinction 
easy to suffer our minds to become from the old covenant, which was 
unsettled, bewildered, and distracted established through Moses. They 
with a multiplicity of thoughts ! were appointed to go forth and make 
How easy to cause every thing to ap- the provisions of that, nevs'^covenant 
pear cloudy, and dark, and misty ! known to a dying world. *|[ Not of 
How easy to affect our bodies with the letter. Not of the litoral, or ver- 
weakness, languor, disease, and bal meaning, in contradistinction from 
through them to destroy all power of the Spirit ; see Notes on Rom. ii. 27, 
close and consecutive thought ! No 29 ; vii. 6. This is said, doubtmss, in 
one who considers on Aow wany opposition to the Jews, and Jewish 

the power of close thinking depends, teachers. They insisted much on the 
can doubt that all dur sufficiency in letter of the law, but entered little 
this is from God ; and that we owe to into its real meaning. They did not 
him every clear idea on the subjects seek out the true spiritual sense of 
of common life, and on scientific the Old Testament ; and hence they 
subjects, no less certainly than we do rested on the mere literal observance 
in the truths of religion, comp, the of the rites and ceremonies of reli- 
case of Bezaleel and Aholiab in com- gion without understanding their true 
mon arts, Ex. xxxi. 1 — 6, and Job nature and design. Their service, 
xxxii. 8. though in many respects conformed 

6. Who also hath made us able mi- to the letter of the law, yet became 
nisters, &c. This translation does cold, formal, and hypocritical ; abound- 
not quite meet the force of the origi- ing in mere ceremonies, and where 
nal. It would seem to imply that the heart had little to do. Hence 
Paul regarded himself and his follow- there was little 'pure spiritual worship 
labourers as men of talents, and of offered to God ; and hence also they 
signal ability ; and that he was inclin- rejected the Messiah whom the old 
ed to boast of it. But this is not the covenant prefigured, and was designed 
meaning. It refers properly to his to set forth. ^ For the letter IcUleth, 
sense of the responsibility and diffi- comp. Notes on Rom. iv. 15 ; vii. 9, 
culty of the work of the ministry ; and 10. The mere letter of the law of 
to the fact that he did not esteem Moses. The effect of it was merely 
himself to be sujfficient for this work to produce condemnation ; to produce 
in his own strength (chap. ii. 16 ; iii. a sense of guilt, and danger, and not 
5) ; and he here says that God had to produce pardon, relief, and joy. 
made him sujfficient: not able, talented, r The law denounced death ; condemned 
learned, l)ut sujfficient {}xaiut%v ; sin in all forms ; and the effect of it 
he has supplied our deficiency ; he was to produce a sense of guilt and 
has rendered us competent, or fit ; — condemnation. ^ But the spirit 
if a word may be coined after the giveth life. The spirit, in contradis- 
manner of the Greek here, “ he has tinction from the mere literal inter- 

us for this work.” Thellre pretation of the Scriptures. The 
is no assertion, therefore, here, that Spirit, that is, Christ, says Locke, 
they were men of talents, oif peculiar comp. ver. 17. The spirit here means, 

, ability, but only that God had quali- says Bloomfield, that new spiritual 
fled them for their work, and made system, the gospel. The Spirit of 
them by his grace sufficient to meet God speaking in u^, says Doddridge. 


the toils and responsibilities of this 
arduous office. ^ Of the New Testa- 
inent. Of the new covenant (Note, 
Matt. XXV. 28), in contradistinction 
from the old covenant, which was 
established through Moses. They 
were appointed to go forth and make 
the provisions of that. neW'covenant 
known to a dying world. *|[ Not of 
the letter. Not of the literal, or ver- 
bal meaning, in contradistinction from 
the Spirit ; see Notes on Rom. ii. 27, 
29 ; vii. 6. This is said, doubtmss, in 
opposition to the Jews, and Jewish 
teachers. They insisted much on the 
letter of the law, but entered little 
into its real meaning. They did not 
seek out the true spiritual sense of 
the Old Testament ; and hence they 
rested on the mere literal observance 
of the rites and ceremonies of reli- 
gion without understanding their true 
nature and design. Their service, 
though in many respects conformed 
to the letter of the law, yet became 
cold, formal, and hypocritical ; abound- 
ing in mere ceremonies, and where 
the heart had little to do. Hence 
there was little 'pure spiritual worship 
offered to God ; and hence also they 
rejected the Messiah whom the old 
covenant prefigured, and was designed 
to set forth. ^ For the letter killeth^ 
comp. Notes on Rom. iv. 15 ; vii. 9, 
10. The mere letter of the law of 
Moses. The effect of it was merely 
to produce condemnation ; to produce 
a sense of guilt, and danger, and not 
to produce pardon, relief, and joy. 
The law denounced death ; condemned 
sin in all forms ; and the effect of it 
was to produce a sense of guilt and 
condemnation. ^ But the spirit 
giveth life. The spirit, in contradis- 
tinction from the mere literal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. The 
Spirit, that is, Christ, says Locke, 
comp. ver. 1 7. The spirit here means, 
says Bloomfield, that new spiritual 
system, the gospel. The Spirit of 
God speaking in u^, says Doddridge. 
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7 But if the ministration of stones, was glorious, so that the 
death, written and engraven in children of Israel could not stead- 

The spirit here seems to refer to the omy, by which his laws were promul- 
Ne'W Testament, or the new dispen- gated, and perpetuated. The ex- 
sation in contradistinction from the pression “a ministration-— written and 
old. That was characterized mainly engraven on stone,” is somewhat 
by its strictness of law, and by its harsh ; but the evidently is, the 
burdensome rites, and by the severe ministration of a covenant, or of laws 
tone of its denunciation for sin. It written on stones. The word “ min- 
did not in itself provide a way of par- istration ” there refers to the arrange- 
don and peace. Law condemns ; it ment, office, &c. by which the know- 
does not speak of forgiveness. On ledge of these laws was maintained ; 
the confrary, the gospel, a spiritual the ministering under a system like 
system, is designed to impart life and that of the Jewish ; or, more strictly , 
comfort to the soul. It speaks peace, the act and occasion on which Moses 
It %omes not to condemn, but to save, himself ministered, or promulgated 
It d^closes a way of mercy, and it that system to tho Jews, and when 
invites all to partake and live. It is the glory of the work was irradiated 
called “ spirit,” probably because its even from his countenance. And the 
consolations are imparted and secured purpose of the apostle is to show that 
by tho Spirit of God — ^the source of the ministry of the gospel is more gio- 
all true life to the soul. It is the rious than even tho ministry of Moses, 
dispensation of the Spirit ; and it de- when he was admitted near to God on 
mands a spiritual service — a service the holy mount ; and when such a 
that is free, and elevated, and tending glory attended his receiving and pre- 
eminently to purify the heart, and to mulgating the law. It is called tho 
save the soul ; see Note on ver. 17. ” ministration of death,” because it 

7. BxU if the ministration of death, tended to condemnation ; it did uot 
In the previous verses, Paul had re- speak of pardon ; it was fitted only to 
ferred incidentally to tho institutions deepen the sense of sin, and to pro- 
of Moses, am .1 to the superiority of tho duce alarm and dread; see Note on 
gospel. He had said that the former ver. 6. % Written and engraven in 
were engraven on stones, but tho lat- stones. The ten commandments — 
ter on’ the heart (ven 3) ; that the the substance of all the Mosaic insti- 
letter of the former tended to death, tutes,and tho principal laws of his eco- 
but the latter to life (ver. 6). This nomy — ^were written, or engraven on 
sentiment he proceeds further to tables of stone. ^ Was glorious. 
illustrate, by showing in what the Was attended with magnificence and 
superior glory of the gospel consisted, splendour. The glory here referred 
The design of the whole is, to illus- to, consisted in tho circumstance 
trate the nature, and to show the im- of sublimity and grandeur in which 
portance of the ministerial office ; and the law of Moses was given. It 
the manner in which the duties of that was, ( 1 .) The glory of God as he was 
office were to be performed. That manifested on Mount Sinai, as the 
the phrase ** ministration of death ”• Lawgiver and Ruler of the people, 
refers to the Mosaic institutions, the (2.) The glory of the attending cir- 
connection sufficiently indicates, ver. cumstances, of thunder, fire, dec. in 
18 — 15. The word “ ministration ” which God appeared. The law was 
(}ituttuK) means, properly, ministry; given in these circumstances. Its 
the office of ministering in divine giving-— called here the ** ministra- 
things. It is usually applied to the tion — was amidst such displays of 
officers of the church in the New the glory of God. It was, (3.) A 
Testament, Acts i. 17, 25 ; Rom. xi. high honour and glory for Moses to 
13 ; 1 Cor. xii. 5. The word here, be permitted to approach so near to 
however, seems to refer to the whole God ; to commune with him : and to 
arrangement un4er the Mosaic econ- 1 receive at his hand the law for his 
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£astly behold the face of Moses for 
the glory of his countenance ; 
which glofy was to be done away ; 

. a Ex. 34. 1, 29--35. 

people, and for the world. These Neither the wonderful scenes accom- 
were circumstances of imposing ma- panying the giving of the law on 
jesty and grandeur, which, however, Sinai, nor the shining on the coun- 
Paul says were eclipsed and surpassed tenance of Moses, Was designed to 
by the ministry of the gospel. IT abide. The thunders of Sinai would 
I that the children of Urael, Ac. In cease to roll ; the lightehings to play; 

I Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, it is said, that the visible manifestations of the pre- 
K “ When Moses came down from Mount sonce of God would all be gone ; and 
Sinai with the two tables of testimony the supernatural illuminatidh of the 
I in Moses’ hand, when he came down face of Moses also would soon cease 
I from the mount, that Moses wist not — perhaps as Macknight, Bloomfield, 

: that the skin of his face shone, while and others suppose, as a prefiguration 
Ho talked with him. And when Aaron of the abrogation of the glory of the 
and all the children of Israel saw whole system of the LeviticaF law. 
Moses, behold, the skin of his face Paul certainly means to say, that the 
shone ; and they were afraid to come glory of Moses, and of his dispensa- 
nigh him.” The word rendered tion, was a fading glory; but that the 
steadfastly bebold” (areviVati), means glory of the gospel would bo perma- 
to gaze intently upon ; to look steadily, nent, and increasing for ever, 
or constantly, or fixedly ; see Note on 8. How shall not the ministration 
Acts i. 10. There was a dazzling of the SpiriL This is an argument 
splendour, an irradiation ; a diffusion from the less to the greater. Several 
of light, such that they could not look things in it are worthy of notice. (1.) 
intently and steadily upon it — as we The proper contrast to the “ministra- 
cannot look steadily at the sun. How tion of death” (ver. 7), would have 
this was produced, is not known. It been ‘ ministration of life.’ But Paul 
cannot bo accounted for from natural chose rather to call it the ‘ roinistra- 
causes, and was doubtless designed to tion of the spirit ; ’ as the source of 
be to the Israelites an attestation that life; or as conferring higher dignity 
MOses had been with God, and was on the gospel than to have chlled it . 
commissioned by him. They would simply the ministration of life. (2.) 
sec, (1.) That it was unnatural, such By the “Spirit” here is manifestly 
as no known cause could produce ; and, meant the Holy Spirit ; and the whole 
(2.) Not improbably they would re- phrase denotes the gospel, or the 
cognise a resemblance to the manner preaching of the gospel, by which 
in wnich God usually appeared — ^the eminently the Holy Spirit is imparted, 
glory of the Shechinah in which he so (3.) It is the high honour of the gospel 
frequently manifested himself to them, ministry, that it is the means by which 
It would be to themt therefore, a de- the Holy Spirit is imparted to men. 
monstration that Moses had been with It is designed to secure the salvation 
God. ^ Which glory was to he done of men by his agency; and it is through 
away. The splendour of that scene the ministry that the Holy Spirit is 
was transitory. It did not last. It imparted, the heart renewed, and the 
was soon destroyed soul saved. The work of the ministry 

It was not adapted or designed long is, therefore, the most important and 
to continue. This does not mean, aa honourable in which man can engage. 
Hoddridge supposes, “ soon to be ^ Be rather glorious. (1.) Because 
abolished in death ;” or, as others, that of Moses tended to death ; this 
“ ceasing with youth ;” but it means, to life. (2.) Because that was engra- 
that the shining or the splendour ven on stone ; this is engraved on the 
was transitory ; it was soon to cease ; heart. (3.) Because that was the 
it was not designed to be permanent, mere giving of a laj?r; this is con- 


8 How shall not the ministra- 
tion of the Spirit be rather glori- 
ous ? 
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9 For if the ministration of con- 
demnation he glory, much more 
doth the ministration of righteous- 
ness exceed in glory. 

nected with the renovating influences 
of the Holy Spirit. ( i . ) Because that 
was soon to pass -away. All the mag- 
niflcence of the scene was soon to 
vanish. But' this is to remain. Its 
influence and effect are to bo over- 
lasting. It is to stretch into eternity; 

. and its main glory is to be witnessed 
in soula renewed and saved; and 
amidst the splendours of heaven. 
** The work of the Spirit of God on 
t th^ heart of a rational being, is much 
more important than any dead char- 
acteill which can be engraved on 
insensible stones.” — Doddridge. 

9. For if the ministration of con- 
demnation, Of Moses in giving the 
law, the effect of which is to produce 
condemnation. — Law condemns the 
guilty; it does not save them. It 
denounces punishment ; it contains no 
provisions of pardon. To pardon is 
to depart from the law ; and must be 
done under the operation of another 
system — since a law which contains 
a pi’ovision for the pardon of offen- 
ders, and permits them to escape, 
would be a burlesque in legislation. 
The tendency of the Mosaic institu- 
tions, therefore, was to produce a 
sense of condemnation. And so it 
will be found by all who attempt to be 
justified by the law. It will tend to, 
and result in, their condemnation. 
^ Be glory. Be glorious ; or be glory 
itself. — It was glorious as a manifes- 
tation of the holiness and justice of 
God; and glorious in the attending 
circumstances. No event in our 
world has been more magnificent in 
the circumstances of external majesty 
and splendour than the giving of the* 
law on Mount Sinai. 1[ The minis- 
tration of righteousness. The gospel ; 
the promulgation of the plan of mercy. 
It is called **the ministration of 
righteousness,” in contradistinction 
from the law of Moses, which was a 
” ministration of condemnation.” 
The word “righteousness,” however, 
does not exactly express the force of 
the original word. That word is 5/*- 
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10 For even that which '<\as 
made glorious had no glory in this 
mspect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. 

and it stands directly opposed 
to the word xetratt^irtusy condernna- 
tion. It should be rendered ‘the 
ministration of justijication ; ’ the 
plan by which God justifies men ; sec 
Note, Rom. i. 17. The law of Moses 
condemns ; the gospel is the plan by 
which man is lustifed. And if that 
which condemns could be glorious, 
much more must that be by which 
men can be justified, acquitted, and 
saved. The superior glory of the 
gospel, therefore, consists in the fact 
that it is a scheme to justify and save 
lost sinners. And this glory consists, 
(1.) In the fact that it can he done 
when all law condemns. (2.) In the 
showing forth of the divine character 
while it is done, as just, and merciful, 
and benevolent in doing it — blending 
all his great and glorious attributes 
together — while the law disclosed only 
one of his attributes — his justice. (3.) 
In the manner in which it is done. 
It is by the incarnation of the Son of 
God — a far more glorious manifesta- 
tion of deity than wak made on Mount 
Sinai. It is by the toils, and suffer- 
ings, and death of him who made the 
-atonement, and by the circumstances 
of awful and imposing grandeur which 
attended his death, when the sun was 
darkened, and the rocks were rent — 
far more grand and awful scenes than 
occurred when the law was given. It 
is by the resurrection and ascension 
of the Redeemer — scenes far more 
sublime than all th£ external glories 
of Sinai when the law was given. 
(4.) In the effects, or results. The 
I one condemns; the other justifies and 
saves. The effect of the one is seen 
in the convictions of conscience, in 
alarm, in a sense of guilt, in the con- 
scious desert of condemnation, and in 
I the apprehension of eternal punish- 
ment. The other is seen in sins for- 
given ; in peace of conscience ; in the 
joy of pardon ; in the hope of heaven ; 
in comfort and triumph on the bed j 
of death, and amidst the glories of j 
heaven. 
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J1 For if “that which is done 
away ms glorious, much more 
tliat which remaineth m glorious. 

a Rom. 6. 20, 21. 

10. JPor even that which was made 

glorious («■« That was 

splendid, excellent, or glorious. This 
refers doubtless, to the laws and insti- 
tutions of Moses, especially to the 
primary giving of the law. , Paul docs 
not deny that it had an honour and 
majesty such, in some respects, as the 
Jews claimed for it. It was glorious 
in the manner in which it was given ; 
it was glorious in the purity of the 
law itself; and it was glorious, or 
splendid in the magnificent and im- 
posing ritual in which the worship of 

. God was celebrated. But all this was 
surpassed in the brighter glory of the 
gospel. 11 Had no glory. Gr. Was 
not glorious, or splendid (ovJi iiJa- 
l^eLffreu). Had comparatively no glory, 
or splendour. Its glory was all 
eclipsed. It was like the splendour 
of the moon and stars compared with 
the bright light of the sun. By 
reason of the glory that excelleth. In 
the gospel ; in the incarnation, life, 
sufferings, death, and resurrection of 
the Lord Jesus; tnthe pardon of sin; 
in the peace and joy of the believer; 
and in" the glories of the heavenly 
world to which the gospel elevates 
dying men. 

11. For if that which is done away, 
&c. The splendour that attended the 
giving of the law ; the bright shining 
of the face of Moses ; and the ritujS 
institutions of his religion. It was to 
be done away. It was never designed 
to be permanent.. Everything in it 
had a transient existence, and was so 
designed. Yet it was attended, Paul 
admits, with much that was magnifi- 
• cent and splendid. He had, in the 
previous verses, stated several impor- 
tant differences between the law and 
the gospel. He here states another. 
The law he calls (re xaret^yeufimf) 
the thing which was to be made to 
cease; to be put an end to; to be 
done away with ; to be abolished. It 
bad no permanency; and it was 
designed to have none. Its glory, 
therefore, great as in many respects 


12 Seeing then that we have 
such hope, we use gre^it i plain- 
ness of speech 

1 Or, boldness. 

* it might be, could not be compared 
with that which was to be permanent 
— ^as tho light of the stars fades away 
at the rising sun. It is implied here, 
that it was originally designed that 
the Mosaic institutions should not be 
permanent; that they should be mere 
shadows and types of better things; 
and that when the things wl)ich they 
adumbrated should appear, the sha- 
dows would vanish of course. This 
idea is one which prevails everywhere 
in the New Testament, and which the 
sacred writers are often at great ,*)ains 
to demonstrate. Was glorious. 
Gr. By glory (S/i ^cins). That is, it 
was attended by glory;- it was intro- 
duced by glory, it was encompassed 
ivith glory when it was established. 
The idea here is, not that it was glori- i 
ous in itself, but that it was accom- 
panied with splendour and majesty. 

^ That which remaineth. The gos- 
pel {to ^fvov). The thing that is to 
remain; that is permanent, abiding, 
perpetual ; that has no principle of 
decay, and whose characteristic it is, 
that it is everlasting. The gospel is 
permanent, or abiding, (1.) Because 
it is designed to remain immutable 
through the remotest ages. It is not 
to be superseded by any new economy, 
or institution. It is the dispensation 
under which the affairs of the world' 
are to be wound up, and under which 
the world is to close ; see Note, 1 Cor. 
XV. 51. (2.) Its effects on the heart 
are permanent. It is complete in 
itself. It is not to be succeeded by 
any other system, and it looks to no 
other system in order to complete or 
perfect its operations on the soul. 
(3.) Its effects are to abide for ever. 
They will exist in heaven. They are 
to be seen in Ihe soul that sh^l be 
recovered from sin, and that shall 1^ 
glorious in the bosom of God for ever 
and ever. The Mosaic system— 
glorious as it was — shall be remem 
bered as introducing the gospel; tiic 
gospel shall be remembered as direetlj 
fitting for heaven . Its most great stw 
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glorious results shall be seen in the 
permanent and eternal joys of heaven. 
The gospel Contemplates a great, 
permanent, and eternal good, adapted 
to all ages, all climes, all people, and 
all worlds. It is, therefore, so mfhch 
more glorious than the limited, tem- 
I porary, and partial good of the Mo- 
saic system, that that may be said in 
comparison to have had no glory. 

12. Seeing then that we have such 
hope. Hope properly is a compound 
emotion, made up of a desire for an 
object, |nd an expectation of obtaining 
it. If there is no desire for it ; or if 
the object is not pleasant and agreea- 
ble, there is no hope, though there 
m^y be expectation — as in the expec- 
tatimi of the pestilence, of famine, or 
sickness, or death. If there is no 
expectation of it, but a strong.dcsirc, 
there is no hope, as in cases where 
there is a strong desire of wealth, or 
fame, or pleasure ; or where a man is 
condemned for m urder, and has a strong 
desire but no prospect of pardon ; or 
where a man is shipwrecked, and has 
a strong desire, but no expectation of 
again seeing his family and friends. 
In such cases, despondency or des- 
pair are the results. It is the union 
of the two feelings in proper propor- 
tions which constitutes hope. There 
has been considerable variety of views 
among expositors in regard to the 
proper moaning of the word in this 
place. Mr. Locke supposes that Paul 
here means the honourable employ- 
ment of an apostle and minister of the 
gospel, or the glory belonging to the 
ministry in the gospel ; and that his 
calling it "hope instead of " glory,” 
which the connection would seem to 
demand, is the language of modesty. 
Rosenmuller understands it of the 
hope of the perpetual continuance of 
the gospel dispensation. Maoknight 
renders it "persuasion,” and explains 
it as meaning the full persuasion or 
assurance that the gospel excels the 
law in the manner of its introduction ; 
its permanency, &c. A few remarks 
may, perhaps, make it clear. (I.) It 
ref^s primarily to Paul, and the other 
ministers of the gospel. It is not pro- 
perly the Christian hope as such to 
which he refers, but it is that which 


the ministers of the gospel had. (2.) 
It refers to all that he had said before 
about the superiority of the gospel to 
the law ; and it is designed to express 
the result of ail that on his mind, and 
on the minds of his fellow-labourers. 
(3.) It refers to the prospect^ confi- 
dence, persuasion, anticipation which 
he had as the effect of what he had 
just said. It is the prospect of eter- 
nal life ; tj^e clear expectation of ac- 
ceptance, and the anticipation of 
heaven, based on the fact that this was 
a ministry of the Spirit (ver. 8) ; that 
it was a ministry showing the way of 
justification (ver. 9): and that it was 
never to be done away, but to abide 
for ever (ver. II). On all these thi.s 
strong hope was foundeej ; and in view 
of these, Paul expressed himself 
clearly, not enigmatically ; and not in 
types and. figures, as Moses did. 
Every thing about the gospel was clear 
and plain ; and this led to the confi- 
dent expectation and assurance of 
heaven. The word hope, therefore, 
in this place will express the effect on 
the mind of Paul in regard to the 
work of the ministry, produced by the 
group of considerations which he had 
suggested, showing that the gospel 
was superior to the law ; and that it 
was the ground of more clear and cer- 
tain confidence and hope than any 
thing which the law could furnish. 
^ We use. We employ ; we are ac- 
customed to. lie refers to the man- 
ner in which he preached the gospel. 

Great plainness of speech. Marg. 
boldness. Wo uso the word " plain- 
ness ” as applied to speech chiefly in 
two senses, (1.) To denote boldness, 
faithfulness, candour; in opposition to 
trimming, timidity, and unfaithful- 
ness ; and, (2.) To denote clearness, 
intelligibleness, and simplicity, in op- 
position to obscurity, mist, and highly- 
wrought and laboured forms of ex- 
pression . The connection here shows 
that the latter is the sense in which 
the phrase here is to be understood ; 
see ver. 13. It denotes openness, 
simplicity, freedom from the obscurity 
which arises from enigmatical and 
parabolical, and typical modes of 
speaking. This stands in opposition 
to figure, metaphor, and allegory — to 
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i 13 And not as Moses, which 

I ^ 

I an affected and laboured concealment 
j of the idea in the manner which was 
, common among the Jewish doctors 
I and heathen philosophers, where their 
! meaning was carefully concealed from 
I the vulgar, and from all except the 
, initiated. It stands oppos^ also to 
I the necessary obscurity arising from 
: typical institutions like th^e of Mo- 
I ses. And the doctrine of toe passage 
! is, that such is the clearness and ful< 

: ness of the Christian revelation, aris- 
! ing from the fact, that it is the last . 
j economy, and that it does not look to 
I the future, that its ministers may and 
i should use clear and intelligible lan- 
! guage. They should not use language 
abounding in metaphor and allegory. 
They should not use unusual terms. 
They should not draw their words and 
illustrations from science. They 
should not use mere technical lan- 
guage. They should not attempt to 
vail or cloak their meaning. They 
should not seek a refined and over- 
wrought style. They should use ex- 
pressions which other men use ; and 
express themselves as far as possible, 
in the language of common life. What 
is preaching worth that is not under- 
stood? Why should a man talk at all 
unless he is intelligible? Who was ever 
more plain and simple in his words 
and illustrations than the Lord Jesus? 

13. And not as Moses. Our con- 
duct is not like that of Moses. Wo 
make no attempt to conceal any thing 
in regard to the nature, design, and 
duration of the gospel. We leave no- 
thing designedly in mystery, f Which 
put a vail over his face. That is, when 
he came down from Mount Sinai, and 
when his face shone. Ex. xxxiv. 33, 

I And till Moses ha.d done speaking 
I with them, he put a vail on his face.” 

1 This vail ho put off when he went to 
speak with God, but put on again 
when he delivered his commands to 
the people, What was the design of 
this, Moses has not himself declared. 
The statement which he makes in 
Exodus would lead us to suppose that 
it was on account of the exceeding 
brightness and dazzling splendour 
wliich shone around him, and which 


put a vail over his face that the 

made it difilcult to look intently upon 
him ; and that this was in part the 
reaeson, even Paul hiifiself seems to 
intimate in ver^ 7. He, however, in 
this verse intimates that there was 
another design, which was that he 
might be, as Doddridge expresses it, 
“ a kind of type and figure of his own 
dispensation.” ^ That the children 
of Israel. Mr. Locke understands 
this of the apostles, and supposes that 
it means, “ We do not vail the Hght, so 
that the obscurity of what we'^deliver 
should hinder the children of Israel 
from seeing in the law which was to 
be done away, Christ who is the 
end of the law.” But this inter^pre- 
tation is forced and unnatural. The 
phrase gendered “ that ” to) evi- 
dently connects what is afiSrmed here 
with the statement about Moses ; and 
shows that the apostle moans to say 
that Moses put the vail on his face in 
order that the children of Israel 
should not be able to see to the end 
of his institutions. That Moses had , 
such a design, and that the putting oh 
of the vail was emblematic of the na- 
ture of bis institutions, Paul here dis- 
tinctly affirms. No one can prove 
that this was not his design ; and in a 
land and time when types, and em- 
blems, and allegorical modes of speech 
were much used, it is highly probable 
that Moses meant to intimate that the ' 
end and full purpose of his institu- 
tions were designedly concealed. 
^ Could not stedfastly look. Could 
not gaze intently upon {artvitrM ) ; see 
Note on ver. 7. They could not clearly 
discern it ; there was obscurity arising 
from the fact of the designed conceal- 
ment. He did not intend that they 
should clearly see the full purport and 
(tesign of the institutions which he es- 
tablished. ^ To the end {ut ri rUof). 
Unto the end, purpose, design, or ul- 
timate result of the law \^ich he es- 
tablished. A great many different 
interpretations have been proposed of 
this. The meaning seems to me to be 
this : There was a glory and splepdour 
in that which the institutions of Mo- 
ses typified, which the children of Is- 
rael were not permitted then to be- 
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children of Israel could not sted- 14 But their minds were blind- 
fastly look to the end® of that ed ; ® for until this day remaineth 
which is abolished : the same vail untaken away in 

aRo.10.4. ' a Ro.n. 7,8,25. 


hold. There was a fplendour and 
lustre in the face of Moses, which they 
could not gaze upon, and therefore he 
put a vail over it to diminish its in- 
tense brightness. In like manner 
there was a glory and splendour in the 
ultimate design and scope of his insti- 
tutions, in that to which they referred, 
which thty were not then able, i. e. 
prepared to look on, and the exceed- 
ing brightness of which he of design 
concealed. This was done by obscure 
types and figures, that resembled a 
vail tllrown over a dazzling and splen- 
did object. The word “ end,” then, I 
suppose, does not refer to termination, 
or close, but to the design, scope, or 
purpose of the Mosaic institutions ; to 
that which they were intended to in- 
troduce and adumbrate. That evd 
was the Messiah, and the glory of his 
institutions ; see Note on Roin. x. 
“ Christ is the end of the law.” And 
the meaning of Paul, I take to bo, is, 
that there was a splendour and a glory 
in the gospel which the Mosaic insti- 
tutions were designed to typify, which 
was BO great that the children of Is- 
rael were not fully prepared to see it, 
and thlit he designedly threw over 
that glory the vail of obscure types 
and figures; as he threw over his face 
1 vail that partially concealed its 
Bplendour. Thus interpreted there is 
a consistency in the entire passage, 
and very great beauty. Paul, in the 
following ver?es, proceeds to state that 
the vail to the view of the Jews of his 
time was not removed ; that they still 
looked to the obscure types and insti- 
tutions of the Mosaic law rather than 
an the glory which they were designed 
to adumbrate; as a/" they should choose 
to look on thevatV on the face of Mo- 
ses rather than on the splenilour 
which it concealed, f Of that which 
is abolished- Or rather to be abolished, 
(toD whosc uaturo, de- 

sign, and intention it was that it 
should be abolished. It was never de- 
signed to be permanent ; and Paul 
speaks of it here as a thing that was 


known and indisputable that the Mo- 
saic institutions were designed to bo 
abolished. , 

14. But their minds were blinded. 
The word here used (grteoat) means 
rather to harden ; to make hard like 
stone ; and then to make dull or stu- 
pid. It is applied to the heart, in 
Mark vi. 52; viii. lY; to persons, in 
Rom. xi. Y; and,, to the eyes, in Job 
xvii. 7. Paul refers hero to the fact 
that the understandings of the Jews 
were stupid, dull, and insensible, so 
that they did not see clearly the 
design and end of their own institu- 
tions. He states simply the fact ; he 
does not refer to the cause of it. The 
fact that the Jews were thus stupid 
and dull is often affirmed in the New 
Testament, For until this dag, 
tfec. The sense of this is, that oven 
to the time when Paul wrote, it was 
a characteristic of the great mass of 
the Jewish people, that they did not 
understand the true sense of their 
own Scriptures. They did not under- 
stand its doctrines in regard to the 
Messiah. A vail seems to be thrown 
over the Old Testament when they 
read it, as there was over the face of 
Moses, so that the glory of their own 
Scripture'S is concealed from their 
view, as the glory of the face of 
Moses was hidden. ^ Of the Olfi Tes- 
tament. Greek, “of the old cove- 
nant.” See this word “ testament,” 
or covenant, explained in the Notes 
on 1 Cor. xi. 25. This, I believe, is 
the only instance in which the Scrip- 
tures of the Jews ar6 called the 
“ Old Testament,” or covenant, in the 
*Bible. It was, of course, not a name 
which they used, or would use ; but it 
is now with Christians the common 
appellation. No' doubt can be enter- 
tained but that Paul uses the terms 
in the same manner in which wo now 
do, and refers to all the inspired writ- 
ings of the Jeivs. ^ Which vail is 
done away in Christ. In the mani- 
festation, or appearance of Jesus the 
Messiah, the vail is removed. The 
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the reading of the Old Testament ; when Moses is read^ the vail ip 
which vml is done away in Christ, upon their heart. 

16 But even unto this day, 16 Nevertheless, when it shall 

obscurity which rested on the pro- Scriptures — description as appli- 
phecies and types of the former dis- cable to the Jews now as it was to 
pensation is withdrawn ; and as the those in the time of Paul, 
face of Moses could have been dis- 16. Nevertheless. This is not al-. 
tinctly seen if the vail on his face had ways to continue. The time is com- 
been removed, so it is ht regard to the ing when they shall understand their 
true meaning of the Old Testament by own Scriptures, and see their true 
the coming of the Messiah. What beauty. ^ When it shall turn to the 
was obscure is now made clear; and Lord. When the Jewish people shall 
the prophecies arc so completely ful- be converted. The word “ilt ” here 
tilled in him, that Jiis coming has refers undoubtedly to “ Israel’* in ver. 
removed the covering, and shed a 1.3 ; and the sense is, that their blind- 
clear light over them all. Many of ness is not always to remain ; the^e is 
the prophecies, for example, until the to he a period when they shall turn to 
Messiah actually appeared, appeared God, and shall understand hit pro- 
obscure, and almost contradictory, mises, and become acquainted with 
Those vhich spoke of him, for illus- the true nature of their own religion. 

. tration, as man and as God ; as suffer- This subject the apostle has dis- 
ing, and yet reigning ; as dying, and cussed at much greater length in the 
yet as ever-living ; as a mighty Prince, eleventh chapter of the epistle to the 
a conqueror, and a king, and yet as a Romans; see Notes on that chapter, 
man of sorrows ; as humble, and yet If The vail shall he taken away. They 
glorious : all seemed difficult to bo shall then understand the true mean- 
reconciled until they were seen to bar- ing of the prophecies, and the true 
monise in Jesus of Nazareth. Then nature of their own institutions, 
they were plain, and the vail was They shall see that they refer to the 
taken away. Christ is seen to answer Lord Jesus, the incarnate Son of God, 
all the previous descriptions of him and the true Messiah. The genuine 
, in the Old Testament ; and his com- sense of their sacred oracles shall 
ing casts a clear light on all which break upon their view with full and 
was before obscure. irresistible light. There may be an 

16. But even unto this day. To allusion in the language here to the 
the time when Paul wrote this epis- declaration in Isa. xxv. “ And he 
tie, about thirty years after Christ will destroy in this mountain the face 
was pui; to death. But it is still as of the covering cast over all people, 
true as it was in the- time of Paul ; and the vail that is spread over all 
and the character and conduct of the nations.” This verse teaches, (1.) 
Jews now so entirely accords with the That the time will come when the 
description which he gives of them in Jews shall be converted to Chris- 
his time, as to show that he drew tianity; expressed here by their turn - 
from nature, and as to constitute one ing unto the Lord, that is, the Lord 
of the strong incidental proofs that Jesus; see Note, Acts i. 24. (2.) 

the account in the Now Testament is 'it seems to be implied that their con- 
true. Of no other people on earth, version will be a conversion of the 
probably, would a description be accu- people at large ; a conversion that 
rate eighteen hundred years after it shall be nearly simultaneous ; a con- 
was made. ^ When Moses is read, version en masse. Such a conversion 
When the five books of Moses are we have reason to anticipate of the 
read, as they were regularly and con- JeVish nation. (3.) The effect of this 
atantly in their synagogues; see Note will be to make them acquainted with 
on Luke iv. 16. ^ The vail is upon the true sense of their own Scrip- 
their hmrt. They do not see the true tures, and the light and beauty of 
meaning and beauty of their own sayings of their own prophets. Now 
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turn to the Lord, the vail shall be 
taken away.® 

17 Now the Lord ^ is that Spirit; 

-g 18.25.7. 5ICor.l5.45. 

they are in deep darkness on the sub- 
ject ; then they wilj see how elitirely 
they meet and harmonise in the Lord 
Jesus. (4.) 'J'he true and only way 
of having a correct and full moaning 
of the Bible is by turning unto God. 
Love to him, and a disposition to do 
his will, is the best means of inter- 
preting the Bible. 

17. Now the Lord is that Spirit. 
The word “ Lord ” here evidently 
refers to the Lord Jesus; soever. 10. 
It may be observed in general in re- 
gard f|s this word, that where it occurs 
in the New Testament unless the con- 
nection require us to understand it of 
God, it refers to the Lord Jesus. It 
was the common name by which he 
was known; see John xx. 13; xxi. 
7, 12 ; Eph. iv. 1 , 5. The design of 
Paul in this verso seems to bo to 
account for the “ liberty" which he 
and the other apostles had, or for the 
boldness, openness, and plainness 
(ver. 12) which they evinced in con- 
tradistinction from the Jews, who so 
little understood the nature of their 
institutions. He had said (ver. 6), 
that he was a minister “ not of the 
letter, but of the Si»irit;’’ and he had 
stated that the Old Testament was 
not understood by the Jews who ad- 
hered to the literal interpretation of 
the Scriptures. He here says, that 
the Lord Jesus was “ the Spirit" to 
which he referred, and by which he 
was enabled to understand the Old 
Testament so as to speak plainly, and 
withQut obscurity. The sense is, that 
Christ was the Spirit ; i. e. tho sum, 
the substance of the Old Testament. 
The figures, types, prophecies, Ac. all 
centered in him, and he was the end 
of all those institutions. If contem- 
plated as having reference to him, it 
was easy to understand them. This 
I take to be the sentiment of the pas- 
sage, though expositors have been 
greatly divided in regard to its mean- 
ing. Thus explained, it does not 
mean absolutely and abstractly that 
the Lord Jesus was “ a Spirit," but 


and where the ^ Spirit of tlie Lord 
is, there is liberty. 

18 But we all, with open face 

e Rom.8.2. 

that ho was the sum, the essence, the 
end, and the purport of the Mosaic 
rites, tho spirit of which Paul had 
spoken in ver. 6, as contradistinguish- 
ed from the letter of the law, And 
where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. This is a general truth 
designed to illustrate the particular 
sentiment which he had just advanced. 
The word “ liberty” here (iXiw9-ig/«) 
refers, I think, to freedom in speak- 
ing; the power of speaking openly, 
and freely, as in ver. 12. It states 
the general truth, that the effect of 
tho Spirit of God was to give light 
and clearness of view; to remove ob- 
scurity from a subject, and to cnablo 
one to see it plainly. This would b<‘ 
a truth that could not be denied by 
the Jews, who held to the doctrine 
that the Spirit of (iod revealed truth, 
and it must bo admitted by all. 
Under the influence of that Spirit, 
therefore, Paul says, that ho was able 
to speak with openness, and boldness; 
that he had a clear view of truth, 
which the mass of tho Jews had not ; 
and tljat the system of religion which 
he preached was open, plain, and 
clear. The word “freedom," would 
perhaps, better convey the idea. 

“ There is freedom from the dark and 
obscure views of tho Jews ; freedom 
from their prejudices, and their super- 
stitions ; freedom from the slavery 
and bondage of sin ; tho freedom of 
tho children of God, who have clear 
views of him as tlicir Father and 
licdociner, and who are enabled to 
express those views openly and boldly 
to the world.” 

‘ 18. But we all. All Christians. 

Tho discussion in the chapter has re- 
lated mainly to the apostles; but this | 
declaration seems evidently to refer tc 
all Christians, as distinguished from 
tho Jews. % With open face, comp. 
Note on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. Tindal ren- 
ders this, “and now the Lord’s glory 
appeareth in us all as in a glass." The 
sense is, “with iin vailed face," alluding 
to the fact (ver. 13) that tho face of , 
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beholding ae in a glass » thealory of | ^ linage from ® glory to glory even 
the Lord, are changed into the samej as » by the Spirit of the Lord. 


a lCor.13.lS. 


b Ilom.8.29. 0 T* S4.7. 


1 or offhe Lord the Spirit. 


Moses was vailed, so that the children 
of Israel could not stedfastly look on 
it. In contradistinction from that. 
Paul says that Christians are enabled 
to look upon the glory of the Lord in 
tho gospel without ayjpil—without 
any obscure intervOTing medium. 
^^fhholding ns in a glass. On the 
word glats, and the sense in which it 
j i.s used in the New Testament, see 
I Note on 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The word 
j here used has been 

j very variously rendered, Macknight 
i renders it, " we all reflecting as mir- 
! rors tlic glory of the Lord.*’ I)od- 
‘ dridge, beholding ns hy a glass.” 

I T.ocke, “with open countenances as 
^ mirrors, reflecting the glory of the 
' Lord.” Tho word KotrexTQtf^a occurs 
nowhere else in the Now Testament. 

; It properly means to look in a mir- 
ror ; to behold as in a mirror. Tho 
mirrors of the ancients were made of 
burnished metal, and they reflected 
i images w'ith great brilliancy and dis- 
, tinctness. And tho meaning is. that 
I the gospel reflected the glory of tho 
! Lord ; jt was, so to speak, the miryor 
j — tho polished, burnished substance 
j in which the glory of the Lord shone, 
j and where that gloi 7 was irradiated 
{ and reflected so that it might he seen 
I hy Christians. Tlu*re w.as no vail 
’ over it ; no obscurity ; nothing to 
j break its da*7.Ung splendour, or to 
} prevent its meeting the eye. Chris- 
j tians, hy looking on the gospel, could 
see tho glorious perfect ion.s and plans 
; of God as bright, and clear, and bril- 
I liant as they could see a light reflected 
from the burnished surface of the 
mirror. .So to speak, the glorious 
perfections of God shone from heaven; 
beonxod upon the gospel, and wore 
thence refltMjted to the eye and the 
heart of the Christian, and had the 
etfect of transforming them into the 
same image. Tliis passage is one of 
Croat beauty, and is designed to set 
forth the gospel as being the rejlt^ion 
of the inflnito glories of God to the 
minds and hearts of men. % The 
ffhi'y of the Lord. The splcndoor, 


majesty, and holiness of God as mani- 
fested in the gospel, or of the Lord 
as incarnate. Th^idoa is, that God 
was clearly and distinctly seen in the 
gospel. There was no obscurity, no 
vail, as in the case of Moses. In the 
gospel they were permitted to look on 
the full splendour of the divine per- 
fections — the justice, goodness, mercy, 
and benevolence of God— -to# see him 
as he is with undimined abd unvailed 
glory. The idea is, that the perfec- 
tions of God shino forth with splcn- 
! dour and beauty in the gospel, and that 
we arc permitted to look on /them 
clearly and openly. 1[ Are changed 
into the same image. It is possible 
that there may he an allusion hero to 
j the effect which was produced hy 
j looking into an ancient mirror. Such 
nnrrors were made of burnished rnctal, 
and the reflection from them would 
he intense. If a strong light were , 
thrown on them, tho rays would be ' 
cast hy reflection on the face of him j 
who looked on the mirror, and it j 
would he strongly illuminated. And 
the idea m.ny he. that tho ^ory of 
God, the splendour of tho divine per- 
fection.'*, was thrown on the gospel, so 
to .«;pcak like n bright light on a , po- 
lished mirror; and that that glory was 
reflected from the go8[>el on him who 
contemplated it, so that he appeared 
to he transformed into tho same 
image. Locke renders it, “ We are 
changed into his very image by a 
continued succession of glory, as it 
wore, streaming upon us from the 
Ijord. ’■ The figure is one of great 
beauty ; and tlio idea is, that by plac- 
ing ourselves within tho light of the 
gospel ; by contcmpl.iting the glory 
that shines tiierc, we become changed 
into the likeness of the same glhry, 
and conformed to that whioh shines 
there with so much splendour. By 
contemplating the^resplcndent face of 
thehlcssed Redeemer, wo are changed 
into something of the same image. It 
is a law of our nature that we are 
moulded, in our moral feelings, by the 
persons with whom we associate, and 
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by tlic objects Which we conterfjilato. 
‘W{j become insensibly assimilate to 
those with whom we have intercourse, 
and to the objects with which we arc 
familiar. Wo imbibe the opinions, 
we copy the habits, we imitate the 
manners, wo fall into the customs of 
those with whom we have daily con- 
versation, and whom wo make our 
companions and friends. Their sen- 
timents insensibly become opr senti- 
ments, and their ways our ways. It 
is thus w^th the books with which wo 
are familiar:^ Wo are insensibly, but 
certainly moulded into conformity to 
the opinions, maxims, and feelinirs 
whieh are there expressed. Our own 
sentimients undergo a gradual change, 
and -VTO are likened to those with 
wliich in this manner we arc conver- 
sant. So it is in regard to the opin- 
ions and feelings wliieh from any 
cause we are in the habit of bringing 
before our minds. It is the way by 
which men l>econio corrui>tod in their 
sentiments and feelings, in their contact 
with the w’orld ; it is the way in which 
amusements, and the company of the 
gay and the dissiimted posst'ss ho 
much pow'or ; it is the way in which 
the young and inexperienced arc be- 
guiled and ruine<i : and it is the way 
in which Christians dim the luKtre of 
their piety, and ob.seure the bright- 
ness of their ndigion by their contact 
with the gay and fashionatile world. — 
And it is on the same great principle 
that Paul says that by contemplating 
the glory of God in the gespcl, we 
become insensibly, but certainly con- 
formed to the same image, and made 
like the Kedecmer. llis Imago will 
be reflected on us. We shall imbibe 
his sentiments, catch his feelings, and 
bo moulded into tne image of his own 
purity. Such is the great and wise I 
law of our nature ; and it is on this 
principle, and by this means, that | 
God designs we should be /mirftr .pure ' 
on earth, and isjpt pure in heaven for j 
ever. ^ JTrom fiory to ylory. From ' 
one degree of glory to another. 

The more we behold this brilliant 
and glorious light, the more do wc 
reflect back its rays; that is, the more 
we contemplate the great truths of 
the Christian religion, the more do 


our minds become imbued with its 
spirit. **—JSloomfield. This is said in 
contradistinction prob.ably to Moses. 
The splendour on his face gradually 
died away. But not so with the light 
reflected trom the gospel. It becomes 
deeper and brighter constantly. — 
This sentiment is parallel to that ex- 
pressed by the. nsalmist ; “ They go 
from strength winrength*’ (Ps.lxxxiv. ( 
Y) ; ». f. they go from ono degree of 
strength to another, or ono degree of 
holiness to another, until they come 
to the full vision of God himself in 
heaven. The idea in the phrase be- 
fore us is, that there is a continual 
increase of moral purity and holinoss 
under the gospel until it results in | 
the jicrfect glory of heaven. The 
doctrine is, that Christians advance 
in piety : and th.at this is done by the 
contemplation of the glory of God as 
it is revealed in the goHpcd. *,1 As by 
the Sjdrit of thr Lord, Marg. “ Of 
the Lord of the Spirit.'* Gr. “ As 
from the Lord the Spirit.'* So Beza, 
Locke, Wolf, Uottennuiller, and ]>od- 
dridge render it. Tlie idea is, that it 
1 is by the Lord Jesus Christ the spirit 
, of the law, the spirit roftTred to by 
1 Paul above, vcr. 0, 17. It is done by 
the Holy Spirit procured or imparted 
by the Lord Jesus. Thi.s sentiment 
is in accordance with that which pre- 
vails everywhere in the Bible, that it 
Is by the Holy .Spirit alone that the 
, heart is changed .and purified. Ami 
the object of the statement here is, 
doubtless, to prevent the supposition 
that the change from “glory to glory" 
was produced in any sense by the 
mere contemplation of truth, or hy 
any physical operation of such con- 
templation on the mind. It was by 
the Spirit of God alone that the heart 
»was changed even under the gospel, 
and amidst the full blaze of its truth. 
Were it not for bis agency, even the 
contemplation of the glorious truths 
of the gospel would be in vain, and 
would produce no saving effect on the 
bumau heart. 

^ RKMARKHI. 

1. The best of all evidences of a 
call to the office of the ministry is the 
divine blessing resting on our labonrs. 
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▼er. 1, 2. If sinnen are converted ; 
if souls are sanctified ; if the interests 
of pure religion are advanced ; if by 
humble, zealous, and self-denying ef- 
forts, a man is enabled so to preach as 
that the divine blessing shall rest con- 
stantly on his labours, it is among the 
best of all evidences that he is called 
of God, and is approved by him. 
And though it may be true, and is 
true, that men who arc self-deceived, 
or are hypocrites, are sometimes the 
means of doing good, yet it is still 
true, as a general rule, that eminent, 
and long-continued success in the i 
ministry is an evidence of God’s ac- { 
ccptance, and that he has called a j 
minister to this office. Paid felt 
this, and often appealed to it ; and ; 
why may not others also ? 

2. A minister may appeal to the 
offoct of the gospel among his own 
people as a proof that it is from God, 
vcr. 2, 3. Nothing else would pro- 
duce such effects as were produced at 
Corinth, but the power of God. If 
the wicked are reclaimed ; if the in- 
tempernto and licentious are made 
temperate and pure ; if the dishonest 
are made honest ; and the scoffer 

I loams to pray, under the gospel, it 
proves that it is from God. To such 
I effects a minister may appeal as proof 
; that the gospel which ho preaches 
I is jBrom heaven. A system which 
I will produce these effects must be 
true. 

3. A minister should so live among 
a people ns to be able to ap]>c‘al to 
them with the utmost confidonco in 
regard to the parity and integrity of 
his own character, vcr. 1, 2. He 
should BO live, and preach, and act, 
that he will be under no necessity of I 
adducing testimonials from abroad in 
regard to his character. The effect*, 
of his g 08 {K>l, and the tenor of his 
life, should be his best testimonial ; ; 
and to that bo should Ih* able to ap- ! 
peal. A man who is under a ncces- ! 
sity, constantly, or often, of defending 
his own character ; of bolstering it 
up by testimonials from abroad ; who 
in obliged to spend much of hit time 
io demnding his reputation, or who 
chooses to spend much of his time in 
deibadbg it, has usually a character 


and r^utation not worth defending. 
Let a man live as he ought to do, and 
he will, in the end, have a good reputa- 
tion. Let him strive to do the will of 
God, and save souls, and be will have 
all the reputation which he ought to 
have. God will take care of bis char- 
acter ; and will give him just as much 
reputation as it is desirable that he 
should have ; sec Ps. xxxvii. 5, 6. 

4. The church is, as it wore, an 
epistle sent by the Lord Jesus, to 
show his character and w^l, ver. 3. 
It is his representative on earth. It 
holds his truth. It is to imitate his 
example. It is to show how he lived. 
And it is to accomplish that which he 
would accomplish were he per|pnally 
on earth, and present among men — as 
a letter is designed to accomplish 
some important purpose of the writer 
when absent. The church, therefore, 
should be such as shall appropriately 
express the will and desire of the 
Lord Jesus. It should resemble him. 
It should hold his truth ; and it should 
devote itself with untiring diligence 
to the groat puqjosc of advancing his 
designs, and spreading his gospel 
around the world. 

5. Religion has its scat in the heart, 
ver. 3. It is engraven there. It is 
written not with ink, or engraven on 
stone, hut it is written by the Spirit 
of God on t^ie heart. That professed 
religion, therefore, which does not 
reach the heart, and which is not felt 
there, is false and delusive. There 
is no true religion which does not 
reach and affect the heart. 

0, We shoiild feel our dependence 
on God in all things, ver. 5. We are j 
dependent on him, (1.) For revelation * 
itself. Man had power of origi- j 
Dating the truths wliich constitute re- 
velation. They are the free and pure ! 
gift of God. (2.) For success in sav- ■ 
ing souls. God only can chaugc the ; 
heart. It is not done by human rea- j 
soning : by any power of man ; by any | 

I eloquence of persuasion. It is by the \ 
I power of God ; and if a minister of | 
religion meets with any success, it 
will bo by the presence and by the 
power of God alone. (3.) We are 
dependent on him for the power of 
thought at all ; for (dearness of intel > 
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leci ; for such a state of bodily'health 
as to permit us to think ; fbr bright 
conceptions ; for ability to arrange 
our thoughts; for the power of express- 
ing them clearly ; for such a state of 
mind as shall be free from vain fan- 
cies, and vagaries, and eccentricities ; 
and for such a state as shall mark our 
plans as those of common sense and 
prudence. On such plans much of 
the comfort of life depends ; and on 
such plans depends also nearly all the 
success which men ever meet with in 
any virtut>u8 and honourable calling. 
And if men fdU as they should do, 
how much they arc dependent on God 
for *1116 power of clear thinHn^t and 
for the characteristics of ‘sound 
sense •in their schemes, they would 
pray for it more than they do ; and 
would bo more grateful that such a 
rich blessing is so extensively con- 
ferred on men. 

7 . tteligion has a living power, ver. 
6. It is not the letter, hut the spirit. 
It is not made up of forms and cere- 
monies. It does not consist in cold, 
external rites, however regular they 
may he ; nor in formal prayer, or in 
stated seasons of devotion. All these 
will he dead and vain unh'ss the heart 
is given to God, and to his service. 
If these are all, there is no religion. 
And if wc have no better religion than 
that, we should at once abandon our 
hopes, and seek for that which docs 
not kill, but which makes alive. 

8. The oflBco of the ministers of the 
gospel is glorious, and most honour- 
able, ver. 7 — 9. It is far more hon- 
ourable than was the office of Moses ; 
and their work is far more glorious 
than was his. His consisted in giving 
the law on tables ,of stone ; in the ex- 
ternal splendour which attended its 
promulgation ; and in introducing a ^ 
syfttem which must be soon done 
away. His was a ininistry “ of death’”^- 
and of “ condemnation. ’* Theirs is 
a ministration by which the Holy 
Spirit is communicated to men — 
fhrouah them as channels, or organs 
by which the saving grace of that 
Spirit is imparted ; it is a work by 
which men are made righteous, juati- 
fiedt mad accepted ; it is a work whose 
effimit are never, to (ado away, but 
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which are to live amidst the splen- 
dours of heaven. 

9. The responsibility and solemnity 
of the work of tho minisitry. It was 
a solemn and responsible work for 
Moses to give tho law amidst the ; 
thunders of Sinai to the children of 
Israel. It is much more solemn to 
he the medium by which the eternal 
truths of the gospel are made known 
to men. The one, imposing as it was, 
was designed to be temporary, and 
was soon to pass away. The other is 
to be eternal in its effects, and is to 
enter vitally and deeply into the eter- 
nal destiny of man. Tho one p(‘r- 
tained to laws written on stone ; the 
other to influences that are deeply 
and for ever to atfect the heart. No 
work can he more solemn and respon- 
sible than that through which the 
Holy Spirit, with renewing and sanc- 
tifying power, is conveyed to mSn ; 
that which is connected with the jus- 

! tification of sinners ; and that wiiich 
in its efl'ects is to ho permanent as 
the soul its<>if, and to endure as long 
as God Hhall exist. 

10. We see the folly of attempting 
to he justified by the law, ver. 7, 9. 

It i.s lh(' inini.strattoii of death and of 
condemnation. It speaks only to con- 
demn. Law knows nothing of pardon. 

It is not giv(*n for that purpose* ; and 
no perfect law can contain within 
itself provisions for pardon. Hesides, 
no one lias ever complied with all the 
demands of tho law ; no one ever will. 
All have sinned. Hut if ali. the de- 
mands of the law he not complied 
with, it speaks only to condemn, 
James ii. 1(». If a man in other re- 
spects has been ever sogoo«l a citizen, 
and yet has committed murder, he 
must die. .So says tho law. If a man 
has been ever so valiant, and fought 
ever so bravely, and yet is guilty of 
an act of treason, ho must die. The 
question is not what lie has l^een in 
in other respects, or what elwj he may, 
or may not have done, but has he 
committed this offence t If he has, 
the law knows no forgivoncss; and 
proDOnunces his eondemuation. If 
pardoned, ii must bo by some other 
system than by the regular operation 

law. So with the sinner against 
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God. If the law is violated, it speaks 
only to condemn. If he is pardoned, 
it can he only by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

11. The danger of grieving ,tli® 
Holy Spirit, vcr. 8. Tho go.s|>el is 
the flold of tho o])orations of the Holy 
Spirit in our world. It is tho minis- 
tration of tho Spirit. It is the chan- 
nel by which his influences descend 
on man. To reject that gospel is to 
reject Him, and to cut off the soul 
from, dll possibility of being brought 
under his saving influence and power 
for ever. Ho strives with men only 
"in <sonncction with the gospel ; and 
all hope, therefore, of being brought 
under his saving power, is in attend- 
ing to that gospel, and embracing its 
provisions. The multitudes, there- 
fore, who are rejecting or neglecting 
that gospel, arc throwing theniselvoa 
be^nd his saving influences ; and 
placing themselves beyond the possi- 
bility of salvation. 

13. We see iho guilt of neglecting 
or rejecting tho gospel. It is the 
sohcinc, and tho only scheme for par- 
don, vcr. 8—10. It is a far more 
glorious manifestation of thegoodnc.ss 
of God than the law of Moses. It is 
the glorious and benevolent manifes- 
tation of God through the incarna 
tion, tho sufl'erings, and the death of 
his »Son. It is tho om.y plan of par- 
doning mercy that has been, or that 
will he revealed. If men are not 
pardoned through that, they are not 
pardoned at all. If they are not 
saved by that , they must die for ever. 
What guilt is there, tliereforc, in ne- 
glecting and despising it ! Wimi 
folly is there in turning away from 
its provisions of mercy, and neglect- 
ing to secure an interest in what it 
provides ! 

38. Tho gospel is to spre.nd around 
tho world, and cnduiti to tho end of 
time, vor. 11. It is not like the insti- 
tutions of Moses, to endure for a 
limited juried, and then to Ik) done 
away. The cloud and tempest ; the 
thunder and lightning on Mount Sinai 
which attend^ the giving of the law, 
soon disappearod. The unuaual and 
unnatural splendour on the counte- 
nance of Moses soon vanished awny^ 


All the magnificence of the Mosaic 
ritual also soon faded away. But not 
so the gospel. That abides. That is 
the last dispensation; the permanent 
economy : that under which the aflEairs 
of the world are to be brought to an 
end. That is to pervade all hinds ; to 
bless all people ; to survive all revolu- 
tions ; to outlive all the magnificence 
of courts, and all the splendour of 
mighty dynasties, and is to endure till 
this world shall come to an end, and 
live in its glorious effects for ever and 
ever. It is, therefore, to he* the fixed 
principle on which all Christians are 
to act, that tho gospel is to be per- 
manent, and is to spread over* all 
lafids, and yet fill all nations with joy. 
And if so, how fervent and unceasing 
should he their prayers and efforts to 
accomplish this great and glorious 
result ! 

14. We learn from this chapter the 
duty of preaching in a plain, simple, 
intelligible manner, ver. 12. Preach- 
ing should always bo characterised 
indeed by good sense, and ministers 
should show that they are not fools, 
and their preaching should bo such as 
to interest thinking men — for there is 
no folly or nonsense in the Bible. 
But their preaching should not be ob- 
scure, metaphysical, enigmatical, and 
abstruse. It should be so simple that 
the unlettered may learn the plan of 
salvation ; so plain that no one shall 
mistake it except by his own fault. 
The hopes of the gospel are so clear 
that there is no need of ambiguity or 
enigma; no need of abstruse metaphy- 
sical reasoning in the pulpit. Nor 
should there an attempt to appear 
wise or profound, by studying a dry, 
;ibstru8c, and cold style and manner. 
The preacher should be open, plain, 
simple, sincere ; he should testify what 
he feels ; should be able to speak as 
himself animated by hope^ and to tell 
of a world of glory to which he is him- 
self looking forward with unspeakable 
joy. 

Id. It is the privilege of the Chria-_ 
tian to look on the unvailed and un- 
clouded glory of the gospel, ver. IS, 
18. He does not look at it throng 
types and shadows. He does not con- 
template it when a of ohicuritjLis 
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drawn designedly over it. He sees it 
in its true ^aoty and splendour. The 
Messiah has come, and he may con- 
template openly and plainly his glory, 
and the grandeur of his work. The 
Jews looked upon it in the light of 
prophecy ; to us it is history. They 
saw it only through obscure shadows, 
types, and figures ; wo see it in open 
day, may surrey at leisure its lull 
beauty, and contemplate in the fulness 
of its splendour the gospel of the 
blessed God. For this wo cannot be 
too thanfi:ful ; nor can we be too an- 
xious lost we undervalue our privi- 
leges, and abuse the mercies that we 
en>»y. 

Id. In reading the Old Testament, 
we sell the importance of suffering the 
reflected light of the Now Testament 
to be thrown upon it, in order cor- 
rectly to understand it, ver. l.'l, 14, 
It is our privilege to know what the 
institutions of Moses meant *, to see 
tho enti whicli ho contemplated. And 
it is our privilege to see what they re- 
ferred to, and how they prefigured the 
Messiah, and his gospel. In reading . 
tho Old Testament, therefore, there i 
is no reason why wo sliould not I 
take with us the knowledge which ! 
wo have derived from the New, re- I 
specting the character, work, and «loe- * 
trines of tho Messiah; and to sutler | 
them to influence our understanding ; 
of the laws and institutions of Moses. ! 
Thus shall we treat the liible tis a ■ 
whok, and allow one part to throw | 
light on another — a privilege w'hich 
we always concede to any book. Tlierc 
is no reason why Christians in read- 
ing the Old Testament should re- 
main in the same darkness as the 
ancient, or the modern Jews, 

17 . Thus read, the Old Testament 
will be to us of inestimable value,; 
ver. 14. It is of value not only as 
introducing the gospel ; as furnishing 
predictions whose tblfllnicnt are full 
demonstration of the truth of reli- 
gion; as containing specimens of the 
sublimest and purest poetry in the 
world ; but it is of value as cinbody- 
ing, though amidst many types and 
sh^ows and much obscurity, all the 
mat dootrinos of the true religion. 
Thoogh to the. Jews, and to the 


world, there is a vnil cast over it; 
yet to the Christian there is a beauty 
and splendour on all its pages — foV 
tho coming of Christ has removed 
that vail, and tho sense of those 
ancient writings is now fully seen. 
True piety will value the Old T«*s- 
tameni, and will find there, in the 
sweetest poetry in the world, the 
expression of feelings which the re- 
ligion of the Mes.siah only can pro- 
duce ; aud pure and elevated tlioughts 
which eotihl have been originated hy 
nothing hut his anticipated coming. 
It is no mark of piety or of wisdom 
to disparage the Jewish S<*riptures, 
Ilut the higher tho attainments in 
(Uiristuin feeling, the more will the 
writings of Moses and rii<' prophets he 
Iove<l. 

18. Mon may have the Ttihle, an<l 
may read it long, and much, and yet 
not understand it, ver. lA. So it was, 
and is with the Jews. The Scrip- ! 
tures were aftenti\ely read hy them, 
and yet they did md un«l<*rstand them. 
.So it i.M still. 'I'here is a vail on 
their heart, ^and they are blinded. 
.So it is often now with others. .Men 
often read the HIble and see little I 
beauty in it. 'I'liey r<*ad, and tlioy i 
do not umlerstaml it. The reason is, j 
the heart is not right. There shonbl i 
beaeorres'pondenceof fooling betwi'on 
tho heart and tho liilde, or congen- 
iality of view in order to ajipreciate 
its value and it.s truth. No man can 
understand or api>reciat<' .Milton or 
(’owperwhohasnot a taste like theirs. 
No man can understand and nppre- 
I'iatca poem or an essay on patriotism, 
who is n«>t a b>ver of his eounti’v ; or 
on ehast ity, wlif» j.s impure ; or^m tein- 
perauee, who is intemperate ; or on 
virtue in gener.'i!, w ho is a stranger to 1 
virtue in every form. And luyii read- 
ing the Hihle. To appreciate and un- j 
derstand fully the writings of I>avid, | 
Isaiah, Paul, or John, we must have j 
their feelings : our hearts must glow | 
with their love to God and the Ue- 
deemor ; wo must feel a-s they <li<l the 
guilt and burden of sin; and wo must 
rejoice as they did in the hope of de- 
livoranoo, and’ in tho prospwt of hea- 
ven. Till men have those feelings, 
they are not to wonder th.it the HIble 
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‘ H'^IIEREFORE, seeing we have 
X this ministry, as we have re- 
ceived mercy, we faint not ; 

2 But have renounced the hid- 
den things of • dishonesty, not 

a J Cor. 7.2.'). I shame. 

is to them a dead letter, or a scaled 
hook, and that they do not understand 
it, or SCO any beauty in its pages. 

19. This chapter furnishes an argu- 
ment for the fidelity and truth of the 
statement of Paul, ver. IT). The ar- 
gument is, that his description is as 
applicable to the Jews now as it was 
in his own timo-«i*and that, therefore, 
it roust have l>eon drawn from nature. 
The same vail is on their hearts now 
as in his time ; there is the same 
t>lindne8M and darkness in regard to 
the true moaning of their Scriptures. 
The language of Paul will accurately 
express tliat blindness now ; and his 
description, therefore, is not drawn 
from fancy, but from fact. It is true 
now in regard to that singular people, 
and it was true in his own time ; and 
the lapse of eighteen litiudred years 
has only served to confirm the truth 
of his description in regard to the peo- 
ple of his own nation and time. 

20. That veil is to he removed only 
by their turning to God, ver. 111. It 
is only hy true eunversion that the 
mind can he hronght to a full and 
clear understanding of the Scriptures ; 
and that event will yet take place in 
regard to the Jews. They shall yet 
he converted to the Messi.ah whom 
their fathers slew, and whom they 
have so long rejected ; and when that 
event sliall occur, they shall see the 
boanty of their own Scriptures, and 
rejoice in the promises and glorious 
hopes i\;Jdeh they hold out to the 
view. 

21. The duty of meditnixun much 
on the glory of the gosjad, vor, IS. It 
is by that we arc jmrified. It is 
by keeping it constantly before the 

„ mind ; dwelling on it splendour ; think- 
ing of its gtorivus truths, that we be- 
come transformed into the same im- 
age, and made like God. If the 
character is formed hy the objects 

I which wo contemolate, and with which 


[Walking in craftiness, nor hand- 
ling llie word of God deceitfully, ^ 
j but by manifestation of the truth 
commending ourselves to every 
man's conscience in the sight of 
God. 

b chap. 2.17. 

we arc familiar ; if we are insensibly 
nvouldcd in our feelings and principles 
by that with which we constantly as- 
sociate, then wo should think much 
of the troths of the gospel. We should 
pray much — for thus we coirfe in con- 
tact with God and his truth. We 
should read the Scripture much. We 
should commune with the good and 
the pure, Wc should make our com- 
panions of those who most lo^e the 
Lord Jesus, and most decidedly bear 
his imago. We should think much 
of a pure heaven. Thus shall we be 
moulded, insensibly it may be, but 
certainly, into the image of a holy 
God and Saviour, and be prepared for 
a pure ami holy heaven. 

CIIAPTKU IV. 

Tmsch.ipter is intimately connect- 
ed with the preceding, and is indeed ' 
merely a statemont of the conse- 
quences or results of the doctrine ad- 
vanced there. In that chapter, Paul 
had stated the clearness and plain- 
ness of tlie gospel as contrasted with ' 
the institutions of IVtoses, and particu- | 
larly that the Christi.m inini.stry was j 
a ministration more glorious than that | 
of Mose.s. It was more clear. It was j 
a ministration of justification (vor. 9), ; 
.and of the Spirit (ver. 8), and was a 
ministration wliere they were permit- 1 
ted to look upon the unvaiied and un- 
clouded glories of God, ver. 18. In 
this chapter he states some of the ' 
c<m$erfU€ncef, or remits of their being 
..called to this ministry ; and the deaign 
is, to magnify the office of the min- 
istry; to show the sustaining power 
of tho truths which they preached; 
the interest which the Corinthian 
Christiansand ail other Christians bad 
in the ministry, and this to conciliate 
their favour ; and to show what there 
was to comfort them in the various 
trials to which as ministers they were 
exposed. Paul states therefore in this 
chapter. 
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1-. That these clear and elevated 
views of the gospel sustained him ; 
kept him from fainting ; preserved 
him from deceit and all improper acts ; 
made him open and honest ; since he 
had no necessity for craft and guilt, 
but proclaimed a system of religion 
which could be commended to every 
man’s conscience, and be seen to be 
true, ver. 1 , 2. 

2. That if any persons were lost, it 
M’as not the fault of the gospel, vcr. 3, 
4. That was clear, open, plain, glori- 
ous, and ifiight be understood ; and if 
they were lost, it was to be traced to 
the malign influence of the god of this 
worhi, and not to the gospel. 

3. That the great purpose of Paul 
and hi#associates was to make known 
this clear and glorious truth of the 
gospel, and that, therefore, the af*os- 
ties did not j»rcach themselves, hut 
Christ Jesus, the revealer and source 
of all this glory, ver. o, IV Thojrsole 
object was to show forth this pure and 
glorious light of the go»p<‘l. 

4 . That it was so arranged by (J od‘s 
appointment and providenc** that all 
the glory of the results of the min- 
istry shottld he hi.s, ver. 7 — 11. He 
had taken especial care that tlu-y 
should have no cause of seU-exuUa- 
tion or glorying in preaching the gos- 
pel ; and had taken efl'ecttual nieaiis 
that they should be humhied, and nut 

j lifted up with pride, from the fact that 
i they were cuinmi».sioned to make 
: Known such glorious trath.s, and had 
I a ministry more honourable than that 
: of Moses, llo had, therefore, com- 
J mitted the treasure to earthen ves- 
sels; to frail, weak, dying men, .and tu 
men in humble life (ver. 7.>. ^nd he 
had called them to submit to cuii.'^taiit 
trials of persecution, poverty, peril, 
j and want, in order that tiiey might he 
! bumbled, and that Goil might mam- 
! festly have all the glory, ver. H — 1 1. 

' 5. Ail this was for the sake of the 

' church, a fact which wa.s adapted to 
conciliate the favour of Christian**, 
and excite their sympathy in the suf- 
ferings of the apostles, and to lead 
them to honour the ministry in a pro- 
. per manner, ver. 12 — lo. It was not 
> for their own welfare, happiness, lion- 
I our, or emolument that they endured 


these trials in the ministry; it was 
that the church might bo benoflted, 
and thus abundant jiraise redound to 
God- 

6. These considerations sustained 
them in their trials, ver. 1C — 1?^. 
They had comfort in all their afflic- 
tions. They felt that they were doing 
and suffering these, tilings for the sal- 
vation of souls, and the glory of God, 
(yor. 1C) ; they bad inward strength 
given them every day, though the out- 
ward man perished (ver. 1C); they 
knew that the result of this would he 
an eternal weight of glory (ver. 17) ; 
and they were enabled to look to an- 
other and a better w«i^d : to keep the 
eye on heaven, and to contemplate by 
faith the things which wore unseen 
and eternal, ^er. If^. These things 
supported tliem ; and thus u|)held, 
they went cheerfully to their great 
work, and met with calmne.sh and joy 
all the trials which it in\olved. 

1. Thcrffi^rc {Stk T^tiro). On ac- 
count of thin. That is, because the 
light of the goHjtcl jM Ko clear; because 
It reve.als so ghudous truths, and nil 
obscurity is ^keii away, and wo are 
|•e^mltted to btdiold ai in a mirror the | 
glory of the Lord. < hap. iii. .Since j 
the glories of the gf»t»pel dispiuiHation ‘ 
are so great, and its etfei-ts on the \ 
heart are so trnnsfoiiumg and ]>urify- | 
ing. The idiject is, to show the fjtfct 
of being intrusted with such a min- 
istry, on the character of his preach- j 
ing, t Sn uuf u'fi have this minif try. { 
'I’he gospel ministry, so much more { 
gloriou.H than that of Moses ( chap. lii. r 
C; ; which is the ministry by whirli j 
the Holy Spirit acts on the hearts of , 
men (chap. iii. x; ; wliich is the min- 
istry of that .system by which nuMi arc 
jiistitied (chap, iii, h); and which in 
the ministry of a system so pure and 
'unclouded, chap. iii. 9 — 1 1. Js’ • As 
tec have received utcrcy. Tiiidal ren- 
ders this, “ even ns mercy is ftur» in 
us.” The idea is, tliat it was by the 
mere mercy and favour of (Jod, that 
he had hnen intrusted with the rniri- 
Utry, Olid the object of I’aiil is doulii- 
le.s» to prcvetit the appearance of ar- 
rogancer and iKdf-coiiflttlince by slat- 
ing that it was to be traced entirely 
to liod that be was put into the min- 
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I istry. He doubtless had his oye on ^ and were supported by deception 
: the feet that he had been a persecutor , pracliscd on the ignorant, and on the 
andl blasphemer ; and that it was by | mass of men. Paul says, that he and 
the mere favour of God that he had his fellow-labourcrs had such views of 
been sconverted and intrusted with the the truth, and glory, and holiness of 
ministry, 1 Tim. i. 13. Nothing will the Christian scheme, as to lead them 
more*i^ectuallyhumhloa minister, and solemnly to abjuro and abhor all such 
provdnt his assuming any arrogant and dishonest tricks and devices. Truth 
self-confident ail’s, than to look over never needs such arts ; and no cause 
his past life ; especially if his life was will long succeed by mere trick and 
' one of blasphemy, vice, or infidelity ; cunning, The hidden things of dis- 
j and to r<^ember that it is by the mere honesty. Marg. shame. The Greek 
; mercy 67 God that ho is intrusted with word most commonly means shame, or 
j the high office of an ambassador of = disgrace. Tho hidden thingi^ of shame 
i desus Christ. Paul never forgot to here mean disgraceful conduct ; clan 7 
j trace his hope, his appointment to tho destine and secret arts, which were 
j minrsterial offijfe bis success, to in themselves shameful and dwgrnce- 
1 the mere graccM God. ^ We faint ful. They «lcnote all underhanded 
I not. Tills is one ofthod^cct5 of being dealings; all dishonest artifices and 
! intrusted with such a ministry. The plans, such as wore common among 
j word hero used means, thcj heathen, and ‘such probably as the 

properly, to turn out a coward ; to false teachers adopted in the propa- 
iose one’s courage ; then to he faint- gation of their opinions at Corinth, 
hearted, to /aint, to despond, in view The expression hero does not imply 
of trial, difficulty, die. — Robinson, that tho apostles ever had any thing to 
Here it means, that by tho mercy of do with such arts ; hut that they 
God, ho was not disheartened by the solemnly abjured and abhorred them, 
difficulties which ho mot ; lus faith Religion is open, plain, straight-for- 
and seal did not fiag ; f^piras enabled ward. It has no alliance with cun- 
io bo faithful, did laborious, and his | ning, and trick, and artifice. It should 
courage always kept up, and his mind i he defended openly ; stated clearly ; 
was filled with cheerfulness; see Note ' and urged with steady argument. It 
on chap. ii. 14. Ho was deterred by J is a work of light, and not of darkness, 
no difficulties ; embarrassed by no op- i % .\’ot ivalHug in crafh'ne.^9. Not act- 
position ; driven from his purpose by '■ ing craftily; not behaving in a crafty 
no persecution ; and his strength did manner. The word here used 
not fail under any trials. Tho con- ov^ylti from t«», all, work, i. e. 
sciousness of being intrusted with doing every thing, or capable of doing 
such a ministry aniniate<l him ; and any thing) denotes shrewdness, cun- 
tho mercy and grace of God sustained : ning. and craft. This was common ; 
him. and this was j»rol>ably practised by 

2. But have renounced {irtitretftiSm the falso teachers in Corinth. With 
from <ftro and The word means this Paul says he had nothing to 

properly to speak out or off; to re- do. Ho did not adopt a course of 
fttso or deny; to interdict or forbid, carnal wisdom and policy ( Note, chap. 
Here it means, to renounce, or dis-, i. 12) ; he did not attempt to impose 
own ; to spurn, or scorn with aversion, upon them, or to dw^cive them ; or to 
Ij|. occurs no where else in the New make his way by subtile and decoitfel 
Vbstament ; and the sense hero is, arts. True religion can never be ad- 
thai the apu^tles had such a view' of vaiiced by trick and craftiness. % Nor 
tho truth and the glory of handling (he word of Ood deceitfully 

the Christian sclwino (chap. iii. 13 — {hxwprii). Not falsifying; or deceit- 
as to lead them to discard every fully corrupting or disguising the truth 
tmiHg that was disguised, and arifni, of God. The phrase seems to be »y- 
afeft crafty ;; 49 r<*ry thing: deceit nonymoos with that used in diap. ii. 

and fraud. The religtew of the 17. and rendered ** corrupt the word 
heathen weiirmade up mainly of iSmk, of God sec Note on that verse. It 
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properlj means to falsify, adulterate, 
corrupt, by Jewish traditions, Ac. 
(Robinson, Bloomfield, Doddridge,, 
etc.); or it may moan, as in our trans- 
lation, to handle in a deceitful man- 
ner ; to make use of trick and art in 
propagating and defending it. Tin- 
dal renders it, “ neither corrupt we 
the word of God.” Pwt by mani~ 
festation of tht irnth. By making the 
truth manifest ; t. e. by a simple ex- 
hibition of the truth. By stating it 
just as it is, in an undisguised and 
open maniK^r. Not by adulterating it 
viith foreign mixttircs ; not by min- 
gling it witli philosophy, or traditions: 
not Ijy blunting its edge, or conceal- 
ing any thing, or explaining it away ; 
but by .'m open, plain, straight-forward 
exhibition of it as it is in Jesus. 
l*rea<;hing should consist in a simple 
exhibition of the truth. There is no 
♦leceit in the gospel itself ; and there 
should be none in the manner of ex- 
hibiting it. It should consist of a 
simple statement of things as they are. 

'1 he whole design of preaching is. to 
make kriowui the truth. And this !.•> 
<lono in an eftoetual manner only w hen 
It is siiiijde, open, undisguised, with- 
out craft, and without deceit, <'om- 
mending oursclvt s to ct'cn/ man n enn- 
urit’Hce. That is, .“o speaking the 
truth that every man's conscience 
■'hall approve it a# true ; every man 
shall see it to be true, and to be in 
accordance with wliat ho knows to be 
■ight. Conscience is that faculty 'of 
the mind which distinguishes between 
right and wrong, and w hich prompts 
us to choose tho former and avoid the 
latter; John viii. 1> : Note, Rom. ii. 
15 ; 1 Cor. x. 25, 27 — 29 ; 2 (’or. i. 
12. It is implied here, (1.) That a 
eourse of life, and a manner of preach- 
ing that shall be free from dishonesty, 
and art, and trick, will be such as the 
conscieuoes of men will approve. l*aul 
sought such a course of life a.s should 
accord with their sense of right, and' 
thus serve to commend the gospel to 
them. (2.) That tho gosfK'l may be 
■'0 preached as to be seen by men to 
be true ; so as to bo approved as right ; 
and so that every man's conscience 
shall bcMir testimony to its truth. 
Mon do not l<ntf it, but they noay seo 
»». * 


that it is tntc ; they may hato it, but 
they may seo that the truth which con- 
demns their practices is from heaven. 
This is an exceedingly imjmrtant 
principle in regard to preaching, and 
vastly momentous in its bearing on" 
the views wdiioii ministers should have 
of their own work. Tho gospel is 
reasonable. It may be seen to be 
true by every man to whom it is 
preached. And it should be the aim 
of every preacher go to preach it, as 
to enlist the consciences of his hear-' 
ers in his favour. And it is a very 
material fii't that %vhr>i so preached 
the conscience and reason of eStJry 
man ig in its favonr-jj^ul th^y kfiow ! 
that it is true even whe« it pronounces | 
their owm condemnation, hnd de- j 
nounces their own sins. This pas- j 
sage prove.**, tlierefore, the following j 
things. (1.) That the g(».'»pel way bo 
so preached as to he seen to be true 
by all men. Men are capable of see- 
ing the truth, and (‘ven when they do 
not love it ; tiu'v can pcrctuve that it ■ 
has demonstration that it i» from Gotl, 

It i.>i a systmn so reasonable; so well 
established vidmicc ; so fortified 
by tiiir.aclcs. and th<|, fulfilment of 
pr«»phecies ; so pure in its nature ; so 
well-adapted to man ; so fitted to his 
condition, and so well de.signed to 
make him better ; and so iiappy in 
its iiifiiience on society, that men may 
be led to see that it is irur. And this 
1 take to b(' tho case with almost all 
those men who habitually attend on 
the preacliing of tlnr gospel. Infidels 
do nut often visit the sanetuary ; .and 
when they are in the habit of djiing it. 
it is a fact that they gradually come 
to the conviction that tho riiristian 
religion is true. It is rare to find 
prufe.'<sed infidels in oiir places of wor- 
ship ; and the grc'at mass of those who 
attend on tho preaching of tho gospel 
may !k> set down as spendative be- 
lievers in the truth of Gbrisiianity»? 
(2.) The consciences of ipea are ou 
the side of truth, and^e *|(folpel may 
be so preached as totalise their con- 
sciences in its favour. Conscience 
prompts to do right, and condemns us 
if we dp wong. It eif.i never be 
mode to ppiWove of wrong, never to 
give ftman peace if he does that which 
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3 But if our gospel be bid, it is 
hid to them* that are lost : 

a 2 Th. 2.10. 


he knows to be evil. By no art or 
device ; by no system of laws, or bad 
government ; by no training or dis- 
cipline, can it be made the advocate 
of sin. In all lands, at all times, and 
in all circumstances, it prompts a man 
to do what is right, and condemns him 
if he does wrong. It may be silenced 
for a time ; it may bo “ seared as with 
a hot iron,” and for a time be insen- 
sible, but if it speak at all, it speaks 
to prompt a man to do what he be- 
lieves to be right, and condemns liim 
if ho <1008 that which is wrong. The 
consciences of men arc on the side of 
the gospel ; and it is only ilioir hearts 
which arc opposed to it. Their con- 
seioncos are in favour of the gospel in 
the following, among other respects. 
{a) They approve of it as a ju.st. pure, 
holy, and reasonahlo system ; as in 
n<!Cordance with what they feel to he 
right ; as recommending that which 
ought to be done, and forbidding that 
which ought not to he 4one. (/;) In 
its special requirements on them- 
selves. Their conscieiu’cs tell them 
that they ou<fht to love (iod with all 
the heart ; to repr'iit of their sins ; to 
trust in that Saviour who ilied for 
them ; and to lead a life of pray<‘r and 
of devotodness t<* the service of (tod ; 


' 4 In whom the god « of this 

i world hath blinded the minds of 

a John 12.31,40. 

much they may love the ways of sin, 
yet that ho has their eoniciences in 
his favour, and that in urging the 
claims of God on them, their consci- 
ences will always coincide with his 
appeals. (3. ) The way in which a 
minister is to commend himself to the 
consciences of men, is that which was 
pursued by Paul. He must (a) Have 
a clear and unwavering conviction of 
the truth himself. Ou this subject he 
should have no doubt. Ih^ should be 
able to look on it as on a burnished 
mirror (Note, chap. iii. 18) ; and to 
see its glory as with open fa e. (6) 
It should ho by the simple statement 
of tho truth of the gospel. Not by 
preaching philosophy, or metaphysics, 
or the traditions of man. or the sen- 
iimonts of theologians, but the simple 
truths of the gospel of Ji'sus Christ. 
Men may ho m.ule to • that these 
arc truths, ami (iod will take care 
that the reason and ronseicnces of 
men shall be in tluur fax on- (c; By 
tho absence of all tii^ uid cuniiine, 
and disguised and su.iuo arts Tno 
gospel ha.s nothing of these in itsc’'. 
and it will ih'v< .• approve of thorn, nor 
will God bl<‘ss them. A miitister of 
Jesus should In* frank, open, undis- 
guised, and catuliil. He should make a 


that they ought to he siiu’iTo ami 
humble Christian.s, and j>n'pan* t<» 
meet God in pi*a<'e. (c) Th<‘ir « 
seieiicoH approve the truth that euii- 
demns them. No matter how strict 
it may seem to he ; no matter ln>w 
loud its denumiation again.st their 
sins ; no matter how inueh the gospel 
may condemn their pride, avarice, 
sensuality, levity, dishonesty, fraud, 
intemperance, profaneness, blas- 
phemy, or their neglect of their soul. 

their consciences approve of it as 
right, and proclaim that these things 
ought to Wed44einncd. and ought to 
be abandoned. Tho heart may love 
them, but tho conscience cannot be 
made to approve t hem. And the min- 
ister of the gospel may pAvfays ap- 
proach his people, or an individual 
man, with the assurance that however 


sober andelevatc'd appe.al to t he reason 
and consci(uice of man. The gosi>el is 
not “ a fMinniiigly-dc, iscd fable;” it 
has no trick in itso *■ am* the ministers 
of rcliirion shoul olwmnly abjure all 
th<* liiihlen i liings of ilv^honosty. ^ Jn 
the sight vf (rotl. As in the iinme^liate 
presence of God. Wo act os if we felt 
that his eyew’as upon us; and this con- 
sideration serves to keep us from the 
hidden things of dishonesty, and from 
improper arts in spreading tho true 
religion ; see Note on chap. ii. 1 7. 

3. But if our gospel be hid. Paul 
here calls it his gos(Hd, because it was 
that which he preached, or the mes- 
sage which he bore ; see Note, Rom. 
xvi. 25. The sense here is, if, the 
gospel which I preach is not under- 
stood ; if its moaning is obscure or 
hidden ; if its glory is not seen.” It 


I 
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them which believe not, lest the Christ, who is the image » of God, 
light of the glorious gospel of should shine unto them. 

a John I. 14, 18. 

is implied here, that to many the That there is a class of men who may 
beauty and glory of the gospel was ho called, even now, the htt. They 
not perceived. This was undeniable, j are lost to virtue, to piety, to happi* 
notwithstanding the plainness and fal- i ness, to hope. They deserve to per- 
j ness with wliieh its truths were made j ish ; and they are hastening to merited 
j known. The object of Paul here is, j ruin. This class in the time of l*aiil 
I t state that this fact was not to be was largo :*and it is large now. It is 
traced to any want of clearness in the j composed of those to whoni the gus- 
! gospel itself, but to other causes, and ! pel is hidden, or to whom it appears 
I thus probably to meet an objection i to be vailed, and who see no beauty in 
j which might be made to his argument ' it. It is made up indeed of all the 
j about the clearness and fulness of the \ profane, polluted, and vile ; but their 
, reveV»tion in the gospel. In the ■ e/i.Troetemt/c feature is, that the gos- 
' language which Paul uses hero, there J pel is hidden from them, and that they 
; is undoubted allusion to what he had ^ mm' no he.auty and glory in it. (II.) 

' said respecting Moses, who put a vail ( This is not th(‘ fault of the gospel. It 
■ on his face, chap. iii. Id. lie had j is not tlie fault of tlie sun Avhen men 
' hid. or concealed his face, as oinhlem- j shut their eyes and will not see it. It 
J ati(‘ of the nature of hi.s in-stitutions i» not the fault of a running stream. 

, ( Nor<', chap. iii. H); and here Paul J or a huhldinir fonutam, if men will 
sav-: tiia* wac not to he denied th.at md drink of it, hut rather idioose to 
tie go"]., was i'niUd also to some, die of thirst. 'I’lje yfuspel does not 
r t ■ no* fi 00 the nature of the ohsriire and concetil its own' glory any 
K. 1 * s 1^)1 lico.iuse (lod had ito.p- thin the >nu does. 


tie go"i». was i'iitUd al 
111 r t ■ no* fi tto tti(‘ n 
trospt . 1 * s 1^)1 lice.iuse (lod had itiop- tli.ui the >nu does. It is in it- 

^mrposely coe a. d its meaniiitr. It , self a eloar .and full re\elation of God 
wa.s not from any w.aiif o'" cle.ariies'! in and lii> ;;rac(* ; and (hat glory is 
itself. It vs to li<> ir.aeod tu oihor adapted to shed light upon the bo- 
causcs. * ‘ /-f ^ id i> th>tn «</. iiiirldecl minds of men. 

Jo. r of lie* : t /a i<7no/». In respect to whom ; 

lurcrv.. o,' • ■ J *. -Note.ejiap. .♦ne«OL'’ whom; or in whose hearts, 

li. l.'i, tlioi 'i. riNh.” It is 'I’Im* design of this verse is to tfccoiiut 

liid amorg • •demt tw for the fact that the glory of the gos- | 

perish; win imr (i* pel wa.s not seen hy them. It ii to bo 

i t oseno to traced entirely to (ho agency of him 

! pen^.h. h is o.ihd » ‘v among whom l‘aul here calls “the god of this j 
that cla.ss who m.i\ ’ designated on w(»rld.’’ The pod of thit world. 


1 the peri.shing. Of t!.- h 
I explains this, “tlo'se wh. 
I perish, who foster tiiojr\i 


^Irotins j TIuto can be no «loubt that Satan is 
d»*serv** t«* ; here designated by thi.s appellation ; j 
io*s, aii'l will i iliough .some of the fathers supposed 


not seo the truth wlii<*li eond.*iiins | that it means the true God, and 
those vices,” .And he adds, that this j < inclines to this opinion. In 

might very well bo. for, “ however i Juhit xii. 31. he is called " the prince 
! conspicuous the gospel was in itself, j of this world." In Eph. ii. 2, he is 


yet like the sun it would not he visible ! called 
to the blind." The cause wa.s not in air.” 


• the prince of the power of the 
And in Kph. vi. 12, the same 


the go.spel, but in themselves. This ! bad influence is referred to under the 
verse teaches, therefore, (l.| That the I names of“principaliti«i,a»d powers,” 
beauty of the gospel may be bidden *' the rulers of the darkness of this 
from many of the human family. This world,” and '* spiritual wickodneis in 
is amtter of simple fact. There are high places.” The name “god” is 
thousands and millions to whom it is here givesi^ to him, not because he has 
proached who see no beauty in it, and any divine attributes, but because he 
who regard it as foolishness. (2.) actuAlly has the homage of the men of 
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this world as their god, as the being tion, cruelty, and pollution, as he 
■who is really worshipped, or who has ' desires it to be. ^ Hath blinded the 
the affections of their hearts in the ! minds of them which believe not. Of 
same way as it is given to idols. By { all who discern no beauty in the gos- 
“this world" is meant the wicked ) pel, and who reject it. It is implied 
world; or the mass of men. lie has here, (1.) That the minds of unbe- 
dominion over the world. They obey lievers are blinded ; that they per- 
lus will; they execute his plans; they eeivo no beauty in the gospel. This 
further his purposes, and they arc his is often affirmed of those who reject 
obedient subjects, lie has subdued the gospel, and who live in sin ; see 
the world to himself, and*was really Note on chap. ii. 13; Mat. xxiii. 16, 
adored in the place of the true God; 17, 26; Luke iv. IS; John ix. 39; 
see Note on 1 Cor. x. 20. “They xii. 40; Rom. xi. 7. The sense is, 
sacrified to devils and not to God." that they did not see tlx) spiritual 
Hero it is meant by the declaration beauty and glory of the plan of re- 
that Satan is the god of this world, dernption. They act in re'erenceto 
(1.) That the world at large was under that as they would in reference to 
his control and direction. He secured this world, if a bandage were over 
the apostacy of man, and early brought their eyes, and they saw not light 
him to follow his plans ; and ho has of the sun, the beauty of the land- 
maintained his sceptre and dominion scape, the path in which they should 


since. No more abject submission 
could bo desired by him than has been 
rendered by the mass of men. (2.) 
The idolatrous world particularly is 
under his control, and subject to him; 
1 Gor. t. 20. He is worshipped 
there; and the religious rites and 
ceremonies of the heathen are in 
general just such as a mighty being 
who hated human hapjunoss, and who 
sought pollution, obscenity, wretched- 
ness, and blood would appoint; and 
over all the heathen world bis power 
is absolute. In the time of i'.aul all 
the world, except the Jews and ('bris- 
tians, w.as sunk in heatlien degra<la- 
tion. (3.) He rules in the hearts and 
j lives of all wicked men — and the 
world is full of wicked men. They 
obey him, and submit to his will in 
executing fraud, and rapine, and 
piracy, and murder, and .adultery, and 
iowdiicss; in wars and hghtiiigs; in 
their amusements and pastimes; in 
dishont'sty and falsehood. The domi- j 
nion of Satan over tliia world has 
been, and is still almost universal and 
absolute ; nor has the lai^se of eigh- 
teen hundred years rendered the 
appellation improper ns descriptive of 
his intliumco, that he is the god jot 
this world. The world pursues his 
plans ; yields to his temptations ; 
iN^lects, or rejects the reiigi of God 
as he pleases: and submits to his 
sceptre, and is still full of abomina- 


j go, or tho countenance of a friend, 
j All is dark, and obscure, and dosti- 
, tute of lieauty to them, however much 
! beauty may bo seen in all these 
I objects by others. (2.) That this Is 
. done by the agency of Satan; and 
, that his dominion is .secured by keep- 
j ing the world in darknes.s. The affir- 
niatiou is direct and po itive, that it 
! is by his agency that it is done. Some 
I of the modes in which it is done are 
j the following. (<i) lly a direct iiiflu- j 
once on the minds of men. I do not ^ 
know why it is absurd to suppose that ; 
one intellect I’nay, in some way ; 
unknown to us, have access to another, 
.and have ]u>wer to influence it; nor 
<*an it be j»roved tliat Satan may not 
have power to perNcrt tho luidcrstand- 
iiig; to derange its powers; to dis- ; 
tract its attention ; and to give in 
view of tho min^^a wholly delusive 
relative import»p to objects. In ; 
the time of the S^iour it cannot he 1 
doubted that in the numerous cases of 
demoniacal possessions, Satan directly | 
affected the minds of men ; nor is | 
there any reason to think that ho has 
ceased to delude and destroy them. 
(b) By the false philosophy wi^ch has 
prevailed — a large part of which seems 
to have been contrived as if on pur- 
pose to deceive the world, and destroy 
the peace and happiness of mcn.^ (e) 
By the systems of superstition and 
idolatry. All these seem to bo under 
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the control of one master mind. They 
are so well conceived and adapted to 
prostrate the moral powers ; to fetter 
the intellect ; to pervert the will ; to 
make men debased, sunken, polluted, 
and degraded ; and they so uniformly 
accomplish this effect, that they have 
. all the marks of being under the con- 
trol of one mighty mind, and of hav- 
ing been devised to accom]dish his 
purposes over men. (</) Hy produc- 
ing in the minds of men a wholly dis- 
proportionate view of the value of 
objects. *A vern sni'ill object held 
before the cite will shut ovt the hoht of 
the 8un. A piece of money of tin* 
smaUest value laid on the eye vrill 
make every thing appear dark, and 
prevent all the glory of midday from 
reaching the scat of vision. And .‘>0 
it is with the thing.s of thi.s world, j 
They arc placed directly hefon* u.s. | 
and arc placed directly between us 
and the glory of tin* gosp<d. And the 
trifles of wealth and of fa.'<hioii; the 
(dtjects of pleasure and amhii ion, arc 
made to a-<.siune an import .Mici* in ; 
view of the mind which wholly excludes I 
the glory of the gospel, and shutH out ' 
all the realities of the <*ternal world, j 
And he <loes it (f^) Hy the hlimlinc 
influence of passion and vice. Before ■ 
a vicious mind all is dark and obscure, i 
There is no beauty ui truth, in 1 
chastity, or honesty, or in the fear and : 
love of God. V ice always renders | 
the mind blind, ami the heart hard, j 
and shrouds every thing in the moral [ 
world in midnight. Ami in order to j 
blind the minds (»f men to the glory j 
of the gospel, Satan has only to place 1 
splendid schemes of speculation htfere j 
men ; to tempt ^^m to eJimb the ( 
steeps of amhitioiUbo entice them to ; 
scenes of gaycty; to secure the crec- ; 
tion of theatrt‘s, and gambling house.s, i 
and hoasos of infamy and pollution;) 
to fill the cities and towns of a land I 
with taverns and dram-sho]is ; and to • 
give opportunity everywhere for the 
full play and unrestrained indulgence 
of passion; and the glory of the gos- 
pel will be as efTeetually utueen as the 
glory of the sun is in the darkest 
night, f Lest the lioht, Ac. This 
passage states the den^on for which 
Satan blinds the minds of men. It is 
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because he hates the gospel, and 
wishes to prevent its influence and 
spread in the world. Satan has 
always hated and opposed it. and all 
his arts have been employed to arre.'st 
its ditfusion on earth. The word 
fipJit here means excellence, beauty, 
or splendour. Bight is the emblem 
of knowledge, purity, or innocence ; 

I and is here and elsewhere applied to 
the gospel, because it removes the 
error.**, and sins, and wretchedness of 
men, as the light of the sun scatters 
the shades of night. This ]»nrpose of 
jircventing the light of the gospel 
shining on iium, Satan will endeavour 
to aecomjdish hy all the means in hi.s 
power. It is his araud object in this 
world, heeau.se it is by the gospel only 
that men can he saved ; by that that 
(*od is glorified on earth more than 
hy any thing (Ise; and heeause, then*- | 
fore, if lie can pnuent sinners from | 
enihracing that, he will secure their I 
ih'stfuction. and niosf eflectnally show | 
iii.s hatred of God. And it is to j 
.Satan a matter i»f iiltle iniporfanee 
what men ui<ni or ore, provided 
they are NOT (Miriatians. They ina> ' 
beamiahle. moral, accomplished, rich, , 
honoured, e^feenied by the world, I 
because in the posHt ssion of all these j 
1h* may be eijualiy sure of their rum. 
and bernose, also, these things may 
eontribute somewhat to turn away 
their minds from the gospel. Satan, 
therefore, will not oppose plan.- of 
gain or anilution : he will not oppose 
purposes of fashion and amusement; 
he may not opjiosc schemes hy whu h 
wc desire to rirt<> in the world; he will 
not oppose the theatre, the bali-room, 
the dance, or tie* “orig; he will iiot 
ojif»i><4e thoughtless miiih; lint the 
moiiKUit the gospel begins to hhine on 
the l>eiiigbted mind, that moment he 
will make r<‘si8t,ance, and then all his 
power will he concentrated. 1, I'hr 
pforio^ts porpel. (ir. ‘ The gospel of 
the glory of Ghrist,’ a Hebraimn for 
the glorious gospel. Mr. Locke 
renders it, the glorious brightness of 
the light of the gospel of Christ,” and 
suppoHOs it means the brightnens, or 
eleamef'Si, of the doetirine whermii 
Christ is manifested in the gosj^*!. — 

It is ail light, and splendour, and 
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5 For we preach not ourselves, ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 
but Christ Jesus the Lord ; and sake. 

beauty, compared with the dark eya- men — the false teachers, and the cun- 
tcms of philosophy and heathenism, ning priests of the heathen religion — 
It is glorious, for it is full of splcn- sought to advance their own interest, 
dour ; makes known the glorious God ; and to perpetuate a system of delusion 
discloses a glorious plan of salvation ; that would be profitable to them-, 
and conducts ignorant, weak, and selves; and they therefore resorted to 
degraded man to a world of light, all arts, and stratagems, and cunning 
No two words in our language are so devices to perpetuate their authority, 
full of rich and precious meaning, as and extend their infiuence. But the 
the phrase “glorious gospel.” H'/to j fact that Paul and his associates went 
is thf, image of Ood. (’hrist is called [ forth to make known the Iford Jesus, 
the imago of God, (1.) In respect to j was a reason wliy they avoided all 
his divine nature, his exact roscin- . such di.shoiiest arts and i.rtifices. 
bianco to Go<l in his divine atirihutes j “ We are merely t^c ambassadqrs of 
and perfections; see (^>l. i. lo, and : another. Wo are not principals in 
Ileh. i. J; and, (2.) In his moral ! this busines.s, and do not dcsyutch it 
attriliutes as Mediator, as showing ; as a business of our own, but we 
forth the glory of the Father to men. ’ transac^t it as the agents for another, 
He resembles God, and in him wo be<! ' i. c. for the Lord Jesus, and we feel 
the divine glory and ])erfections em- ourselves bound, therefore, to do it as 
bodied, and shine forth. Jt is from he would have done it himself; and 
his resemblance to God in all r<‘Kpecls as he was free from all trick, and 
that he is called his image*; and it is <lisln)iiesi art, we feel bound to be 
through him that the divine perfec- also.” This seems to mo to be the 
tions arc made known to m(*n, — It is design of this passage. Ministers 
an object of especial dislike and hatred , may be said to pijDach themselves in 
to Satan that the glory of Christ, i the following ways. (1.) WJien their 
wlio is the image of God, should preaching has a primary reference to 
shine on men, and fill their heart". ; their own interest; and when they 
Satan hates that image; he hates : engage in it to advance their reputar 
that men should become like God; .tion, or to seeurc in some way their 
and ho hates all that hasa re.semhlancc ow’ii advanlage. When they aim at 
to the great and glorious .lehovah. i exalting their authority, extending 

b. For ve preach not oursefres. theirinflucnce.orinanywaypromot- 
Tho connection here is not very aj»pa- j iiig their own welfare. (2.) When 
rent, and the design of tins verse lias } they proclaim their own opinions and 
been variously understood. Tlie con- I not the gospel of Christ; when they 
ncction seems to mo to he this. Paul ; derive their doctrines from their own 


giv^s here a reason for what he had : reasonings, and not from the Bible, 
said in the previous parts of the J (.‘1.) When they ajjj^ themselves for- 
epistle respecting his conduct in the j ward; speak of themselves; 

ministry. He had said that his course refiE^r often to tliemsolves ; are vain of 
nad been open, and pure, and free their jmwers of reasoning, of their 
from all dishonest arts and tricks, and ehHjuence. and of their learning, and 
that bo had not corriqded the word of seek to make these known rather than 
God, or resorted to any artifice to the simple truths of the gospel. In 
accomplish his designs ; chap. ii. 17; one word, when self is primary, and 
iv. 1, 2. The reason of this he here the gospel is secondary; when they 
says is, that ho had nut preached prostitute the ministry to gain popu- 
hiroself, or sought to advance his own larity ; to live a life of ease; to be 
interest. He regarded himself as respected; to obtain a livelihood; to 
sent to make known a Saviour; him- gain influence; to rule over a people; 
■elf as bound by all means to promote < and to make the preaching of the 
his cause, and to imitate him. Other gospel merely an occofim of adrano- 
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ing themselves in the world. — Such a 
plan, it is implied here, would lead to 
dishonest arts and devices, and to 
trick and stratagem to accomplish the 
end in view. And it is implied here, 
also, that to avoid all such tricks and 
arts the true way is not to preach 
ourselves, but Jesus Christ. ^ Ihit 
Christ Jesm the Lord. This Paul 
states to Ikj the only purpose of the 
ministry. It is so far the sole design 
of the ministry that had it not been 
to make known the Lord Jesu.**, it 
i would never have been established ; 

and whatever other objects arc secured 
! by its appointment, and whatever 
I othigr truths are Jo he illustrated and 
enforced by the ministry, yet, if this 
is noW the primary subject, and if 
every other object is not inaile sub- 
servient to thin, the design of the 
ministry is not secured. The word 
“ Christ” properly means the anointed, 
I. c. the Messiah, the anointed of (iod 
for thi.s great office (see Note, Mat. i. 
1); but it is used in the New Testa- 
ment ns a projjcr name, the name that 
1 was apitropriato to Jaus. Still it 
may bo used witl^i reference to the 
fact of the M^siahship, and not 
merely as a proper name, and in this 
place it may mean that they preaehed 
Jesus as the Messiah, or the Christ, 
and defended his elainis to that high 
appointment. The word “ I.ord ” also 
is used to designate him ( Mark xi. IJ; 
John XX. and when it st.aiids by 
itself in the New I'estanient, it de- 
notes the Lord Jesins (Note, Acts i. 
24); but it properly denotes one who 
has rule or authority, or proprietor- 
' ship ; and it is used here not merely 
as a part of th^upropriato title of 
the Saviour, bulHp refercuici; to tiie 
fact that he had'fhe supreme Iread- , 
ship, or lordship over the church and j 
the world. This important jtassage, 
therefore, means, that they made it 
i their sole business to make known I 
Jesus the Messiah, or the Christ, as 
the supreme head and l.a)rd of people ; 
t, tf. to set forth the Messiahship and 
the lordship of Jesus of Nazareth, 
appointed to these high offices by Cod. 
To do this, or to preach Jesus (.'hrist 
the Lord, implies the following things. 
(L) To prove that he is tho McssiiJi 


so often predicted in tho Old Testa- 
ment, and so long expected by the 
Jewish people, lu do this w as a very 
vital part of the work of the ministry | 
in the time of the apostles, and was ! 
essential to their success in all their ; 
attempts to convert the Jews; and to 
do this will bo no loss important in all 
attempts to bring the Jews now or in 
future times to the knowledge of tlu' 
truth. No man ran be successful 
among thorn who is not able to prove j 
that Jesus is the MesHi;»h. — It is not i 
indeed so vital and leading a point 
now in reference to those to whom the 
I ministers of tho gospel usually ]>reach ; 
and it is probable that the importanci* 
of this argument is by many over- 
looked. and that it is not urged ns it 
should !)<• by tho.se wlio “ preaeli Christ 
.lesuR the Lord.” It luvoKcs tin* 
whole argument for the truth of 
Christianity. Jt leads to all the 
demonstrations tlnit this ri'ligion is 
from (Jod : and the estahli.-'hment of 
the propo.sition that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah, is one of tij<‘ most direct and 
cert,'iin way.s of proving tliat his reii 
gion is from heaven. For (</ ) It I'on- 
tains the argument from tin* fulfil- 
ment of the projiliecies — om* of the 
main evideiiees of the truth of reve- 
lation; and (h) It involves an exam- 
ination of all tho evidences that ile.sus 
gave that ho was th<< Messiah sent 
from (iod. and of course an examina - 
' tiun ©fall the miracles that he wrought 
in attestation of his divine mission, 
i Tho first object of a j>reacher, there- 
' fore, is to demonstrate that Jesus is 
I sent from (iod in acc(*rdanco with the 
' predictions of the projdiets. (2.) T»» 

J proclaim the truth.s that /<<■ tainjht. 

I To m.ike Jviiown Ins .sentiinriitt. and 
his doctrines, and not our own. This 
ineliides, of course, all that he taught 
’respecting God, and respecting man; 
all that ho taught respecting his own 
nature, and the design of his coming ; ; 
all that lie taught respecting the j 
character of the human lieart, and j 
about human eddigation and duty ; all { 
that bo taught respecting death, the | 
judgment , and eternity — respecting a n | 
et(‘mai heaven, and ati eternal bell | 
To explain, enforce, and vindicate his | 
doctrines, is one great design of tho | 
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ministry; aad were th«ro notliing 
else, this would be a field sufficiently 
ample to employ the life; sufficiently 
glorious to employ the best talents of 
man. The minister of the gospel is 
to teach the sentiments and doctrines 
of Jesus Christ, in contradistinction 
from all his own sentiments, an<I from 
all tho doctrines of mere philosophy. 
He is not to teach science, or mere 
morals, but he is to proclaim and 
defend the doctrines of the lledcemer. 
(3.) lie is to make known the fitrls of 
tho Saviour’s life. He is to show 
how ho lived — to hold up his example 
iu all the trying circumstances in 
wliich lie was placed. l'’or he <’.'ime 
to show hy Ills life what the law 
nujuired ; and to show how men 
should live. And it is the offic<* of 
the Christian ministry, or a part of 
tlK'ir work in preaching “ (’hrist Jesus 
the Lord,” to show Imw he IivimI, and 
to set forth his self denial, his nu'ek- 
noHS, his jmrify, hi.s blameless life, 
his spirit of prayer, his sulnnis.sion to 
the divine wil^, liis patience in sufler- 
ing, his forgiveness of lii.s enemies, 
his tiMiderness to the afflicted, the 
weak, and the teniptc'd ; and the man- 
ner of his death. Were this all, it 
would he enough to (unploy th<5 whole 
of a minister’s life, and to <‘omniand 
the best talents of tin* world. For In* 
was the only perfectly jmre nmdel ; 
and his exiimple is to be followed by 
all his people, and his esamjde is 
desigru'd to ex<‘rt a deep and wide 
influenci' on the world. Piety flou- 
rishes just iu |iroportion as tho pure 
example of Jesus Chri.st is kepi 
before a people; and the world isiiiAde 
happier and better just as tliat exam- 
ple i.s kept constantly in view. To 
the gay and the thougluless, the min- 
isters of the gospel are to show* how* 
serious and calm was the Kedeemer ; 
to the frorldly-mindetl, to show' liow 
be lived above llie world; to the ava- 
ricious, how benevolent he was; to 
tho profane and licentious, how* pure 
ho was; to the tempted, how he 
ondmiul temptation ; to the afflicted, 
how; patient and . resigned : to the 
dying, how he died ; — to ail, to show 
how holy, and lieaveiily-minded. and 
prayerful, and pure he was; in order 


that they may be won to tho .same 
purity, and be prepared to dwell with 
him in his kingdom. ^4.) To set 
forth the design of his death. To 
show why ho eanic to die ; and what 
was the great object to be effected by 
his sufferings and death. To exhibit, 
therefore, the sorrows of his life; to 
de.scrihe his many trials; to dwell 
ujion his sutferings in the garden of 
(lothsemane, and on the cross. To 
show' win/ he died, and what was to 
be th<! influence of his death on the 
destiny of man. To show' how it 
make.s an atonement for sin ; how it 
recimciles (iod to man; hew it is 
made eflieacions in^ the justificqiion 
and the sanctification of the sinner. 
And were th<*Fe nothing elut*. this 
woubl he sutiieient to employ all the 
time, and the best talents in the min- 
i.'<try. For the salvation of the soul 
de|K‘nds on the jiroper exhibition of 
the design of tlie death of tho Re- 
deemer. There is no salvation hut 
through hi.s ])l()od ; and hence the 
i nature and design of his atoning .sac- 
j riiiee is to he exliibited to every man, 

; .'ind the offlu's of im‘rcy through that 
i death to he iiri'ssWl upon the atten- 
! tiuu of every sinner. t "’•) To set 
forth tlie truth and the design of his 
resurr<-efion. I'o />rovc that he rose 
from tin* ilead, ami that he ascended 
! to heavt'ii : and to show the influence 
I of hi.s resurrection on our hopes and 
I destiny. The whole structure of 
j Christianity is dependent on making 
j out the fact that he ro.^c; and ij^ho 
! ros<», all the <lifticnltie.s in the doctrine 
j of the resurrection of tho dead are 
removed at one»‘, and l»i.s people will 
I .also ri.se. Tlio inti^noo of that fact, 
j therefore, on mtd on our 

pro.specis for cternify. is to bo show'u 
I by the ministry of the gospel; and 
'i were there nothing else, this would bo 
I ample to command all the time, and 
j the best talents of the ministrj'. (C.) 

Ti> proclaim him as “ Lord.” This is 
I expressly specified in the passage 
before us. •• For we preach Christ 
Jesus THE Loud;” wo procLaiiu him 
■fs the Lord. That is, he is to be 
preached as Iiaving dominion over the 
conscience ; as the supreme Ruler in 
i his Church; as above all councils, and 



6 For God, who commanded <* 

a Gt^n. 1. 3. 

nods, and conferences, and all 
iman authority; as having a right 
legislate for his people ; a right to 
•escribe their mode of worship; a 
ght to define ami determine the 
►ctrincs which they shall believe, 
e is to be proclaimed also as ruling 
•er all, and ns exalted in his media- 
rial character ovor all worlds, and 
having all things put beneath his 
et; Ps. ii. 6; Isa. ix. 6, 7: Mat. 
tviii. 18* John xvii. 2; Kph. i. 20; 
eb. ii. 8. 1} And oursclvf's vovr spr- 

ints, drc. So far as we make any 
eifction of ourselves, it is to declare 
at we are your servant. s, an<i that 
[> ar# hound to promote your wel- i 
re in the cause an«i for the sake of' 
c Iledcemor. That is. they were : 
eir servants in all things in which 
Of could advance the interests of 
e Redeemer’s kingdom among them, 
ho doctrine is, that they regarded 
emselves as under obligation not to 
ek their own interest, or to build u[» 
eir own reputation and cause, hut 
seek the welfi^ro of the eliurrh; 
d promote its interest.^, as a servant 
es that of his nnaster. They should 
t seek to lord it over (lo<rH heri- 
ge, and to claim supreme and inde- . 
ndent authority. They were not , 
isters but servarir*^. The church at 
rge was the niast<*r, and they were 
I servants. This implies the fiillow- 
thing.s. (1.) That the time of 
liters belongs to the church, and 
ould bo employed in its welfare, 
is not their own ; ami it is not to 
employed in farming, or in specu- ' 
:ing, or in trafi^ung, or in idleness, ; 

in lounging^HP in unprofitable i 
liting, or in mere science, or in I 
ading or making books that will not 
vanco the interests of the church, * 
le time of the ministry is not for 
so, or ambition, or self-indulgence, 
t is to promote the interests of the ; 
dy of Christ. So Paul felt, and so 1 
lived. (2.) Their talents belong 
the church. All their original : 
ients, and all that they can acquire, 
Ottld bo honestly devoted to the 
rlfiu^e of the church of the Redeemer, 


th^light to shine out of darkness, 

(J.) Their best ellorts and plans, the 
avails of their host thoughts and pnr- 
poses, belong to the church, auu 
should ho honestly devoted to ii. 
Their strength and vigour, and uiHu- 
enee should be devoted to it, as tli*' 
vigour, and strength, and talent, and i 
.skill of a servant belong to the mas- ' 
ter; .see Ps. exxxvii. A, 0. The Ian- i 
gnage of the ministry, as of every i 
Chri.stian, should lie ; , 

I lovo thy rhurpli, O Gntl, 

IIt*r walls h(*r<tn> tlipo Htaml, 
llonr nn the apple <tf thinc «•> c, | 

And graven uti thy hand. 

If eVr to hips'* Ihy «ons 
My or hand'* dpiiv, , 

Thpop hands let U'ipfiil skill forsake, ; 
■| his voice in silence die. 

If eVr inv heart forget | 

Her welfare or her wo, f 

I.et every joy this heart torsiike, 

And every gr"*! t>‘erllo« . [ 

For her rny tearn shall fall, 

For her iii\ prajers aneeiid, 

'I'o her my < ares and Veils he niveii. 

Till toil» and careH bhall etni. I 

And it iinplicM, (•! ) Tliat they are the | 
MTv.ints of tlie church in time of trial, 
temptation, and alHiction. They are 
to devote themselves to tlie eoinfort 
of the attticted. They are to be the 
guide to the perplexed. They are to | 
aid the tempted. They arc to com- ; 
fort those that mourn, ami they an* t<* i 
sii.Htain ami console the dying. They j 
are to regard themselves as the .ser- , 
vants of the church to accomplish ; 
these great objects ; and are to he will- 
ing to deny themselves, and to take up 
their cross, and to consecrate their 
time to the advancement of these great 
interests. And they .are, in all re- j 
s]iects. to devote their time, and tal- ! 
ents, and infliienco to the welfare of 
the church, with as much singlm-mind* 
ednew as the servant is to sock the 
interest of his master. It was in this 
way eminently that Paul was favoured ‘ 
with the success with which God 
blessed him in the ministry; and so 
every minister will be successful, just 
in proportion to the single-nandedness i 
with which bo devotes himself to the 
n* 
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i hath shined in onr hearts, lo 
the light of the knowledge of the 

lit is he ivho hath, 

work of preaching Jesus Christ the 
Lord. 

6. For Oofi, who commanded^ Ac. 
The design of this verso seems to bo, 
to give a reason why I^aul and his 
fellow-apostles did not preach them- 
selves, hut Jesus Christ the Lord, ver. 
5. 'J'hat reason was, that their minds 
had been so illuminated by that God 
who had commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, that they had dis- 
cerned the glory of the divine perfec- 
tions shining in and through the Ko- 
deeiner, and they therefore gave 
theniselves to the work of making 
liim known among men. The doc- 
trines which they preached they had 
not derived from men in any form. 
They had not been elaborated by 
human reasoning or science, nor had 
they been imparted by tradition. They 
had been communicated directly by 
the source of all light — the true Goii 
— who had shined into the hearts that 
were once benighted by sin. Having 
been thus illuminated, they had felt 
themselves bound to go and make 
known to others the truths which God 
had imparted to them. ^ Who com- 
manded the Unht, &c. Gen, i. 3. (iod 
caused it to shine by his simple com- 
mand. He said, “ let there be light, 
and there was light.” The fact that 
it was produced by his saying so is re- 
ferred to hero by Paul by his use of 
the phrase (i uV^i-) '* Who saying, " 
or Bj>eaking the light to shine from 
darkness. The passage in Genesis is 
adduced by Longinus as a striking 
instance of the sublime. ^ Hath 
shined in our hearts. Marg, “ It is 
he who hath.” This is more in ac- 
cordance with the Greek, and the . 
sense is, “ The (»od who at the crea-' 
tion bade the light to shine out of 
darkness, is ho who has shined into 
our hearts; or it is the same God who 
has illuminated us, who commanded 
the light to shine at the creation.” 
Light is every where in the IJible the 
emblem of knowledge, purity, and 
troth : as darkness is the emblem of 
ignorance, error, sin, and wretched- 


glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ, 

ness. See Note, John i. 4, 6. And 
the sense hero is, that God had re- 
moved this ignorance, and poured a 
Hood of light and truth on their minds. 
This passage teaches, therefore, the 
following important truths in regard 
to Chrislfians — since it is as applicable 
to all Christians, as it was to the 
apostles. (1.) That the mind is by 
nature ignorant and benighted — to an 
extent which may he proi>erly com- 
pared with the darkness which pre- 
v.ailc(l before God commanded the 
light to shine. Indeed, the darkness 
which prevailed before the light was 
formed, vi^as a most striking ornblem 
of the darkness which exists in the 
mind of man before it is enlightened 
by revelation, and by the Holy Spirit. 
For (a) In all minds by nature there 
is deep ignorance of God, of his law, 
and his requirements ; and (6) This is 
often greatly deepened by the course 
of life which men lead ; by their edu- 
cation ; or by their indulgence in sin, 
and by their plans of life ; and espe- 
cially by the indulgence of evil pas- 
sions. The tendency of man if left to 
I himself is to plunge into deeper dark- 
ness, and to involve his mind more 
entirely in the obscurity of moral mid- 
night. “ Light is come into the world,* 
and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil,” 
John iii. lU. (2.) This verse teaches 
the fact, that the minds of ChrisUus ' 
are ill uminated . They are enabl ^ to 
see things as they are. This fact is 
often taught in the Scriptures ; see 1 
John ii. 20 ; 1 Cor. ii. 12 — 15. They 
have different vid^l of things from 
their fellow-men, and different from 
what they once had. They perceive 
a beauty in religion which others do 
not see, and a glory in truth, and in 
the Saviour, and in the promises of 
the gospel, which they did not see 
before they were converted. This 
docs not mean (a ) That they are supe- 
rior in their powers of understanding 
to other men — ^for the reverse is often 
the fact; nor (5) That the effect of 
religion is at once to enlarge thoir 
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' own intelleotual powers, and make 
them different from what they were 
before in this respect. But it means 
that they have cJear and consistent 
views ; they look at things as they arc ; 
they perceive a beauty in religion an<l 
in the service of God which they did 
not before. They see a beauty in the 
Bible, and in the doctrines of the 
Bible, which they did not before, and 
which sinners do not see. The tem- 
perate man will see a beauty in tem- 
perance, and in an argument for tem- 
perance, which the drunkard will not ; 
the bonefolont man will sec a beauty 
in benevolence which the churl will 
not ; and so of honesty, truth, and 
ch.'istity. And especially will a man 
who is reformed from intemperance, 
impui4ty, dishonesty, and avarice, see 
a beauty in a virtuou.s life which he 
did not before see. There is indeed 
no immediate and direct enlargement 
of the intellect ; but there is an effect 
on the heart which produces an ap- 
propriate and indirect off<‘ct on the 
understanding. It is at the same 
time true, that the practice of virtue, 
that a pure heart, and that the culti- 
vation of piety ^all tend to regulate, 
strengthen, and expand the intellect, 
as the ways of vice and the indiilgeric<* 

. of evil passions and propensities tend 
I to enfeeble, paralyze, darken, and ruin 
the understanding ; so that, other 
things being equal, the man of most 
decided virtue, and most calm and ele- 
vated piety, will be the man of the clear- 
est and best regulated mind. His powers 
wi|l be the most assiduously, care- 
i fully, and conscientiously cultivated, 
and he will feel himself bound to make 
the most of them ~Tho influence of 
piety in giving light to the mind is 
I often strikingly dllnifcsted among un- 
lettered and ignorant Christians. It 
often happens, as a matter of fact, that 
[ they have by far clearer, and more 
just and elevated views of truth than 
‘ m«i of the most mighty intellects, and 
! most hjgldy fhdtivatcd by science and 
i adorned with learning, but who liavc 
no piety ; and a practical acquaintance 
with their own hearts, and a practical 
experience of the power of religion in 
the days of temptation and trial is a 
better enlightener of the mind on the 


• 

subject of religion than all the learn- 
ing of the schools. (3.) This verse 
teaches, that it is the same Hod who 
enlightens the miud of the Christian 
that commanded the light at first to 
shine He is the source of all light, 
lie formed the light in the natunil 
world ; he gives all light and truth on 
all subjects to the understanding; and 
he imparts all correct Views of truth 
to the heart. Light is not originated 
hy man ; and man on the subject of 
religion no more creates the ligld 
which beams upon his benighted mind 
than he created the light of the sun 
when it first shed its* beams over the 
darkened cartli. “ All truth is from 
thcsempiternalsourceof lightiliviiie;'* 
and it is no more the work »»f man to 
enlighten the mind, and dissipate the 
darkness from the soul of a beiughted 
sinner, than it was of man to scatter 
the darkiies.s that bromled over the 
creation, or than ho can n(»w turn the 
shades of midnight to noonday. All 
this work lies beyond the proper pro- 
vince of man : and is all to be traced 
to the agem*y of God — the groat foun- 
tain of light. (4.) It is taught here 
that it i.H the same power that gives 
light to the miml of the Christian 
which at first commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness. It requires the 
exertion of the same Omnipotence ; 
and the change is often as remarkable, 
and surprising. — Nothing <*an bo con- 
ceived to be more grand than the first 
creation of light — when by one word 
the whole solar system was in a blaze. 
And nothing in the moral world is 
more grand than wljen by a word (»od 
commands the light to beam on the 
soul of a benighted sinner. Night is 
at once changed to day ; and all things 
are seen in a blazo of glory. The 
works of God appear different ; the 
word of God appears different ; and a 
new aspect of beauty is diffused overall 
things. — If it bo asked in wiut way 
G od thus imparts light to the mind, 
we may reply, (1.) Hy his written and 
preached word. All spiritual and 
saving light to the minds of men has 
come through his revealed truth. Nor 
does the Spirit of God now give or ’ 
reveal any light to the mind which is 
not to be found in the word of (><m1, , 
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and which 1b not imparted through 
that medium. (2.) God makes use of 
hi« providential dealings to give light 
to the minds of men. They are then, 
by sickness, disappointment, and pain, 
made to see the folly and vanity of 
the things of this world, and to see the 
necessity of a better portion. (3.) It 
is done especially and mainly by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. It is 
directly hy his agency tliat the heart 
iTecomes affected, and the mind en- 
lightened. It is his province in the 
world to prepare the heart to receive 
the truth ; to di.sjiose the mind to at- 
tend to it : to remove the ohstructions 
which existed to its clear perception ; 
to enable the mind clearly to see the 
beauty of truth, and of the plan of 
salvation through a Redeeinor. And 
whatever may he the moans which 
may h<! tised, it is still true that it is 
only hy the Spirit of God that men 
aro ever brought to sec the truth 
clearly and brightly. The same Spi- 
rit that inspired the jjrojdiets and 
apostles also illuminates th(> minds of 
irion now, removes the darkness from 
their minds, and enables them clearly 
to discover the truth as it is in Jesus. 
See Notes, 1 Gor. ii. 10—15. % To 
give the liaht of the knowledge of the 
glory of Ciod. This shows the o?yVrf, 
or the fjfcct of cniiglitciiingthe mind. 
It is that Christians may behold the 
divine glory. The meaning is, that 
it is for the ]>urpo8o of enlightening 
and instructing them concernitig the 
knowledge of the glory of God. — 
liloomfield. Doddridge renders it. 
*• the lustre of the knowledge of (iod’s 
glory.” Tindal, *' to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glorious (Jod.’’ 
The souse is, that the purpose df his 
shining into their hearts was to give 
light i. €. unto the en- 

lightening ; and the purpose of that 
light was to acquaint them with the 
knowledge of the divine glory. ^ In 
the face of Jeeus I'hrist. That is, 
that they might obtain the knowledge 
of the divine glory as it shines in the 
Ikce of Jesus Christ ; or as it is re- 
flected on the face, or the person of 
the Redeemer.— Tlicro is undoubted 
allosiOD here to what is said of Moses 
(chap. iii. 13) when the divine glory 


was reflected on his face, and pro- 
duced such a splendour and magnifi- 
cence that the children of Israel conid 
not steadfastly look upon it. The 
sense liero is, that in the -face or 
the person of Jesus Christ the 
glory of God shone clearly, and the 
divinity appeared without a vail. The 
divine perfections, as it were, illumi- 
nated him, as the face of •Moses was 
illuminated ; or they shone forth 
through him, and were seen in him. 
The word rendered “face” here 
may mean either face or 
person; see Note, chap. ii. SO. The 
sons<* is not materially affected which 
ever translation is preferred. It is, 
that the divine pcrfection.s shone in 
and througli the Uodeerner. This 
isefors doubtless to the folKjwing 
truths. (1.) That the glory of the 
divine nature is seen in him, since he 
is “the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person.” 
Heh. i. 3. And it is in an<l through 
him that the glory of tlie divine per- 
fections are iiiado known, (2.) That 
the glory of the divine attributes aro 
inado known through him, since it 
is through liim that t^e work of crea- 
tion wa.s accomplished (John i. 3; 
Col, i. 10); ami it is hy him that the 
mercy and goodness of God have been 
manifested to men. (3.) That the 
glory of the divine niornl character is 
seen through hinv, since when on 
earth ho manifested the embodied j 
divine jKirfections ; Ite shovred what 
God is when incarnate; he lived as j 
became the incarnate God — lie was j 
as pure and holy in human nature as 
God is in the heavens. And there is 
not, that we know of, one of the 
divine attributes or perfections which 
has not at some period, or in some 
form, been evinced hy Jesus Christ. 

If it be the prerogative of God to he 
eternal, ho was eternal ; Isa. ix. 6 ; 
Rev. i. 8, 18. If it be the preroga- 
tive of God to be the creator, he was 
also the creator (John i?3); if to be 
omniscient, he was omniscient (Matt, 
xi. 27 : Luke x. 22); if to be onmi- 
present, he is omnipresent (Matt, 
xviii. 20); if to be almighty, he was 
almighty ( Isa. ix. 6); if to raise the 
dead, to pve life, he did it (John v. 
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7 But we have this treasure ; in earthen vessels, that the ex- 

21 ; xii. 43, 44; if to still waves and 1 were placed m vessels of earth of 
tempests, h# did it (Mark iv. 39); if j coarse composition, e.asily hroken, and 
to be full of benevolence, to be |K*r- ! liable to decay. The word r# 


fectly holy, to be without a moral 
stain or spot, then all this is found in 
Jesus Christ. And as the wax bears 
the perfect image of the seal — perfi‘ct 
not only in the outline, and In the 
general restmihlanee, but in the tilling 
up — in all the lines, and features, and 
letters on the seal, so it is with the 
Redeemer. There is not one of the 
divine perfections which has not the 
counterpart in him, and if the glory of 
the divine character is seen at all, it 
wilMic seen in ami throngh him. 

7. But wc kaiu'. tins tnnsur-’. The 
treasuA of the gospel : the rich ami 
invaluable truths whieli tliey were 
railed to prea<‘h to others. The won! 
“ treasure ’’ is ajiplied to those truths 
on account of their inestimabb* worth. 
Paul in the previous ver.se.s had sjm- 
ken of the gospel, the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, as full of glory, and in- j 
finitely precious. This rich bh-ssing ' 
had been committed to him and Iii 


(a-xiuof) means properly any utensil or 
instrument ; and is applied usually to 
utensils of househobi furniture, or Iml- 
b»w vessels for i-ontaining things, laike 

viii. ](i; John xix. 20. It is applied 
to tin? human boily, as made of clay, 
and therefore frail :ind feobb*. with re- 
ference to its rniititliiiihf ;iny thing, as. 
c.O., treasure ; oompan- Note on Uom. 

ix. 22.23. The word rendered earthen, 
(ifToAKiteit) means that whiidi is made 
of shells (from i'rrjxKivov), and tiien 
burnt clay, probably because vessels 
were .at first mad** of burnt shells. It 
i.s fitted well to represent the huni.an 
body ; frail, fragile, and easily redmaMl 
again to dll'*!. The ]uirpo.v(' of Paul 
liere i.s. to .show that it was Ity no ex- 
etdleney of Ins nature that the gosjnd 
wa.s origiiialed ; it was iii virtue of no 
vigour and strength \vliieh lie poises 
sed th.at it was propagated; but that 
it had lieen. of design, committed by 
tioil to weak, deo.ayiitg. and iTunibling 


fellow-labourers, to dispense it to j instruments, in order that it might 


others, and to ibtTuse it abroad. IIi 
purpose in this and the following 
verses i.s, to .show that it had been .so 
intrusted to thmn as to secure all the 
glory of its propagation to (Jod.and 
so also as to show' ita unspeakable 
value. For this purpose, be not oiilx 


u that it was by the power of timl 
tliat such ifistriiim*nf.s were Hiist.'iiiied 
111 the trials to wlneh they were ex- 
jind in order that it might be 
manife.st to all that it was not ori- 
ginated ami dirt'used by the power of 
tho.se to whom it was intrusted. Tin 


affirms that it is a trea.sure, but says | id<?a is, that they wore altogether i 
that it had been so entrusted to them ; sufficient of their own .strength to ae- 
:i9 to show the power of (I'od in its ! eornplish what was accomplished by 
propagation ; that it had showed it.s | the go.sfiel. Paul uses a metaphor 
value in sustaining them in their many ! -similar to this in 2 Tim. ii. 20. / /o/Z 

trials ; and //reo/ had showed their sense j tin: exccUeHr;i of th^ ftOKtr. An »*le- 
of its worth by being willing to endure gant expre-ssion, deluding the exceed- 
all kinds of trial in order to make it ing great power. The great jiower 
overywhero known, vcr. 8—11. The i referred to here was that which was 
expression here is similar to that i manife.sted in connection with the la- 
which the Saviour uses when he calls ; lK>urs of the apostles — the jaiwer of 
the gospel “the pearl of gre.at price,” j healing the sick, raising the dead, and 
Matt. xiii. 46. 1* In earthen vessels. | casting out devils ; the power of bear- 
This refers to the apostles and min- j ing peraecution and trial, and the 
isters of religion, as weak and feeble ; * power of carrying the gospel over sea 
as having bodies decaying and dying ; ! and land, in the midst of danger, and 
... M M. 1 i... .......... i ..e .11 


as fragile, and liable to various acci 
dents, and as being altogether un- 
worthy to hold a treasure so invalua- 
ble ;,as if valuable diamonds and gold 


in spite of all the opposition which 
men could make, whether as iiidividu- 
ais eras combined ; and especially the | 
power of converting the hearts of sin* j 
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cellency « of the power may be of 
God, and not of us. 

8 We are troubled * on every 

olCo.2.5. 

ners, of humbling the proud, and lead- 
ing the guilty to the knowledge of 
(rod, and the hope of heaven. The 
idea is, that all this was manifestly 
beyond Jiuman strength ; and that God 
had of de.sign chosen weak and feeble 
instruments in order that it might he 
everywhere seen that it was done not 
by human power but by his 0 ’.vn. The 
instrumentality , employed was alto- 
gdtber disproportion! He in its natun* 
to the effect produced, M!iif be of 
God. May cvid<*ntly appe.ir to bo of | 
God ; that it may ho manifest to all I 
that it is (lod’s power and not ours. { 
It was one great purjjose of God that i 
this should be kept clearly in view. 
And it is still done, (iod take.s care 
that this shall be apparent. For, ( I .) 
It is aluuijfs true, whoever is em- 
ployed, and however groat may be the 
talents, learning, or zeal of those who 
preach, that it is by the power of (Jod 
that men are converted. Such a work 
cannot be accomplished by man. U ^ 
is not by might or by strength ; and i 
between the conversion of a proud, 
haughty, and abandoned sinner, and 
the Iiowor of him who is made the in- 
strument, there is such a manifest di.s- 
proportion, that it is evident it i.s the 
work of God. The conversion of the 
human heart is not to he accomplished 
by man. (2.) Minietors are frail, im- 
perfect, and sinful, as they were in the 
time of Paul. When the imperfec- 
tions of ministers are considered ; 
when their frequent errors, and their 
not uiifrequent moral obliquities are 
contemplated ; when it is remembered 
how far many of them live from what 
they ought to do, and how few of them > 
livo in any considerable degree as be- 
cometh the followers of the Redeemer, 
it is wonderful tliat God Idesses their 
labour as he does ; and the matter of 
amasemont is not that no more are 
convened under their ministry, but it 
is that io niantf arc converted, or that 
' any are convened ; and it is manifest 
that it is the more power of God. (;j.) 
llo often makes use of the most feeble. 


side, yet not distressed : we are 
peqilexed, but not * in despair ; 

b rhap.7.5. • 

1 or, not altogether without help or means. 

and unlearned, and weak of his ser- 
vant.s to accomplish the greatest 
effects. It is not splendid talents, or 
profound learning, or distinguished 
eloquence, that is always or even com- 
monly most successful. Often the 
ministry of such is entirely barren ; 
while some humble and obscure man 
shall hav<* constant success^ and revi- 
vals shall attend him wherever he 
goes. It is the man of faith, and 
prayer, and self-denial, that is blessed ; 
.and the purpose of God in the minis- 
try, as in every thing else, is to “ sfatit ' 
/hr jtride of all hittnan < 7 ^<ry,”^and.to ■ 
show that Sic is all in ali. 

8. Wc ar(‘ troubled. We the apos- 
tlc.s. Paul here refers to some of the 
trials to which ho and his fcllow- 
labonrers w-ere subjected in making 
known the gospel. The design for 
w'hich lift does it seems to be to show 
them, (1.) What they endured in 
preaching the truth ; (2.) To show i 
the sustaining power of that gospel in ; 
the midst of atflictions ; and, (3.) To J 
conciliate their favour, or to remind , 
them that they had endured these i 
things on tlicir account, vcr. 12 — I A, ! 
Perhaps one leading design wais to re- ' 
cover the affections of those of the \ 
Corinthians whose licart had been 
alienated from him. by showing them 
how much ho bad endured on their 
account. For this purpose he freely 
opens his heart to them, and tenderly 
represents the many and grievous pres* 
siircs and hardships to which love to 
souls, and theirs among ihe rest, had 
exposed him. — Doddridge. The whole 
passage is one of the most pathetic 
and ^autiful to bo found in the New 
Testament. The word rendered 
troubled ftom may 

have reference to wrestling, or to the 
contests in the Grecian games. It 
properly means, to press, to press to- 
gether ; then to press as in a crowd 
where there is a throng (Mark iii. 9); 
then to compress together (Matt. vti. 
li); and then to oppress, or compress 
with evils, to distress, to affiiot, 9 
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0 Pereecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not desti'oyed*, 


67 

0 

10 Always bearing « about in the 
body the (lying of the Lord Je- 
a bfl.S. IT. 


Thcss. i. 6 ; 2 Cor. i. 6. Here it may j or exit) niean.«i to bo without rosourco ; 
mean, that he was encompassed with \ to know not what to do ; to hesitate : 
trials, or placed in the midst of them ' to ho in doubt and anxiety, as a tra- 
so that they pressed upon him as per- > veller is, wlio is ignorant of the way, 
sons do in a crowd, or, possibly, as a , or \vh<» has not the moans of pruseeut- 
man was close pressed by an adversary j ing bis jounu'v. It means here, that 
in the gamo.s. Ho refers to the fact ; they were often brought into ciroum* 
that ho was called to endure a great j stances of great embarrassment, where 
number of trials and afflictions. Some they hardly know what to do, or what 
of those trials he refers to in chap. vii. ! course to fake. They were surrounded 
a. “ When wc were come into Mace- i hy foes ; they were in want ; they were 


1 donia, our flesh had no rest, hut wc 
were troubled on every side ; without 
were fightings, within wore fears.” 

Oh every side. In every respect. 

' In evety way. We are subjected to 
' all kinds of trial and affliction. ^ IVt 
not distressed. This by no means ex- 
presses the force of tlie original ; nor 
is it possible jnsrhaps to exprc.ss it in 
I a translation. Tindal render.s it, “ yet 
! wc are not without our shift.” The 
Greek word here used 
j has a relation to the word which is 
.rendered “troubled.” It properly 
i means to crowd into a narrow place ; 

! to straiten as to room : tobesostrait- 
I cued as not to be able to turn one's 
I self. And the idea i.s, that though he 
! was close pressed by perseeutiMiis and 
J trials, yet be wa^ nut so hemmed in 
I that he had no way to turn himself ; 

I his trials did not wholly prevent motion 
I and action. lie was not sty closely 
I pressed as a man would bo who was .so 
straitened that he could not ihovc his 
body, or stir hand or foot. Ho had 
still resources ; he was permitted to 
move ; the energy of his piety, and the. 
vigour of his soul could nut he entirely 
cramped and iini>eded hy the trials 
which encompassed him. The Syriac 
reoders it, “ lu all things we arc 
pressed, but are not suffocated.” The 
idea is, he was not wholly discouraged, 
aad dishoartened, and overcome. He 
had resources in his piety which en- 
abled him to bear up under these 
trials, and still to engage in the work 
of preaching the gospel. IF We are 
perplexed This word 

(from without resource, which 

it derived from «, priv., and way, 


in eircumstiinees which they bad not 
anticipated, and which greatly per- 
plexed them. Ihtt not in d^spnir. 
In the margin, “ not altogether with- 
out help or means.” Tiiidal render.'* 
this, “ We are in poverty, but not ut- 
terly without sonu'what.” In the 
word here used, the pre- 

position is intensive or eniphatie, and 
means utter!;/, tjuit/'. The word ineans 
to bo utterly without resource ; to 
despair altogetluT; and the idea of 
Paul hero i.s, that they were not left 
cutirely wiihimt resource. Their 
wants were pmvided for; their embar- 
ra.ssmentswere removed; theirgrounds 
of perplexit) were taken away ; and 
unexpected strength and resources 
were imparted to them. When they 
did nut know what to do ; when all 
resources seemed to fail them, in some 
unexpected manner they would be re- 
lieved and saved from absolute despair, 
llow' often does this occur in the lives 
of all Christians ! And how certain 
18 it, that in all such eases God will 
interpose hy his grace, and aid his 
people, and save them from absolute 
despair. 

b. Persecuted. Often persecuted^ 
persecuted in all places. The “ Acts 
,of the Apostles” show how true this 
was. ^ lixU not /urmken. Not de- 
serted ; nor left by God- Though 
persecuted by men, yet they experi- 
enced the fulfilment of the divine pro- 
mise that be would never leave nor 
forsake them. God always interposed 
to aid them* ; always saved them from 
the {»ow^*r of their enemies; always 
sustained them in the time of perse- 
cution. It is still true. His people 
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BUS, that « the life also of Jesus 
might be made mauifest in our 
body. ^ 

a2 Ti. 2. II. 12. 

have been ofton pcrweoutcd. Yet 
God has often intorpos<‘d to save them 
from the hands of their cm'inies ; and 
where he l»as not saved tlioin from 
their hands, and preserved their lives, 
yet he lias never left them, hut has 
sustained, uplield, and eomfdrted them 
even in the dreadful agonies of death. 

Casl down. Tlirown down by our 
enemies, ])(irhap.s in allu.'^ion to the 
contests of WTOhtler.s, or of gladialors. 

But not de»ti‘tnji'd. ]Vot kilh-d. 
They rose again ; they reeovered tlieir 
strengtii ; they woro prepared for new 
conflicts. 'J'Ik'v' surinounted every 
difficulty, and were ready to engage in 
new strifes, and to meet new trials 
and persecutions. 

j 10. Alwmis ftfin'hof ohonl in tin' 
j hody. The expn^ssion h<‘rc used is 
j designed to show the great perils to 
which Paul was exposed. And the 
idea is, that he had on his hody the 
marks, the stripes and marks of juin- 
x8limentand]»erseeution, which showed 
that he was exposed to the s.ame vio- 
lent death which the Lord Jesus him- 
.Bolf endured; comp. (lal. vi. 17 : “I 
bear in my body the marks of the Ijord 
Jesus.” It is a strong energetic mode 
of expression, to denote the severity 
of the trials to which he was exposed, 
ami the moafiing^is, that his hody bore 
; tho marks of his being exposed to the 
same treatment as the Lord Jesus 
was; and evidence that ho -was pro- 
bably yet to die in a similar manner 
under the hands of perscoutors ; eoiiip. 
Col. i. 24. ^ The dying of the Lord 
<h$ns. The death ; the violent death. 
A death similar to that of tho Lord 
Jesus. The idea is, that bo was 
always exposed «to death, and always 
suffering in a manner that was equiva- 
lent to dying. Tho expression is par- 
allel to what he says in 1 Cor. xv. 

1 die daily and in 2 Cor. xi. 2J, 
where he says, ♦* in deaths oft." It 
does not mean that he boro about 
literally the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
but that be was exposed to a similar 
death, and had marks on his oersou 


1 1 Fur we which live are * alway 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake, tliat the life also of Jesus 

b 1 Cor. l.l. 31, 49. 

which showed that he was always ex- 
jtosed to the same violent death. This 
did not occur once only, or at distant 
intervals, but it occurred constantly, 
and wherever he wa.s it was still true 
that he was exposed to violence, and 
liable to suffer in the same manner 
that the Lord Jesus did. ^ That the 
life algo of Jr'sug, Ac, This passage has 
received aconsiderahle variety ofinter- 
pndation. Clrotiu.s renders it, “ such 
a life as was that of Christ, immor- 
tal, hlcs.sed. heavenly.” Locke, “ That 
also the life of Jesus, risen from the | 
de.ad, may h<‘ m:ulo manifest *oy the 
energy that ac<’oinpanies my preach- 
ing in this frail body.” Clarke sup- 
poses that it moans, that he might be 
able in this manner to show that 
Christ was risen from tht> dead. Hut 
perhaps. Paul does not refer to one ; 
single thing in the life of tho Lord 
Jesus, hut meate that he did this in 
order that in all things the same life, 
the same kind of Hving which charac- 
terized the Lord Jesns might *bo 
manifested in liim ; or that In' resem- 
bled him in hi*» sutferings and trials in 
order that in all tilings hemiirht have 
tin* same life in his. hody. Perhaps, 
theref<»re. it may inelude the follow- ; 
ing things as objects at which the | 
aposth* aimed. ( 1. 1 a desire that his 
life might resemble that of tho Lord 
J esus. That tluT'- might bo the same 
8elf-deni.al ; the same readiness to 
suffer ; the same patience in trials ;tho 
same meekness, gentleness, zeal, ar- 
dour, love to God, and love to men 
evinced in his body which was in that 
of the Lord Jesus. Thus understood, 

• it means that ho placed tho Lord 
Jesus before him as the model of 
his life, and deemed it an object 
to bo attained even by great self- 
denial and sufferings to be conformed 
to him. (2.) A desire to attain to the 
same life in tho resurrection which 
the Lord Jesus hml attained to. A 
desire to be made like him, and that 
in his body which bore about the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, he might again 
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I might bo made manifest in our 
{ mortal flesh. 


live aftiT death as t!io lord .lesiis 
lid. Thus understood, it implies an 
earnest wish to attain to tlie n‘surree- 
tion of tlio d(‘ad,and aeeords with what 
ho says in Phil. iii. 8 — 11. A\hii‘h m.ay 
perhaps be considered as Paul's own 
commentary on this p.ass.uje, which 
has been so variously, and so little 
understood by expositors. “ Yea, 1 
doubtle.ss. and I count all things but ' 
loss, for the cxcc'lIcncY of tbc know - j 
lodjro of .Tosus Christ my Lord ; for j 
M liom I liave suffered tie* h'VN- of all ; 
? l:ini;s, ;iiid d<* coniit tlicm but (bin*^ 
that 1 ^ay >Yin (’hrisf. 'I’hai 1 may 
know him, and the power rd’his r*"ur 
reetion, and the fellowship «»f 1,;^ snf ' 
ferinijs, beinir made eoriforinable unt'* 
Ills death ; if le .‘int m- eis I i. i^ht 
attain unto tin* resurri-etn.n of fli<- 
dt*atl comp, (^>l, i. *21. It inti- 
mate.s Paul's earnest di'sire .•iiid bu):;- 
ing to b<* m.n!<* like Chijsi in the 
resurrection (coMip. Piui. iii. 21). hi.s 
lonting to rise .'I'.'.tiii m (lie l.ot da_\ 
(comp. Acts xwi. Ti; iii" s.mis,> ..fthe 
irnportanei* of t’le d.ixtrine of the 
rcsurreetioii ami his readiness {.» .sutler 
any t liiiii: if ie* mii^hf at 1' -t a i.un (< 
the rejiUJTei . ;,.ii of ;*»■ ji r.aml he 
ready to ent-'i -v'l, iii.' U* deomer 
into a world of tdori , 'I'in* a, tainment 
of this is the 1 . 11 ,'h c ;ect before (In- 
Christian, and : * he made like the 
Kedcemcr in heav(*n. to ha\e a hody 
lik(‘ his, is the (.M-.and jnirposo for ' 
which tlieyshoiil*! li\i>; ainl sustaiiietl 
by this hope they sli<Jiil<l he willing' to ' 
endure any trials, and rne<*t any suf- ! 
ferings, if they may eome to that same , 
“life” and blessedness above. j 

11. /’or if'C n'hicfi Uvr. Those of; 
us, the apostles ami ministers of the , 
Kedeemer who still survive. .Tames ' 
the brother of John had been put to 
death (.\cts xii. 2); and it is probable 
also that some other of the apo.stles 
had been also. This verse is merely , 
explanatory of the previous verse. ! 

Are alway deUv^rrd uut*» de<*th.\ 
Exposed constantly to dt ath. This ; 
shows what is meant in ver. 1ft, by 
bearing about in the l*ody the dying 


12 So then ® deoth worketh in 
us, but life in you. 

a chap. 13. P. 

of the Lord Jesus; see Note on I 
Cor. XV. .11. 5' mortal Ht'idi. 

Ill our body. In our' life on earth ; 
lihd in our glorified hody in heaven ; 
sec N(Ue on ver. 10. 

12. S,> ff-rn d'Ofh tvurl'rfh in os. 

We areexposed todcath. I'he preach 
iiu; of the compel exposes ns to trials 
which may be regarded as death work- 
ing in us. Deatb has an <*neroy over 
us ( iiflyurfi, is at Work, is aeti\e, nr 
operates); it is eoiistantly employed 
ill inflict ini: pain.s on us. and .subject- 
in': ns to pnv.atit.n and tii.ihs. 'fhis 
i-s a strong and ojnphalie mo<!e of 
sayinir that fin y were alw;i\s exposed 
t*i de.itli Wrare e.alled losorn* and 
Ld'-nfy ihe Kedeemer. a* if wen*, by 
n p'-.'ti'd de.iflis and by eon.staidly 
d\lll;! /!iif //ft ill non. \ ell livi* 

.Is the etleet of enr being eonsiantly 
e\p"sod to de.'itli \oii I'eap fin* ud- 
v.iiitai/e of all our <>\po-.ure to trials, 
;ind of all our sutlenngs, You are 
eoniparatnely safe; are fre<*d from 
(!i!' exposure to deatli ; and will re- 

I <’i\ e eternal life as tin* fruit of our 
t"iis, and exposures. Life ben* may 
refer either t'* exemption from dan- 
ger and deiitli; or it may refer to tin* 
life of religion; tin* hopes of piety ; 
tin* pro.speet of eternal .s.alvation . 'I’o 
me it seems most pndi.'ible that Paul 
means fo use it in tlie latter sense, 
am! that he desi-gns to say that while 
Ac was exposed to death ami 4•;^IIed to 
endure constant trial, the < tfeet woiilrl 
In* that tio’n w'onld rdUaili, in eonse- 
«|m*iiee of Ins suthTings, the blesscnl- 
iies« of eternal 11%; comp. ver. lA. 
'riiu.s understood, this pa<isage in<*ans, 
that the suffennejn ami self-ileniiiU of 
Wo* apoxtles were for the good of 
others, and would result in their 
benefit and salvation; and the de«ign 
of Paul here i.x to n*iniml them of his 
sufferings in their behalf, in order to 
conciliate their fat our and bind them 
more closely to him by the remem- 
brance of his nufferings on their 
account. 

13 . We having lh*> same spirit of 
faith. Tbo same spirit that is ex- 
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Id We having the same® spirit have I spoken; we also believe, 
of faith, according as it is writ- and therefore speak ; 
ten, * I believed, and therefore 14 Knowing ^ that he which 

a2Pe.M. lP8.nG.J0. cchap.5.1— 4. 


pressed in the quotation which he is 
about to make ; the same faith whic|)i 
the psalmist had. We have the very 
spirit of faith which is expressed by 
David. The sense is, we have the 
same spirit of faith which he had who 
said, “ I believed,” Ac. The idirase, 
” spirit of faith,” means substantially 
the same as faith itself ; a believing 
sense or impression of the truth. 
% Accordiiuf as it is wrilt^n. This 
passage is’ found in Ps. exvi. 10. 
When the psalmi.st uttered the words, 
he was greatly afflicted; see ver. 3, 
6—8. In these circumstances, he 
prayed to God, and cxprcss<*d con- 
fidence in him, and placed all liis reli- 
ance on him. In his affliction he 
spoke to God; ho spoke of his con- 
fidence in him; ho proclaime*! his 
reliance on him; and his having 
spoken in this manner was the result 
of his belief, or of his putting confi- 
dence in God. ...Paul, in quoting this, 
does not mean to say that the psalm- 
ist had any reference to the preach- 
ing of the gospel ; nor docs he mean 
to say that his circumstances were in 
all respects like those of the psalmist. 
The circumstances resembled each 
other only in those respects, (I.) That 
Paul, like the psalmist, was in (‘ir- 
^ curastances of trial and affliction; 
and, (2.) That the language which 
both used was that which was prompt- 
ed by faith — faith, which led them to 
give utterance to the sentiments of 
their hearts ; the fftalmist to utter his 
confidence in God, and the hopes by i 
which ho was sustained, and Paul to j 
utter his belief in the glorious truths i 
of the gospel; to sju^ak of a risen | 
Saviour, and to show forth the con - 1 
eolations wliich wore thus set before 
men in the gospel. The sentiments 
of botli wore the language of faith, | 
Both, in afflictions, uttered the Ian- i 

r ge of faith ; and Paul uses here, as 
often docs, the language of the 
Old Testament, as fxactly e.xpressing 
hia feelings, and the principles by 


which ho was actuated. ^ We also, 
believe, Ac. We believe in the truths 
of the gospel ; we believe in God, in 
the Saviour, in the atonement, in the 
resurrection, Ac. The sentiment is, 
that they had a firm confidence in 
those things, and that, as the result 
of that confidence they boldly deliv- 
ered their seiitinjcnts. It promjited 
them to give utterance to their feel- 
ing.s. “ Out of the abundance of the 
heart,” said the Saviour, “ the mouth 
speakotli,” Matt. xii. 31. No man 
should attempt to preach thb gospel 
who has not a firm belief of its truths ; 
and he who does believe its truths 
will be prompted to make them 
known to his fellow-men. All suc- 
I cessful prcacliing is tlm result of a 
' firm and settled conviction of the truth 
' of the gospel; and wlion such a con- 
viction exi.-sts, jt is natural to give 
utterance to the belief, and such an 
expression will be attended wjtkhappy 
infiuonces on the minds of other men ; 
see Note on Acts iv. 20. 

14. Knowhuj. Being fully confi- 
dent ; having the most entire assur- 
anee. It was the assured hope of the 
resurrection which sustained them in 
all their tri.'ils. This expression de- 
notes the full and unwavering belief, 
in the minds of the apostles, that the 
doctrir.e.s whieli they y>rcached were 
true. Tliey knew that they were 
; revealed from heaven, and that all the 
promises of God would bo fulfilled. | 
% Shall raise vp tw also. All Chris- 
tians. In the hope of tne rosurrec- ' 
tion they were ready to meet trials, 
and oven to die. Sustained by this 
assurance, the apostles wont forth ; 
amidst persecutions and opposition, | 
for they know that their trials would 1 
soon end, and that they would be j 
raised up in the morning of the resur- j 
rection, to a world of eternal glory, j 
^ By Jesxis. By tho power or the 
agency o^ Jesus. Christ will raise 
up the dead from their graves, John 
V. 93-^29. f shaU present us 
• 
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raiseii up the Lord Jesus, shall * mighty through the thanksgiying 
raise up us also by Jesus, and of many, redound to the glory of 
shall present us with you. God. 

15 For « all things /ir^ for your 16 For which cause o we faint 
sakes, that the abundant grace not ; but though our outward 

a 1 Co.3.2l,22. <? I Co. 

wit// 1/Of/. Will present US before the led to praise him. It was an object 
throne of glorj" with exceeding joy with Patil so to labour that as many 
and honour, lie will present u.s to a.n po.ssihle might ho led to praise God, 
God as those who have been redeemed and have occasion to thank him to 
by his blood. lie will present u.s in all eteniity. I/t tlound t/> tfn- ff(or/t 
the courts of heaven, before the throne of Oo/l. That God may have aug- 
of the eternal Father, as his ran- incntedprai.se; that his glory in the 
somed people; as recovered fnmi the salvation of men may abound. Tl'.e 
ruins of the fall; as saved hy the sentiment of the passage is, that it 
merir.s of his blood. They sliall not would he for the gh)ry of God tliat as 
only he^rnised up from the dead; hut many as ]M»s.sible sluuild !*<» brought to 
they shall ho publicly and solemnly giro pr.ai.se ami thanksgivings to him : 
prt'sented to God a.s his, as recovered and that, therc'fnn*, Paul endeavoured 
to»his service, and as having a title in to make fis many converts as possihlo. 
the covenant of grace to the blea.sed- He deni<*d hnnself; he welcomed toil : 
ness of heaven. he encountered enemies :*hc subjected 

\!S.For all t//it/{j.</ ar^ for yoursakr?. him.self to ilanirers ; and be .sought by 
All these things ; these glorious hope'*, j all mean.s possjlde to bring as many 
and truths, and prospects ; tlu^.^e s»*lf- ! as cuiihl he hrouirht tu praise God. 
d<*nials of the ap<istles, and tlu'M' pro- i Thew<»rd “redound” heft* 

visions of the plan of mercy. r^r | means ab<«uml, or !><• ahiindant ; and 
your sales. On your account. They j the .sensi* is. ihat the over/fov'iuy yraee 
are designcil to promott* your salv.i- > t/tus eri//eed i/i (lo^ sa/ratiini of inaoy 
tion. Tlioy are not primarily for the woold so alonnd as to pron/oU the 
welfare of tho'^c who engage in thebo •//<«»*// of fioil. 

toils and self-denials; hut the ^Oiole H». /-er whieh riiose. With such 
arrangement and execution of the an tdiject in vi<*w, and sustained by 
plan of salvation, and all the self- sueh elevated [uirposes and desires, 
denial evinced by those who arc on- The .sen.se is. that the purpose of try- 
gaged in making that plan known, are ing to save as many a.s po.s.sildc would 
in <irdor that you might be beuefitted. make toil easy, privatimis weh'ome, 
One object of Paul in ibis statement, and would bo so accompanied by the 
doubtle.ss, is, to conciliate tlicir gnacc of God. a.s to gir<l tin* soul with 
favour, and remove the objections .strength, and fill it with abundant 
which had been made to him by a consolations. IVe faint t/ of. For 
; faction in the church at ('orinth. an explanation oftho wdrd here used, 
5! That the afamdant arae>‘. tirace see Note on ver. 1. Wo are not ex- 
' abounding, or overflowing. The rich hau-sied, desponding, or disheartened, 
mercy of God that should he mani •We are sustained, encourag<*d, ein- 
fested by these means. It is implied iMtldened by having such an object in 
I here, that grace would ai»ound by view. Hut thouyli our outward man 
’ means of these laboursand self-denial.s perish. Hy outward man, Paul ovi- 
; of the apostles. The grace n-ferred dently means the body. Hy using the 
to here is that which would be con- phrases, “the outward man,” and the 
ferredon themin conse<iuenceofthe«e “Inward man,” he show# that he 
■ labours. ^ Through the th^nl-saii imj l>clieved tViat man was made up of 
of many. That many may ha I’c occa- two parts, body and soul. He was no 
tion of gratitude to God; l^y niaterialist. He has dc»crilK*d two 
these labours more persons may be parts as constituting man, so di?‘t»nct 
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17 hor. *> our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, 


that while the one perishes, the Qthcr 
18 renewed ; while the one is enfeebled, 
the other is strengthened ; while the 
one grows old and decays, the other 
renews its youth and is invigorated. 

Of cours(!, the soul is not dependent 
on the body for its vigour and strength, 
since it expands while the body de- 
cays ; and of course the soul may 
exist independently of the bodv, and 
in a sejiarato state. * f /VnWi. (irows 
old ; becomes weak and feeble ; 1 om*.s 
I ts vigour and elasticity under the 
many trials which wc endure, and 
I under the infirmities of advan(•in^r 
i years. Jt is a cliaractorisiO % 
j “ outer maii.V^stb of the 

i to O that it thus perishes. 

! fi^ki. 1 , as may lx? its vigour, yet it 
I must tlccay ‘he. It cannot long 
, bear up under the trials of life, and 
{ the wear and tear of constant action, 
j but must soon sink to tlio grave, 

51 inward man. The soul ; 

I the undecaying, the immortal part. 

; 5[ Is renewed. Is renovated, stn'ngth* 

' cned, invigorated. Ills powers of 
mind expanded ; his courage became 
I bolder ; he had clearer views of 
truth ; ho had more' faith in Gtid. j convey ideas which language, even 
As he drew nearer to the grave and j .after .ill llie energy of expression 
to heaven, his soul was more raised j whieh lie e<»uld eomuKUid, would very 
above the world, and he was more j imperfeetly eommunicate. Tlie trials 
I filled with the joys and triumphs of j which Paul endured, to many persons 
j the gospel. Thi* understanding and 


b Roin.8.18,34, 

tending to the grave. The sentiment 
of this verse is, that in an effort to do 
good, and to proniote the salvation of 
man, the soul w'ill be sustained in 
trials, and will be comforted and 
invigorated even when the body is I 
weary, grows old, decays, and dies. ' 
it is the testimony of Paul respecting 
his own experience ; and it is a fact 
which h.as been expcrienceil by thou- 
sand.s in their efforts to do good, and 
to save the souls of men from death. 

17 . For our Ufiht ajlirtion. This 
verse, with the following, is designed 
conso. ; 

lation and support which Paul ainf ; 
his fellow -labourers had in their many , 
trials. Plooiufield remarks on this 
jiassage, tlnat “ in energy and beauty | 
of <‘X])rcKsioii, it is little inferior to ; 
any in Peuiostliencs himself, to wliom, 
indeed, and to Thucydides in his ora- 
tions, the style of the apostle, when 
it ri.se.8 to tli<‘ oratorical, bears no 
slight resemblance.” The passage 
abounds with inttuisive and emphatic 
expressions, and manifests that the 
mind of the writer was labouring to 


the heart did not sympathize with 
the surt'eriiig and decaying body ; but . 
while that became feeble, the soul ac- 
quired new strength, and was fitting 
for its flight to tho eternal world. 
This verso is an ample refutation of 
the doctrine of the materialist, and 
proves that there is in man something 
that is distinct from decaying .and 
dying matter, and that then* is a prin- 
ciple which may gain* augmented 
strength and power, while the body 
dies : comp. Note, Kom. vii. 22, 
5f Fay by day. Constantly. There 
was a daily and constant increase of 
inward vigour. (Jod imparted to him 
constant strength in his trials, and 


would have seemed to bo any thing 
else but light. They consisted of 
want, and danger, and contempt, and 
stoning; and toil, and weariness, and 
the scorn of the world, and constant 
exposure to death by land or by sea ; 
see ver. T — 10, comp. chap. xi. 23 — 
27 . Yet these trials, though con- i 
tinned through many years, and con- i 
slituting, as it were, his very I\fe, he ! 
speaks of as the lightest conceivable j 
thing when compared with that eter- 
nal glory which awaited him. lie 
strives to get an expression as oin- 
jibatic as )>09siblo, to show that in his 
estimation they were not worthy to 
be naiuedain comparison with the 
eternal weight of glory. It is not 


sustained him with the hopes of hea- 1 sutficiqui to say that the affliction was 
ven, as the body was decaying, and . “ light” or was a mere trifle ; but ho 
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worketh for us a far more exceed- 


ing and eternal weight of glory ; 


I says that it was to endure but for a 
j moment. Though trial.s had followctl 
I him ever since he began to make 
: known the Redeemer, and though he 
I had the firmest expectation tliat they 
would follow him to the end of life 
and everywhere (Acts xx. 2.'3), yet all 
this was a momenta nj 1 rifle compared 
with the eternal glory before him. 
The word rendered “ light” 
mean.s that which is easy to bear, and 
is iLsually applied to a burden ; see 
Mat. xi. dO, comp. 2 Cor. i. 17. 
j Which is hut for q, moment. The 
' Greek word here used [vet^avr'ixa) 

\ occurs no where else in the Now Tes- 
I tarnentis It i.s an adverb, from itlnxit, 
avTss, and mean.H properly, at this very 
instant; immetliafefy. I lore it seems 
I to qualify the word “ light.” and to he 
u.9ed in the sense of momentary, tran- 
, sient. Bloomfield renders it, “for 
1 the at pre.sent lightness of our afflic- 
tion.” Doddridge, “for tliism<>mcn- 
tary lightness of our affliction, whi<*h 
passes off so last, and !cav<‘s so littU* 
impression that it may be called le\ify 
itself.” The apostle evidently wislx'd 
to express two i<ieas in as emphatic a 
manner as possible ; first, tiiat the 
affliction was liyht, and, secondly, that 
1 it was trausiiMit, rnoinoTitary, and 
' soon passing away. Ilis oliject is to 
contrast this with the glory that 
, awaited him, as being heavy, and a.s 
being also eternal, ^ Worleth for 
ns; see Note, ver. 12. Will produce, 
will result in. The eft'ectof these af- 
fiictions is to firoducc eternal glory. 
This they do, (1.) By their tendem y 
, to wean us from the worbl ; < 2.) To 
purify the heart, hy enabling u« to ; 
break off from the sin.s on account of. 
which God afflicts u.** ; (-bl By dis- 
posing U.S to look to God for con.'tola- 
tion and support in our trials; (4.) 
By inducing us to eoiiteinplate the 
glories of the h<>averily world, and 
thus winning us to seek heaven a*s 
our home; and, ) Because Goil ' 
lias graciously promised to reward ; 
his people in heaven as the result of 
; their bearing trials in this life. It is | 
i hy afSietioTi that he purifies them : 
I (Isa. xlviii. 10) ; and by trial that he 


taker their aftections from the objects 
of time and sense, and gives them a 
relish for the enjoyments which result 
from the prospect of perfect and eter- 
nal glory. % A far more exeeediiuj 
(jeatll’ There 

is not to bo found any where a more 
energetic expression than this. The 
word here used (whence 

our word hyyerhoh') means prop<Tly a 
throwing, casting, or throwing beyond. 
In the New Ti*stament it meun.s ex- 
ee.ss. exeellenee, eminence ; see ver, 
7. “ The exeeUency of the power,” 

The phrase iiieaiiH ex- 

ceedingly, supcnuiiinently. Horn. vii. 
13 : 1 Cor. xii. 31 ; 2 (.'or. i. S; Gal. 
i. 13. This exprcssicui would have 
lieen hy itself intensivi* in a high d«*- 
gree. But this was not .sutticient to 
expres.s Pan I’m sen.se of the glory 
whieh w.as laid up for Christians. It 
was not enouLdi for him to use the 
ordinary liiL'Iwst ex[>n‘H8ion fi>r the 
supm'Iative to denote the value of the 
<d»j<‘ct in his eye. He thi'refore coins • 
an expres.^iori, ;ind adds li'; i/-rt»lloXrv. ’ 
It is not rm-rely emimuit ; hut it i.s 
eminent <nnfa eminence ; exi’ess unto 
excess ; a hyperhob* nota hyperbob* , 
— one hyperbob* lumped on another ; j 
and the expres.sion nu*ans that it is | 
“ exceeding exceedingly” gloriou.s ; ’ 
glorious in the high<*st possihh* dc-gree, { 

I — Ifohinson. Mr. .Slade reiulf'rs it, } 
“ infinitely exceeding.” The expres- i 
si<»n is the Hebrew form of ilenoting i 
the highest 8ti|»erlative ; and it means ! 
that all hyperboles fail of expressing 
that eternal glory which remains for 
the just. It i-H infinite and boundless. 
You may pass from one degree to 
anotluT ; from (me sublime height to 
,yi(*ther : hut still an infinity remaibs | 
beyond. Nothing can describe the ! 
uppermost height of that glory' ; no- 
thing can •xpn.'ss its infinitude. 

Kternol. This stands in (contrast 
with the affliction that is for a mo- 
ment (ireta^v'TsKu). The (Mie is mo- 
mentary, transient ; so short, even in 
the longest life, that it may he said 
to he an instant ; the other has no 
limits to its duration. It is litArilly 
everlasting % Weiyht{fi:i(»f) This 
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- 18 While we look not at the | things which arc seen, but at the 


Aands opposed to the %/*/ 

affliction. That vras so light that it 
was a trifle. It was easily borne. It 
was like the most light and airy oh- 
j^jts, which constitute no burden. It 
is here called a burden, or 

said to^’C heavy in any degree. This 
is so hcrf'y *** ® burden. Gro- 

tius thinKl^i'^i' image is taken 
from gold 01 ***^^®** articles, that arc 
solid and heav^j compared with those 
that are mixed tj** pitted. But why 
may it not refer insignia of 

glory and honour ; 

gold, or a diadom crown, heavy 
with gold or diamond - glory so rich, 
so i>rofii8e as to bo • 'I'1‘0 

affliction was light ; crown, 

the robe, the adornin^?^ ”• 
ous world were no* t-nfle-s, or baubles, 
but solid, 8ubs*^‘Ot‘al» '"'o 
I apply the wc‘'d weighty now to that 
which is va^o^blo and important, com- 
pared with that which is of no value, 
probably because the precious metals 
ami* jewels are heavy ; and it is by 
them that we usually estimate the 
value of objects, Of glory {ieltu). 
The Hebrew word mas denotes weight 
as well as glory. And perhaps Paul 
had that use of the word in his eye in 
this B(r(»ng expression. It refers Jiere 
to the splendour, inagnifte.cnco, hon- 
our, and happin(?8s of the eternal 
world. — Ii\ this exceedingly interest- 
idg passage, which is worthy of the 
deepest study of Christians, i*aul has 
sot in most beautiful and emphatic 
contrast the trials of this life and the 
glories of heaven. It may he profita- 
ble to contemplate at a single glance 
the view which lio had of them, that 
they may he brought distinctly before 
th% mind. 


1. Affliction, 

2. JLight, IkeiPfi*. 

3. For a moment, rcfavr/««. 

THE OTiiKR js, by Contrast, 


(2.) Wh\^ht, 
( 3 .) 


(4.) Eminent, or excellent, vrif- 

(5.) Infinitely excellent, eminent in 
the highest degree, tlf 

.So the account stands in the view of 
Paul ; and with this balance in favour 
of the eternal glory, ho regarded 
afflictions as mere trifles, and made it 
the grand purpose of his life to gain 
the glory of the heavens. What wise 
man, looking at ibo account, would 
not do likewise ? 

18. While we look, Ac. Or, rather, 
wo not looking at the things which 
arc seen. The design of this is, to 
show in what way the afflictions which 
they endured became in their view 
light and momentary. It was by 
looking to the glories of the future 
world, and thus turning away the at- 
tention from the trials and sorrows of 
this life. If wo look directly at our 
trials ; if the mind is fixed wholly 
on them, and we think of nothing 
else, they often appear heavy and 
long. Even comy)aratively light and 
brief sufferings will appear to bo ex- 
ceedingly difficult to hoar. But if 
wo can turn away the mind from them 
and contemplate future glory ; if wo 
e.an compare them with eternal bless- 
edness, and feel that they will intro- 
duce us to perfect’ and everlasting 
happiness, they will appear to he 
transitory, and will he easily borne. 
And Paul here has stated the true 
secret of hearing trials with patience. 
It is to look at the things which are 
unseen. To anticipate the glories of 
the lieavenly world. To fix the eye 
on tlie eternal happiness which is be- 
yond the grave ; and to reflect how 
short these trials are, compared witli 
the eternal glories of heaven ; and 
how short they will teem to be when 
we are there. % The things tvhich are 
seen. The things here below; the 
things of this life — poverty, want, 
care, persecution, trial, Ac. f The 
things which are not sem. The 
glories of heaven, comp. lleb. xi. 1. 

The things which are seen are Um~ 
poral*^ This refers particularly to 
the things which they sufered. Bat 
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things which are not « seen : for 
the things wliich are seen are 
a 

it is as true of all things here below. 
Wealth, pleasure, fame, the three 
idols which the people of this world 
adore, are alt to endure hut for a 
little time. They will all soon A-nnish 
away. So it is with pain, and sorrow, 
and tears. All that we enjoy, and all 
that wo suffer here, must soon vanisli 
and disappear. The most splendid 
palace will decay ; the most costly 
pile will moulder to dust ; the most 
magnificent city will Ihll to ruins; the 
most exquisite earthly pleasures will 
soon come to .an end ; and the most 
exteiido^ posses ions can he enjoye<l 
but a little time. So the aentest pain 
will soon be over; the most lingering 
disease will soon cease ; the eviU of 
the deepest poverty, watit, and suffer- 
ing will soon he passed. There is 
nothing on which tlio eye can fix, no- 
thing that the heart can de.sire here*, 
which will not soon fade avA’ay ; or. if 
it survives, it is temporary in regard ; 
to us. We must soon leave it to 
others ; and if enjoyed, it will ho en- 
joyed wliilo out)’ hinlif'f are slumbering 
in the graA'e, and oar aouls engagecl 
in the deep solemnitie.s of eternity. 
How foolish then to make these onr 
portion, and to fix our atfeotions .su- 
premely on the things of thin life i 
How foolisli also to he very deeply 
•^ected by the trialn of this life, which 
iu the furthest r.w he endured hut a 
little longer before we shall he for 
ever beyond their reach ! ^ The 

things which arc not seen arc eternal. 
Kvory thing Avhieli pertains to that 
state beyond the grave. (1.) (Jod is 
eternal; not to leave us as our eartlily 
friends do. (2.) The Saviour is eter- 
nal — to bo our everlasting friend. 
(3.) The companions and friends there 
are eternal. The angels who are to 
be our associates, and the spirits of 
the just with whom we shall live, are 
to exist for ever. The angels never 
die ; and the pious dead shall die no 
more. There shall be then no sepa- 
ration, no death-bod, no grave, no 
sad vacancy and loss caused .4f‘tho 
removal of a mtjch-loved friend. 


temporal; but tlie things which 
are not seen are eternal. 

(4.)Tho joys of heaven are etenial. 
There shall ho no interruption ; no 
night ; no cessation ; no end. Hea- 
ven and all its joys shall be evorUst- 
ing ; and ho who enters there sliall 
have the assurance that those joys 
shall endure and increase while eter- 
nal ages shall roil away, (o.) It m.ay 
he added, also, that the woes of hell 
shall he etci-nal. They are now 
among the things which to us “ are 
not seen ; ’ and they, as well as the 
joys of licaA'cn, .shall have no end. 
Sorrow there shall never cease ; the 
soul shall there never die ; the body 
that shall he raised up ‘’to the resur- 
rection of (himnation ” shall nei’cr 
again expire. — And when all these 
things arc contemplated, well might 
Paul say of the thing.s of this life — 
the sorrows, tnal.s. privations, and 
perseeution.s which he endured, that 
they were •• liglit,” ami were “ fov a 
moment.” How soon will they pass 
aw'ay ; how .soon sliall we all he en- 
’ g-iged amidst the uiielianging and 
! eternal realities of the tilings which 
‘ are not .seen ! 

ukmauks. 

1. Minister.s of the gospel have no 
cause to faint or to he diseouragi'd, 
vf*r. I . Whatever may he reeop- 
tion of their mess.ago, and whatever 
the trials to which they may ho suh- 
; jectod, yet there are ahumlant sources 
' of consolation and supfiort in the 
' gospel which tlicy jire-ach. Tlmy have 
the eoii.seinii.itness that they preach a 
sy.stem of truth ; that they are pro- 
I elaiiniiigthat which Godhas revoalod; 
ayd, if they are faithful, that they 
have hi.s smiles and approbation. 
Kven, therefore, if men rejmrt, and 
despi.se their message, and if tlicy arc 
called to endure many privations and 
trials, they sliould not faint. It is 
enough for them that they proclaim 
the truth which God loves, and that 
they moot with )ii.s approbation and 
smiles. Trials will come in the min- 
istry as every where else, but there 
are also |>eculiar consolations. There 
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may be much opposition and resist- 
ance to the message, but we should 
not faint or be fiscouragod. "Wo 
shonld do our duty, and comrq^j^ the 
pesujt^to God: 

2. ' The gospel should 1 e embraced 
by those to whom it eoi-ies, vcr. 2. If 
it has their reason and conscience in 
Its favour, then they should embrace 
it w'ithout delay. They arc under the 
most sacrc'd obligation to receive it, 
and to become decided Christians. 
Every man is bound, .and may be 
urged to pursue, that course which his 
conscience aj)provos ; and the gospel 
may thus be pn'ssod on the attention 
of all to whom it comes., 

3. If men- wish peace of eonsoience, 
they should embrace the gospel, ver. 
.2. They can never find it elsewhere. 
No man’s consnaice is at peace from 
the fact that he docs not repent, and 
love God and obey the ‘gospel, lli.s 
Acortrnay h've sin ; but his conscience 
cannot approve it. That is at pea<‘e 
only in doing the work of God ; and 

i that can And self-approbation only 
\vh(*n it submits to him, and embra- 
ces the gospel of his Son. Then the 
conscience i.s at ease. man arr 
yet Imi a tyonhlcd ronseirncy from the 
tliat he had emhniced the ao^pel, 
and was an huvibh and a*’<dded 
Vhiisiim. Thousands and millions 
have liad a troubled conKcience from 
the fact that they have neglected it. 
No man tn a death-bed ever had a 
troubled conscience because. he em- 
braced religion too early in life. 
Tbousands and millions have been 
troubled when they came to die. be- 
cause they neglected it so long, or re- 
jected it .altogether. No man when 
death approaclies has a troubled con- 
science bec.ausehe lias lived too much 
devoted to God the Saviour, and bfKpi 
too active as a Christian. Hut O 
how many have been troubh'd then 
because they have been worldly- 
minded, and selfish, and vain, and 
proud ? The conscience gives peace 
just in proportion as we serve God 
fhithfully ; nor can all the art of man 
. or Satan give peace to one conscience 
injthe ways of sin, and in the neglect 
of the soul. 

4 . Ministeiw should preach the truth 


— ^the simple truth — and nothing but 
the truth, ver. 2. They should make 
use of no false .art, no deception, no 
trick, no disguise. They should be 
open, sincere, plain, pura in all their 
preaching, and in their manndr of life. 
.Such was the course of the Saviour ; 
such the course of Paul ; and such a 
course only will God approve and 
bless. 

fi. This is a deluded world, ver. 4. 
It i.s blinded and deceived by him who 
is here called the “ god of this world.” 
Satan ruic.s in the hccart-sof men ; and 
he rules by deceiving them, and in 
order to deceivdfetheini Every thing 
which operates to prevent men from 
embracing the gospel has a tendency 
to blind the mind. The who is 
seeking wealth as his only portion, is 
])liudod and deceived in regard to its 
valhc. The man who is pursuing the 
(dyects of ambition as hi.s main por- 
tion, is deceived in regard to the true 
value of things. And he, or she, who 
pursues pleasure as the main business 
of life, is deceived in regard to tlic 
proj»er v.alue of objects. It is impos- 
.sible to conceive of a world more do- 
lude<l than this. ^0 can conceive of 
a world inoro sinful, anfi more miser- 
able, and .sucli is hell ; but there is 
no delusion and deception there. 
Things ar<* seen as they arc ; and no 
one i.H deceived in regard lo his char- 
acter or prospects tliere. But here, 
every impenitent man is deceived and 
blinded, lie is deceived about hijs 
own character; about the relative 
value of idijeets ; about his prospects 
for eternity ; about death, tlie judg- 
ment, lu'avt'ii, hell. On none of these 
points has he any right a;pprehen8ion ; 
and on none is it possible for any 
luiman j>ower to break the deep delu- 
sion, and to penetrate the darkness of 
his mind. 

0. Men are in danger, ver. 4. They 
are under deep delusion, and they 
tread unconcerned near to ruin. They 
walk in darkness — blinded by the god 
of this world, and are very near a 
precipice, and nothing will rouse thejm 
from their condition. It is like chil- 
drenymthering flowers near a deep 
gulf^lpien the pursuit of one more 
flower may carry them too far, and 
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they will fall to rise no more. The 
delusion rests on every unsanctified 
mind ; and it needs to remain but a 
little longer, and the soul will be lost. 
That danger deepens every day and 
every hour. If it is continued but a 
little longer it will be broken in upon 
by the sad realities of death, judg- 
ment, and hell. But then it will be 
too late. The soul will be lust — de- 
luded in the world of probation ; ich- 
sibk of the truth only in the world of 
despair. 

7. Satan will practise every device 
and art possible to prevent the gos- 
pel from shining impn the hearts of 
men. That light il'^ainful and hate- 
ful to his eyes, and ho will do all that 
can begone to prevent its being dif- 
fused. Every art which long -tried, 
ingenuity and skill can devise, will be 
resorted to ; every power which ho can | 

ut forth will be e.\erted. If he can i 

lind the minds of men, he will do it. 
If men can bo hoodwinked, ami gulled, , 
it will be done. If error can he made 
to spread, and bo emhra<'od— error 
smooth, plausible, cunning— it will be 
diffused. Ministers will bo raised up 
to preach it; and the press will bo 
omployed tp accomplish it. If sin- 
ners can bo deceived, and made to 
remain at ease in their sin?, by novels ^ 
and seductive poetry ; by books falst? j 
in sentiments, and j»(?rversu in murals, ' 
the press will be made to groan under , 
the works of fiction. If theatre.s are ; 
necessary to cheat and beguile men, 
they will be reared ; and the song, and 
the dance, the ball, and the splendid 
party will alike contribute to divert 
the attention from the cross of Christ, 
the worth of the soul, and the import- ^ 
ance of a preparation to die. No art 
has been spared, or will be spared to ' 
deceive men; and the world is full of ’ 
the devices of Satan to hoodwink anil ; 
blind the perishing, and lead them 
down to hell. j 

8, Yet, Satan is not alone to blame ; 
for ibis. He does all he can, and be 
has consummate skill and art. Yet, | 
let not the deluded sinner take com- 1 
fort to himself because Satan is the 
tempter, and because he is deluded. | 
The bitterness of death is mi^made ? 
sweet to a young man becauw'.lie has 1 


been deluded by the arts of the veteran ' 
m temptation ; and the fires of hell ' 
will not burn any the less fiercely be- ! 
cause the sinner suffered himself to 
bo deluded, and clioso to go there I 
through the ball-room or the theatre. | 
The sinner is, after all, voluntaty in ; 
his delusions. He (|(pes, or he might, 
know the truth. goes voluntarily 
j to the place of amusement ; voluntarily 
forms the plans of gain and ambition 
I which deceive and ruin the soul ; goes 
I voluntarily to the theatre, and to the 
haunts of vice ; and chooses this 
course in the face of many warnings, 
and remonstrances. Who is to blame 
if he is lost ! Who but himself? 

1). Sinners should be entreateil to 
rouse from this delusive and false 
security. They arc now blinded, and 
dec<dved. Life is too short and too 
uncertain to be playing smsh a game 
as the sinru^r does. Thero aro too 
many rcahticH hero to make it pro- ' 
per to p.ass life amidst dei'cptions and , 
<tetu.'iiun8, .^in is real, and danger is 
real, and death is real, and eternity is 
real ; and man should rouse from his 
licluHioiiK, ;iitd look upon things as ! 
they are, .Soon he will ho on a bed i 
of death, and then he will lotik over ; 
the follies of his life. Soon ha<1|vili be ; 
at the jmlgrneiit bar, and from that 
high and awful place look on tiie^>ast i 
and the future, and see things as they ' 
are. But, alas ! it will ho too late ' 
then to repair t ho errors of a life ; and 
amidst the realities of those scouch, ' 
all that ho may he able to do, will he 1 
to high unavailingly that he suffered , 
himself to be deluded, deceived, and 
destroyed in the only world of proba- 
tion, by the trifies and baubles which 
the great 'deceiver jdaced lK*fore him 
to beguile him of heaven, and to lead 
him down to hell ! 

» 10. The great purpose of the min- ; 
i-stry is to make known in any and j 
every way the Lord Jesus Ohrist, ver. | 
fi. To this, the ministers of the gos- J 
pel are to devote themselves. It is i 
not to cultivate farms ; to engage in 
traflio ; to shine in the social circle ; 
to be distinguished for learning ; to 
become fine scholars ; to be pro- 
foundly versed in science ; or to he 
distinguished as authors, that they arc 
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sot apart ; hut it is in every way pos- 
sible to make known the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Whatever other men do, or 
not do ; however the world may choose 
to be employed, their work is simple 
and plain, and it is not to cease or be 
intermitted till death shall close their 
toils. Neither by the love of case, of 
wealth, or pleasure are they to turn 
aside from their work, or to forsake 
the vocation to which God has called 
them. 

11. We see Ihc rcsponsihility of the 
ministry, ver. 6. On the ministry de- 
volves the work of making the Saviour 
known to a dying world. If they will 
not do it, the world will remain in 
ignorance of the Redeemer and will 
perish. J/ there is one soul to whom 
they might make known the Saviour, 
and to whom they do not make him 
known, ihdt soul will perish, and the 
responsibility will rest on the minister 
of the Lord Jesus, And, O I how 
groat is this responsibility ! And who 
is sufficient for thoscj things ? 

12. Ministers of the gospel sliould 
. submit to any self-denial in order that 

they may do good. Their Master did ; 
and Paul and the other apostles did. 
It is sufficient for the disciple that he 
ho as tlic master ; and the ministers 
of tl^c gospel should regard themselves 
as set ap.art to a work »)f self-denial, 
and called to a life of toil, like their 
Lord. Their rest is in heaven, and 
not on the earth. Their days of leis- 
ure and repose are to bo found in the 
skies when their work is done, and not 
I in a world perishing in sin. 

I 13. The ministry is a glorious work, 
; ver. 5. What higher honour is there 
on earth thati to make knouui a Ke- 
, deemer? What pleasure more cx- 
' 4 uisito can there he than to speak of 
pardon to the guilty ? What gre.ater 
comfort than to go to the afflicted amt 
hind up their hearts ; to jtour the Imlin 
of peace into the wounded spirit, and 
to sustain and cheer the dying i The 
ministry has its own consolations 
amidst all its trials ; its own honour 
amidst the contempt and scorn with 
which it is often viewed by the world. 

14. The situation of man would 
hav# been dreadful and awful had it 
not been for the light which is im- 
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parted by revelation, and by the Holy i 
Spirit, ver. 6. Man would have ever 
remained like the d.ark night before 
God said, “ Let there be light and 
his condition would have l^ii thick 
darkness, where not a ray of light 
would have beamed on his benighted 
way. Some idea of what this was, 
and would have continued to be, we 
have now in the heathen world, where 
thick darkness reigns Over nations, 
though it has* been somewhat broken 
in upon hy the dim light which tradi- j 
tioii has diffused there. j 

15. God has power to impart light ' 
to the most dark,,and benighted mind, j 
There is no one Id whom he cannot re- : 
veal himself and make his truth known, 
ver. With as much ea.s^ as he ! 
commanded light to shine out of | 
darkness at first can ho command the ■ ! 
pure light of truth to shine on the i 
! minds of men ; and on minds most ' 
j b(‘clouded by sin he ran cause the sun , 
j of righteousness to shine with healing i 
in his beams. ! 

j JC. We should implore the enlight- j 
oning inflnenee of the Spirit of truth, ' 
ver. 0. If God is the source of light, i 
we ^lionld seek it at his hands. Noth- 
ing to man is so valuablo as the light > 
of truth ; nothing of so much worth as 
; the knowledge of the true God ; and 
I with the d«M‘peHt solicitude, and the I 
j mo.st fervent pr.iyer, sliould we seek i 
I the eriligliteiiing influences of his 
Spirit, and the guidance of his grace. 
17. There is no true knowledge of 
j God except that which shines in the 
i face of .lesus Christ, ver. (1. He came 
j to make known the true God. He is 
the exact image of God. He re- , 
sembles him in all things. And he j 
who does not love the character of j 
Jesus Christ, therefore, docs not loVe 
the character of God ; he who does ! 
not seek to be like Jesus Christ, does 
not desire to ho like God. He who 
does not bear the image of the Re- 
deemer, does not bear the image of 
God. To be a moral man merely, 
therefore, is not to bo liker God. To 
be amiable, and honest, merely, is not 
to bo like God. Jesus Christ, the 
image of God, was more than this. 
Ho vi9ii||K%iou4. He was holy. Ho 
i was/ipi^ man, a man of prayer, and 
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I filled witli the love of God, and waa it should be a matter of unfeigned • 
I always submissive to his holy will, lie thankfulness to us that God has been > 
sought his honour and glory : and he pleased to raise up men who have been 
made it the great purpose of his life willing to sutler so much that it might 
and death to make known his cxis- be perpetuated and extoudod on the 
tence, perfections, and name. To earth ; and we should be willing also | 
imitate him in this is to have the to imitate their example, and deny 
knowledge of the glory of God ; and ourselves, that it'<f may make its ines- I 
no man is like God who does not bc.-ir timablc blessings known to those who 
the image of the Redeemer. No man are now* destitute. To us, it is worth < 

i is like Goil, therefore, who is not a all it has cost — all the blood of apos- j 

, Christian. Of course, no man can tics and martyrs ; to others, also, it 

■ be prepared for heaven who is not a would ho worth all that it would cost | 

friend and follower of Jesus Christ. to send it to thorn. Ilow cair we het- 
.18. God designs to secure the j>ro- tor express our sense of its worth, ami 
motion of his ovn glory in tire man- our gratitude to the dying Redeemer, 
ner in which religion is spread in the and our veneration for the memory of 
world, vcr. 7. For this purpose, and self-denying apostles and martyrs, 
with view, he did not coqmiit it than by endeavouring to ditTiise the 
to angels, nor has he employed ,men religion for wliieh they died all over 
of rank, or wealth, or profound seien- the w(>rld * 

: tific attainments to he the chief m- 20. We have in tliis chapter an 
I .Htnnnent.s in its propagation. Ileh.-is illustration of the sustaining power ol 
I committed it to frail, mortal men ; j religion in trials, vcr. .s, t>. TJus 
j and (*ft(‘n to men of humble rank, and j friends of Chrisiianity have been 
even Imtuble attainments — cxcej)t at- j cnlhal to ernlure t'very form of suff'er- 
tainmonrs in piety. In fitting tlo-m 1 iiig. Poverty, want, ti'ars, .‘‘trlp«*.«, 
for their work hi.s grace is nianifi'st ; * impri.sonnH‘nts, arid deaths have been 
and in all the success which att<*nd.s their portion. 'J'hey have suil'enwl 


their labours it is ajiparent that it m 
by the mere grace and mercy of God 
that it is done. 

19. W<* see what our ivligion has 
cost. ver. 8, 9. Its extension in the 
world li.’is been everywhere connected 
with .sufi’erings, and toil, and tears. 
It began in the lal» >urs, sorrows, self- 
denials, perseeutions, and dying 
agonies of the .Son of God ; and to 
introduce it to the world co-st hi.H life. 
It was spread by ilu* toils, and sacra- 
fices, and sufleriiigs of the aposth-s. 
It was kept up by the dying groans of 
martyrs. It has been pre.served and 
extended on earth by the labours and | 
prayers of the Reformers, ami amidst ; 
BCcnes of perseoutiou everywhere, and 
it is now' extending through the earth 
by the sacrifices of those who are wil- 
ling to leave country and home ; to 
cross oceans and dewrrts ; and* to 
encounter the perils of barbarous 
climes, that they may make it known 
to distant lands. If estimated by what 
it has cost, assuredly no religion, no 
blessing is so valuable as CUjriii|uinity. 
it is above all human valuaUnif; and 


under every form of torture which men 
could infiiet on them. Ami y<‘t the , 
power of religion has never failed , 
them. It has been amply tried ; and ! 
h.as shown itself able to sustain them 
alw'ays, and to enahlo them always to ^ 
triumph. Though troubled, they have ! 
not been so close jtres.sed that they 
had no room to turn ; the ugh per- 
plexed, tlu'y have not been without | 
some rcHouree ; though persecuti'd by j 
j men, they have not been forsak»'n by ' 
I (iod ; though thrown down in tho ; 

. conflict, yet they have reeoverc<l ! 
.•trength, and been prepared to renew ! 
the strife, ami to engage in new con- | 
tentions with the foes of God. Who i 
» ran estimate tho value of a ndigion | 
like this f Who does not sec that tt I 
: is adapted to man in a state of trial, j 
I and tliat it furnishes him with just | 

1 what he needs in this world ? 

21. Christianity will live, ver. H, 9 | 
Nothing can destroy it. All the ; 
j power that could ho brought to bcai- ! 
on it to blot it from the earth Aos j 
I been tried, and yet it survives. N<* 

> new attempt to destroy it can pre- j 
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I vail : and it is now settlod that ibis 
religion is to live to the end of time. 
It has east much to obtain this de< 
moustration ; but it is worth all it 
has cost, and the sufferings of apostles 
and martyrs, therefore, have not been 
for naught. 

22. Christians should be willing to 
endure anytliing in order that they 
may become like Christ on earth, and 
be like him in heaven, ver. 10. It is 
worth all their efforts, and all their 
self-denials. It is the grand object 
before us ; and wo should deem no suf- 
ferings too severe, no self-denial or 
sacrifice too great, if wo may become 
like liiin here kdow, and may live 
with him above, ver. 10, 11. 

23. In order to animate us in the 
work to which God has called us ; to 
encourage us in our trials ; and to 
prompt us to a faithful discharge of 
our duties, especially those who like 
Paul are called to preach the gospel, 
we should havo,Uke him, the following 
views and feelings — views and feelings 
adapted to sustain us in all our trials, 
and to upiiold us in all the confiicts of 
life. ( 1 .) A firm and unwavering belief 
of the truth of tho religion which wo 
profess, and of tho truth which wo 
make known to others, ver. 12. No 
man can preach successfully, and no 
man can do much good, whose mind 
Is vacillating and hesitating ; who is 
filled with doubts, and who goes 
timidly to work, or who declares that 
of which he has no practical acquaint- 
ance, and no deep-felt conviction, and 
who knows not whereof he affirms. 
A man to do good must liave a faith 
which never wavers ; a conviction of 

' truUi which is constant ; a belief set- 
! tied liko tho everlasting hills, which 
' nothing can shake or overturn. With 
such a conviction of tho truth of 
Christianity, and of tho great doc-j 
trines which it inculcates, he cannot 
but Sf>eak of it, and make known his 
convictions, llo that helioves that 
men ark in fact in danger of hell, 
wiLi. tell them of it; he that believes 
there is an awful bar of judgment, 
will tell them of it ; he that believes 
that the Son of God became incar- 
nate and died for men, will tell them 
of it : ho that believes that there is a 


heaven, will invite them to it. And 
one reason why professing Christians 
are so relaotant to speak of these 
things, is, that they have no very 
settled and definite conviction of 
their truth, and no correct view of 
their relative importance. (2.) We 
should have a firm assurance that 
God has raised up the Lord Jesus, 
and that we also shall he raised from 
the dead, ver. 14. The hope and 
expectation of the resurrection of the 
dead was one of the sustaining prin- | 
ciplcH which upheld Paul in his la- | 
hours, and to attain to this was one 
of the grand objects of his life, Acts j 
xxiii. 6 ; Phil. iii. 11. Under the in- | 
fluence of this hope and expectation, : 
he was willing to encounter any dan- j 
ger,,^ild to endure any trial? The ! 
prospect of being raised up to eternal J 
life and glory was all that was need- j 
ful to make trials welcome, and to ! 
u))hold him in the midst of privations ^ 
and toils. And so we, if we are as- ^ 
sured of this groat truth, shall wel- 
come trial also, and shall bo able to 
endure afiiictions and persecutions. i 
They will soon be ended, and the 
qtornal glory in the morning of the 
resurrection shall bo more than a ; 
compensation for all that wo shall • 
endure in this life. (3.) Wo should . 
have a sincere desire to promote the i 
glory of God, and to bring as many j 
as possible to join in jiis prai.so, and | 
to celebrate his saving mercy, ver. 15. j 
It w'as this which sustained and ani- ! 
mated Paul ; and a man who has this i 
as the leading object of his life, and j 
his great purjiose and aim, will be 
willing to endure much trial, to suffer 
much persecution, and to encounter 
many dangers. object is so noble 
as tb.*it of endeavouring to promote 
the divine glory ; and he who is in- 
fluenced by that will care little how 
many sufferings ho is called to endure 
in this life. 

24. Christians should have such a 
belief of tho truth of their religion as 
to he willing to speak of it at all times, 
and in all places, ver. 13. If we have 
such a belief we shall be willing to 
speak of it. We cannot help it. We 
siiall so see its value, and. so love it, 
and oiAliearts will be so full of U, 
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and we shall see so much the danger 
! of our fellow-men, that we shall be 
I instinctively prompted to go to them 
I and warn them of their danger, and 
I tell them of the glories of the Re- 
J deemer. 

I 25. Christians may expert to be 
‘supported and comforted in the trials 
j and toils of life, ver. 10. The “out- 
i ward njan” will indeed pensh and 
i decay. The body will become feeble, 

; weary, jaded, decayed, decrepit. It 
' will be tilled with pain, and will lan- 
' guish under disease, and will endure 
j the mortal agony, and will be cor- 
rupted in the tomb. But the “in- 
! ward man” will be renewed. The 
I faith will bo invigorated, the hope 
j bccoiuT stronger, the intellect brtghter, 

I the heart better, the whole soul be 
j more like God. While tho body, 
therefore, the less important part, 
decays and dies, the immortal part 
shall Ijve and ripen for glory. Of 
what consequenoe is it, therefore, 
how soon or how much tljo body de- 
cays : or when, and wh«>rc, and how 
it dies? Let the iininort.il part be 
preserved, let that live, and all ip 
well. And while this is done, we 
should not, wo shall not “ faint.” 
Wo shall bo sustained ; and shall 
hnd the coiisoLation.*! of religion to 
be titted to all our wants, and 
adapted to all the necessities of our 
I condition as weak, and frail, and 
I dying creatures. 

I 2(1. We learn from this chapter how 
I to bear atfliction in a proper manner, 
j ver. 17, IB. It is by looking at etcr- 
I nity and comparing our trials with 
i tho eternal weight of glory that 
] awaits us. In thonisolves afflictions 
j often seem heavy and long. Human 
! nature is often ready to sii/k under 
1 them. The powers of tho body fail, 
j and tho mortal frame is crushed. 

I Tho day seems long while we sulfcr ; 
and the night seems often to be almost 
endless, Deut. xxviii, «7. But .com- 
pared with eternity how short aro all 
these trials ! Compared with tho 
weight of glory which awaits the be- 
liever, what a trifle arc the severest 
saflEertngs of this life. Soon ran- 
somed spirit will be relea8^,l|iid will , 
be admitted to tlii^ full fruition of the ' 


joys of the world above. In that 
world all these sorrows will seem like 
the sufferings of childhood, that we 
have now almost forgotten, and that 
now seem to us like trifles. 

27. Wo should not look to the 
things which are seen as our portion, 
ver. 17, 18, They are light in their 
character, and aro soon to fade away. , 
Our great interests are beyond tho , 
grave. There all is weighty, and mo- . 
mentous, and etcrn.al. Whatever j 
great interests we have are there. | 
Eternity is stamped upon all tho joys ! 
and all the sorrows which are beyond ' 
this life. Here all is temporary, ; 
changing, decaying, dying. There ; 
all is fixed, settltMl, unchanging, hn- | 
mortal. It becomes us then as , 
rational creatures to look to that | 
world, to act witli reference to it, to ; 
feel and act nj( if we felt that all our 

j interests w^re there. Won* tlii.s life 
all, every thing in rolation to us would 
be trifling. But when wo rtMinunber 
that there is an eternity ; that we 
are near it ; and that our eonduet 
here is to determine our cliaract«>r , 
and destiny there, life becomes in- { 
vested with intinite importance, i 
Who y.an oBtiinato the magnitude of 
tho interests at stake i Who can j 
appreciate ariglit the importance of 
every step wo take, and evi'ry plan i 
i we form t I 

28. All hero beluw is temporary, 
decaying, dying ; ver. 17. 18. Afflic- 
tious are temporary. They are but 
for a moment, and will soon be passed 
away. Our sorrow's here will soon be ) 
ended. The hast sigh on earth will j 
Moon be heaved; the hast tear will have 

j falicii on the chec^k ; the last pain will t 
{ have sliut across the seat of lifi^ I The 
. Iasi pangs of parting with a beloved 
^friend will soon have been endured ; 
and the last stop which we are to take 
in ”the valley of the shadow of death, ” 
will soon have been trod. And in 
; like manner we shall soon have tasted 
! tho last cup of earthly joy. All our 
! comforts here below will soon pas.s 
from us. Our friends will die. Our 
sources of happiness will be dried up. 
Our health will fail, and darkness will 
come over our eyes, and w’e ^haII go . 
down to the dead. All our pr perty 
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mtist be left« and all our honours be 
parted with for erer. In a little" time 
«— O, how brief ! we shall have gone 
from all these, and shall be engaged 
in the deep and awful solemnities of 
the unchanging world. How vain and 
foolish, therefore, the attachment to 
earthly objects ! How important to 
secure an interest in that future in- 
heritance which shall never fade away! 

29. Let it not be inferred, how- 
ever, that all affliction shall be light, 
and for a moment, or that all earthly 
trial shall of course work out a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. There are sorrows beyond the 
grave compared with wliioh the most 
heavy and most protracted woes this 
side the tomb, are “ light,” and arc 
" but for a moment.” And there are 
sorrows in this life, deep and pro- 
longed afflictions — ^which by no means 
tend to prepare the soul for the ” far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” Such arc those afflictions 
where there is no submission to the 
will of God ; where there is murmur- 
ing, repining, impatience, and in- 
creased rebellion ; where there is no 
looking to God for comfort, and no 
contemplation of eternal glory. Such 
are those afflictions where men look 
to philosophy, or to earthly friends to 
comfort them ; or where they plunge 
deeper into the business, the gaycty, or 
the vices of the world, to drown their 
’sorrows and to obliterate the sense of 
their calamities. This is “the sor- 
row of the world, which worketh 
death,” 2 Cor. vii. 10. In afflictions, 

I therefore, it should be to us a matter, 

1 of deep and anxious solicitude to 
I know whether we have the right feel- 
ings, and whether w'e arc socking the 
I right sources of consolation. And in 
such seasons it shall be the subject of 
our deep and earnest prayer to God 
that our trials may, by his grace, be 
made to work out for us a far more ! 
exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” All are afflicted ; all suffer 
in various ways ; and all may find 


dissolved, we have a buildings of 
God, an House ^ not made with 
hands, eternal in the hearens. 

h l Pet.U. 

these trials terminate in eternal bless- 
edness beyond the grave 
CHAPTER V. 

This chapter is closely connected 
with the former, and indeed has been 
improperly separated from it, as i.^ 
manifest from the word “ For ” iy»i) 
with which it commences. It con- 
tains a further statement of rectsons 
for what has been said in the previous 
chapter. The main subject there was 
the AiixjsTRr ; the honesty and fidelity 
with wliich Paul and his fellow- 
labourers toiled (ver. 1 — 35 ; the 
trials and dangers which they encoun- 
tered in the work of the ministry (ver. 

7 — 12); and the consolations and sup- 
ports which they had in its various 
trials, ver. 13 — 18. This chapter con- 
tains" a continuation of the same sub- 
ject, and a further statement of the 
motives which prompted them to their 
work, and of the supports which up- ! 
held them in the arduous duties to 
which they were called. It is a 
chapter full of exquisite beauties of 
sentiment and of language, and as | 
well adapted to give consolation and ! 
support to all Christjans now' as it is ; 
to ministers ; and the sentiments arc ' 
as well adapted to sustain the humblest i 
believer in his trials as they were to ! 
sustain the apostles themselves. The | 
following arc the points of consolation | 
and support, and reasons for their ! 
zeal and self-denial, to which the : 
apostle refers. 

J. They had the assured prospect of 
the resurrection, and of eternal life, j 
ver. 1—4. The body might decay, i 
and be worn out ; it might sigh and j 
groan, but they had a better home, a ! 
mansion of etern.il rest in the heavens. J 
It was their earnest desire to roach ' 
heaven ; though not such a desire as ! 
to make them unwilling to endure the 
toils and trials which God should ap- ; 
point to them hero below, but still an . 
earnest, anxious wish to reach safely 
their eternal home in the skies. In 
the pfOBpcct of their heavenly home, 
and their eternal rcat, they were willing 
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2 For in this we ginan, * ear- 
nestly desiring to be clothed upon 

« Bon.8.33. 

to endure all the trials which were ap- 
pointed to Ibem. 

2. God had appointed them to this ; 
he had fitted them for these trials; he | 
had endowed them with the graces of 
his Spirit ; and they were, therefore, I 
willing to be absent from the body, j 
and to be present with the Lord ; ver. 
5— -8. They had such a view of! 

j heavon as their home that they were 
willing at any time to depart and 
I enter the world of rest, and they did 
! not, therefore, shrink from the trials 
: and dangers wliich would be likely soon 
to bri%g them there. 

I 3. They had a deep and constant 
; conviction that they must soon appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ ; 
ver. 9 — 1 1 . They laboured that they 
might be accepted by him (ver. 0); 
they knew that they must give a 
solemn account to him (ver. 10); they 
had a elear view, and a deep impres- 
sion of tlio awful terrors of that day, 
and they laboured, therefore, to .save ! 
as many as possible from tlie condem- 
nation of the great Judge of all, and 
endeavoured to “ persuade ” them to ; 
ho prepared for that scene ; ver. 11. * 

4. Though to .som<‘ they migRt ap- 
pear to be nTHb.r the influence of im- 
proper cxcit<‘incr t , and even to be de- 
ranged (ver. ll),y'.t they were acting 
only under the proper influence of tin* 

[ love of Christ, ; ver. 14, IT), Tliey 
j were constrained and urged on hyhis 
j love ; they knew that he bad died for 
all, and that all men « ert* dead in sin; 
and they felt tln'inaclvos the con- 
; straining influence of that loveprompt- 
ing them to deny themselves, and to 
devote their all to his service and 
cause. • 

5. Their views of all things had 
been changed; ver. 10, 17. They had 

j <;eased to act under tin* influeitees 
j which govern other men ; but their 
own hearts had been changed, and 
they had become new creatures in 
Christ, and in their lives they evinced 
j the spirit which should govern those 
j who were thus renewed. 

6. They had been solemnly cem- 


with our home which is from 
heaven : 

missioned by God as his antbassadors I 
in this cause. They had been sent to 
! make known the terms and the way of | 

I reconciliation, and they felt it to be | 
their iluty to proclaim those terms on j 
as wide a scale as possible, and with j 
the utmost seal and self-denial. It ; 
Was God’s glorious plan of roconcilia- | 

[ tion ; and on the ground of the atone- I 
nient made by the Uedeemer, they i 
could now offer salvation to all man- I 
kind, and as all ho saved, they s 

felt themselves bound to offer the ; 
terms of salvation to as many as pos- 
sible; ver. 18 — 21. The grand argu- | 
ment for urging sinners to ho roeon- 1 
oiled to God, is the fact that Chri.st ' 
has died for their sins, and, therefore, ' 
the apostles apprized of this fact, 
sought to urge as maiiy as possible tt» | • 
become his frij^nds ; ver. 21. j 

1. For »/'«’ liiow. We who are en- j 
gaged in the work of the gospel min- I 
istry. Paul is giving a reason why be ; 
and his fellow-labourers did not be- 
come weary and faint in their work. • 
The reason was, that they knew that j 
even if their body should die, they h.ad j 
an inheritance n'served for them in i 
. heaven. The expression " we know" j 
! is the language of strong and uiiwa- ! 

; ^ring assurance. They had no doubt i 
! on the .subject. And it proves that i 
there may l)c tlie assuranco of eternal 
life ; or such evidence of acceptance ! 
j with God as to leave no doubt of a 
j final admission into heaven. Thi.s , 
i language was often used by the Sav- 
' iour ill reference to the truths which 
'he taught (John iii. 11; iv. 22); 

1 .and it is used by the sacred writers in 
regard to the truths whieh they re- 
corded, and in regard to their own 
personal piety; John xxi. 24 ; I John 
ii. 3, /), 18; iii. 2. 14. 19, 24 ; iv. 0, Id; 

V. 2, 15, 19, 20. % Tint if our carthUj 

house. The word “ earthly” her** 
(InytUt) stands opposed to “ heaven 
ly,*’ or to the house eternal {*» t«j; 
9V9At«rf) in the heavens.” The word 
; properly means “ upon earth, terre.^- 
’ trial, belonging to the earth, or on ttm 
\ earth,” and is applied to ludirs 1 1 
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Cor, XT. 40); to earthly things (John 
iii. 12); to earthly, or worldly wisdom, 
James iii. 15. The word house here 
refers doubtless to the body, as the 
habitation, or the dwelling-place of 
the mind or soul. The soul dwells in 
it as we dwell in a' house, or tent. 
^ (y this tabernacle. This word 
means a booth, or tent — a movable 
dwelling. The use of the word here 
is not a mere redundancy, but the 
idea which Paul designs to convey is, 
doubtless, that the body — the house of 
the soul — was not a permanent dwdl- 
ing-placc, but was of the same nature 
as a booth or tent, that was set up for 
a temportary purpose, or that was 
easily taken down in migrating from 
one place to another. It refers here 
to the body as the frail and temporary 
abode of the soul. It is not a perma- 
nent dwelling; a fixed habitation, but 
is liable to be taken down at any 
moment, and was fitted up with that 
view. Tindal rendoBS it, “ if our 
earthly mansion wherein we now 
dwell." The Syriac renders it, “ for 
wo know that if our house on earth, 
which is our body, were dissolved." 
The idea is a beautiful one, that the 
body is a mere unfixed, movable 
dwelling-place ; liable to bo taken 
down at any moment, and not de- 
signed, any more than a tent is, to be 
a permanent habitation. ^ Were dis- 
solved This word means 

properly to disunite the parts of any 
thing ; and is applied to the act of 
throwing down, or de.stroying a build- 
ing. It is applied here to the body, 
regarded as a temporary dwelling that 
might bo taken down, and it refers, 

I doubtless, to the dissolution of the 
! body in the grave. The idea is, that 
j if this body should moulder b.ack to 
! dust, and be resolved into its original 
i elements; or if by great zeal and 
' labour it should be exhausted and 
; worn out. Lan^age like this is used 
I by Eliphaz, the Temanite, in describ- 
\ ing the body of man. ** How much 
less in those that dwell in houses of 
clay," Ac ; Job iv. 10; comp. 2 Pet. i. 
18, 14. % We have a building of 
God, Robinson {Lexicon) supposes 
that it refers to ** the future spiritual 
body as the abode of the soul." Some 


have supposed that it refers to some 
celestial vehicle" with which God 
invests the soul during the interme- 
diate state. But the Scripture is 
silent about any such celestial vehicle. 

It is not easy to tell what was the 
precise idea which Paul here designed 
to convoy. Perhaps a few nemarks 
may enable us to arrive at the mean- 
ing. ( 1 . ) 1 1 was not to be temporary; 
not a tent or tabernacle that could be 
taken down. (2.) It was to be eternal 
in the heavens. (3.) It was to be such 
as to constitute a dwelling ; a clothing, 
or such a protection as should keep 
the soul from being ‘'naked." (4.) 

It was io be such as should constitute 
“ life" in contradistinction from 
“ mortality." These things will bet- 
ter agree with the supposition of its 
referring to the future body of the 
saints than any thing else ; and pro- 
b.ably the idea of Paul is, that the 
body there will be incorruptible and 
immortal. When he says it is a ; 
“building of God" (is ©if?), he evi- 
dently means that it is made by God; 
that ho is the architect of that future 
and eternal dwelling. Macknight and 
some others, however, understood this 
of the mansions which God has fitted 
up for bis people in heaven, and which 
the I^ord Jesus has gone to prepare 
for them ; coinj). John xiv. 2. But 
sec Note on vcr. 3. An house. A 
dwelling ; an abode ; that is, accord- 
ing to the interpretation above, a ce- 
lestial, pure, immortal body ; a body 
th.at shall have God for its immediate 
author, and that shall be fitted to 
dwell in heaven for ever. 51 made 
rvith hands. Not constructed by 
man ; a habitation not like those 
which are m.'ide by human skill, and 
which are therefore easily taken down 
or removed, but one that is made by 
*God himself. This docs not imply 
that the “ earthly house" which i« to 
be superseded by that in heaven is 
made with hands, but the idea is, that 
the earthly dwelling has things a^ut 
it which resemUe that which is made 
by man, or as if it were made with ; 
hands; i. e. it is temporary, frail, , 
easily taken down or removed. But | 
that which is in heaven is permanent, ' 
fixed, eternal, a$ if made by God. > 
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d If 00 be that being clothed we 4 For we that are in this taber> 
shall not be found naked.a nacle do groan, being burdened ; 

g Re^aS; iS.lfr. 

f Eternal in the heavens. Immortal; and radiant, and such as no ono on 
to live for ever. The future body earth can attain. — Schoetuien. Bnt 
shall never betaken down or dissolved there is no reason to think that Pnul 
by death. It is eternal, of course, referred to any such trifles ns the 
only in respect to the future, and not Jews have believed on this subject, 
in respect to the past. And it is not He evidently regarded man as corn- 
only eternal, but it is to abide for posed of body and soul. The soul wa.s 
ever in the heavens — in the world of the more important part, and tbe 
glory. It is never to be subjected to body constituted its mere habitation 
a dwelling on the earth ; never to be oc dwelling. Yet n body was essrn- 
in a world of sin, suffering, and death, tial to the idea of the comi»lete man : 

2. For in ibis. In this tent, taber- and since this was frail ami dying, he 
naclc, or dwelling. In our body bert*. looked forward to a union with the 
^ Wc qroan; cornp. Note, Rom. vjii. body that should be l•te^nal in the 
22. T?ho sense is, that we are sub- heavens, as a more desirable ami per- 
' jectc(rto 80 many trials and afflictions feet habitation of the souf. Mr. Loeke 
in the present body ; that the body is has given an interpretation of this iti 
subjected to so many pains and to so which lie is probably alone, hut which 
; much suffering, as to make us earn- has so rmich ai>pearance of plansibil- 
cstly desire to be invested with that ity that it is not improper to refer to 
, body which shall be free from all sus- it. lie supposes that this whole pns- 
ceptihility to suffering. % Earnestly sage has reference* to the fact that at 
desiring to be clothed upon with our the eoming of the Uedeernerthe body 
house, ite. There is evidently here a will be chai)gi*d without experiencing | 
change of the metaphor v Inch give.s death: (comj>. 1 ('or. xv. r>l, A2): 
an apparent harshness to the eon- that Pnul expected that this might 
struction. One i«lea of the apo-stleis, soon occur; and that he earnestly 
that the body here, and the spiritual desired to undergo this transformation 
body hereafter, is a house or a dwell- without experiencing the pains 
ing. Hero he speaks of it as a gar- Il« therefore paraphrases it, 

ment which may be put on or laid off; “For in this tabernaelo 1 groan, 
and of himself as oarnestly desiring to earnestly desiring, without putting off 
put on the immttrtal clothing or vest- this mortal, earthly body by death, to 
ment which was in heaven. Both have that celestial body snjierind need, 
these figures .are common in ancient if so lie the coining of (Uirist shall 
j writings, and a change in this manner overtake mo in this life, before I put 
' in the popular style is not uiiu.sual. off this body.” % With our house. 
i The Pythagoreans compared the body The phrase '-to be clothed upon with 
to a tent, or hut. for the soul; the our house” seems to be harsh and 
Platonists liken it to a vestment. — unusual. The sense is plain, how« 
BloomjUld. The Jews speak of a ever, that Paul desired to bo invested 
vestment to the soul in this world and with that pure, spiritual, and unde* I 
the next. They affirm that the soul »caying body which was to be tbe etor- j 
‘ had a covering when it was under the nal a^do of hit soul in heaven. That ; 
throne of (Jod. anil before it was he speaks of as a house a | 

clothed with the body.* This vesttnent more permanent and substantial dwel- | 
they say was the image of God” ling than a tent, or tabernacle, 
which was lost by Adam. After the 8. Jf so be that being clothed. This 
fall, they say Adam and all his pos- passage has been interpreted in a 
terity were regarded as naked. In great many different ways. The view 
the ftitore world they say the good of Locke is given above. Rosenmy- 
will be clothed with a vestment for ler renders it, ” For in tho other life 
{ the soul which they speak of as lucid I we shall not be wholly destitute of a 
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not for tlxttt W« ymA be im- 1 mortality « might be swallowed up 
clothed, but <dothed upon, ths^loflife. . ^ 


body» but we ihall hare a body.** 
Tindal rendera it, ** If it happen that 
we be found cfothed, not naked.** 
Doddridge supposes it to mean, since 
being so clothed upon, we shall not be 
found naked, and exposed to any evil 
and inconvenience, how entirely 
soever we may be stripped of every 
thing we can call our own here below.*’ 
Hammond explains it to mean, “ If, 
indeed, we shall, happily, be among 
the number of those faithful Chris- 
tians, who will be found clothed upon, 
not naked.” Various other exposi- 
tions may be seen in the larger com- 
mentaries. The meaning is probably 
this : (1.) The word “ clothed ’* refers 
to the future spiritual body of believers; 
the eternal habitation in which they 
shall reside. (2.) The expression 
implies an feamest desire of Paul to 
I be thus invested with that body. (3.) 
It is the language of humility and of 
deep solicitude, as if it were possible 
that they might fail, and as if it 
demanded their utmost care and 
anxiety that they miff hi thus be clothed 
with the spirituat body in heaven. 
(4.) It means that in that future 
[ state, the soul will not- bo naked; i. e. 
destitute of any body, or covering. 
The present body will be laid aside. 
It will return to corruption, and the 
disembodied Spirit will ascend to God 
and to heaven. It will be disencum- 
bered of the body with which it has 
been so long clothed. But wc are not 
thence to infer that it will he desti- 
tute of a body ; that it will remain a 
pakod sonl. It will be clothed there 
in its appropriate glorified body ; and 
will have an appropriate habitation 
there. This does not imply, as Bloom- , 
field supposes, tliat the souls of the 
wicked will be destitute of any such 
habitation as the glorified body of the 
saints ; which may be true — but it 
means simply that the soul shall not 
bo destitute of an appropriate body in 
heaven, hut that the union of body 
and soul there shall bo known as well 
os on earth. 

4 , For ter. We who arc Chris- 


tians. All Christians. ^ Jhat are 
in this tahemade. This frail and 
dying body; Note, ver. 1. ^ Do 

groan; see ver. 2. This is a further 
explanation of what is said in ver. 2. 
It implies an ardent and earnest ' 
desire to leave a world of toil and i 
pain, and to enter into a world of rest j 
and glory. % Being burdened. Being | 
home down by the toils, and trials, i 
and calamities of this life ; see Note, | 
chap. iii. 7 — 10. ^ Not for that we 
would he unclothed. Not that we are j 
impatient, and unwilling to bear these 
burdens as long as God shall appoint. | 
Not that wo merely wish to la^ aside 
this mortal body. We do not desire 
to die and depart merely because we 
suffer much, and because the body 
here is subjected to great trials. This 
is not the ground of our wisli to 
depart. We are willing to bear trials. 
Wo are not impatient under afflictions. 
— The sentiment here is, that the | 
mere fact that we may bo afflicted i 
much and long, should not he the ^ 
principal reason why we should desire : 
to depart. We should ho willing to i 
bear all this as long as God shall j 
choose to appoint. The anxiety of 
Paul to enter the eternal world was 
from a higher motive than a mere 
desire to got away from trouble. 

^ But clothed upon. To he invested 
with our spiritual body. We desire 
to be clothed with that body. We 
desire to be in heaven, and to be 
clothed with immortality. We wish 
to have a body that shall be pure, 
undocaying, ever glorious. It was not, 
therefore, a more desire to be released 
from sufferings ; it was an earnest 
wish to be admitted to the glories of 
the future world, and partake of the 
happiness which wo would enjoy there. 
This is one of'flie reasons why Paul 
wished to be in heaven. Other 
reasons he has stated elsewhere, j 
Thus in Phil. i. 23, he says he had j 
desire to depart and to be with j 
Christ.” So in ver. 8 of this chapter, i 
he says he was “ willing rather to be | 
absent from the body and to be pre- 
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6 Now lie that hath wrc^ht 
us for the self-same thing, ia God, 
who also hath dren unto us the 
earnest ^ of the Spirit. 

a l8.29.a8t Ep.a.f(l ftE p.l.I4. 

sent with the Lord.” In 2 Tija. iv. 
a— 8, ho speaks of the “crown of 
righteoasness” laid up for him as a 
reason why he was willing to die. 
^ That mortality might he sivallowed 
• up of life. On the meaning of the 
word rendered “swallowed up” 
see Note on I Cor, xv. 
64. The meaning here is. that it 
might be completely absoroed; that 
it might ceaso to be ; that there might 
bo no more mortality, but that he might 
pass to the immortal state — to the 
conditfbn of eternal life in the hea- 
vens. The body here is mortal ; the 
body there will be immortal ; and Paul 
desired to pass away from the mortal 
state to one that shall be iuimprtal, a 
w'orld where there shall bo no more 
death ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 53. 

6- A ou/ he that hath -wrought ns for 
the self-same thing. The phrase 
“self-same thing” hero means this 
ve-nj thing, i. e. the thing to which he 
had* referred — the preparation for 
heaven, or the heaverily dwelling. 
The word “wrought” here (xarij- 
yaraaiMf) means that God had formed 
or made them for thir ; that is, he had 
by the influences .^f the Spirit, and by 
his agency on tlo* heart, created them, 
as it were, for this, and adapted them 
to it, God has destined us to this 
change from corruption to incorrup- 
tion ; ho has adapted us to it ; ho has 
formed us for it. It does not refer to 
the original creation of the hotly and 
the soul for this end, but it means 
that God, by his own renewing, and 
sanctifying, and sustaining agency, 
had formed them for this, and adapted 
them to it. Tho object of Paul in 
stating that it was done by God, is to 
keep this truth prominently before the 
mind. It was not by any native incli- 
nation, or strength, or power which 
they had, but it was all to be traced 
to God ; comp. Eph. ii. 10. % Who 
also hath given. In addition to the 
fitting for eternal glory he has given 
Us the earnest of the Spirit to sustain 


6 Therefore loe ate always con- 
fident, knowing tliat, whilst we are 
at home in the bo^, we are absent 
from the Lord : 


us here. We are not only prepared 
to enter into heaven, but wo bhve 
here also tho support pro<luced by the 
earnest of the Spirit, f The earnest 
of the Spirit. On the meaning of this, 
SCO Note on chap. i. 22. He has 
given to us the Holy Spirit as the 
pledge or assurance of the eternal 
inheritance. 

0. Therefore we are always eonji- 
dent Tho word hero used (Sa^mrif ) 
moans to bo of good cheer. To have 
good courage, to bo full of hope. 
Tho idea is, that Paul was not 
dejected, cast down, disheartened, 
discouraged, lie was cheerful and 
happy. He was patient iti his trials, 
and diligent in his calling. He was 
full of hope, and of the confident 
expectation of heaven; and this filled 
him with cheerfulness and with joy. 
Tindal renders it, “ we are always of 
goud cheero.” And this wa.H nut 
I occasional and transitory, it was con- 
I .slant, it was uniform, it always 
j (flra»Ttfri)exi.sted. — This is an instance 
of the unif(»rm cheerfulness which will 
he produced hy the assured prospect 
of heaven. It is an instance too when 
the hope of heaven will enable a man 
to face danger witli courage ; tu 
endure toil with patience; and to 
submit to trials in any form with 
cheerfulness. ^ Knowing; see 
ver. 1. This is another instance in 
which the apostle expresses undoubted 
assurance. ^ Whilst we are at home 
in the body. The word here us^ 
means literally to M 
among one’s own people, to be at 
^homc; to bo present at any place. 
It is here equivalent to saying, “while 
we dwell in the body;” sec ver. I. 
Doddridge renders it, “ sojourning in 
the body;” and remarks that it is 
improper to render it “ at home in 
the body,” since it is tho apostle's 
design to jntimaio that this is not our 
home. But Bloomfield says that tiu: 
j word is never used in tho sen^r id 
! sojourning. The idea is not that of 
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7 (Fbr « we walk by fiaith, not 8 We are confident, I 
by sight:) . - and ^ willing rather to be absent 

. <iR«IiS.84»4,25^ b Ph. 1.28. 

[ being “ at boniW^' — for this is au idea heaven ; of the fact that the Redeemer 
which is tl»c very opposite of that is there; of the fact that there is a 
which the apostle wishes to convey, crown of glory; and he lives, and acts 
Hi 84 )Utrf>ose is not at all to represent as if that were *all real, and as if he 
the body here as our home, and the saw it all. The simple account of 
Origieal word does not imply that, faith, and of living by faith is, that we 
It tticans here simply to be in the live and act t/ these things were 
body ; to be present in the body ; that true, and suffer them to make an im- 
is, while we are in the body. ^ Wc prossion on our mind according to 
arc absent from the Lord. The Lord their real nature ; see Note on Mark 


being “ at hontfe’’' — for this is au idea 
which is tl»c very opposite of that 
which the apostle wishes to convey. 
His 4 )Uit>ose is not at all to represent 
the body here as our home, and the 
Crigieal word does not imply that. 
It means here simply to be in the 
body ; to be present in the body ; that 
is, while we are in the body. % Wc 
are absent from the Lord. The Lord 
Jesus ; see Notes, Acts i. 24 ; comp. 
Phil. i. 28. Here he was in a strange 
world, and among strangers. 11 is 
great desire and purpose was to be 
with the Lord ; and hence ho cared 
little how soon the frail tabernacle of ! 
; the body was taken down, and was ' 
' cheerful amidst all the labours and | 
I sufForings that tended to bring it to | 
I the grave, and to release him to go to 1 
his eternal homo where he would be 
Lpresent for ever with the Lord. 

; 7. For we walk. To walk, in the j 

! Hcripturos often denotes to live, to \ 
' act, to conduct in a certain way ; see | 
! Notes on Rom. iv. 12 ; vi, 4. It has ' 
I reference to the fact that life is a I 
journey, or a pilgrimage, and that the 
I Christian is travelling to another | 
country. The sense here is, that wc • 


xvi. 16.. It is contradistinguished 
from living simply under the influence 
of things that arc seen. God is un- 
seen — but the Christian lives, and 
thinks, and acts as if there were a 
God, and as if he saw him. •Christ 
is unseen now by the bodily eye ; but 
the Christian lives and acts as if he 
were seen, «. e. as if his eye were 
known.to be upon us, and as if he was 
now exalted to heaven and was the 
only Saviour. The Holy Spirit is 
unseen; but he lives, and acts as if 
there were such a Spirit, and as if his 
influences wore needful to renew, and 
purify the soul. Heaven is unseen ; 
but the Christian lives, and thinks, 
and acts as if there were a heaven, 
and as if ho now saw its glories. He 
has confidence in these, and in kin- 


I conduct ourselves in our course of life 
) with reference to the things which are 
j unseen, ami not with reference to the 
things which are seen. Ftf faith. 
In the belief of those things which wo 
do not see. We believe in the oxis- 
JitOnce of objects which are invisible, 
and we are influenced by them. To 
walk by faith, is to live in the confi- 
nt expectation of things that are to 
me : in the belief of the existence 
of unseen realities ; and suflforing them 
to tnfluenoo os as if they were seen, , 
The people of this world are influenced 
by the things that are seen. Tliey 
live for wealth, honour, splendour, 
praise, for the objects which this world 
can Aimish, and as if there wore 
ndtbiog which is unseen, or as if they 
ought not to be influenced by the 
things which are unseen. The Chris- 
tian, on the oontrary, has a firm con- 
viction of the reality of the glories of 


i dred truths, and In* actiias if they were i 
real. — Could man see all these ; were ‘ 
j they vibihle to the naked eye as they 
arc to the eye of faith, no one would 
doubt the propriety of living and act- 
ing with reference to them. But if 
they exist, there is no more impro- 
priety in acting with reference to 
them than if they wore seen. Our 
seeing or not seeing them does not 
alter their nature or importance, and 
the fact that they are not seen does 
not make it improper to act with 
reference to them. — There are many 
ways of. being convinced of the exit- | 
tence and reality of objeots besides I 
sr«tNpthem; and it may bo as rational i 
i to be influenced by the reason, the j 
judgment, or by strong confidence, as 
it is to be influenced by sight. Bo^ I 
sides, all men are influenced by things | 
which they have not seen. They ; 
hope for objects that are fitture. 
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; from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord. 

■0 Wherefore we * labour, that, 
1 endeavour. 

i They aspire to happiness which they 
! have not yet beheld. They strive for 
honour and wealth which are unseen, 

^ and which is in the distant futurp. 

They live, and act — influenced by 
j strong faith and hope — as if these 
I things were attainable; aiid they 
, deny themselves, and labour, and cross 
i oceans and deserts, and breathe in 
j pestilential air to obtain those things 
, which they have not seen, and which 
; to them are in the distant future. 

' And why should not tlio Christian 
; endure like labour, and be willing to 
suffer ffi like manner, to gain the 
vmeen crown which is incorruptible, 
and to acquire the unseen wealth 
which the moth docs not corrupt? — 
And further still, the men of this 
world strive for those objects which 
! they have not beheld, without any 
promise or any assuranco that they 
shall obtain them. No being able to 
grant them has promised them-; no | 
, one has assured them that tlieir lives 
shall bo lengthened out to obtain them. 
In a moment they may be cut off and 
all their plans frustrated ; or they 
may be utterly disappointed and all 
their plans fail; or if they gain the 
object, it may be unsatisfactory, and 
may furnish no pleasure 8u<*h as they 
had anticipateil. But not so the 
Christian. Ho h.as, ( I .) The promise 
of life. (2.) He has the assurance 
that sudden death cannot d<q)rivc him 
of it. It at once removes lam to the 
object of pursuit, not from it. (-i.) 
lie has the assurance that when 
obtained, it shall nut disgust, or sati- 
ate, or decay, but that it shall meet 
aXi the expectations of tiie soul, and 
, shall be eternal, f Not sight. 
This may mean either that we are not 
influenced by a sight of these future 
; glories, or that we are not influenced , 

' by tlie things which wo see. The 
' main idea is, tliat we are not influ- 
i ctictid and governed by the tight. 

I We are not governed and controlled 
I by the things which we see, and 
I do not see those things which actually 


whether present or absent, we may f 
be accepted of him. 

10 For « \va must oil appear 

a Rom. U.IU. 

influence and control us. In both it | 
is faith that controls us, and not sight, i 
8. We are confide%U, vor. fl. We ' 
arc cheerful, and courageous, atul j 
ready to bear our trial. Tindal j 
renders it, “we are of good comfort.” j 
^ And willing rather to he absent , 
from the body. We would prt'fer to 
die. The same idea occurs in l*hil, 
i. 23. “ Having a d<‘Hire to depart 

and to be with Christ; which is far 
better.” The sense is, that Paul 
would have prtferred to die, and to 
go to heaven, rather than to remain 
in a world of sin and trial. To be 
present ivith the J.ord. The Lord 
Jesus; sec Notoon Aets i 21 : comp. 
Phil. i. 23. The idea of Paul is, that 
the Lord Jesus M'oiild constitute the 
main glory of heaven, and tliat to be 
with him was equivalent lo being in a ^ 
plaee of perfeet bliss. He liad n<» 
idea of any heaven where the Lord 
Jesus was not; and to be with him | 
w’as t(» ho in heaven. That world j 
whore the lledeemer is, is iioaven. I 
This nlsq proves that the spirits of i 
the saints, when they depart, are with j 
the Uedeemer ; ». e. arv at once taken ■ 
to heaven. It demonstrates, (1.) ; 
That they arc not annihilated. (2. 1 I 
I That they do not sleep, and remain in ! 

I an unconscious state, as Hr. Priestley | 
supposes. (3.) That th<*y are not in j 
; some intermediate state, either in a 
I state of purgatory, as the ]*a|)ists sup- ^ 
i pose, or a state where all the souU of 
' the just and the unju.>\i are assembleil 
j in a common abode, as many Protes- 
I tants have supposed; but, {i.) That 
I they dwell with Christ; they are witii 

t he Lord(T(»f They abide iu 

lis presence ; they partake of his joy 
j and his glory ; they are permitted to sit 
I with him in his throne ; Rev. iii, 2 1 . i 
I The same idea the Saviour expressed 
to the dying thief, when he said, “to- 
day shalt thou be with me in para* 
diio;*' Luke xxiii. 43. 

9. Wherefore [Ati). In view of the 
facts stated above. Since wo have 
the prospect of a resurrection and of 
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before the judgment - seat of 
Christ ; that every, one may re- 
ceive « the things done in his 

a cMp. 7.3. 

future glory ; since we have the 
assurance that there is a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens ; and since God has given to 
us this hope, and has granted to u.s 
the earnest of the Spirit, we make it 
our great object so to live as to be 
accepted by him. ^ Wc labour. 
The word hero used 
from and rturt, loving lionour) 

means properly to love lionour; to be 
ambitious. This is its usual classical 
signification. In the Now Testa- 
ment, it means to be ambitious to do 
any thing; to exert one’s self; to 
strive, as if from a love or sense of 
lionour. As in English, to make it a 
' point of honour to do so and so. — 
Jiobinson (Lex.); see Rom. xv. 20; 
1 Thess. iv. 11. It means hero, that 
Paul made it a jioint of constant 
I effort ; it was his leading and constant 
aim to live so as to be acceptable to 
God, and to meet bis approbation 
wherever ho was, Whether 2 »regeni 
or absent. Whether jiresent with the 
Lord (vcr. 8), or absent from him 
(ver. 0); that is, whether in this 
world or the next ; whether we arc 
here, or removed to heaven. Wher- 
ever we are, or may he, it is, and will 
Ik 5 our main purpose and object so to 
live as to socuro his favour. Paul 
did not wish to live on earth regard- 
less of his favour or without evidence 
4hat he would be accepted by him. 
He did not make the fact that he was 
absent from him, and that he did not 
see him with the bodily eye, an 
excuse for walking in the ways of 
ambition, or seeking his own purposes 
and ends. The idea is, that so far as^ 
this point was concerned, it made no 
difference with him whether he lived 
or died ; wbotber he was on earth or 
in heaven ; whether in the body or 
out of the body ; it was the great fixed 
principle ofliis nature so to live as to 
secure the approbation of the Lord. 
And this is the true principle on 
which the Christian should act, and 
will act. The fact that he is now 


body, according to that he hath 
done, whether it he good or 
bad. 


absent from the Lord will be to him 
no reason why he should lead a life of 
sin and self-indulgence, any more than 
he .would if he were in heaven; and 
tlie fact that he is soon to be with 
him is not the main reason why he 
seeks to live so as to please him. It 
is because this has become the fixed 
principle of the soul ; the very pur- 
pose of tiie life; and this principle 1 
and this purpose will adhere to him, , 
and control him wherever he may be ; 
placed, or in whatever world he may 
dwell. ’way he accepted of him. ' 

The phrase here used (iWgiA'w itvat) 
means to be well-pleasing ; and then 
to be acceptable, or approved ; Rom. 
xii. 1; xiv. 18; Eph. v. 10; Phil. iv. 
18; Tit. ii. 9. The sense here is, 
that Paul was earnestly de.sirou8 of so 
living as to please God, and to receive 
from him the tokens and marks of his 
favour. And the truth taught in this 
verso is, that this will be the great 
purpose of the Cliristian’s life, and 
that it makes no difference as to the 
existence and operation of this prin- 
ciple whether a man is on earth or in 
he.aven. He will equally desire it, 
and strive for it ; a^ this is one of 
the ways in whicli religion makes a 
man conscientious and holy, and is a 
hotter guard and security for virtue 
than all human laws, and all the 
rcstraiuts which can be imposed by 
man. 

U\ For roe must {hi). It is pro- 
per, fit, necessary that we should all 
appear there. This fact, to which 
Paul now refers, is another reason 
why it was necessary to lead a holy 
life, and why Paul gave himself with 
so much diligence and self-denial to 
the arduous duties of his office. 
There is a necessity, or a fitness that 
we should appear there to give up our 
account, for we arc here on trial ; we 
are responsible moral agents ; we are i 
placed here to form characters for 
eternity. Before we receive our 
eternal allotment it is proper that wo 
should render our account of the man- 
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ner in which we have lived, and of the assign to all their eternal allotments; 
manner in which we have improved see Mat. xxv. f Thai evrry one may * 
our talents and privileges. In the receive. The word rendered may ! 
nature of things, it is proper that we receive {xofAiffriTen) means properly to ! 
should undergo a trial before we take care of, to provide for ; and in 1 
receive our reward, or before we are the New Testament, to hear, to bring i 
punished; and God has made it iiecos- (Luke vii. 37): to acquire, to obtain, 
sary and certain, by his direct and ; to receive. This is tlie sense here, 
positive appointment, that we should ! Every individual shall take, receive, i 
stand at the bar of the final jtidgv ; ; or bear away the appropriate reward 
see Horn. xiv. !('. ^ All. Both Jews for the transactions of this life of pro- i 
and Gentiles; old and young ; bond bation; see Eph. vi. S; Go! iii. 'Jo. , 
j and free; rich and poor ; all of every % Thethinys. The appropriatt* reward 
I class, and every ago, and every nation, of the actions of this lib*. •, Bone in 
I None shall escape by being unknown; his body. Literally, “the things hy or 
; none by virtue of their rank, or ‘ throiigli (o<«) the body.’* Tindal 
wealth; none because they liavc a * renders it, “ the works of his body.*’ 
character too pure to be judge«l. All j The idea is. that every man shall 
shall bo#rrangod in one vast asseni- ! receive an ap|>ropriate reward f(»r the 
! blage, and with reference to their * actions of tliis life. Observe here. 

■ eternal doom; see Ilcv. xx. 12. j(1.)That it is the works dene in or 
Uoscnmullor supposes that the apos- j fhrovah the body ; nt)t which the body 
tie here alludes to an opinion that was itself has done. It is the mind, tho 

j common among (lie Jews that the | man that has lived in the body, and 

j Gentiles only would be expo.sed to acted by it, tliat is to be judged. (2.) 

: severe judgUK'iits in the future world, I It is to be for tlie dee«ls of this life; , 

I and that the Jews would bo saved as | not for what is dom* ii/Vcr death. 

I a matter of course. But the idea ' Men are imt to be brought into judg- 

seerns ratlier to lie, that a.s the trial ■ ment for what they do a/fer they die. 

I of the great day was the most iinpor- ; All lieyond the gravi* is either reward 
taut that man c<Mild uiid«‘rgo, an<l as ’ or punishment; it is not probation. 
all must give account there, I*aui and The destiiiv is t*> la* settled for ever ^ 
his follow-labuurers devoteil them- by wh.at is dom* in this worbl of pro- 
selves to untiring diligence .-ind fide- b.'ition. (3.) It is to be f<fr all tho 
lity that they miglit be accepted in deeds done in the body; for all the 
that great day. Appear thoughts, plans, purposes, word.s, as 

, This word properly in<*anM, to well as for all the outward, actions oi 

' make apparent, manifest, known; to the man. All that has been thought 
show openly, <kc. Here it rae.ans that or done must come into review, and 
we must be manifest, or openly man must give an .leeount for nil. 
shown ; i. e. we must bo seen there, ^ Accordiny to thnt he hath done. | 
and bo tried . Wc must not As an cx.act retributbuj for nil that ! 
only stand there, but our character has been done. It is to l>e a suitable 
will be seen, our desert will bo known, and proper recompence. The retri- j 
our trial will be public. All will be bution is to be measured by what has j 
brought from their graves, and from been done in this life. Howards | 
their places of concealment, and will :-haU be granted to the friends, and ‘ 
he seen at the judgment -.scat. The punishments to the foes of God, just i 
secret things of the heart and the life in proportion to, or suitably to their , 
will all bo made manifest and known, deeds in this life. Every man shall 
• ^ The judymenUscai of Christy The receive just what, under all the cir- 
! tribunal of Chri.st, who is appointed cumstances, he orenT to receive, and . 

' to be the judge of quick and dead; what will be impartial justice in the 
' see Note on John v. 25 ; Acts x. 42; case. The judgment will be such 
i xvii. 31. Christ is appointed to tlmt it will bo capable of being /< 

' judge the world ; and for this purpose to be right : and such as the univerM* 

> he will assemble it before him, and at large, and as the individuals them- . 
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11 Knowing therefore the ter- unto God, and I trust also are 
ror ® of the Lord, we persuade made manifest in your coiiscien- 
men ; but ^ we are made manifest ces. 

a Heb. 10.31; Jude 23. ' b chap. t;2. 


selves will see ought to be rendered. 
% Whether it be good or had. Whe- 
ther the life lias been good or evil. 
The good will have no wish to escape 
the trial; the evil will not he able. 
No power of wickedness, however 
great, will l>e able to escape from the 
trial of that day; no crime that has 
been concealed in this life will be con- 
cealed there ; no transgressor of law 
who may have long escaped the pun- 
ishment due to his sins, and wlio may 
have evaded all human tribunals, will 
bo able to escape there. 

11. Knowing therefore. We who 
are ajtostles, and who are appointed 
to preach the gospel, having the ful- 
lest assurance of the terrors of the 
day of judgment, and of the wrath of j 
God, endeavour to ])crsuade men to ' 
be prepared to moot Him, and to give ■ 
up their ac<muiit. ^ I'he terror of \ 
the Lord. This is, of the Lord Jesus, { 
who will bo seated on the throne of : 
judgment, and who will decide the 
destiny of all men, ver. lb; comp. 
Mat. XXV. Tho sense is, knowing 
how much the Lord is to bo feared ; 
wliat an object of terror and alarm it 
will be to stand at the judgment- seat; 
how fearful and awful will be the con- 
sequences of the trial of that day. 
The JiOrd Jesus will be au object of 
terror and alarm, or it will be a sub- 
ject inspiring tcrror*and alarm to 
stand there on that day, because, (1.) 
He has all power, and is appointed to 
execute judgment; (2.) Because all 
must there give a strict and impartial 
account of all that they have done; 
(3.) Because the wrath of God will be 
shown in the condemnation of the 
guilty. It will bo a day of awftil 
wailing and alarm when all the living 
and the dead shall be arraigned on 
trial with reference to their eternal 
destiny ; and when countless hosts of 
*the guilty and impenitent bhall be 
Uumtt down to an eternal hell. Who 
can describe tbc amasing terror of tho 
scene t Who can fancy the horrors 
of the hosts of the guilty and the 


wretched who shall then hear that 
their doom is to be fixed for ever in a 
world of un.spcakable woe ? The injlu- 
ence of the knowledge of the terror of 
the Lord on the mind of the apostle 
seems to have been two-fold; first, an 
apprehension of it as a personal con- 
cern, and a desire to escape it, which 
led him to constant self-denial and 
toil; and secondly, a desire to save 
others from being overwhelmed in the 
wrath of that dreadful day. ^ We 
persuade men. We endeavour to 
persuade tlumi to flee from the wrath ‘ 
to come; to be prepared to stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat, and to be 
fitted to enter into heaven. Observe 
here the peculiarity of the statement. 

It is not, wo drive men ; or we endea- 
vour to alarm men; or we frighten 
men ; « r we appeal merely to their ' 
fears, but it is, wo rj:i(suAT)E men, wo 
endeavour to induce them by all tho | 
arts of persuasion ami argument to 
flee from tho wrath to come. The 
future judgment, and the scenes of 
future woe, arc not proper topics fur 
mere declamation. To declaim con- 
stantly on hell-fire and perdition ; to , 
appeal merely to the f«‘ars of men, i.H 
not the way in Mhich l*aul and tho 
Saviour jM*eacbed tho gospel. The j 
knowledge that there would bo a 
judgment, and that the wicked would 
be sent to hell, was a powerful motive 
for Paul to endeavour to “ persuade” 
men to 09caj>e from wrath, and was a 
motive for the Saviour to weep over 
Jcru.salein, and to lament its folly, 
and its doom ; Luke xix. 41. But 
they who fill their sermons with the 
denunciations of wrath ; who dwell on 
tho words hell and damnation, for the 
purpose of rhetoric or declamation, 
to round a period, or merely to excite 
alarm ; and who '* deal damnation 
around the land ” as if they rejoiced 
that men were to be condemned, and 
in a tone and manner as if they would 
be pleased to execute it, have yet to 
learn the true nature of the way to 
win men to Ged, And the proper effect 
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12 For ® we commend not behalf, that ye may have somo- 
ourselves again unto you, but what to ansioer them which glory 
give you occasion to glory on our in * appearance, and not in heart, 
a chap. 3.1. i in the face. 


of those awful truths on the mind. 

The true effect is, to produce tentier- 
ness, deep feeling, and love ; to prompt 
to the language of persuasion and of 
tender entreaty; to lead men to weep 
over dying sinners rather than to 
denounce them; to pray to God to 
have mercy on them rather than to 
use the language of severity, or to 
assume tones as if they vrould be 
pleased to execute the awful wrath of 
God. ^ lint u'C are made mamje.st 
unto The meaning of this is, 

prohaMy, that (i^d secs that we are 
-nu ere and upric .i in our aims and i 
purposes, lie is ac<iuainted with our 
' hearts. Al! our motives an* known 
1 to him. ami he secs that it is our 
aim to promote hi.s glory, ami to .save 
1 <he souls of men. I'his is probably 
I said to (■ounTera<'t ’he charge wldeli 
might h<‘oii h( against him 
by some o^' the dis.i tei’ mi Gorintli, 
tha» lie .‘.'i', itiMu.'iii ed Itv proper 
motiu'.s ami ain.s i’u imvi tliH, 
l*anl says, that <i. Km w fhai ’.o'wa'. 
endeaVijuring t- t- i..- sii-;'- ami that 
he was aetualetl l.s ' ‘ .• oe !• Mie 
to rescue them tVo!,. i.,t •:np''*;ding 
terrors of the dn,. oi 'ul !., nt. 

• And / rruf.lidt'o, «v,e. .\iul i tru.t 
also you are convinced ut our integ- 
, rity and uprightness u, aim. 'i’hc 
same sentiment is expressed in otlier 
; words in chap. iv. 2. It in an appeal 
! which he makes to them, ami the 
; expression of an earnest and contidiuit 
' assurance that they knew and felt 
: that his aim was upright, and his pur> 

: pose sincere. 

12. For we commend not ourselves 
■ again unto you. This refers to what 
he had saitl in the previous verse, 
lie had there said that he bad such a 
consciousness of integrity that he 
could appeal to God, and that he waa 
persuaded that^ the Corinthians also j 
approved his course, or admitted that 
he was influenced by right motives. 
He here states the reason why he 
had said this.* It was not to com- i 


mend himself to them. It was not to | 
boast of his own character, nor was it ; 
in order to secure their praise or favour. 
Some might bo disposed to inisreprt'* , 
sent all that Paul said of iiimsclf, and ' 
to suppose that it was said for mere | 
vain-glory, or the love of praise, lie | 
tells them, therefore, that his sole aim ! 
was necessary self-defence, and in ! 
order that they might have the fullest 
I'vidence that he, by whom they had i 
been converted, was a true apostle : ami I 
that ho whom they regarded as tlieir 
friend and father in the gospel was 
a man of whom they need not bo 
ashamed. /fut giie you occasion. 
This is a very happy turn of expres- 
sion. The sense is, " Yon have been 
converted under mj labours. You 
profcs.s to regard nu‘ as your spiritual 
lather .and friend. I have no reason j 
to doubt of your attachment to me. 
Yet you often liear my iinnie slan- 
d«‘red, ami hi>ar mo accused of want- 
ing the evidence of being an apostle, 
ami of being vain glorious, ami self- 
-•eeking. 1 know yonr desire to vin- 
dicate my ebaracter, and to show that 
\ovi are my friends. 1, therefore, say 
tli<‘so things in regard to myself in 
order that you may he thus able to | 
how your re.spect for me, and to vin- I 
licate me from the false and slander- 
ous accusations of iny enemies. Thus 
doing, you will he able to answer them ; 
to show that the man whom jou thus 
respect is worthy of your contidence 
and esteem.” f On your f/vltaf/. For 
your own benefit, or as it were in 
I self-vimliration for adhering to mo, 

' an^evineingattachinenttoine. ^ '/'hat 
I ye may have somewhat to answer them. 
j That you may be furnished with a 
i ready reply when you are charged 
with adhering to a man who has no 
I claims to the apostleship, or who is 
slandered in any other way. % Which 
I glory in appearance. The false teach- 
! cr® in Corinth. Probably they boasted 
of their rank, their eloquence, their 
talents, their external advantages; but 
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13 For whether we be be- 
side ® ourselves, it is to God : 
arh. n. 1, 1C, 17. 

not in the qualities of the heart — in 
sincerity, honesty, real love for .souls. 

Their consciences would not allow 
them to do this ; and they knew them- 
' selves that their boasting was mere 
vain pretence, and that there was no 
real and solid ground for it. The 
margin is, “ in the face.” The mean- 
ing is, probably, that their ground of 
boasting was exterrml, and was such 
as can be seen of men, and was not 
rather the seerrt consciousnc.ss of 
right, which could exist only in tlie 
conscience aiul the heart. Paul, on 
the other hand, gloried mainly in hi.s 
siueerity, his honesty, his desire for 
their salvation ; in his conscious in j from means pro ! 

tegrity before God ; and not in any j perly, to put out of place : to be put : 
mere external advantages or profes - 1 out of place ; ami then to be put out 
sious, in his rank, eloquence, t r talent, j of one’s .nclf. to astonish, to fill with 
Accordingly all his argument here ! wond«‘r; l.uke xxiv. 22; Actsviii.0, 11: 

! turns on liis sincerity, his coiiHcious and th n to be out of one's mind, to be 
I uprightness, and liis real regard for ■ dcrangeu. Here it no ans that they 
! their welfare. And tho truth taught were charged with being deranged, or 
hero is, that sincerity and conscious that otluTs esteemed, or professed to 
integrity are more valuable thfiu any esteem Paul ami liis fid low-labourer i 
or all external ad vunt ages and endow- deranged, f It is /o It is in j 

! ments. the cause of God, and from love to 

! 111. For O'lttjh'r we hr heshir our- ! him. It is such a zeal for him ; such 

This IS probably designed to au absorbing iaterc'-t in his cause ; 
meet some of the charges wljich tin* t such love prompting -to bo groat self- 
fal»c teachers in Cormth brought j denial, and teaching us to aer so much j 
agaiust him, and to furnish his fru'iids unlike other men as to lead them to I 
there with a ready answer, AH well as ! think that we are deranged. The j 
I to show them the true principles on i doctrine here is. that there may be | 


or whether we be sober, it is for 
your cause. 

friends as beside himself, Mark iii. 21. | 
And at all times there have been i 
many, both in the church and out of j 
it, who have regarded the friends of j 
revivals, and of missions, and all those ’ 
who have evinced any extraordinary | 
zeal in religion, as deranged. ’ Tho ' 
object of Paul here is to show, what- ' 
ever might be the appearance or the j 
estim.ate which they affixed to his j 
conduct, what were tho real princi- j 
pies which actuated him. These ' 
were zeal for God, love to the church, 
and the constraining influen^'c.s of the ] 
love of Christ, ver. 14, lo. The word j 
here rendered “ he beside ourselves ' | 


! which he actetl, and his real love for such a zeal for the glory of God, such 
them. It is altogether prob.ahle th.-it an active and ardent desire to pro- 
be was I'hurged with being deniiiged ; I mote his honour, as to Ic.ad others to 
that many who boasted thcmselve.s of charge us with derangement. It does 
prudence, and soberness, and wisdom, uoi yrove however that a man is de- 
regarded him as acting like a mad- ranged on the subject of religion bc- 
nuui. It has not been uncommon, 'uy cause be is unlike others, or because 
any moans, for the cold and the pru- he pursues a course of life that differh 
dent ; for formal proftis>r8 and for materially from that of other profes- 
hypocrites to regard the warm-hearted aors of religion, and from the man of 
ana zealous^ friends of religion as the world, ifr may be the truly sane 
I maniacs, I'estus thought Paul was man after all ; and all the m^ness' 
I deranged, when ho said, *’ Paul, thou j that may exist may he where there 
art beside tbyholf ; much learning is a profession of religion without 
1 doth make thee mad,” (Acts xxvi. | zeal ; a professed Ivetief in the exist- 
/ S4); AOd the Saviour himself was re- 1 enee of God and in the realities of 
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14 For the love of * Christ con- 
straincth us ; because we thus 
It Ca. R. 6. 

in the conduct between the professor 
and other men ; or an utter unconrem 
about eternal realities when a man is 
walking on the brink of death and of 
hell. There are few men that hecome 
deranged by religion ; there are mil- 
lions who act as madmen who have no 
religion. And the highest instances 
of madness in the world are those who 
walk over an eternal hell without 
apprehension or alarm. ^ Oru hfthrr 
n e be sober. Whether we are sane, 
or of sound mind ; comp. Mark v. l.'i. 
Tindal R'nders this whole passage. 

“ For if we be too fervent, to God 
wc are too fervent ; if we keep tne.a- 
sure, for our cause keep we measure.” 
The sense .seems to he, •• if we are 
esteemed to bo sane, and sober- 
minded, as wo trust you will admit us 
to be, it is for your sake. Whatever 
may he the estimate in which wo are | 
held, w’e are influeiK'cd hy love to 1 
God, and love to man. In such a ! 
cause, we cannot l>ut evince zeal and . 
self-denial whii h may expo.se us to the 
charge of mental derangement ; hut , 
still we trust that by you we shall he : 
regarded as intiuenced hy a sound ' 
mind. Wc seek >i>ur welfare. We 
labour for you. And wo trust that 
you w’ill appreciate our niotive.s, and ' 
regard us as ^ruly sober-minded.” i 
14, For the love of <' heist . In this ! 
verse, Paul brings into view the prin- j 
eivle which actuated him : the rea.‘ion I 
of bis extraordinary and disintereisted ! 
xeal. That was, that he was influ- j 
enced by the love which ('hrist had , 
shown in dying for all men, and by ^ 
the argument which wa.s furnished I'v j 
that death respecting the actual char- 
acter and condition of man (in this 
verse); and of the obligation of thoM* | 
who professed to be his true friends, ' 
ver. 15. The phrase *• the love of 
Christ ” (* 7 awa r«Z Xf#4rr*v) may de- . 
note either the love which Christ , 
bears toward tur, and which he ha.« 
maiiifetted, or our love towards kim. ’ 
In the former sense the phrase “ the ; 
love of God w used in Korn. v. 8 ; ■ 
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judge, that if one died for all 
then * were all dead. 


6 Ho. 6. 15; U. 7.9. 

2 Cor. xiii. lA, and the phrase •* lovo 
of Christ” in Kph. iii. 14, The phrase 
i.s used in the latter sense in John 
XV. P, 10. and Horn. viii. It is 
impo»sih]f> to determine the sense 
with cert.'iittty. and it is only hy the 
view which shall he taken the eoii- 
neefion and of the argument which 
will in any w.tv deterrnim* the mean- 
ing. FiXjuisiturs ditt'er in regard to it. 

It seems to me that tl»e phrase h<‘re 
means the love which (’hrist had to- 
wiird us. Paul speaks of liis dying 
for all a.s the n'.ison why he was iirgecl 
on to the course of self-denial which 
he evinced. C'hri.st died for all. All 
were dead. Chri.st evinec'd his great 
love for us, and for all. hy giving hiiii- 
.self to die ; and it was this |«ive which 
Christ h.ad shown that impelti d l*aul 
to his own acts of love and self-d»*mal. 
lie gave himself to his great work 
impelled hy that love which Christ 
h.id shown ; h> the view of the ruined 
condition of man which that work fur- 
nished ; ami hy a desire to emulate 
the Hedeenier, .and to posses.s the 
sarm* spirit which he e\ meed. Coo- ' 
sfroineth vs (nvri'^o). 'I’his worti • 
properly means, to hold to- ’ 
gether, to press t<igether, to shut up ; ' 
then to pre.s.H on, urge, imp<*], or ex- I 
cite. Here it means, th.at the inijud- 
ling, or exciting feiotive in the labours 
and self-denials of Paul, was the love i 
of Christ — the love which he had I 
showed to the ehildron of men. j 
Chri.-*t ,so loved the world as to give 
him-iif for ir. Ifis love for the 
world was a deiiKuistratiori that men 
wj^re doail in sins. .And we, being 
urged hy /the same love, are prompted 
to like ai(s of zeal and self-denial to 
save the r» ruin. ^ Breause 

v r th%i9 judge. Gr*” AVe judging this;” 
that i», wc tlius determine in onr 
own minds, or we thus decide ; or this 
is our firm conviction and Ixdief-— we 
come to this ronc/iision. f That ij 
onr dird for all. On the supposition 
that one died for all ; or taking it for 
granted that one died (or all, then it 


\ 
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fcUowfl that all were dead. The “one” 
who died for all here is undoubtedly 
the l>ord Jesus. The word “for” 
moans in the j[>lace of. instead 
of ; see Phil. xiii. ; vur. 20. of this 
chapter. It means that Christ took 
the place of sinners, and died in their 
stead ; that he endured what was an 
ani}do equivalent for all the punish- 
ment which would be inflicted if they 
were to suffer the just penalty of the 
law ; tliat he endured so much suffer- 
ing, and that God by his great substi- 
tuted sorrow's made such an expression 
of his hatred of sin, as to answer thr, 
aanie and in expressing his sense of 
the evil of sin, and in restraining 
others from transgression, as if the 
guilty w’ero personally to suffer the full 
penalty of the law. If this was done, 

\ of course, the guilty might bo par- 
I doued and saved, since all the ends 
1 which could be accomplished by tludr 
I destruction have been accomplished 
I by the substituted suflerings of the 
I Lord Jesus ; see Notes on Koin. iii. 

I 2fi, 2d, whore this subject is consi* 

I derod «t length. — The phrase ” for 
j all,” w«i>T«v) obviously means 

I for all mankind; for every man. This 
i is an exceedingly important cx]>re8- 
! siou in regard to the extent of the 
I atonoinont which the I.ord Jesus 
, made, and while it proves that his 
death was vicarious, i. r., in the place 
of others, and for their saki'S. it dc- 
fHOHSlrates also that the atoiicment 
was ffcnsral, and had, in itself c<»n- 
sidered, no liiuitatiori, and no i»ur- 
ticular wfereuce to any class <»r con- 
dition of men ; and no particular 
I applicability to one class more than 


raent, from ibis passage, consists in 
the following points, f 1.) That Paul | 
assumes this as a matter that was ; 
well known, indisputable, and univer- j 
sally admitted, that Christ died for | 
all. lie did not deem it necessary to I 
enter into the argument to prove it, ! 
nor even to state it formally. It was ! 
so well known, and so universally | 
admitted, that he made it vl first prin- ; 
riplr — an elementary position — a ‘ 
maxim on which to base another im- 
portant doctrine — to wit, that all ; 
were dead. Jt was a point which he i 
assumed that no one would call in ; 
question ; a doctrine which might be 
laid down as tin? basis of an argument, 
like one of the first principles or , 
maxims in science. (2.) '>t is the 
plain and obvious moaning of the ex- 
pression — the sense which strikes ail 
men, unless they have some theory to 
I support to the <;ontrary ; and it re- 
j quires all the ingenuity which men ! 
can evercommaml to make it appear j 
even plausiitie, that this is consistent i 
with the doctrine of a limited atone- i 
inent ; much mon' to m.nke it out that 1 
it does not mean all. If a man ia told I 
that all the human family must die. 
the obuous interpretation is, that it 
; applies to every individual. If tohl 
that all the ]>assciigers on board a 
ste.indtoat were drowned, the obvious j 
interpretation is, th.at ever}- individual | 
was me.'iiit. If told that a ship was ' 
j wre<'ked. and that all the crew per- 
' islMHl.thi* obvious interpretation would 
‘ be that none escaped. If told that all 
I the inmates of an liospital were sick, 

I it would be understood that there was 
not an individual that was not sick. ! 


to another. There was nothing in 
ihe nature of the atonement that 
limited it to any one class or cotuli- 
tiun ; there was nothing in the design 
that ii.idti it, in itself, any more ap- 
pUcwiiio to one portion of mankind 
thAU to another. .liiJ whatever may 
be true in n^gard to the fact as to its 
actual applicability, or in rt'gard to 
the purpose of Uod to apply it, it is 
demunstrated by this passage that his 
death had an original applicability to 
all, and that the merits of that death 
were sudSicient to save all. The argu- 
ment in faveor of the general atone- 


Such is the view which would be taken j 
by nine hundn*d and ninety-nine per- 
soms out of a thousand, if told that ! 
Christ died for all ; nor could they 
conceive how this could be consistent j 
with the statement that ho died only : 
for the elect, and that the elect was • 
only a small part of the human family. . 
(3.) This interpretation is in accord- ! 
ance with alt the erplidt declarations 1 
on the design of the death of the He- \ 
\ deemer. lleb. li. 9, “ That he, by ihe , 
I grace of God. should taste d^tb for | 
' every man;” comp. John iii. 10, “God ; 
so loved the world that he gave his ; 
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only begotten Son, that whoioiver 
bclieveth on him should not perish, 
but hare everlasting life.” 1 Tim. ii. 

16, ** Who gave himself a ransom fur 
all/* See Matt. xx. 28, “ The Son of 
man came to give his life a ransom 
fur many.” 1 John ii. 2, “ And he is : 
the propitiation for our sms, and ' 
not for ours only, but also fur the sins 
of the whole world.” (4.) The fiM*t 
also that on the ground of the atone* I 
ment made by the Hedoemer, salva- < 
tion is offered to all men btf (Jod, is a 
proof that he died for ail. Tiie apos- 
tles wore direeted to go “ into all the 
world and to preach the gospel to 
every creature,"' witli the as.suranoe 
that ” he that belie veth and is bap- 
tized shay be saved .Mark xvi. M, 
10; and everywhere in the llible the 
most full and free offers of saiva- 
lion are made to all mankind ; euiiip. 
Isa. Iv. 1; John vii. 07 ; Uev. xxii. 

17. These offers are made on the 
ground that the Lord Jesus died for 
men ; Jolin iii. 10. They are ot!*T.s of 
salvation through the gospel, of the 
pardon of sin, and of eternal life to be 
made “ to every creature.” Hut if 
(’hrist died only for a jiari, if there i.s 
.'I large portion of tlie human family 
for whom ho died in no .‘•ease whatever; 
if there is no provision of any kind 
made for them, then <iod must know 
this, and tiieii tlu* otfers cannot lar 
made with sincerity, ami («od is tan- 
talising them with the offers of that 
which docs not exist, and which he 
knows does not exist. It is of no use 
here to say that the preacher docs not 
know who the cdect are, ami tiuat he 
IS obliged to mako the offer to ail 
in order that the elect may be reach- 
ed. For it IS not the preacher only 
who offers the gospel. It is (Jod who 
does it, and he knows who the elect 
are, and yet he offers Kalvati«»n to alJ. 
And if there is no salvation provided 
for all, and no possibility tliat all to 
whom tho offer comes should U; saved, 
then God is insincert* ; and then* » 
no way possible of viodicating his 
character. (5.) If this inlerpn'iaiion 
is not correct, and if Christ did not 
die for all, then the argument of I’aul 
here it a non sequitur, and is worth- 
less. Tlte demonstration that oil are 


I dead, according to him is, that Christ 
j died for all. Hut supptuH* that he 
I meant, or that ho knew, that (-hrist 
died only for a part, for the elect, then 
i bow would the argument stand, and 
what would be its force ? ” Christ 

died only for a portion of the human 
race,tAcrr/‘«m: all .ire sinners. Medi- 
cine is provided only for a part of 
mankind, therefore all are sick. Par- 
don is offered to fwirt only, therefore 
all are guilty.” Hut Paul never rea- 
soned in this way. He believed that 
i'hnst died for all nmii kind, and on 
the ground of that he inferred at once 
that all needed such an atoneinent ; 
that ail were sinners, and that all were 
exposed to the wfrath of IJod, And 
(he argument i.s in this way. and in 
thi.H w'uy only, sound. Hut stHl it may 
Im asked, \Vhat iji the force of this 
argument t How doe.<* the fact tliat 
Clirist died for all. proie timt ail wen* 
Miiners, or dead m sin i'— I answer, i 
(a) In the same way that to pnivide j 
iiiodicme for all, proves that all are ; 
.sick, or liablo to he sick ; and to offer 
pardon to all who are in a prison, ‘ 
proves that all tlmre are guilty. What 
lusiill 18 It ti> offer medicine to a man 
in health ; or pardoti to a ritiin who 
huH \ iidated no law ! .And there wmild i 
be the same insult m offering saUa- ! 
tioii to a man who was not a sinner, 
and who ilid not need forgiveness. (/>) • 
The dignity of the sufferer, and the 
extent ot his snfforings, prove that nil 
were under a deep and tfreadfnl load I 
of guilt. Such a iMMiig would not ; 
have come to dio unless ibe rare had | 
j been apostate ; nor would be have I 
; endured so great sorrows unless a 
I deep and dreadful lualoily had spread 
f over the world. 'I'he deep anxiety ; 
the t<*ars ; the toils ; the sufferings, 
and the groans of ibe Hedoemer, show 
whit w.as /lu MMiiki of the condition of 
mail, and pnno that he regarded them 
a-i degraded, fallen, and lost. And if 
the Son of GimI, who knows all hearts, 
regarded them as lost, they are lost, 
lie was not mistaken in regard ty the 
character of man, and he did not lay 
down bis life under the inffueuco of 
delusion and error. If to tho view 
which lias Wen taken of this tni|H>r- 
tant passage it bo objoctod that the 
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I work of the atonement must have been 
to a large extent in vain ; that it has 
actually been applied to but compara- 
tively a small portion of the human 
fhmily. and that it is unreasonable to 
suppose that God would suffer so 
great sorrows to be‘ endured for 
naught, wo may reply, (1.) That it 
may not have been in vain, though it 
may have been rejected by a largo 
portion of mankind. There may have 
lioon other purposes accomplished hy 
it besides the direct salvation of men. 
It was doing much wlien it rendered 
it consistent for God to offer salva- 
tion to all ; it is much that (»od eould 
i bo seen to he just an<l yet pardoning 
j the siniKT ; it was much when his 
I <l(•tornlirled hatred of sin, and his pur- 
I pose to honour his law, was evinced ; 

! and in regard to th(j benevolence and 
j justice of God to oth<>r beings and to 
! other worlds, much, very much was 
I gained, though all the human race had 
j rejected the plan and been lost, and 
j in regard t<» o// tln.'se <d»ject.s, the plan 
was not in vain, and the sufferings <»f 
tins Ilfoleeiner were not for naught. 
But, (2.) It is in accordance with 
whut we see everywhen', when much 
that (jod do<*s seems to <mr ey<*s, 
though not t<» his. to he in vain. Uuw' 
much rain falls on ev<‘r sterile sands 
or on barren rocks, to our eyes in 
vain ! What floods of light are pour- 
ed eacli d.ay on harnm wastes. <ir uii- 
travorsed oceans, t<» our eyes in vain! 
How many flowers shed forth their 
fragranei* in the wildeni«‘ss. and 
“waste their sweetness on the de-M'ii 
air," to us apparently for naught! 
How many pearls lie useless in tin* 
ocean ; how much gold and silver in 
the earth ; how many diamonds amidst 
rocks to us uiiknow'ii, and apparently 
ill vain I How many lofty trees rear 
thair heads in the untraversed wilder- 
new*, and after standing for eent,uries 
fall mi the earth and decay, to our 
eyes in vain ! And how mueh nutU- 
ctml virtui- is created hy (Jod e.aeh | 
year in the vegetable world that is 
unknown ft» man, and that decays and 
it iofii without rmnoving any diseaw, 
md that seems to he created in vain ! 
And How long has it lieen before the 
moti viluable medicines have lieen 


found out. and applictl to alleviating 
pain, or removing disease ! Year after 
year, and ago after age, they existed 
in a suffering world, and men died 
perhaps within a few yards of the 
medicine which would have ‘relieved 
or saved them, hut it was unknown, 
or if known disregarded. But times 
were coming when their value would 
l)C appreciated, and when they would 
he applied to benefit the sufferer. So 
with the plan of salvation. It may 
he rejected, and the sufferings of the 
Kftdeemer may seem to have been for 
naught. But they will yet hoof value 
to mankind : and when the time shall 
come for the whole world to embrace 
the S.aviour, there will he found no 
want of sufficiency in the 'jlaii of re- 
demption, and in the merits of the 
Hedeerncr to save all the race. 

[A ineiwun* of trulii is doubtless involved 
hi this controversy i'oncerning iho universal- 
ity of Rionement ; and the discuision of the 
! subject in America, and more recently in this 
' country, cannot fail ultimately to produce the 
I most beneficial results. Vet we must express 
' our eoiiiiction. that the seeming diftercnce 
' of Opinion among evangelical men, has arisen 
from miitual misunderstanding, and that mis- 
. iinderstandiiig from the use of ambiguous 
plirnsiMtlogy. One says. C'hrist died for all 
I men. No. saysnnoiher, fur theelectouly. The 
; dispute goes on and on, till at last the dis- 
J i'overv is mml**, limt while the same w'orebi 
wen* Used hy the disputants, each attached 
, his o%vtt rneuniiig to tliem. 1 his ambiguity is 
I painfully felt in the treatise of a distinguished 
! w riter. w lio has recently appeared ou the lim- 
ited side of the que^ttion. lie does notexplain, 

' till he has advanced very (ar in the discussion, 

I w’hat sense he attaches to tlie ronimou phra- 
I seolojry of “('hrist dying for all men.’* He 
' tells U-. afterwards, however, that he under- 
i stands it in the liighest sense of securing sal- 
I vation fur them ; when we are convinced, that 
I much of the argument might hare been 
spared, or at all events better directed, than 
against a position which few or none main- 
t lin, 'fbe author is himself sensible of this. 
**The question,’* says he, '*might, perhaps, have 
been settleil at the outset by a careful defini- 
tion of terras ; but I have purposely deferred 
doing so. Judging, that it might be done with 
better effe«'t as the discussion proceeded. In 
a|ieaking of the .Saviour’s dying for mcio, or 
dying for sinners, 1 have u ed tlie exprenlou 
in what t conceive to he the itrict and proper 
meaning, vie as signifying his dying with an 
yntcntioH to save them. This, however, is 
not the only meaning the expreoskm will bear. 
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r Fori^lfDeii.foriiiBnmlngpm«nd,tli«Sartnar 
(lU‘d. He died in their nahire, he died in their 
: ftecKt, he died doinf honour to the law tvhich 
< they had violated ; in other words ho died re- 
\ movingr every legal obstruction that lay in 
; the way of their obtaining life ”— 77i<- J^eatk \ 
r,f Chri$f the Betffmpiion of hi» Ptopte, p. 70. 
Now', it is only in this last senH», that any ra- 
t )«mal a^lvocate of general a*tpe<rt in the atone- 
ment will maintain that Christ died for all 
men. Nor could he desire better hutgiinge in 
which to express his views, than that which 
. is furnished in the above quotation. I'lint the 
. atonement has rertaiii general aspects is now 
nearly admitted on all hands. ‘ General it 
niujitbeiii some sense," says the author al- 
ready quoted, “if in some sense it he applica- 
ble to all, and that thLs is the case the fore, 
going statement iindetiiably proven" p. hx 
I'he general aspect of the atonement is argued, 
Hum those well-kiiowii pas.Miges in winch it 
, u declared to have a reference to men, all men, 
the world, and the whole world. 'I’he reader 
; \» lU find some of tliese pa«^ages quoted aho\ e 
. in the ciunmentary. Of this universal phru- 
! neology various explanatiouH have been given 
Some have supplied the <iualilynig adieclive \ 
" elect " in those places, vtihere the design oi 
atonement is said to enihra»t‘ the " w erld • 
Miaiern writers of the highest uame. hou im er. 
and on both sides of the question, liuv.* vo d 
with each oUier in their imligiiant repiidiation o( 
any such expletive. “I have feit mvscti," «,Hys 
Dr. Wardlaw'. " far from satisfied w iih a c«»iii. 

' mon way of interpreting some of tho-e toNt* 

; which express the estent of the ntonement in 
universal terms by means ot a roiiieinent sup. 
plement. According ta this method of e.\ 
ptanntion, the world is, in .such occiirren«*es of 
u, made to signify the ■ elect world,’ the 
word ‘elect ’being in-o-rtcd as a supplement. 
conc 4 »ive<l to be iieces-sary for thg consistenry 
of scripture. An ‘el«N-t world ' indeed, has 
become a phrase in common use with a par- 
ticular class of commentators and divinei; 
fieing employed with as much matter of coutse 
freedom, as if it had actually had the saiiciton 
of ordinary usage in the sacred volume, hut . 
It is not to be found there '* And «iibtoins 
l>r. Marsball, writing on the limited side of 
tlie question, “ Itcertaiiilj is not to he found 
there, luui wlUi every word of tins well.de- 
wrved censure 1 cordmMy agree." Here then 
i* ona principle of interpretation fairly ex- ■ 
ploded, and few nowadajs will have tbs* . 
Iiardthood to espouse it. Again, the phrase- , 
oiogy has been explained of the w rirld of j 
Jews (md Gentiles indiscriminafely, | 

as well as Jews ; and ihove who adopt this 
view tell im, that the Jewish system wms nar 
row and exebMive, embracing only one laro- 
p)e, tke profdiiy of Abraham » that it was ths' 
dengn of God, in the fulness of time, t« en- 
^ Ivge bos chosehand to iT<|dve o iUim her am- 


ple arms men of all nations, .lew and Gentile, 
Barbarian and Scythian, bond and free ; that 
the death of Christ was at once the fuldj. 
ment and abrogation of the typical system 
with all its peculiar and exclusive rites; tlrnt 
hy it the laiddle wait of partition between the 
Jew' and the rest of the world was thrown 
down; that, therefore, it was natural to re- 
presen* It as having a reference to at! men and 
to the world, even when absolute universal- 
ity was not and cnuld not be intended. Such 
a vast enlargement ot the scale on which 
Hpiritual blevsings u ere now to be conferred, 
in coasequeiice of the death ot l’bri»t, could { 
not well have been expresM‘d. it k nlleged. In ! 
any other nrin tes-4 utiiversul terois. ."'Vc rili« i 

cicie of th' H'Jf rxhif/itui in /Jill s | 

Vol. ii. rhiip. v. ,1d. edit. | 

To this principle of inti'riiretuiiou we have j 
no’ great obiection. There is doubtless much 
truth ill It. It lends vnliiable as^ostance In 
the inve.stigntion of miuiv piis-iiges. But U 
there not some seioe in is hit h tbiif iilonement 
has an aspect alpsoliitel) f o all, .and ev«*ry man''* 
As much W e hill e -een ailniitfed above. Now, 
if the S)ii lour ‘died in the iiiitore mol stead 
ol all. removing everv bvnl obstruction that 
lay III the way of fbclr obtaining ble," how 
Conn'S it to pii»s, that tins iiiiiverMti aspect 
c.intiot fw* (ouiid inaiivol tbo-e confessedly 
the most univer-iil (m— ages in the lli|>l'*y If 
It Im* true, it rioHt be lonnd sounnshere in tbe 
scriptures, and iioi\hcre «o like'y, as tn this 
class of texts, and the laiijriiane, moreover. Is 
in-t '•uch as i« natiirallv fitl<'d to express this 
sense. While 1111*11 we aiiow.lhat tin* phra> 
Moilogy in tpieHtiori ma\ be in part explained 
by the admission ol Gentiles us a ell ii.s Jews 
into the kingdom of tiod , we rnnintain nttha 
same time. Holt there is lUitlniig in It uhich 
prevents us Irotn incliiriiiig aU in eai h of those 
division- of mankind. Na>. il thenpiMtles had 
wished to express this idi'a, how otherwise 
could they have done it’* " .Say if yon will,' 
nays Dr. W ardlaw, comment mg on John iii- 
Ib, 17, "that the ‘world* means Jew* and | 
(•entiles, still if it is not any definiti' iiuinber i 
of Jesvs and (Jentiles, it is Jew , and (icnliWt 
ns together * orii|M>suig tin* w orld of mankind." 

That the atonement, iiideesl, has a ceftUiQ 
benign at>{»ect Towards all men. appears frum 
ils^ery nnlure The exact s'quivaleut viaw, 
as It has been not luapproprustely tcrmgd, i» 
now nearly abandnnesi. Karely do wa ftiui 
any one athrmilig, that Chrwt endured exMtly 
what the elTict would tusve suffered and dg> 
s.'rved, and that, therefore, there can be otif. 
ficiency in hi* death for that favoured numbnr 
and for luine bs-»ides. What (hen istha Ufhi 
in which the atonement of (’brht ought to he 
viewed? We think the s>oly rational fod 
•cnpturol account of II, I* il»at which regatdh 
It as a great remesiial scheme, which 
It cottoMcut IS itb the divine heOMT and ill 
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iidmfailftritkm. to 
itmtli. mmf to |W<Uy m«n at large, rad 
mnid }Mi.t«.b«eD equally requisite, bad 
vSimMm an intention to save one only, or 
.iaClUmi numbers indeed not forming M»y 
|V Mtt Of tie question. Here Uieii is n^bing 
I loMi Vhk% removes legal obstnn^^s nud 
tbireiy opM toe way to heaven for all. And 
'^i^^ray d#l||Mi^ enter in, their inability is moral, 
and lies notin any insuAciency of toe divine 
pnHdsion. This view, however, seems to 
furnish a just foundation for the universality 
of gospel invitatious, while it fastens the guilt 
of rejecting gospel provi^on on the luuner 
htmielf. 

Thus far we feel disposed to agree with our 
author In hU commentary, or rather diaserta* 

; Uon on the verse and the subject it involves. 

\ We nwintain. however, that the atonement 
j .has a epeoialan ^'>ell aj a general aspect ; that 
! while it is gloriounly true tliat it looks to all 
r men* it has at tlie Mime time a special regard 
to some. We object, therefore, to the state- 
; ment, '* tliat the atonement in itself considered 
! had no limitation and no particular reference 
i ‘ to any class or condition of men, and no par- 
ticular applicability to one class mure than to 
anotiier.'* This is similar to certain rath 
^assertions that have recently been current in 
our own country ; as tliat ivhile the atone- | 
roent opens the door of mercy to all, it secures ; 
sal ration to none that ** Christ died as mudi \ 
for those n ho perish, as for those who are I 
saved.” We cannot envy that reputation for | 
acuteness which may he gained by the free : 
nsn of such language. Is it not God's design 
to save his people ? Is not tlu* atonement the , 
means hy whi<‘h he does so, tlie means by i 
the purpose of electing love is fulliUed? j 
> And yet has that atooeraeiit no special refer- 
once tu toe elect ? Further, if it be the means 
of snvtdg theim, does it iiotseewrc their salva- 
tion? vortainly, arnon.'St men, If any elTec- 
tnal ineaus were devised to accomplish a par- 
ticular end, tliat end would be said to be 
secured by such iniiint. 'Jlie writer is aivare 
of the ingenious evasion, tliat it is <Mid's gra- 
cious purpose to apply the atoiieiiieut, and uot 
too atonement itself, that connects it with the 
fleei, and twcures their salvation. We are 
* told, moreover, that we sliould look on the 
•tonement by itself, and consider it in a pbil- 
way. The purpitse to apply is an after 
Mtiigement. Itut jUrit, a purpose to apply 
' UMI utouemeat to a special class, difl«)-s in 
iwthittg from an original design to save such 
' cdMi hy it, for that purpose must have been 
I to the miod of God in determiuing on 

To say that God saves a certiuu 
Mllber by the ateneuHftt. and that yet ia 
had no spoeiat design io their 
It may recommeud itself to 
taUmmmtU wiU always he re- 
eeuse o( maniaad. 


ISeeandi . If we atimt 

«ny at><eihMi«rptMhra^ 
it, 11^ pur- 

pow^thalwa tmg look on {| htiiodllyj»cr««, 
aad iittlita wayeldiioe it to a mere abstrac- 
ti(to, «tm 8 twldcltdKitoiDf eimliibe either af- 
flnnedprdeeiiea? 

The advoeotoi of onivontot atohenont, or 
some of UqigBqgto forward aftsong them, have 
recently cttried ' out thefar views so far, as to 
deny that God in providing the atonement, or 
Christ in making it, had any special love to the 
elect. An eminent writer on that side, how- 
ever, to whom reference has already been 
made, while he goes the length of denying 
special design, maintains the* existence of 
special love, and administers a reproof to those 
of his own partypwho go to this extreme. 
TbiH is indeed an important conceMion, for 
speclil love is not very ditferent from special 
design, nor is it easy to see huw, in the mind 
of (>od, the one could subsist \Athout the 
other. “Tlie love of the Father Is the same 
tiling ns election. Kiection is nothing but the 
love of the Father formed into a purpose.*' — 
Marshall. Or the point may be put in this 
way. Had God in providing the atonement 
special love to the qlect? Where is the proof , 
of it.? Doubtless in that very provision- But 
if God in making it had no design to save 
them by it, the proof iii not only weakened 
but destroyed. Special love, therefore, 
necessarily involves s|>eclal design. I 

To do away with any thing like speciality 
of design, much has been said on the order of 
the divine decrees, especially as to whether 
the decree of atonement, or that of election, 
be first in order of nature. If that of atone- 
ment be first, it is asserted speciality is out 
of the question, as tliat is socurad only by 
election, which is a posterior arrangement. 
On this subject it is more easy to darken ooun- 
sel by words without knowledge, than to , 
sjieak intelligibly. It may be fairly q ueatiMied, 

If those who have written meal An it. fully 
understand themselves. ' Kor can Vi help 
iamentiug. that so great a part of the eoatro- 
versy should have been made to tiuW4Mathb : 
point, which has hitherto eluded tha fraap of ' 
the most profound, and drawn the eon^rovert- j 
ists into regions of thought, high lor the 
boldest flights of human intracct. Alimr all 
tliat can be said on the sutdert, it must be al- 
lowed that the whole arraagaroent connected 
with the salvation of man, existed risaatlaiae- 
ously in the mind of God.iiqr Jwiit any oaariae 
much wiser from inquirief Into whioh isin 
first and which last. 

The truUi on the whole subject, toalii taems 
to be. that while the atonement ha» ufeneral 
reference towards aU. It ha* at tofijwiiir' linw 
a special reference to the alMl^iCbC «r m 
it U weU expreseod la a mwiAjyllidltol «•- 
cision, “Tha Savw in 
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in«nt. hfw gpecM retetioa to the for they aro not. They are, tiill | 

elect; had a yedalloj^to ih<yi.yd nioml agents, and have a consi'ienee. i 

- Wablc oftbintog. «.d i 

ground of it, in consbtaiuryYvhth his character tliat they have no more power i 

nndlaw.thedoorof taercyiaopentoallinen, tlinft <m«;jnnhe grave, for they /on't‘ . 
and a full and free salvation is presented fur niore jidwer. But it incantthat there 
their acceptance.** The special aspect, indeed* is a striking similarity, hi ro- 

ought no more to be denied than the general, speots, bet wcoii one who iS &oad and 
It rests on a large number of what maybe ^ sinner. That similaritv does not , 

*0 (hing.bit in ranny 

Chttrch and gtive himself for It, that he might „ / , y fii. * 

Mnctif, »nd rly«n«. It." »c.-. Kor tl,. t™.- i "‘"I'" ' "> ' "‘" I 

gression of niy jwoptc was ho Btrlckyn." •* i i I* aa iiispnsiblp to tho gtorioa 1 

laydown roy life for tAe shetp," Kph. v. 2.'>; i ihe luMvt'iily world, mul the ap- 
Isa. liii. ft i John x. 15, Nor will it do to say j poals of the gospel, as aTorpso is to 
. of this numerous class of passages, that they j what is going on around or above it. 
find a suflicient explanation in the pnr|M>se of The body that lies in the grave is in- 
npplication, which is connected with the rein- sensible to the voi(;e of friendship, and 
edy for sin. biuco most of them are of a kind of music, and the 1mm of 

that connect the salvation of the elect dircctfj/ , . • 

,mth (»y .nd not .md the >lans of gain and 

nft«-dy.igoot applying it. This idya s«-m« ■ 1 '’>bltl«n ; aiid so the Blimer IS msen- 
but an ingenious shift to sustain a favourite sihle to all the glories of the hcavcnly 
theory. How direct, for example, is this con* world, and to all the appeals that arO 
nection in the following passage: ‘'w’ho made to him, and to all the warnings 
loved me and gave himself for me. ” No one of (Jod. ]lo lives as though there 
who had not a tlumry to support, would ever i,oavcn and no hell ; no GdH 

think of inirodm-ina an aftor .Iombo of appU. | Savio.ir, (2.) There is need 

cation to exuloni this. Iiu ecd, us an aide i ' , , 

rovionor in ono of oor poriodl.-ai; j ".f « 


the scliemo that cxcludfs h spi'Cial d«“.ign, "‘it 
separates t<»o much tlie atoneminil from liie 
salvation of man. It does not connect those 
that are suvetl. those tluit are rcg»‘ii'Taleil i>y 
divine grace, at all specially ith tlo> aacnlic- 


s»iiin**i* w hicli is noodfuJ to raise up tJj«» 
tlt'atl. 'I’ll** .saiiK* r.'iu.se docs not exist, 
m.ikiiig tlio «‘\i.si(Mirc of that jiowcr 
Met ros, iry , loi'. Jt /.* it fiti'f ih.at U SJU- 1 
nor V'iU in» inon* bo converted l»y hi'< , 


of Chr'st." Another mijtortaiit hraiich ot | j,osvor tlian a iload man will rise 
ovidonco 0 ,. tbi, p.oot lo- in II.,. .|,.....al r..- | I.v lil.onli power. Se 

lntoa.wlocbU,™i | 


Ifitimi w'liich Chrisl m flung siotHiiied t<»M ariiw 1 “ • i i -.i i 

hi. pool*.. ,« timt ... Iool.™„.l, i ‘'vor n... eon.Trted w.tlo.ot 

surety, Mild wliiiu cannut he «‘\|»,aiijcii ! ditocf duifi** .'igoncy, any fOOfe than 
on any other prmcijdc titan that of bpc. iul i l-i/.'«i us vsas raisosl without diMtic 


dcHign. I a .M 

If the q^uestioa w'cre put, hovs' »\e preserve i ,.r 
our couhislency. in tim- miuiifainuig huth flu- . 
general and special vu'w. ue reply. Iirwi. that ' 
if J>otA views are fouti'I ill ■l•r.ptl»r4^ it utallers _ 
not wliether we can ciip aio toe C(,f,./-te»„ v . ' 
betM'cen them or no H<it o if. n h not *' 

difficult as fOfpe Stf||(phl lljjaguif. t«* l olicene 
of God appfdiitiiig a reined) wrh a Kt-oi rnl , io' 
aspect ton ard-tfie race, hut jiit»*Kj,‘'i . j,4ii 

to levur** the »alv»ti4iii ot hi* cho*4*i, people } } ,-4.f 

774CI1 were (ili All do;nl n: ; 

sin that is, all wore Miia»*ri*. Ti.t- l a 
Tkct that he died for all proves tli.at ; 'o 
all wore transgrc'Ofurs. The wor-i ; 4 al 


cy. .\nd tiioro is no iiinro ju^t 
4‘Ia!n holy ti' scrijifion winch ciwi 
v*‘ii of man, than to \ay that In* is 
f,i ‘-.iK Ho 1-4 inwnifiblo to all 
t>p4' li " tJ. if Hod makcih to hiHi ; 
iM-fii if.i4' to.'iil tlio Hutferings of 
iv; nr. ;ni'! to all I lie glories of 
n , 1.4- ItM b a« ihiiugli these did 
x.'t. 4.r .as fh( ugh he had iiftcon” 
111 fMfii, ho* oycH K*c no niere 
} j!i ‘i;oni than the sightless eyc- 
‘ f 'hr* fload ibi in the m.iterial 
! . ■' > f-ar t^i a^ inatfontivc to the 
of Hfol .-hinl ilio ns Ui#t*ar 


“dead" is not unfrcuiiently in j of the ma | tim voice of friend' 

the scriptures to denote the condition ; »hip 4 ,r tb 4 - 4 harms of melody ; and in 
of sinners; sec Eph. ti. I It meaiiH : n world tb.it i'. full of G ml. and tlmi 
not that sinners are in <a// rensi-k,, amj might !>*• fuii of hojur*. he is Using with- 
in nil respects like ^ a lifeic.-s corps**, \ om Hod and wjtho it hofw;' 
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15 And that he died for all, that unto him which died for them, and 
I ^ they which live should not hence- rose a^n. 
forth live unto themselves, but 16 Wherefore henceforth know 

a 1 Cor. C. 19,20. 

15. And that he died for all, Ac. for all others, that his benevolence j 
This verse is designed still further to was so great as to embrace the whole ‘ 
explain the reasons of the conduct of human family in the design of his , 
the apostle, lie had not lived for death, is a reason why they who are 
himself. lie had not lived to ama8.s actually made alive to God should i 
wealth, or to enjoy pleasure, or to ob- consecrate themselves entirely to his ; 
. tain a reputation, lie had lived a life service. The fact that he died for all ; 
of self-denial, and of toil ; and he here evinced such unbounded and infinite | 
states the ^soii why he had done it. benevolence that it should induce us 
It was hooauso he felt that the great who are actually benefited by his 
purpose of the death of the lledeemer death, and who h.avo any .just views of 
was to secure this result. To that it, to devote all that wo have to his . 
Saviour, therefore, who die<l for all, service. Should not henceforth live 
ho consecrated liis talents and his ! unto ourselves. Should not oeek our - 
time, and sought in every way possible own ease and ple.a.sure; should not 
to promote his glory. ^ That they i make it our great ohjoet to promote , 
which live. They who .are true Chris- i our own interest, hut should make it 


I tians, who are m.atlo alive unto (Jod .as 
the result of the <lying love of the Re- 
deemer. .Sinners are dead in sins. 
Christians are alive to the worth of 
the soul, the pre.sence of God.theiin- 
port.anoe of redigion, tlio solemnities 
of eternity: i. c. they aet and feel as 
if these things had a real existence, 
and as if they should ex<‘rt a constant 
influence upon the heart and life. 

[’* They H'hurh tire." Tlii« npiritunl life, 
imiilieik that n rnnii ii nlive to tho 
worth of the flu* jircupuco of Cod. her., 

• hut it inthuHtei komething deeper too. nhieh 
is the/aunctation of those things, and without 
Which ttl% could not exist. Scott paraphrases 
thus, “ IS ere and pardoioHi, and to 

pMsod from death to life and tinyse still 
JAdre explicitly. '* were made supernatiirally 
I alive by his quickening spint and hy faith *n 
I him/* is the root ; the things inentiontHl 
^ in the oomrnerit, the fruit j - this the cause, 
these only the effects ] 

It is observable tluU Paul mnko.s 
, a distinction here between those fijr 
whom Christ died and those who 
Jtettially “ live," thus demonstrating 
that ihere may bo many for whom he 
died who do not live to (lod, or who 
ar9 wot savingly benefited by his 
death/ The atonement was for ail, 
but only a part are|phctually made 
alum. ip ^ God. Multitudes reject it ; 

hdlwO fltet that he died for all ; that 
ho ioidod death for every man, that 
ho not twy died for the elect but 


! the grand ]>urpo.‘ie of our lives to pro- 
I mote his honour, .and to advance his 
1 cause. This is a vital principle in 
i religion, and it is exceedingly irnpor- 
! tnnt to know what is meant by living 
I to ourselves, and whether wo do it. 
i It is done in the following, and per- 
I Imps ill some oilier w.ays. (1.) When 
' men seek pleasure, gain, or reputation 
as the controlling principle of their 
liv<*8. ('J.) Win*!) they are regardless 
of the riyhts of otlicrs, and sacrifice 
! all tlie claims which others have on 
, them in order to secure the OfU'ance- 
ineiit of their own purposes ami ends, 
t-’l.) When they are regardless of the 
wants of others, and turn a deaf ear 
to all theappoals which charity makes 
to them, ami have no time to give to 
serve them, and no money to spore to 
alleviate their wants ; and especially 
when they turn a deaf ear to the op- 
peals which are made for the difl^ision 
of the gospel to the lienightod ami 
perishing. (4.) When their main 
purpose is the aggranditement of 
their own familie**, for their fiuuilies 
are but a dilfiision of self. And, (5^ 
When they seek their own salvation 
only from selfish motives, and not 
from a desire to honour God. Mul- 
titudes are selfish even in their re- 
ligion ; and the main purpose which 
they have in view', is to promote their 
own objects, amh not the honour of 
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the Master whom they profess to serve, is regarded as alJ the property of his 
They seek and profess religion only master. lie is bound to go where his 
because they desire to esca]^ from master chooses ; to execute the task I 
wrath, and to obtain the happiness of which he assigns ; to deny himself at 
heaven, and not from any lore to the his master’s will ; and to come and 
Redeemer or any desire to honour lay the avails of nil his toil and skill 
him. Or they seek to build up the at his mai-fer's feet. He is regarded j 
interests of their own church and j as having been imrehased with money ; 
party, ancLall their seal is expended | and the purohase money is supposed 
on that and that alone, without any 1 to give a right to his time, his talents, 
real desire to honour the Saviour. Or , his 8<TvitM*>, and his soul, Such as 
though iM the church, they are still , the slave is supjjosod to heoomo by 
selfish, and live wholly to themselves, j purch.ase. jind hy the op<Tation of 
They live for fashion, for gain, for | human laws, the (’hristiau boeomes 
reputation. They practice no self- . hy the jmrehaso of tiie Son of (Jod. 
denial; they make no effort to ad- and by the voluntary rerdgnitioii of 
vanco the cause of God the Saviour, him ns the master, and as having a 
51 fivt unto him. Unto the Lord right to all th.it we hai e and are. To 
Jesus Christ. To live to him is tiu« < him all belongs ; and all Hbould he 
opposite to living unto ourselves. It employed in endeavouring to promote 
is to seek hi.s lumour ; to feel that we his glory, .and in iohanemg his cause, 
belong to him ; timt all our lime and . Which dicif fur them, aiul rote 
talents: all our strength of intellect ' aoiiin, I’aul here the grounds 

and body ; all the avails of our skill of the obligation under which he felt 
I and toil, all belong to Inin, and should luni'clf placed, to Ij\e not unto him- 


! be employed in Ins servic<\ 


self but unto Clnixf. ^1.) The first 


j have talents by which wc can intlu- the f.jet tbaf (’ln i''t bail for 
I once other minds, they .dtould be cm- Inni. and for all In.'* people. T)»e effect j 
! ployed to honour the Saviour. If we • of that death w.i-. tlic saim* as a pur- I 
liavc skill, or strength to labour by cbaNC. It u a purch.ase ; see Mote, 1 
which wc can make money, we should 1 Uor. m. -’u : mi. ‘JJ ; comp. 1 Pet. i. j 
feel that it all belongs to him, and l-S I'k i2.) Tin- sei ond is, that ho 
should be employed in his servu c. If , had risen again from t lie dead. To ! 
we have property, we should feel that this fact Paul traced all his hopes of i 
it is his, and that he has a claim upon etiTnal life, and of the resurrection 
it all, and that it should be honestly j from the dead ; see Horn. iv. 25. As 
consecrated to his cause. .\nd if we we have the hoj»e of the resurrection 
are endowed wit li a sjunt of enterprise, ' from the dead only from the filet that 
and are fitted hy n.inmj to encounter ; he rose; as he has " brought life and 
perils in distant and barbanous climes, i immortality to light,” and hath in this 
as Paul was, we .should feel like him j way ’* abolished divith ” (2 Tim i. 10); 
that wo are bound to devote all en- j as a!) the pro’^jmet of entering world 
tirely to his service, and to the pro- j where tbiTc in nodeatii and no gra^e 
motion of his cause, A servant, a , is to be tr.ieed fo tin; rciiurrection ot 
slave, docs nut live to himself but to ihe .Saviour, »>» we are bound by every 
his master. His person, his lime, his ohhg;*!ion ot gratitude to devote our- 
limbs, his talents, and tlie avails of hn* Selves without any reserve to him. To 
industry are not n*garded as his own. lum.and him alone should we live; and 
Ho is judged incapable of holding any in his cau.se our lives should be, as 

nroperty which is not at the dis{H»it.ai I^aul's was, a living sacrifice, holy and 
of his master. If ho has strength, it , acceptable m his sight, 
is his master’s. If he has skill, the Id. Wherffon hrnccfttrth. In view 
avails of it are his master's. If he is i of the feet tlmt the. Lord Jesus died 
an ingenious mechanic, or lalxiurs in | for all men, and rose again. The 
any department ; if he is amiable, effect of that has l>een to ebanga all 
kind, gentle, and faithful, and adapU'd our feelings, .and to give us entirely 
to be useful in an eminent degree, it ' new views of men, of ourselves, and of 
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wc no man after llio flcRh: yea, 
though we have known Christ after 

the Mosniah, s(i that wf h.'i\c I>ecoino 
new cr(,*aturcs. word “ hence - 

forth” (asTtf T«y rncanH properly 

from the present fiinc ; hut there is 
no lrnpropri(‘ty in snf»|>r)sing that Paul 
refers t(» the tTme wiien ho first ^il)- 
tained <‘orrc<'t views of the Messiah, 
and that he means from that time. 
His mind 8<M*ins to have been thr»»wn 
hack to the period when these new 
views hurst upon his soul ; and the 
sentiment is. that from the time wluui 
he olitaimul tho.-e new views, he had 
resolved to kimw no on<‘ after tlie 
flesh. \ Kiioif 1(7' no tmni. The 
word ii iii/tr here { attfiiv) is used in the 
sense of, we form our estimate of; we 
jmlt'e ; we arc infliKUiee.l by. Our 
estimate of man is formed by other 
tiows that! aei'ordiiitt to the tlevh. 

fa Ih* jh}<h. A gnuit 
many ditlerent interpretations have 
bcH'n proposed oft his expression, whnli 
it is not iK'edful here to rejieat. i’lie 
meaning is, ju’idiahiy, that in his esti- 
mate of tnen li<‘ M.'is not influenced hy 
tin' views which an* taken hy those 
who ari' unnuiewed, and w'hu arc un- 
acquainted w it h the truths of n'demp- 
tion. It. iiia> include a great many 
ihmgs. ami perhaps the loliowing. 
(1.) 11c was not inihiem-ed inhiso'-ti- 
inatc of men hy a retjai.)! to tlieir 
birth, or country. He did not furm 
; an attachment to a dew becau'-c be 
I was a dew, or to a (ientde hecauxe 
he wa.s a (ientilc. lie had leanie<| 
that ('lirist died for all, and he felt 
, ilisposcd (o ri'gartl all alike. (2.1 !!<• 

' was not influenced in his estimate t»f 
nu*n hy their rank, and wealth, and 
oftiee. Ht'foro his eonviTsion he had 
I been, but now he learned to look oy 
their moral character, and to regard 
that a.s making tin* only perinaueni, 
and really important distiueiionamong 
men. lie did not »*steem one man 
highly hi’ uiusc he w a.s of ebwated rank, 
or of gre.,»t wealth, and another less 
bocaiise he was i*f a ditferent rank in 
life, V‘l ) '“‘’b' also inelude the 

idea, that be had left hi^ own kindred 
and friends on account of superior 
attachment to Christ. He had 
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the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we hifa no more. 


parted from them to preach the .goB- 
pel. He was not re.strained hy their 
opinions ; he was not kept from going 
from land to land hy love to them. It 
is probable that they remained Jews. 
It in.ay he, that they woresjpposcd to 
him, and to hi.s effVirt*^ in the cause of 
the lled<‘erner. It may be that they 
would have disniis.sed him from a work 
so self-<lonytiig, and so arduous, and 
where he would he exjmsed to so much 
persecutien and eoiitiuiipt. It m.ay ho 
that they would h.ive .set before him 
the acUantages of his birth and edu- 
eatir>n ; would have reminded him of 
hi.s early brilliatit [>ros[>ecili ; and 
wuuhi have used all the means possible 
to dissuade liini from emharking in a 
cause bki' that in which Ik; was en- 
gaged. Tlie iiassage here mi'ans that 
I’aul was influenced by none of these 
eonsidtT.itions. In early life he had 
bi'en. Jf«* had prided himself on rank, 
ami on talent. 11(* was proud of bis 
own ad\anfages as a Jew ; and he 
<*.stimatc<| wurtli by rank, and by na- 
tional distinction, ifliil. iii. I — 0. Ho 
bad ilespi.sed < 'liristiams on account 
of tlieir being the Atllow(*rs of the 
man of Na/arctb ; and tliere can be 
no r<*ax(ui ti> «loub( that he partook of 
the eonnuon ft'cliugs of hi.s eountry- 
imui ami lield in contempt the whole 
tieidiie world. Hut hi.s vii'ws were 

elianircd si, mm h ('hangc.l as to 

make It proper to pay that he was a 
new creatur*'. vcr. 17. "When eon- 
lerfed, he did m t confer with flesh 
and blo«<l ((Jal. i. Iflt; and in the 
.schoed of Christ, he had learned that 
if :i man was his diseiple, he must be 
willing to forsake father and mother, 
ami sistt'r and brother, and to hate his 
own life that he flight honour him, 
l.uke xiv. 20. He had formed hi« 
prim iple of action now from a higher 
standard than any reganl to rank, or 
wealth, or nntuuial distinction ; and 
had risen above them all. and now 
estimated men not by these extemai 
and factitious ndiantages, but by a 
reference tv tln'ir piT-sonal character 
and moral worth. iVti, t/totwh tec l 
/uici' IiieitM CAtttsf after fA«r /rtk. 
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j Though in common with the Jewish 
1 nation wo expected a Messiah who 
' would bo a temporal prince, and who 
would be distinguished for the distim*- 
tions which are valued atnong men, 
yet we have changt'd (*ur estimate of 
him, and judge of him in this way no 
longer. There e.ui he no doubt th.it 
P.'iul, in eonwiton with Ins eountry- 
nien, had expected a Mes*«iah who 
would he a inaL'nificent terupttra! 
jirinoo and coroiiUTtu’. <tiie who they 
suj>pnsed would he a w orthy successor 
of David and Solomon. Tlie eoming 
of such a prince, Paul had ei>nfidently 
expected. He expected no other' 
Messiah. He hail tixed his hopes on 
that. This is what is meant l>\ the 
expres^on ‘ kn<»w (.'hrist after the 
li(‘8h.’ It does not ine.'in that he had 
seen him in tlie flesh, hut tliat he had 
formed. .«o to speak, carnal views of 
him. and such as men of tlii.s world 
regard as grand and magnificent in a 
inonan h and <’en<iueror. lb- had had 
no correct views (if his spinttial . Ii.ar 
acter. and of tlu‘ juire and ledy pur- 
poM‘S for wliich he wouiil come mto 
the world. * Ytf nuu' ht in-^fotth 
/vooc II ■’ film no iti'it’i'. \Ve know iu!ii 
no more m this niannoi Our con 
ceptions and\iew'. of Imn arc chanir<al. 
We no tiuire retianl him act'iirding to 
the tlcsh ; wi' no lonycp cm the 
.Messiah wiio was to come a - a tem- 
poral prince and warrior; hut we look 
on him as a spiritna! Saviour, a He- i 
deeiner from sin. 'I'he idea is, that I 
his views of him had heeii entirely 
ehanged. It does not mean, an our 
translation would .«eem to imply, that 
Paul wduhl have no further ae«juaint- 
a'lce with (‘hrisf, hut it means that 
f’r<»m the moment of his rori\er-itofi h<* 
had laid a.side all lus flews of liis beui^r 
a temporal sov* reign, and ail his feel- 
ings that he was to fa* honoured «*ni> | 
hecau.se he Mlppo-ed that he would ; 
liave an 4'Ie\aled rank among the j 
monarchs of tl'e earth Locke and * 
Maeknight, it seems to me, have | 
strangely mi«>taken this passage*. The i 
fonner renders it. * Lor if 1 myself j 
have gloried in this, that (‘tiri«t was 
him w‘lf circumcised as I am, and was 
of my Wooid and natmn. 1 ilo so now 
fiO more any loi»g>T.'’ The same suh- 


Rtaiitialiy i.s tlu' mcw of M.n kniirht, 
Clarke as strangely niisl.ikes i*. when 
he says that it meuns tlint Ih.ul could 
m*t prize now a man w!\o w.as a sim.cr 
Iw'cause he wa.s allied to th«' r(*>al 
family of David, nor prize a man Ic 
cans<» he ha<l .sioui (’I ri.sf in the tle^h 
The correct view, a.« it seems to im*. 
is givmi above. And the t/orfriu- 
which is t.Tught lu‘re ).<«. that at con 
version, the views ari* e.ssentiallt 
clianged. and that the ( (‘iiverfcd man 
has a view of th(‘ S.iMuiir entindy 
ditfcnMit from w hat he had hcfor»‘ He 
may iH*t. like Paul.haie reg.arih'd Idm 
as a temporal ]>rin< e ; he m.ay not 
have looked to iiini as a mighty mnn- 
areh, but hi.s \icw.s in regard ti' Ills 
person, character, work, .and lovcli- 
ue^« will be (Uitireiv (diange»l. He 
will SCO .a beauty in liis idiar.i'ter 
whicli In* ne\cr s.aw- )»ot'ore. Hefon'. 
he regarded him as a r<“>i out of dry 
ground ; as the (h d>: *-d man of Nar 
ar<*(h ; as having nothing in his idiar- 
h f to be do icfd, or III ri'toler him 
loioly t Da. hi) ’; but at C(-nversion, 

tie* M*'ws aro ( hangeij. JL* |w socn 

to !)(> tbe <du<*f aii)i ng fiui thousand 
and altoiouhor !oM*ly ; a, j ttri*, and 
li«>:\,aitd b« ne\ oh'j t , ;\i nii^'hl j , and 
great, and glonou'* , a-* ndinitely he- 
n**voh nt . as hoi-U m his precepts, 
boi ly in his hh.. tovdy in his death, 
lovely in his revtirrect ion, arid as moi^t 
glorious ;is h<‘ IS si atf'd on the nglil 
hand of (jod. He is seen to ho a ,sa 
Moiir 4 xai'tly adapted to the condition 
and w.'Hit.s of the soul ; ami tin* .sou! 
yields its* lf to him to be n deetned I'V 
liim .alone Tln-n; is oo ebange of 
view so marked and ile< i led as that 
of th*' sinfier in regard ro tb/* Lord 
.le.ii- I f.ri't at /us conversion , a»»d 
ii IS a < h »r proof t/iat we have never 
/.eeii f.orn agaiti if our viewn in refer- 
«*nce to him have moer undergone any 
change. " M’hat Ihiitk veof (‘hrint 
in a «pie«(ti«»n the answer to which wi!! 
determine any man’.s character, .and 
deimm strati' whether he j« or is not 
a child of Hod. Ttndal has more 
correctly eKj»res«ied the miim- nt’ 
thii» th.an our translation, '‘'rhotuh 
we have known <.'hnst after tie 
fle!»h, now henceforth know we J,t?u 
»o no more." 
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17 Therefore if any man be 
in Christ, he is ^ a new « creature: 

1 Ut him hr.. a John. 3. 3; Gal. C. 15. 

17. Therefore if any man be in 
Christ. The phraHC to “ he in Christ,” 
evidently means to he united to Christ 
by faith ; or to in liirn as the branch 
is in the vine — ^that is, so united to 
tho viiKi, or so in it, as to derive all 
its nourishment and support from it, 
and to Imj .sustained entirely by it. 
John XV. 2, “ Kvery branch in me.” 
ver. 4, “ Abide in me, and I in you.” 
” Tho branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself exc<*pt it abide in the vine ; no 
more can ye excejit ye abide in me.” 
Seo also vor. — 7, see Jv’oto on John 
XV. 2, To he “ in ('hrist ” denotes a 
more tender and eloso union ; and 
implies that all <mr support is from 
him. All our strength is derived from 
him ; and denote.s further that >ve 
shall p.'irtake of his fulne.ss, and share 
in his feliejty and glory, as the brunch 
partakes of the strength and vigour of 
the jiaront vine. I’he word “ there- 
fore” ('w^’Ti) hero implie.s that the 
reason why Paul infers that any one 
is a new creature who is in Chri.st is 
that which is stated in tho previous 
verse; to wit, the change of views 
in regard to the Kech'einer to which 
bo thorc refers, ami whi»di was so 
great as to constitute a change like a 
new creation. I’lie attirmation liere 
is universal, if any man be in 
Christ that is.allwlio become true 
(’liristians — umlergo .Mich a eh.ange 
in their views and feelings as to make 
it proper to say of them that they aro 
now creatures. No matter what they 
havo been before*, whether moral or 
immoral ; whether intidels or specula- 
tive believers ; whetlier amiable, or 
debased, sensual and polluted, yet if 
they become Christians they all ex- 
perience such a change as to make it 
proper to say they an* a new creation. 
^ A new creature. Marg. l«t him | 
1^,” This is one of the instances in 
which the margin has given a less ; 
correct trauslation than is in the text. 
Tho idea evidently is, not that he | 
, auffht to be a new creature, but that | 
! he is ill fact ; not that he owjht to 


old things are passed away; behold, 
* all things are become new. 

b l8. Ri. 17; Ue. 21. 6. 


live as becomes a new creature — 
which is true enough — but that he will 
in fact live in that way, and manifest 
tho characteristics of the new crea- 
tion. The phrase “ a new creature ” 
(xunn itTtnt) occurs also in Gal. vi. 
15. The wrord rendered ” creature ” 
(MrUif) means jiropcrly in tho New 
Testament, rrcofioM. It denotes, (1.) 
The act of creating (Horn. i. 20); (2.) 
A created thing, a creature ( Horn. i. 
2.’»): and refers (<x) To tho universe, 
or creation in general ; Mark x. 0 ; 
xiii. 0 — 1 1 ; 1 Pet. iii. 4. (/*) To man, 

mankind ; Mark xvi. lo ; Cot, i. 2J. 
Here it moans a now creation in a 
moral sen.se, and the phrase new crea- 
ture is eijuivaient to the expression 
in Kph. iv. 24, " The now man, which 
after (Jod is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” It means, evi- 
dently, that there is a change pro- 
duced in tlie renow'cd heart of man 
that is equivalent to the act of crea- 
tion, and that hears a strong resem- 
hlanco to it — a change, so to speak, 
as if the man was made over again, 
and had become new. 'Plic inode or 
manner in which it is done is not de- 
scribed. nor should tho words be 
presses! to tho quick, a.s if the process 
w<*re the same in both cases — for tho 
words are here evidently figurative. 
Hut the phrase implies evidently the 
following things. (l.)That there is 
an exertion of divine power in tho 
conversion of the sinner as really as 
in the act of creating the world out of 
nothing, and that this is as indispen- 
sable in the one Vase as in the other. 
(2.) That a change is produced so 
great as to make it proper to say that 
he is a new man. lie has new views, 
new motives, new principles, new ob- 
jwts and plans of lifie. He seeks 
new purposes, and he lives fbr now 
ends, if a drunkard becomes re- 
formed, there is no impropriety in 
saying that be is a new man. If a 
man who was licentious becomes pore, 
there is no impropriety in saying that 
he is not the same man that he was 
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18 And all things are of God, who ! Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 


hath reconciled “ us to himself by 


the ministry of rocoiieiliulion ; 


a Col. l. 20. 


before. Such expressions arc com- 
mon in all languages, and they are as 
proper as they .are cumin on. There 
♦> such a change as to make the 
language prop<'r. And so in the con- 
version of a sinner. There i# a 
change so deep, so clear, so entire, 
and so abiding, that it is proper to 
say, here is a new creation of Gbd — a 
work of the divine power as decided 
, and as glorious ns when God created 
all things out of nothing. There is 
no other moral change that takes 
place 4 ^n earth so deep, an«! radical, 
i and thorough as the change at con- 
version. And tluTc is no otlier where 
there is so much proprndy in ascrih- 
, ing it to the niiglUy power of (iod. 

Olfl thiiH/x arc fxtffrtl awau. The 
! old views in regard to the ]V!essiah, 

! and in regard to men in g<Micral, ver. 

! Id. Itut I'anl also gives this .a gen- 
eral form of expression, and says that 
, old things in general have passi'd 
away — rcfcrritig t<j <‘\cry thing. It 
I was true of all who were convcrt«*d 
I that old things had passed awav. And , 
' it may inclmlc tlie following things. ' 
i { 1.) In regard to the Jews — that their ' 
, former prejudices against fhristianity. 

their nattiral pride, and spirit of 
; s<'ducing others , their attachment to 
I their rites and eereinoiiies, and de- 
j pendence on them for salvation ha<I 
! all passc-d away. They now re- | 
J nounced that iiidefien donee, relied on . 
the merit* i*f the Saviour, and eni- i 
hraeed all as hrethren who were of i 
the family of (‘hri.st, (2./ In regard ; 
to the (Jentilos— their ati.aehiu4«nt to j 
' idols, their Jove of sin and degrad.ation. ; 

, their depeiidenee on their <»wu works, t 
‘ nad passed away, and they had re- ] 

! nounced all tin'sc* thing*, and had 
’ come to mingle their hopes with 
i those of the converted Jew*, and with 
f all who wen* the friend* of the llc- 
^ deomer. (3,) In regard to ail, it is 
j also true that obi thing* pa** away. | 
! Their former pn*judiee», opinion*, j 
; Ikabits.attacbiMentA pa»«away. Their 
5 mpreine love of »t*lf pa»*e* away. 


Their love of sins pn.'isos away. Their 
love of the world passe* away. Their 
huprt'ine attachment to their earthly 
friends rather than God pa.'e*es away. 
Their love of sin, fheir .len.suality, 
pride, vanity, h>\iiy. .ambition, passes 
away. Tliere is a deep and railieal 
change on all tln’se subjects, — a 
change whiidi com wo- may at the new 
birth ; which is carried on by ]»ro- 
greasive H.aiictification ; and whn h is 
coHsmtouated at death and in heaven. 

; i lit'hoid, alf (hitti/f arc Iwcowo- n< if, 
Thai i«, ail things in view of tin* riiiiid. 
The pur)>o,<.eM of lifi*. the fe<‘ling.* of 
the heart, the primiph's of action, 
all become new. The tkiidersianding 
IS eonsi'crated to new »d»jee(s. the 
l»ody is emploved in new Hcnu’e. the 
Iwart fiirniH iM'wattaeliinents. Nothing 
can he more ‘.tnkinglv descriptive of 
the fact.H in convi-rsnui than this : 
nothing iiK're entirely a<-corda with 
the fet-lingH of the nev^-horn soul. All 
i.H new. 'riiere are new view* of God, 
arid of ( hri'ot, new <tf 

ihi.* world and <tf the world to come ; 
new- viow.H of initii and of duty , un«l 
every thing is seen in a new aspect 
and with new feeling,*. Nothing i* 
more coinmon in young eonierts lliaii 
such f«*elingH, and indtnng is more 
common than for them to say that ail 
thing* are new. The Uihle M‘«*jns to 
he a in*w hook, and though they may 
have often read it lM‘ff»re, y‘-t there is 
.a iH'.auty about it which they n<*\er 
»aw hefnn*. and whn h they wonder 
they haw not la f^re percened. Tlnj^ 
wholit fjoe of nature wems to tln*fn 
to he changed, and they seem to la* in 
a new wuritl. The lit!)*, and vah*s, 
and Mtrearns : the sun, tlte star*, the 
grove*, the forests, seem to he new. 

A new licauty i* spre.ad over them 
all ; and tln-y now see them to Im the 
work of God, and hi* glory i* Hj>r4 ad 
over them all. and they can neio »a) . 

“ My Father mwdft them all." 

The heaven* and the earth are hlied 
with new wonder*, and all things 


i 
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! seem now to spoak forth the praiso when they lay aside their enmity 
of (led. Even the very counteiianres and become friends. Thenceforward 
of friendH seem to be new ; and there they are agreed, and live tnijether 
are new feelings towards all men ; a without alienation, heart-burnings, 
new kiml of lo\e to kindred and jealousies, and strife. So between 
friends ; and a love before unf»*lt for Cod and man. There was a vari- 
cnernies ; and a new love for all man- anco ; there was an alienation. Man 
kind. was alien.ated from God. lie had no 

1 8. vf ?e/ O'// filings arc of Ood. This love for him. lie disliked liis govern- 
refers partienlarly to tlie thini*.; in rnent and laws. lie was unwilling to 
j qii<"‘tion, the renowing of the heart, he restrained. lie sought liis own 
i and the influ<*nees hy which l*aul had [doa.siire. He was proud, vain, self- 
I hfM'ii bnuight to a state of wjliinjrnosK eonfident. lb* was not pleased with 
' to b»rsaV.(' all, and to devote hi.H lifo to the character of God, or with his 
i the H<'lf-dciiying lahoui’s invoi^< d m j elaini.s, or hi« plans. .\nd in like 
I the purpose of making fh<* ,S;j\ i<iur | manner. (! oil Mnn dis/dfvzsfy/ with the 
known. He lu.'ikes t lie statement f/cw- I pride, the sensuality, the rebellion, 

' rnt/, however, showing his l.elief that I tlu‘ hauuriitini'NS of man. He wa.s dis- 
not only these things were produceil | pleaded tha* his Jaw had hejiu vio- 
by (iuti, lint that rr// tilings were un I.a'ed. atid tliat man had cast oil 
der his direelion, and Mibjeet to lij.s , his government. Now reeonciliation 
control. Nothing that lie had done 4*ouid take place only when these 
was to be traeed to his own agtmey or r inses of alienation should be hiid 
, po\\(T, but Goil was to lie aekiu'W- . a ide. and A^hen God and man should 
' ledg<;ih‘verywb(*re. 'I'hi.H great truth he brought to harmony ; when m.'in 
, Paul Jiever forgot : and In* nev(‘r suf* -iMoild hiy aside his lov** of sin. and 
fered himself to lose Mglit of it. It lemld he pardoned, and >\lien, there- 
was in his viiwv a enrdinat ami glorious fore. God could eonsistenily treat him 
truth: and he kept its infliienci' always as a friend. 'I'he Greek word whieh 
before his niimi and his heart. In i.s In're u.sed (*«rx>,>.aV.r&> ) me.ans j>ro- 
thi* important statminait wliieh -fol- perly to change ag.ainst any tiling ; to 
I lows, llii'i’efore, about the ministry of e\eliang<‘ for any thing, for money, or 
I reconciliation. hi' deeply feels th.at tlie for any article. — In the 

j wlndi* jdan, and .all th«* suem'ss nhi<*h .\<*w Te't.amenf jt mean.s to change 
' has attended the plan. Avas to he one per>on to.w.ards another; that is. 
traeed not H* lie< ye.al. or lidelity, or to reconcile f > any one ; see Note on 
skill, but to the agency id' tJod ; see Horn. v. IP. It nniveys the idea of 
Note on 1 ('or iii. P. 7. * P A'- /i-tfli proitucing a so that one who 

rt'conrihil ns to Jiimst’l/. The word is alienated should be brought to 
fit here im Indes, ihuibTle.s«.. all who , fnendshiji. < >f course, all the c/eia./c 
were I'liristians — wliethor .leiv.s or i whn-h takes pl.ace mii.st be ivn the 
; (Jentiles, or whate\er was tlu'ir rank, part of man, for God will not change, 
Thev h.ad all been brought into.a state and the juirpo.se of the plan of recen- 
i^'f reconeiliation, or agivement wiih j eiliatiou is to effect such a change in 
; (lod through the Lord .le.«us Christ, man a.s to make him i a fiirt reconciled 
Before they were opposed to (ioil. to (lod. and at agreement with him. 

: They had violated his laws. Tlu'v > There were indeed obstacles to recon- 
’ were his enemies. But hy the mean.s eiliation oii the }*art of God. but they 
of the plan of sahaiion they had bei'n did rmt arise from any unwdllingnoas 
brought into a state of agreement, or to be reeonciled ; from any reluctance 
liarmony. and were united in feeling to treat bis creature ns his friend ; 
and in aim w ith him. Two men wh<» hut they arose from the fact that 
have been alienated by prejudice, by man had ."inned. and that (Jod was 
{>a«sion. or by interest, an* reeoneiliHl jmt ; that such is the pi'rf©<‘iion of 
when (he cause of the alienation is (itnl that he rownot treat the good and . 
nuuoviHl, on whichever side it may «‘vil alike : and that, therefore, if he 
have existed, or if on both sides, and should treat man hia friend, it waa 
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npccBfanr that in some proper var he 
iihouhi maintiun the honour of his law, 
and show his hatred of sin. and should 
secure the cojjversion and future 
obedience of the otfemler. All this 
(jod proposed to secure by fhe atone- 
ment made by tlu' Hedeiuner, rendor- 
inR it con.Histent for him to exercise 
the benevolence of his n.dure, and to 
pardon the olfend«T. Itut («od is rud 
changed. Th<> jdan r*f reconciliation 
has made no chancre in his chanacter. 
It has not made him a dilferent heinjr 
from what lie w.ns before. There is 
often a mistake on this subject : and | 
nnuj .seem to supp(»se (bat (todwa.s| 
on’i/tH'tlhf stern, and uninen iful, and ; 
inexorable, and tbaf he has been 
mild ar^d for^'ivine j^y ilie atonement. 
Hut it IS lud so. \o <'lianj;e has Immui 
mad<* in (Jod ; none luu'ded to be 
maile ; none be made. He was 

u/iCdo/jf mild, ami nii'rciful. ami tjoinl ; 
and the gift of a Saviour ami the plan 
of r(‘eonciii;itioii ».< jiisf ntt t’.t /tn ffiiui 
<>/ Itiif erA/imi/ u I’/liKiif 'fn fa u. 

When a liifln'r si/es a «*b!l<l struci’ling- 
in the stream, and in dani'er of 
drewiiinir. tfie peril and flo' cries 4*f 
the child make no in tloM bar 

.leter f)i tijc f.itber, I'Ut Mo ti his 

lormcr love for the chihl that he would 
plunge into the sin am at the hazard 
of his own life to .save him, .So it IS 
with (io<i. Such was hi.s orimnal 
love fir m.an, and his disposition to 
sho'.^ inen-y, that he would huluiut to 
any sacrifice, except that of truth 
and justice, in order that he iiiipht 
.save him. Hence he sent his onU 
Son to die— not to change Ids own 
charaeter ; not to make himself a dif- 
ferent being from wbat be was, but in 
itrder to show bi^ love and bis re.adi- 
iiess to forgive when it could be < «ui- 
sistently done. “ Ovd to Itord 
tiorld THAT he sent his only be 
gotten Son." John in, HJ. ^ Jtu 
Juitu ('hriit. Hy the agency, or 
medium of Jesus Chnkt. He was the 
mediator to inierjKjse in the work of 
reconciliation. And he was abund- 
.intly qualified for this work, and was 
the omy tieing tliat has lived iti this 
world who was qualified for it. For, 
(1.) He waa endowed with a divine 
and human nature— the nature of 


both the partie.s at cm- Hod .and | 
man. and thus, in ilu' i:n cuage of 
Job. could “ hay his blind U[ on both." 1 
Job IX. .‘»d. (1?.) He was intimately j 

acquainted with both tbe parlies, .and ! 

‘ knew w hat was necilfiil to be done, 
i He knew Hod (he I ’athcr so wi ll that 
' he could say, " No man kliowcth the 
j FathiT but the .*s»*Ti." Mat. xi. 'J7 
j And be knew man .ho well (hat it eoubi 
' be said of him. be iiced*‘d net that 
j any should testify of man. for he knew 
j what was in man," John ii. ‘J.'V. No 
one can be a meili.itor who in not .ac- 
I quainted with the feeltngH, views, 

' desires, claims, or ]•n*jmliccs ef both 
the parlu's .at i'-sm*. (d. ) He was the 

/rifud of both the p.arties. ll> honi 
No m.at) ever iloubted tlii.s. or 
had any rea'<on t<» call if in question, 
ami he wa.s alw.avs ile -irons <>f jrcenr. 
tm;allthai ( iod claimed, and of i indi- 
eatiiig him, and he never ahaiuloned 
any thing tliat tb>d had a right to 
elaiim .Xml /<> Ho 

‘•Itowed tbi>- III all hlH life, He sought 
hh welfare in e\eiw way possible, and 
rave bimseif for bim. Yet no one is 
qiialilb’d to act the mediator's part 
who iH ti >1 tin* common friend of both 
tin* parties ;it i-i-ne. and who will not 
•■eik the wellare, the right, or the 
honour of both. M ' Hi* was willing , 
to sutlersiny thing from either party 
in order to prodme reconeiliatmn, 
rptm till* hand of (bid he wn.s willing 
lo enduro all that he de«*med to he 
necessary, in iTder to ffn>w bi,Hbatr»*d 
I of Kill by bi.s vi'-anous sutferings, and , 

' to make ;in ;itoriement ; ami from tbe 
j baud of man he was willing to endure . 
Jail Ho* reproai b, and ( ontumely. ami 
; scorn wbieb could l-e posHildy invidied 
! in the work of iiidu' ing in.in to Iw j 
j reconciled to (iod. — And, ( r» > He has 
! n*nioved aU thf* obstaoleh wbu'h ex- 
i^-Hteil to .a reconciliation. On the 
i part of Hod, he has made it consistent 
i for him to jiardoii. lU*. has made an 
1 atonement, so that (iod can be just 
! while be justifies the sinner. He has 
i maintained lus trnih, and justice, and 
! secured the stabiliiy of his moral 
f government while he aiimits ofTender* 
i to his favour. And on the j-art of 
' man, he, by the agency of bi* .Spirit, 

* overconicft tbe unwillingness of ih« 
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19 To wit, that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world 
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unto hhnself, not imputing their 
trespasses ^ unto them ; and hath 

a Ko. 3. 24, 2.^. 

sinner to be reconciled, humbles his 
pride, shows him his sin, changes his 
heart, subdues his enmity against 
God, and secures in fact a harmony 
of feeling and purpose between God 
and man, so that they shall be recon- 
ciled for ever. ^ And hath given to 
ui. To us the apostles and our fel- 
low-labourers. ^ The ministry of 
reconciliation. That is, of announc- 
ing to men the nature and the condi- 
tions of this plan of being reconciled. 
“We have been appointed to make this 
known, and to press its acceptation 
on men ; sec vcr. 20. 

19. To wit (Greek, 'Hi in), namely. 
This verse is designed further to state 
the nature of the jdan of reconcilia- 
tion, and of the message with which 
they were intrusted. It contains an 
abstract, or an epitome of tin* whole 
plan ; ami is one of those emphatic 
passages in which Paul eonifiresses into 
a single sentence the suhstanee of the 
whole plan of redemption. 1[ That 
Ood was in Christ. That God was by 
Christ (Iv by means of Christ; 

by the asreney, or inediatorship of j 
Chnst. Or it may moan that God 
was united to Christ, and manifested 
himself hy him. So l>oddridge inter- 
prets it. C'liristwas the mediator by 
means of whom God designed to ac- 
complish the great work of r<*<-<meiiia- i 
tion. ReconciUny the world unto 

kimsrlf. The world here evidently 
means the human race generally, 
without distinetiou of nation, age, or 
rank. The whole world was alienated 
from him, and he sought to have it 
reconciled. 'J'his is one 
proof that God de.'«igned that the plan , 
of salvation should lie adaptetf to all 
men ; see Note on ver. 14. It may be 
observed further, that Ood sought that 
tho world should Xw reconciled. Man 
did not seek it. He had no plan for it. 
lie did not desirt* it. He had no way to 
e0h»cl it. It was the offended party, not 
the offending, that sought to be rt'con- 
oiled ; and ibis shows the strength of { 
bif love. It wa« love for enemies and j 

alienated beings, and love evinced to * 
them by a most earnest desire to be- 
come their friend, and to be at agree- 
ment with them ; comp. Note on Rom. 

V. 8. Tindal renders this very accur- 
ately, “ For God was in Christ, and 
made agreement between the world 
and himself, and imputed not their 
sins unto them.” % Not imputing 
their trespasses. Not reckoning their 
tran-sgressions to them ; that is, for- 
giving them, pardoning them. On 
the moaning of the word impute, see 
Note, Rorn. iv. 3. Tho idea here is, 
that God did n#t charge oil* them 
with inexorable severity and stem 
justice their offences, hut graciously 
provided a plan of pardon, and offered j 
to remit their sins on the conditions 
of the gospel. Tho plan of recon- ; 
ciliation demonstrated that ho was i 
not disposed to imj»ute their sins to 
them, as he might have done, and to i 
punish them with unmitigated severity ■ 
for their crimes, but was more dis- 
posed to pardon and forgive. And it ; 
may bo here asked, if God was not dis- 
1 posed to charge with unrelenting 
[severity tluir oivu sins to their ac- ; 

1 <‘ouiit, hut was rather disposed to par- * 
(don them, can mo believe that ho is 1 
di.'jposed to charge on them the sin of 
another * If he does not charge on 
them with inexorable and unmitigated 
severity their tuca transgressions, will 
he charge on them with unrelenting 
severity — or at all — the sin of Adam? 
sec Note on Rom. v. 19. Tho senti- 
ment here is, that God is not disposed i 
or inclined to charge tho transgres- 1 
sions of men upon them ; he has no j 
pleasure in doing it ; and therefore he « 
has provided a plan by which they 
may lie pardoned. At the same time 
it is true that unless their sins are 
pardoned, justice will charge or im- 
pute their sins to them, and will exact 
punishment to the uttermost. 

•«pf>lenent«r)r Kote* Mt Be* 
raMtis V. 12. m, whore tb« eabjiNrt of imputiNi ; 

' MO t« ronwdered at Irnittli. Tk» Off oment by 
; whidb Uis sotbor aMrmpU hrre t« set asiOf j 
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^ committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. 

1 put in ua. 


that doctrine, is not of great force. Because 
tied ** graciously provided a plan of pardon.'* 
in consequence of which he can consistently 
remit or not reckon transgression, he cannot 
he supposed to hold us guilty of Adam's sin ! 
This is substantially tho argument. We 
might just reverse the matter, and would then 
certainly argue more conclusively thus : God 
1 does impute the first sin to us, and we are 
guilty, moreover, of actual sin, therefore in 
love he has provided a plan by which he can 
consistently deliver us from this accumulated 
load of sin. The deeper our guilt, the greater 
the necessity for the provision. Hut how the 
providiug.of atonement disproves the dfK'trine 
of imputed sin, it is impossible to sec. Besides 
the iiondmpntntion of trespasses here spoken 
of, can ofty be applied to such as accept the 
provision in the gospel, and can therefore be 
no reason for the denial of imputed sin. 
Neither this nor actual sin will he charged 
against the believer, and the glory of Christ's 
work is that it delivers him from both. .Mr. 
.Scott thus interprets, •' V> hen, therefore, aiii- 
nert wore brought to (Jod. as ‘ in Christ re. 
fonciliiig the world unto himself * in hiimhle 
fltilh, he no more imputed their tre»pasiM.s 
unto them, hut blotted them out by a freefor- 
giveneas.” Nor can the language mean any 
thing else ; for while hy the atonement all 
legal t>h»tructioiiH are removed, sinners are st ill 
charged with guilt, till tltc) receive it. It ought 
also to he noticed, that the author changes the 
idea in the text into n mere ditpoiition on 
the part of God not to charge trespasses, 
whereas the apostle speaks of their actual non- 
impiitatien. This last certainly cannot be 
stneify uniftersal. U that he intended, there 
should have accompanied it some explanation 
of the djfflcuititfs with which such an opiiiitm 
is surrounded, and of the manner in which tiu* 
passage can be reconciled with other passages 
‘ which speak of non-imputation of guilt, as a 
. privilege exclusively confined to believers. 

I If the universality of the Dcn-iroputation 
could be made out, there might he something 
like foundation for the argument agisUnd im« 

, puted sin ; though rreu in that out. It woiikt 
not follow, that, because (knl had remitted the 
■Ins of all, or determined nut to reckon them, 

! Imputed sin had nut existed and been remitted 
too. as weU as actual trantgreMlons ] 

% And hath committed unto us the 
' word of reconciliation. Margin,** put 
in lu.’'’ Tindal reudora thts. '*and 
bath committed unto oi the preacb« 
ing of the atonement.*' The meaning 
’ ta, that the office of making known the 


20 Now tJien we are • ambaMa- 
dors for Christ ; as tho\ii;li God 

a Job 33.33; Mai. 3.7( Ppli. r>.;.>0. 


nature of this plan, and tho coiulitions 
on which God was willing to l)o rpi'on- 
ciled to man, had be<*n committed to 
the ministers of tho gospel. 

20. Now then wf ore amh'tiniadvrf 
for Christ. \Vc are the amkissadoi's 
whom Christ 1ms sent forth to nego- 
i tiato with men in regard to their re- 
! conciliation to (I oil. Tindal renders 
I this, “ Now then are wo messengers 
! in the room of Chri.st.” The word 
. here u.sed (wfiv/Siws/si*. from <rfir0vr, 
‘ .an aged man, an elder, and then an 
amhass.ador) means- to act as an am- 
hassador, or sometimes merely to de- 
' liver a nn'.ssage for another, without 
' being empowered to do any thing 
I more than to explain or enforce jt. — 
Jiloomfeld. See Tluiryd. 7. IV An 
amhassador is a minister of the highest 
; rank, employed hycne prim-e or state 
at theccurt of anofluT. to manage the 
concerriM of bin own prince or state, 
and repre!*enting the dignity and power 
of his sovereign. — )\\f>fter. lie is 
sent to do what tho sovereign wouM 
himself do wtTO he present. They are 
sent to make known the will of the 
sovereign, and to negotiato matters of 
eommeree, of war, or of jieju'e, and in 
general every thing atfectiiig tho in* 

. terests of the sovereign among the 
people to whom they aro sent. At 
. all times, and in all countries, an am- 
■ hassador is a sacred eharaeter, and 
his person is regarded as inviolable. 

' lie is bound impheitly to obey tho 
i instrtictioriK of bis sovereign, and as 
I far as possible to do only what tho 
sovereign would do were he himself 
present. Ministers are ambassadors 
for Cbnst, as they are sent to do what 
jjhe would lio were he jiersonally pre- 
sent. They are to make known,. and 
to explain, and enforce tho terms on 
which God is willing to he numneiled 
to men. They aro not to negotiate 
on any new terms, nor to change those 
which God has proposed, nor to fol- 
low their own pixsus or device#, hut 
they are simply to urge, explain, state, 
and enforce the teruis on which Gi;*d 
is willing to he reconciled. Ofeowrm 
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i did beseech you by us, we pray you 
in Clirisfc’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God. 

21 For«h6 hath made him to 

a h. 53.6,9,J2 ; Ga. 3.13; 1 Pe. 2. 22,24; 1 
Joiin 3.5. • 


they are to seek the honour of the 
sovereign who lias sent them forth, 
and to seek to do only his will. They 
go not to [irornote their own welfare ; 
not to seek honour, dignity, or emolu- 
ment; but they go to transact the 
business which the .Son of <jfod would 
' engage in were bo again personally 
I on the (‘arth. It f<»llo\vs that their 
j office is one of great dignity, and great 
, r(‘Hj)onsihility, and that i e.*i|teet sliould 
, Im .sliowed them as the amha'>sadorH of 
the King of kings. ^ Asthoidfh (ind 
I did (icsiticli you Inf us. Our nie.‘isage 
I i.s to he reganliMl as tier in(\s.sage of 
; (iod. It is (jrod wiio sjx'aUs. AVhat 
j wo say to you is said in hi.s name and 
on his authority, and should he n*- 
: ceived with the respect whn‘‘h j-s dm* 

I to a niessage directly fr<mi («o<i. The 
gospel me.ssage is (Jod speaking to 
men through the ministry, and <*n- 
treating them to he reeom-iled. This 
iiive»t.<!i till* message wliH'li the minis- 
ters of religion hear with inlinite 
! dignity and sulemnity; and it makes 
it a fearful and awful tiling t** re- 
, jeet it. i! VI V /oo y you iu ( 
i stead ( i/Tif \^t»r6' ). In the p!.ie<* of 
’ Christ ; or doing what he did when ou 
j earth, and what he wouhl d<> wer* h<* 
j where we are. ^ /’« yc n'f-e»rih,(< to 
I (fod. This is the .sum and burden of 
I the message whiih the ministers of the 
i go.spel bear to their fellow-men ; see 
Mote on vur. l!h It implies that woiu 
hits something to do in this work. JJc 
i« to be reconciled to (»od. He is to 
give up bis opposition. He is to sub- 
mit to the teriins of inerey. All tho^ 
change in the case i.s to be in him, for 
God cannot change, (iod ha.s removed 
all tliu obstacles to reconciliation 
which existed on his part. He has 
done all that lu* will do, all that ne«uied 
to bo. done, in order to rtuider n*con- 
cUiadbn easy as possible. And now 
it rooaaias that man should lay askle 
hU hoiiihty, abandon bis i>ins, embrace 
tho iornia of mercy, and become in 


be sin for us, who knew no 
sin ; that we might be made ^ 
the righteousness of God in 
him. 

h Ro.5.1 . 

fact reconciled to God. And the ! 
great object of the ministers of recon- 
ciliation is to urge this duty on their i 
fellow-men. They are to do it in the j 
name of Christ. They are to do it . 
a.s if Christ were himself present, and j 
were liimself urging the message, i 
They are to use tlie arguments which ! 
In; would use ; evince the zeal w'hich • 
In* would show ; and present the mo- 
tives whi<-h he would prc.sent to induce ! 
a dying world to beycorno in fact re- j 
conciled to (iod. f \ 

21. J‘'oi‘ !n’ hath made him to he.«/n 
f»r n.f. Tiie Greek In're is. ‘for him 
who knew no sin, he hath made sin, or i 
a siri-otfering for us.’ The desiijn of 
tliiv very important ver.*e is, to urge ' 
tin* strongest po.^.'ohle rea.-^on fur Ix'iiig 
reconciled to God. Thi.s is implit*d 
111 the word (y««i /ur. Paul might 
have urged other arguments, and pre- 
sented other strong considerations. ' 
But he choo.ses to present this faet, 
that Chri-'t ha.s het'n made sin ftir n**, 
as emhodying and ^■oneentrati^g all. 

It is fin* most arte. •ling of all nrgu- 
im*nt.s; it is tin* one ihat is likely to 
prove mo^t'etlectual. It is not iudi'cd 
imjiroper to urge on nn*n e\ery other 
consideration to indine them to he 
I reconeiU‘<i to (iod. It is not impro- 
p«'r to appeal to them by the eonvir- 
tnm of duty ; lo app«*al to their reason 
and conscience ; to remind them of 
tho claims, the power, the goo<lness, 
ami the fear of the Creator ; to re- 
mind them of the awful consequences 
of a eontinned hostility to (.Jod ; to 
persuade them by tin* l«ope of heaven, 
and by the fear of bell (ver. 11.) to 
bt'coine bis friends ; but, after all, the 
strongest argument, and that which 
is most adapted to melt the soul, is 
the fact that the Son of God has be- 
come incarnate for our siuK. and has 
suffered and ylied in our stead. When 
all other apiMoaU fail this is effectual; 
and this is in fact the strong argu- 
ment by which the mass of those who 
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' become Christians arc induced to now generally adopted by expositors! : 
j abandon their opposition and to be- or it must be taken as an abstract fur 
i come reconciled to God. ^ To bo the concrete, and mean that God 
sin. The words ‘to be ’ are not in treated • hita as if he were a .dinner. 
the original. Literally it is, ‘ ho has The former interpretation, that it 
made him sin, or a si n -offering ’ moans that God made him a siri-otter- 
ire'iT^e-iv). But what is meant ing. is adopted by Whitby, Doddridge, 

I by this ? What is the exact idea Macknight, Uo-senimiller, and others ; 

which the apostle intended to convey ? the latter, that it means that God 
j 1 answer, it caiiintt be, (1.) That he treated him as a sinner, is ndoj)t<*d by | 
! was literally /a in the nbstr.act, or sin V»ti'stiiis.Sclio<'ttgen. Ifohin^on ( Ae.r. t, ■ 
j as stich. So one can jiretcnd tliis. Bisbo]* Bull, and others, 'f’liero an* I 
The expression must be. th('refbre. in many pa-saces in tiie Old 'I'est.iment j 
Mime sen.se, figurative. Nor, (2.) Gan ; « Ix^re tiie word “.‘.in’' is 

it mean that be was a sinner, for it is 1 n.se<l in the sense of ."in-ollering, or a i 
said in imm!‘d!ate connection that he , saeriticc for .sin. 'I’luis. Ilos. iv. .*<. | 
“ knew no sin.” and it is e\«*ry«liere ' “ 'riicy eat up tin* sin of my pee|de . 
said that lo.* was holy, liarmle'^s, un- • /. r. tlie .“in «>fterin;rs ; ^'/el\. xliii. j 

defiled.^ Nor, (IV.) Gan it mean that ’2'> . x!iv. 2'*; xl\. ‘22. 2d,‘2‘». See ’ 
he vas, in any jumimt sen.^e of lie-, WliilI>Gs Nofi* on this Mr^e. Bnl j 
word, anil fit, for no om* is truly guilty ' v.!i;( bevi'r nie.muie is adopii'd, j 
who is not |»!'r''onally ;i trausgres.sor whellier it im aiis that ho «;«s;i r aentice i 
!»fthe law ; and if he was. in any pro- for sin. or l.hal tb'.l rs i .>tod him o.<r //' 

per .s(' use. then he des«‘r\ed to lie m re a ‘iniior / / vul.jio-trd turn ' 

ilie, uimI hi.s deal Ii could Iia\ e rio more t.» sufloriiivs uluoli. if Im had b«'<*n 
m<*rit than that of an} other emit.' persoo.illy .a '•nii ' r. "onM b.ave been ' 

being; and if h<* was properly ;i prop( r e\|<re'S|on ,.f },!“ ba(ia>d of ! 

it would make no ditforonoo m tlii' trans;rro ion,.'»iid .a pr perpuiiisbment [ 
resjiect \vlie( Imt it w.is hy Ills ow n f’aidt for siri, m ( ii lo r ea <o n nierins that ! 
or by imputation • a -/"/'/</ In in'i d’ lu' m.olo ,aii afom-iur jit , that he died ! 
fems to b(* puiiO'lu d . and where for ‘in , t |.at Ins d* itli n.'i Miot no rely i 
there is de; ert of pmii'htnent tin re ’ th.it of a mart ' r , Imt ih.at it we- do ^ 
ran be no mint in Mitleiine‘’. Mit'sicmd b' MiieUiinied siitlenogs to , 
all siirh view.i ,as on to make tio* hol\ lo.'.o rei-oneiliation bctw!‘<'n man aitd 


Hedi'i'iner a Mtim r, or guilty, or de- 
serMiiu' of the Mitterinos vim h he en- 
dured, border on bla.'-phemy, and are 
abborreni to the whole >*tr.ijn of the 
Scriptures. In no form, in m* seiow* 
po.ssibU-, iH it to be maintained that 
the lau’d Je.siis was .sinful or guilty. 
It is a corner stone of the wlnde sys- 
tem of religion, that in all eonceivabh- 
(‘Cnscs of the expres«Jon b<* wa.s holy, 
and pure, and the ohjert <>f the divine 
npprobatiirti. And c'"r*i \iew w-birb 
fairly Uadi to the stateno nt that he 
was in any sense guilty, or which im- 
plies that he deserved to die, i.s prima 
facie a false view , arid ili<*uld U* at 
once abandoned. But, (i.) If the 
declarnlion that he war* made “sin” 
(m/uM(ruip) does not mean that he was 
sin itself, or a .“inner, or guilty, then 
it omst me.ao th.at h«* was a ttn-nfer- 
inq , — an otf'-ring or a it-acnfice for sin ; 
and this is the interpretation which it 


tiod. I.orke reiobTs this, proh.tbly , 
rvpri's-ing the true heriHe, " I'or (e*d 
hath made him suhjiu't to suHenuc 
• aiol de.ath. fin* piinishnont .*ind eon- 
s<‘<pien< e ef sin, 11“ if ho Inad been u 
• r, tIoHjt'li he were I'Uiif.^ of no 
•■lo ' 'J’u me, It f-eeioH jir<di;ild«‘ that , 
tl.'‘ M‘iise 1.^, that <iod tnu'ited hini ns 
if hv had been a -ir.ner. that he Mih* j 
, ie< teil him to ni< h paiiit and woen as j 
would ha'*e l>een ,'i ppoji«*r puiii'.hmeni i 
i/he had been guilty ; that whib* he i 
. tvait, tti f.o t, in all sermes perfei tly 
[ iitiiot'enl, and wliib* (loti knew tlini,,'!et 
that in eonHefjuem o <»f the voluntary 
aiotumption of the pla< e of man whirii 
I tin* Lor<l .leMtsi took, it plea»«*d the 
I'.it' er to lay on him tie* deep worrows 
"hieh would Im* the proper 
of his sense of tin* evil of sin ; ihAt he 
endured so rniicli suffering, as would 
answer the lanie great endi» in main- 
taining the truth, and honour, and 
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joatico of God, os if the ^ilty had 
themselves endured the penalty of the 
law. This, 1 suppose, is what is 
usually meant when it is said “ our sins 
were imputed to him;” and though 
this language is not used in the Bible, 
and though it is liable to great mis- 
apprehension and perversion, yet if 
this is its meaning, there can be no 
objection to it. 

[Certainly Christ's beinj; madr sin, is not to 
he explained of his being made sin in the hIk- 
■tract, nor of his liiiving actually become a sin- 
ner; yet it does imply, that sin was charged on 
Christ, or tiiat it was imputed to liim,nndth.'it 
he became answerable for it. Nor can tiiis 
idea ho oxcludeil, even if w*e admit tliat "Bin- 
offering ’* is tlie pri>per rendering of 
in the passage, "'i’liat Christ." says an old 
divine commenting on this place, "was made 
sin for us, because lie was a sncrllice for sin, 
ive confess ; but therefore was he a sacrifice for 
tin beeause our sins were imputed to him, and 
punished in him.*' The doctrine of imputa- 
tion of sin to Christ it here, by plain enough ' 
Inference at least . The rendering in our ; 
nihles, however, asserts it in a more direct | 
form. Nor, after all the criticism that has 
been expended on tlio text, dues ttiere seem 
any necessity for tlie nhaiidonment of that 
rendering, on the part of the advocate of im« 
putation. For first in tlie Septuagiiit. 

and the corresponding CVH i>i the Hebrew, 
denote both the sin and the siti>oliering, the 
piacular sacrifice and the crime itself. Second, 
the antithesis in the passage, tus oUviou*4 and 
baantiful, is destroyed by the adoption of " sin- 
ofTering.” Christ was made siu. wc riglite. 
ousnoM. 

There seems in our author's comment on 
this place, and also on the fifth of the Komaiis, 
im attempt to revive the oft refuted olyectiim 
agaiiMt imputation, viz., that it involves some- 
thing like a tratisfemice of moral character, 
to infusion, rather than an imputation of sin 
or righteousness. Nothing of this kind is at 
all inmiied in the doctrine. Its advocates with 
one voice disclaim it ; and the reader will see 
the ohlertion answered at length in the sup. 
pleroentary Notes on the foorth and fifth c4uip- 
t«r« of Romans. Wtiat then is the value o^ 
tuchaiguments or Insinuations as these ; ** AH 
•oeh views as go to make the holy Redeemer 
a sinner, or guilty, or deserving of the suflTer. 
Ings he endured, border on blasphemy," Ac. 
Nor is it wiser to affirni that "if Christ was 
pn^periy guilty, it would make no diflerence 
In thll respect, whether it svas bf bis osm 
flMilt W by imputation.** ^iliat may be meant 
in this ooanection by •‘properly fuilty," we 
knownoh But this is certain, t^ there ban 
tanmensn MBbrenee between Christ's having 


the ipiilt nf our iniqoiti'^a charged on him, and 
having the guilt of his own so charged. 

It u admitted in the commentary, that God 
" treated Christ as if he had been a sinner," 
and this is alleged ns the probable sense of the 
passage. Hnt this treatment of Christ on the 
part of God, must liave some ffround, and 
where shall we find it, unless in the impata* 
tion of sin to liim? If the guilt of our iniquities, 
or ndiich is the same thing, the law obligation 
t«» punishment, be not charged on Christ, how 
ill justice can he be subjected to the punish- 
ment ? If he lud not voluntarily come under 
such obligation, what claim had law on him ? 
That the very words ‘* 8)11 imputed to Christ '* 
are not found in scripture, is not a very for- 
midable objection. The words iii this text 
are stronger and iictter “ He was made rin," 
and says Isaiah, according to the rendering of 
Jlishop Lowth, “ The Lord made to meet upon 
him the iniquities of uf Ail. It was required 
of him, and he was made answertble.'* Isa. 
liii. 6.] j 

•i W/io hiexu no sin. He was not | 
guilty. Ho was perfectly holy and | 
pure. This idea is thus ox|)rossod by 
Peter (1 Pot. ii. 1?2): “who did no , 
sin, neither was guile found in his J 
mouth;” and in lleb. vii. 26, it is said 
he w’as “ holy, harmless, nndctiled, ' 
separate from sinncr.s.” In all re- 
spects, and in all conceivable semses, j 
the Lord Jesus was pure and holy. 

If ho had not boon, ho would not have i 
been qualihed to m.ake an atouement. 
Hence the sacred writers are every- i 
wluTe at great pains to keep this idea : 
proniinent, 'for on this depends the 
whole Ruporsiructurt* of the plan of 
I salvation. The phr.aso “ knew no sin,” 

I is an expression of great beauty and 
j dignity. It indicates bis entire and 
I jHTfect purity. He was altogether 
uiiacqiiaiiited with sin ; he wag a 
stranger to transgression ; he was 
conscious of no sin ; ho committed 
none. He had a mind and heart per- 
fectly free from pollution, and his 
whole life was perfectly pure and holy 
in tlie sight of God. 1; Timt we might 
lie made the righteouenest of Ood, 
This is a Hebraism, meaning the tame 
as divinely righteous. It means that j 
wc are made righteous in the sight oi i 
God ; that is, tliat we are accepted as i 
righteous, and treated as righteous by j 
God on account of what the Lord i 
Jesus has done. There is here an : 
evident and beautiful contrast betweeu ' 
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{ trhAt is said of Christ, and vhat is 
I said of us. lie was ma<ie sin ; we are 
i made rightemsness ; that is, he was 
I treated os if he wore a sinner, though 
j he was perfectly holy and jiure ; wo 
' are treated as if we w ere righteous, 
i though we arc defiled and depraved, 
j The idea is, that on {lecount of what 
, the Lord Jesus has endured in our 
hchalf we are tn\ated as if we had 
; ourselves entirely fulfilled the law tif 
i God, and had in'ver heconie expt>s<‘d 
to its penalty. In the phrase “ righte- 
<»usne»8 if OoJ," there is a reference 
to the fact that this is his plan of 
making men righfetuis, or of justify- 
ing them. They who thus heroine 
righteous, or are justifiiMl. are jus(ifi<*d 
on his and l^y a scheme which 

he has devised. Locke reiuler.s this, 
“that we, in and hy him, might he 
made righteous, hy n righteousness 
imputed to us hy tiod." The idea is, 
that all our righteousness in the sight 
of God we receive in an<l through a 
Redeemer. All is to he traced to 
liim. This v(*rse eont.iins a heautiful 
epitome of the whole plan of «alvation, 
and the pe< uliarity <»f the Christian 
sidieme. On the one hand, one who 
was perfectly inmu’ent. hy a \oluntary 
fciihstitution, is tnvited ir he were ^ 
guilty ; that is, is suhjeeted to pains 


I is the highest possible argument w hich 
' can be used why we shouftl cca.se our 
opposition to him, and bec(«tue his 
friends. 

fJM't* the mppJcmeiitrtry Note* on Koni. 1. 
17 ; hi. ‘il. See also the Note uhovc, 

on till* tint rUii'U* of the vrr»o. The* " ngletc* 
uuanoM of tioit," in iloiih||«*ss that n^hte*«u*- 
whh'ii the ilivinc Sk* ioiir WTOutfht eiiit. In 
hi^ active niiti p»<uiiv«* ohciiti>iu'i*, mill if cicr 
«n> of the jriiiUy riu-«* <*f .\il;un «r»» “ trentfel 
hshleoii." by loul. it iim*t i'c bolciv on Iht* 
giouiiil of iu tmputtitiiiii.] 

RIM AUKS. 

1. It i.s possible for ('hristians to 
have the assurance* tlmt the*y shall 
cider into he'aveii, vcr. I. Paul saiil 
that /ic knew thi.s ; John knew this 
. (set* Note on u‘r. 1 ). anel there is no 
reason why others should not know it. 

I If a man hates sin In* tu.'iv kne*« that 
as well as any thing d'.** ; if he* li*ve‘s 
God. veley .Hhould he* not know th.'d as 
wi*ll as to Kiuevv that he* love*H an 
e'arthly frie'iid '' If lie* ii**sircs to he 
holy, to etitcr hca\e‘ii, to he ete'riwilly 
juire. why "houhl we* have any eiouht 
about that ' If he* love*s to pray, to 
read the llibh*. to converse* e»f he*a\CM 
— if his heart is iruly in these* things, 
he* may it, ns we ll as kneiw any 

thing else uhout his own character or 


and Rorreews which if Ac trt r»‘ guilty 
would he a proper punishment for sin : 
and on the other, they who ore guilty 
and who de*serve to be punijihcei, are 
treated, through hin vicarious suffer- 
ings, at if they were perfectly inno- 
cent : that i«, in a manner which 
would be a proper expression of (irxi’.s 
approbation if he had not sinned. The 
whole plan, therefore, is one of suh- 
. stitiition; and without suhstiiutien. 
thertr can Im* no salvation. Iniiocenee 
voluntarily suffers fur guilt, ami the 
guilty are thus made pure and holy, 
and are saved. The greatness of the 
divine compassion and love is thus 
•shown for the gnilty*; and on the 
ground of this it is right and pfvper 
for God to call on men to recon- 
ciled to him. It is the stron^st 
argument that can bo used, ^hen 
Ood has given his only Son to the 
bitter suffering of death on the cross 
in order that we may be reconciled, it 


leiltiigs. 

•J. If a Chrintian wmy know it. he 

kiii>w It. No other know Icdgo 
is so dc,Hiraltlc as this. Nothing will 
produce so much comfort a.s this. 
Nothing will conirihuic* so much to 
make him firm, derided, and consist enr 
in hiK ('hriHtan walk as this. Nc 
other knowledge will give him so miudi 
support iu temptatioii ; so much com- 
fr»rt 111 trial ; so iiiitrh peace in death. 
And {/a man is a (’hn*-tian, he should 
gne hiinseif no rest till he obtains 
iaisuraiicc on this subject ; if he 
H not a ('hnstian he cannot know 
that too siMin, or take too early 
measures to flee from the wrath to 
come. 

3. TIu* body will soon be dissolved 
in death. ver. J. It is a frail crumb* 
ling, decaying dwelling, that mutt 
soon be taken down. U has none of 
th® properties of a permanent abode. 
U eon b« held together hut a litiUn 


I 

i 
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time. It is like ii Imt ur cottage, that 
is shiikcn by every gust of wind : like 
' a tent when the pins aro loose, and 
I tho cords unsirandod, or rotten, and 
' when tho wind will soon sweep it away, 
j And since this is the fact, we may as | 
. well know it, and not attempt to con- j 
coal it from the mind. All truth may 
' be lookod at calmly, and should be, 
and a man who is resi^ling in a frail j 
and shattered dw(‘lling, should he look- 
ing out for one that is more perina-^ 
. iient and substantial. Death should 
' he looked at. The fact that this tah- 
ernaeh* shall he taken down should he 
I looked at ; and every man should be 
i askitigwitli deej> interest the (ju<‘stion 
' wh<*tloT tJiere is not a more per- j 
I manent dwelling for liini in a better , 
! wt)rld. 1 

■ 4. This life is burdened, and is full 

of cares, v<n*. 2, 4. It is sucU as is 
fitt<;d to make us do.sire a better .vtate. 

; We groan hero under sin, amidst 
' t('inplation, (*neonii>asKed by the cares 
and toils of life. We are burdened 
I with duties, and we aro oppressed by 
trials ; and under all wo arc sinking 
to the grave. So(m, under the ae- 
; cumulated burdens, the Imdy will bo 
: crushed, and sink back to the dust. 

1 Men cannot endure tho burden long, 

I and he nmat soon die. Th<*se accum- 
ulated trials and care.s are such as 
aro adapted to make him desire a 
hotter inheritance, and to look for- 
ward to a hotter world, (iod designs 
that this shall be a worbl (»f care and 
anxiety, in order that we may be led 
to seek a bettor portion beyond the 
grave. 

5. The Chri.stian has a permanent 
home in hc.avon, ver. 1. 2, 4. Tijcrc 
is a house not made with bauds ; an 
eternal home ; a world whort? mortality 
is unknown. There is his home; that 
is bis eternal dwelling. Here he is a 
stranger, among^trangers, in a strange 
world. In heaven is his home. The 
Ivody her© may l»o sick, feeble, dying ; 
there it shall be vigorous, strong, im- 
mortal. He may have no comfortable 
dwelling here ; he may Ite poor, and 
otmetou : there he shall have an un- 
decaying dwelling, an unchanging 
home. in a world like this should 
not to bo a Christian i What 


other condition of life is so deeirable 
as that of the man who is sitr^ that 
after a few more days he shall he 
admitted to an eternal home in 
heaven, where the body never dies, 
and whore sin and sorrow arc known 
no more ? j 

fi. The Christian should he willing 
to hear all the pain .md sorrow which ' 
Cod shall appoint, ver. 1 — 4. Why 
should he not ^ Jle know’s not only ^ 
i that Cod is good in all this ; hut he ! 
knows that it is hut for a moment ; ' 
tliat he is ndvaiu ing toward heaven, 
and that he will soon ho at home. < 

< bun pared with that eternal rest what 
trifles are all the sufferings of this I 
mortal life I i 

7. We should not desirq,^ to die i 
merely to get rid of pain, or to he ; 
ah.sent from the body, ver. 4. Tt is 
in>t merely in order that we may ho ■ 
“ unclothed,” or that we may get ‘ 
away from a Puflcring body, that we i 
shouhl he willing to die. Many a sin- ] 
nor suffers so mu<‘h here that he is ' 
willing to plunge into an awful eter- i 
nity, as ho suppose.s to get rid of pain, ' 
when, alas ! ho plunges only into 
deeper and eternal woe. We should 
he willing to hear as much pain, and 
to hear it as long as (jod shall be i 
pleased to .appoint. Wo should sub- | 

1 mit t(t all without a murmur. Wo | 

I should he anxious to ho relieved only 
1 when Cod shall judge it host for us to 
he away from tho body, and to he pre- 
M‘nt with the Lord. 

H. In a mere readiness to die there 
is no evidence that we aro prepared 
for heaven; comp. ver. 4. Many n 
man supposes that becau.'io he is ready 
to die, that, therefore, he is prepared. 
Many a one takes comfort because a 
dying friend was ready and willing to 
die. But in a mere williiigness to die • 
there is no evidence of a preparation | 
for death, because a hundred causes j 
may conspire to produce this besides i 
I>iety. And let us not he deceived by ! 
supjiosing that because we have no ; 
alahi\ about death, and are willing to 
go to another world, that therefore we 
arc prepared. It may be either stu- 
pidity, or insensibility; it may be a 
[ mere desire to get rid of suffering ; it ! 

I may be because we are cherishing a 
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hope of heaven wliich is altogether 
vam and illusive, 

0, Tlie Christian should, and may 
(le*^ire to depart and to ])e in heaven, 
vcr. ii. ]Icaven lii^ h<»nie ; and it 
is his privilege to desire to he there. 
Here he is in a^orld of trial and of sin. 
There lie shall he in a world of joy 
and of holiness. Here he dwells in a 
frail, hiitf'eting, decay iiiir body. There 
..e shall he elothed wnli imioortaht}. 

^ li is his privih>ire, therefore, to d»‘ftire. 
a.' .s«*on as it shall he the will of God. 
t'* depart, and to enter on his etiTiial 
iiiheritanec in heaieri. He .sliould 
have a strong, fixed, firm desire for j 
tliat world ; and should he re.'oly at i 
the sliorn'st notiei' Tt) go and to he i 
for ever ^yth the l.ord, j 

1<*. The hopi’s and j<»ys of f’hn.s- j 
tnaiis, and all tlo^ir |>ea<'<‘ and e;ilni- 
noss HI the jTospeet of death, are to i 
ho traeed to tlod, >or. o. It is 
not that they are not naturally ;is 
timid and fearful of dung as others. 

If is iKtt that they ha\<> any native 
eolirilL’e or streiieth, Init it is to hi* 
timed entirely the inerej nf tiotl, 
,'ind the inlluenee of liis S[tint. tli.il 
tlu'y are enahled to look eaimly at 
dealli, at tlio grave,. at iteinitv With 
tlie a.ssnred pre.-ju'i i of lu-.aven, lin y 
haw' nothing to fear in dviug ; and if 
wo have the • earne i of the Spirit ” 
— the tkat lit'iiven is onr.s — wo 

have net! ;ng to fear in the departuia* 
from tills World. 

11 Tie* Christian should ho. ami 
may he, aiw.iys elteerfnl, \er. tl. I'aul 
"aid that le w.as jilways eoiifident, or 
■ clioorfiii, Alhiet ions did not d<*press 
, lam ; trials did nor cast him dow ri. II«* 

I wa.-» lea di.shoarieiied hy oppeMtion ; 

' ho did not lose his courage hy heirig 
reviled and porsiaaited. In ail this 
he was cheerful and hold. I’liere is 
notiling in religion to make us melan- 
choly and sail. The a.ssuraneo of the 
favour of God, and ilo* hope of heave»\ 
should have, and will have, just the 
(‘pposite effect. A sense of the pre- 
sence of G<»d, a conviction that wo 
are ainuera. a deep jmjiression of the 
tniih that we are to die, and of the 
infinite interest of the soul at stake, 
will indeed make us serious and sol- 
emn, and should do so. Hut this is 


I not inconsistent with I'/tf but 

is rather titled lo jirodure it. It is 
favourable to .a state of miml where 
all irritahililv i.s Mippres.si d, and wliere 
the iiuimI is made I'alm and settled ; 
and thi" i" favmir.ahlc to elii'erfuliicss. 
Ileside.s, there is much, very mui'h in 
religitui to I'l'ttf'iif .sadness, and to 
remove gimuii fruiu tlie soul. The | 
liitp<‘ of hea\(‘n, and the prospect of 
dwelling with tiod and with holy lie- 
iiiT" for ever, is the hi s| means of ex- 
pelling the iflooin which is caused hy 
lh(‘ liisajtpointmenl ■" and cares I'f th(* 
world. .\nd much as many per.soiiB 
suppose that religion ryKiira gloom, it 
is certain that nothing in thi.s world 
li.is doni* so mueh to lighten c;ire. to 
I'reak the foi-ee of luisfortniio and dis- j 
ai'j'ointmeni . to support m tiine.s of 
trial, and (o s.n e fiom ihopair, as the 
rellL’Ion of the l{ede< liMT Alld it is j 
nioree\er ei rtam tliaf there me no 
I ers«,||,« "o hatufilaliv ealni Mi their 
leelincs. and i l eerful in their tem- 
per .as, on :-t» 'll aiidde\ou< Chn.s* 
tiai!'. If there are soioe (’hristians. 
like Ik.vid I’r.iii ' r*!, wl.o are melan- j 
ejiolv ai'd ‘ad as tl'ere are nmlonht- ' 

I div . It * 'ie.)'<l i e * ml, , 1 I 'I’hat they j 
are ti *.• Ill I m . < 'J i 'I’hat their j 
gioi.m I-. to he trat Ml to eoiistiiuf ional . 
propeieit V . and fe t to n licion. (.1.. i 
'I'liat the\ have, even wiih all iheir j 
elo..|o, (ovs whieh the world liever (‘.V- j 
perieiiM s. and whieh can never lie j 
. found Ml sjii . and, I 1.) That ilieir : 
gloom IS iiof prodiie{*(l hy religion, hut ! 

/>>f th- V <iii( (•/■ no o/' tf. 

1 ll?. ll 1- jiohie t o aet u it h referenee 
to things 111! e, ti .and eteinai, v»r. 7 - 
, It e]< lates the sold , lids if above the 
• ■aitli . piinf.es it,,* lie.irt ; and given 
to loan anew ihguify. It preventsall 
tht* gcveliirtg • tS' i t of acting from a 
view of pre-eiu elject «, and With rc- 
fe*nce to the things which Ufi* jllht 
around us. •• WhateviT withdraws 
us,*’ says Hr. Johnson, "from the 
power of our .‘eie-cH ; whateviT rnake.s 
the past, the distajit, or the future, 
jredomitiaie over the preMUit, ad- 
! vanees us in the dignity of thinking 
heiiigs.” — ’/'nur fo ffo- fhhruirf, ji 
od. I'hil. 1 ^ 10 . Whatever directs 
tho eye and t he heart to Imav en ; % hat- 
ever may make man feel and beliera 
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that there is a Goil, a Saviour, a 
heaven, a world of glory, elevates him 
with the consciousness of his immor- 
tality, and raises hini above the grovel- 
ling objects that wither and debase 
the soul. Man should act with refer- 
ence to eternity. lie sliould bo con- 
scious of immortality. lie should be 
deeply impressed with that high hon- 
our that awaits him of standing before 
God. Jle should feel that ho may 
partake in the glories of the resurrec- 
tion; that he may inherit an eternal 
heaven. Feeling thus, what trifles 
are the things of the earth ! How 
little should he be moved by it.s trials ! 
How little should he be influenced by 
its wealth, its pleasures, and its hon- 
ours ! 

13. The Christian, when he leaves 
the body, is at oin'O with the Lord 
Jesus, ver. H. He rushes, as it were 
instinctively, to his pr(*senee,and casts 
himself at his f<?et. He has no other 
noine than where the Saviour is ; he 
thinks of no future joy or glory hut 
that which is to ho enjoyed Mith him. 
Why then should wo fear death? Lay j 
out of view, as we may, the rnomou- 
tary pang, the (diilliiioss, and the 
darkness of the grave, and think of 
that which will be the moment after 
doath — the view' of the lledeemcr, tin* 
sight of the splendours of tin* heaivonly 
world, the angels, the spirits of the * 
just made ]»erfect, tlie river of the 
paradise of God, and the harps of 
praise, and what lias man tu fear in 
the pr()Hpoct of dying ? 

Wh)- xliuuM 1 tliriiik at pain or woe. 

Or feel at death dismay? 

I've Canaan's goudly land in view, 

And realms of endless day. 

Apostles, martyrs, prophets there. 

Around ray Saviour stand ; 

And soon my friends in Christ below 
Will join the glorinus band. 

Jerusalem ! niy happy home ! 

My s<ml stilt pants for thee ; 

When slisll my labours Imvi* an end 
In joy, and peare, and thee ! 

ICrsfey. 

14. Wo should act feeling that wo 
aro in the immediate prosence of God. 
and M as to meet his acceptance and 
appdibatiOn, wheilicr w o remain on 


earth, or whether we are removed to 
eternity, ver. 0. The prospect of being 
with him, and the consciousness that 
his eye is fixed upon us, should make 
us diligent, humble, and laborious. 
It should bo the groat purpose of our 
lives to secure his favour, and meet 
with his acceptance ; and it should 
make no difference with us in this re- 
spect, where we are — whether on 
earth or in heaven ; with the prospect 
of long life, or of an early death ; in 
society or in solitude ; at home or 
abroad ; on the land or on the deep ; 
in sickness or in health ; in prosperity 
or in adversity, it should he our great 
aim so to live as to be “ accepted 
of him." And the Christian will so 
act. To act in this manger is the 
very nature of true piety ; and where 
this desire does not exist, there can be 
no true religion. 

l/>. We must appear before the 
judgment -seat, ver. 10. Wo must ti/i 
appear there. This is inevitable. 
There is not one of the human family 
tliat can e.sra]»e. Old and young ; 
rich and poor ; bond and free ; all 
classes, all conditions, all nations must 
stand there, and give an account for 
all the deeds done in the body, and re- 
ceive their eternal doom. How solemn 
is the thought of being arraigned! 
How deeply affecting the idea that on. 
the issue of ihat one (rial will depend 
our eternal weal or woe ! IIow 
I overwhelming the reflection that from 
I that sentence there can be no appeal ; 
no power of reversing it ; no possibil- 
ity of afterwards changing our des- 
tiny ! 

10. We shall soon be there, ver. 10. 
No one knows when ho is to die ; and 
death when it comes will remove us at 
once to the judgment-seat. A disease 
that may carry us off in a few hours 
mhy take us there ; or death that may 
come in an instant shall bear us to 
that awful bar. How many arc 
stricken down in a moment ; how many 
are hurried without any warning to 
the solemnities of the eternal world ! 
So we may die. No one can ineure 
our lives ; no one can guard us from 
the approach of the invisiUlo king of 
terrors. 

17. We should be ready to depart. 
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If mu$i stand at the awful bar ; and 
if we may be summoned there any 
moment, assuredly wo should lose no 
time inking ready to go. It is our 
grfnUhusiness in life; and it should 
clJiA^ur first attention, and all other 
tlq^^shnuld be postponed that we 
rnaw^|A ready to die. It should be 
the fir^^nquiry every morning, and 
the last |ubjeot of thought every 
evening — uir who knows when he 
rises in the morning but that before 
night he may stand at the judgment- 
! seat I Who, when ho lies down on 
1 his l)edat night, knows hut that in the 
! silence of the night-watches he may 
j he summoned to go alont* — to leave 
' his family and friends, his home and 
: las bed, answer for all the deeds , 
done in the body ? 

j 18. We shouid endeavour to save 
j others from eternal death, ver. 11. If 
j we liav<' ourselves any just viewn of 
i the awful terrors of the day of judg- 
I inent, and if we have any just views 
of tho wrath of God. we slumid en- 
deavour “ to persruidi' " otloTs t‘> flee 
from the wrath to come. W(‘ should 
I'lead with them ; we Khonld entreat 
I them; we should weep over tljein ; we 
j should pray for them, th.it they inriy 
! be saved from goine up to meet the 
I awful wrath of God. If our friends 
■ are unprepared to meet tlod ; if they 
j arc living in inipeniteneeand sin, and 
[ jf we hare imu influeneo over others 
j in any way, we should exert it all to 
induce them to come to (’hrist, and 
to save themselves fn»m the awful 
terrors of that day. Paul deemed no 
self-denial and no sacrifice too great, 
if he might persuade them to come to 
God, and to save their j'ouls. And 
who that has any just views of the 
awful terrors of the day of judgment ; of 
the woes of an eternal hell, and of the 
glories of an eternal heaven; can de«*m 
that labour too great which shall l>c the 
means of saving immortal souls ? Not 
to frighten them should wd lal*onr, not 
to alarm them merely should we plead 
with them, hut we should endeavour 
l>y all means to//cr/>M«b’ them to come 
to the Redeemer. We should not use 
tones of harshness and denunriation ; 
we should not siK?ak of hell as if we 
would rejoice to cxecyte the seiitence. 


i;iy 

but we should speak with tenderness, 
earnestness, and with tears (comp. 
Acts XX. 31), that we may induce our 
friends and Adlow-sinners to be recon- 
ciled to (lod. 

19. We should not deem it strange 
or reinarkahio if we an* charged with 
being derail ce<I for being active and 
zealous in the subject of religion, ver. 
13. There will always bo enough, 
both in the church and on/ of it, to 
charge us with over-heated real: with 
want of prudence ; or with decided 
mental alienation. Uut wo arc nut to 
forget that I’aul was accused of being 
“mad and even the Kc«lcenicr was 
thought to he “beside him-sclf.” “ It ! 
is sutticient for tho disciple that he he 
as his master, and the sen ant a.H his 
I.ord and if the Hedeeiiier was 
charged with tlerangcnienf on ,'i(’Coiiiit 

■ of his pei uliar views and his seal, we 
sh<»uld not huppos** that any strange 
thing had happened to us if we are ac- 
cused 111 like ni.iniier 

20. The go^pel should he otf’ered to 

.'ill men, ver. It. If Christ flieil for 
all. then salvation is provided for all ; 
and then it should he oflered to all 
freely ami fully. It slnuild ho done 
without any mental resi-rvation, for 
God ha.s no sueh mental reservation ; 
without any hi'niiatu-n or misgiving; 
without any statements that would 
break the force, or weaken the power 
of Hucdi an oHer on the consciences of 
men. Jf they reject it, thc'y should 
he left to see that they reject that 
which is to {/inx/ fai(h oflen'd to them, 
and that for this they must give an 
account to (iod. Kvery man who 
preaches the gospel shoulil feel that 
he is not only hut nr-oi ihki> 

to pre.'ndi the gospel " ti» egii:ry crea- 
ture nor should he Embrace any 
(»piiiion whatever which will in form 
oriii fact cramp him i»r restrain him 
in thus offering salvation to all m.an' 
kind. The fact that Christ died for 
all, and that all may Ik* saved, should 
be a fixed and standing point in all 
systems of theology, and should 1 k> 
allowed to shafK* every other opinion, 
and to shed its influence over every 
other view of truth. 

21. All men by nature are dead m 
•ins, ver. It. They are inscntfjlde to 
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their own * good ; to the appeals of 
God ; to the glories of heaven, and to 
the terrors of hell. They do not act 
for eternity ; they are without concern 
in regard to their everlasting dc.stiny. 
They are as insensible to ail these 
things, until aroused by the Spirit of 
God, as a dead man in his grave is to 
surrounding objects. And there is 
nothing that ever did arouse such a 
man, or ever could, but the same 
power tliat made the world, and the 
same voice that raised Lazarus from 
nis grave. This melancholy fact 
strikes us everywhere; and we should 
bo deeply liumhlcMl that it is <mr con- 
dition by nature, and should mourn 
that it is the condition of our follow- 
men everywhci'c. 

22. We should form our efitim.ato of 
objects and of their resjiective value 
and importance by other c.onsi«l<’ra- 
tioiis ti>aii those whicli are deriv<‘d 
from tJieir temporal nature, ver. 115. 
It should not he simply acconling to 
the flesh. It should not ho a.s they 
estimate lliein who arc living for this 
worhi. It .should md Ik; by tli<*ir rank, 
i their .sphuulour. or their fashion. It 

■ should he by iheir n'l’enuice to eter- 
nity, and their lieanug on the -talc of 
thitig.s there. 

255. It hluMild he ^^ith us a very 

■ serious m<|ui!‘y whether our vie\v.H of 
j Christ .are siieh as tli<*y liase w1m» are 

, living after the tle^-h. or sueh only .as 
! the uma'tM'wed niind takes, ver, U5. 
The <’arnal miml has no just \iews of 
the llodeemer. To ('vcr> impenitent 
sinner ho i-s ** .a ntot out of a day 
ground." Then* j> no lieaut\ m him. 
And to every hypoerite, and every 
deceived professor t>f religion, there is 
really no l^eauty seen in him. There 
is no Spontaneous, elevated, glowing 
attachment it* him. It is all forced 
and unnatural. Jlut to the Hue 
C hristian there i.s a beauty seen in his 
cliiiraeter that is not seen in any 
other ; and the wliole situ! loves him, 
.aid emhraees him. 11 is character is 

■ »i>en to ho luo.sl pure and lovely ; liis 
henovoleuce boundless ; his ahiiuy 
fuid willingness to save, infinite. The 

, renewed soul desires no other Savi- 
, oar ; tuul rejoice^ that he is just what 
j he is — rt'joices in his huuuiiatiou as 


well as his exaltation ; in his pod erty 
as well as his glory ; rejoices the 
privilege of being saved by himVho 
was spit upon, and mocked, and fcpH- 
eified, as well as by him wljj^ i% at i,he 
right hand of God. One Jjj^r- 

tain, unlcs.s we have iu.s 
Christ we can never be sav 
21. The new birth is a and 

most important change, 17. It 

is not in name or in profession merely, 
but it i.s a deep and radical change of 
the heart. It is so great that it may ; 
ho s.aid of each one that he is a neiv , 
creation of God ; and in relation to i 
each one, th.at old thing.s are passed i 
away, and all tliiiigs are become new. i 
Ilow important it is th.-it we examine j 
our hearts ami .sec \Yhetlier i^is chang(; ! 
ha.s taken j»Iace, or udiother we are i 
still living without God and without 
hoj*o. It is indispensable that wo be ( 
horn again ; John iii. Ifwc are not j 
born again, and if we are not now j 
<*reature.s in Christ, we must perish 
for ever. Ko matter whut our wealth, 
talent, learning, accomplishment, re- 
juit.'ition, or moivilify; unless we have 
i*e('n so changtMl that it may bo said, 
and that ue can say, old thirfgs are 
passed away, and all ihiiigsare heeoine 
new,’* we mu.st ])orish for ever, T/tetr • 
is no /tou cr in the. nui* ersi: that cun | 
a man o ho in not horn atjain. 
k’*"*. Tin* g.'t-pel miiiiNtry is a most 
re''poii.sihh‘ aiai important work, ver. 

1 1 U. Tlo'rc ism* other othoe of t lie 

-nine inij*ertance ; there is no situa- 
tiuii ill mIiu Ii man can l*e pl.aced mori* i 
solemn th.-iii that of making km»wn the j 
terms on which God is willing to l>e- | 
slow favour on apost.'ite man. ! 

20. lluw amazing i> the divine con- i 
dcsceii.sion, that (»*id should have over 
proposed such a plan of reconciliation, 
ver. 20, 21. That he should not only 
have ht'en nilfiiui to be reconciled, 
hut that he slmuld have toiujht, and 
have been so anxious for it as to he 
willing to send his own Son to die to 
^eeure it ! it was pure, rtcli. iulinitc 
l»euevolenee. God was not to 1 m? 
i»uxj\t,-'{ i>y it. He ivais infinitely ! 
blessed and happy even though man 
should have been iosi. He ua» pure, ; 
and just, and lu>ly, and it was not 
necessary to resort to this in order to 
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CHAPTER VI. 

■^TE then, as workers “ to- 
VV gether with him^ beseech yon 

vindicate his own character. He had 
done man no wronjy ; and if man had 
pcriNhcd in his sins, the throne of <Iod 
; would hare been pure and spotless, 
j It was love ; mere l(»vo. It w;ib pure, 
holy, disinterested, infinite benevo- 
lonce. It was worthy of a (lod ; and 
rt has a claim to the deepest gratitude 
of man. 
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also that ye receive not the grace of 
Gotl in v.ain.^ 

2 (For he stiitli,'^ I have heard 

h tie. I’i. r.'j.. r It» 

then an acceptable time, and that 
they might avail themselves of mercy, 
vor. I, 2. 

II. He enumerates the l.'iboursnnd 
self-denials of the ministry. He refers 
to their sineeriiy, real, and hem'sl y of 
life. He sluevs lu*\i- mueh tliey had 
been willinj; to endure in order to 
eonvi'v tin* go>peI to lUliers.and liow 


Let us then, in view of thi.s whoh* | mueli iliey had in fact endured, and 
chapter, seek to he reconciled to (nwl. j hr»\\ much they had bcneflteil others. 


Let us lay a.side all our opposiiion to 
him. L<‘t us enibraci* In'* plans. L<‘t 
us he williig to submit to him, and te 
' become his KTHfiNAi. rnti.Mt'*. L*’t le 
“oek to heaven to whirh he %\onld 
' r.aise n,s ; and tliougli mil* eartblj hou.'*e 
j of thiiv tai>ern.'u-!t' e/e.-’t be de-^<d>eil. 
i let us b<‘ pr<*pareil. we may be. for 
' tliat eternal babitati'Ui wlncb lie ha** 
fitt<‘d up fur all who hoe him in tiie 
herueTe. 

('Ti.APTKU VI. 

Tni*< chapter, eiu-<-iy ('(Ullieeted lit 
, mensf' It h t he preeedinir. I' de'-ejned ■ 
as an .address to the ( 'l■rtntl. :.tii < 'hri'* 
ti.ans, exhurlititr tio'iti t*» act vMirilu!) 
of their <’.a!:in!.r. ami of their 'ituatioti ' 
tinder *-n( h a mini'-trv a- tlo v had en- ! 


He . speaks of their adli-et ion, s in a nmst 
tender and Ite.nititul manner, ami of 
the happy n“>uii‘‘ whiih hail followed 
from tlu'ir self-denying laliours, ver. 

— It*. 'I'he dev.{gri of this h, 
dently, to remind ihein of what their 
religion had eo*.t. and to apjie.'il to 
them in \ lew .»f ,il! ihi* to lead lioljr 
and pure ine^ 

III. I’.tiu expre.vM'^ hi** ardent at- 
tachiiieut I'U- iliem..ind sat*- that »/' 
thi \ were Mr.iiti lied ll they dtd m»t 
!ite a- tl'*') • l(uii!>l do, i( was not he- 

• an e he .and le-. ft-Ihiw l.ihunrers had 
nut !i-\ed ilii'iu.aiid "ui|i.'ht iheir wid- 
l.ire. but fi uiii ,1 lb feel ill t lieluselt < 
ter. 11. 12. 

IV. As :i iCiCiii*'/ fur all tbat lie htid 


juyed. In the Jirev mu-' ebaptei*''. Ib'iui : dune and ‘'Ulfered tur tl.em, he liuW 
liad di cnwr- ed at lemrt h uf { lie di^igii ! a-ki'd only that lle-y ^.hulild live a*, 
and ut the labuiir'-uftlie iriini'try . 'Plie heeame ( ' bn- f lan**, ver. l.'l — Is. Iff- 
main drift uf all this wa- tu show them suuyht not siUer, ur ituld. or apparel 
the in'll lire uf reel nciliat ion. .and tlie j He ii.ad nut l.tbuared a-* he h.nJ thme 
obligation to turn tu tool, and to liv j wiili ao.v view |u a tejii/»ur,»t |•*’v\,Jr■d 
to him. Thl- iiiea l- pur--ne<l jn the J ,\lid la- ifW .i-ked ’-iiufdv that they 
chapter' .and tti view uf the labour- sbunbl eiinn* nui fromt/ie world, and 


and self-denial'* uf the mini'-tiv. Han) 
urires on the ( orinibian Oni'-inan 
the duty of eumini' out fru.m thevorld, 
and of -epar.ating ihein.,r..'M-«t entirely 
from all evil. Tiie • hapter may be 
c«>nreiuent)y eantemplated m the fol- 
io wing jiart*' : 

I. I*aul -tates that he .and hi- assu 
ciates were felbivv.r»bMurer> with(i4nl. 
and he exhort- the ( 'ur.tftbian«< not to 
receive the gram* of tiud in v.un. To 
indacc them to make a v'i*e improve* 
meiit of the privileges wi.n it they en 


h«‘ dl-ew t.lleil from evei v thing tb.'lt 
wa- ‘‘Vii lie defnaiide'i ihat they 
should be -x-i arated from all idolatry, 
and i'iul'if run- practiee- ; a-iures tbem 
il^t there can l»c no union beiveen 
light and darknesh . righteou-tiess and 
unngliteuiisne-- ; ('hrisf and Heli i! . 
that there ran In; no agreeutent he- 
twi-en the lemjde uf (lud and idub . 
remimln them of the f.n t that they are 
the temple of (iud; and encourage* 
them t<» do tlu- by the a-suraiiee that 
tio^l wouh! hetbejr t lod. and that the 


joyed,he quotes a pas-age from Isaiah, ; should !«• bi* .'uiupted M.n» ami dangh 
and appliei it ax uio»nnig that It was ; ter». The ebapter i- one of f/jon* 
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thee in a time accepted, and in the 
day of ealvation have I succoured 
thee : behold, now is the accepted 


beauty ; and the argument for a holy 
life among Chriutians id one that is 
exceedingly forcible and tender. 

1. Wti then, as workers tofjeihcr 
him. On the meaning of this expres- 
sion, SCO Note, 1 Cor. iii. 9. The 
Greek hero is “ working 

together,” and may mean either that 
the apoetlcs and ministers to whom 
Paul refers w-ero joint-labourers in 
entreating them not to receive the 
grace of God in vam ; or it may mean 
that they co-operated with God, or 
wore engaged with him in endeavour- 
ing to secure the reconciliation of the 
world t(> himself. Tindal renders it, 

“wo as heljiors.” Doddridge, “we 
then as the joint-labourers of God.” 

Most expositors have concurred in 
this interpretation. Tlio word pro- 
perly means, to work together ; to co- 
operate in producing any result. 

Macknight supp<ise8 thatr the word 
here is in the vocative, and is an ad- 
dress to tho fidlow-labourers of Paul, 
entreating them not to receive tho 
grace of God in vain. In this opinion 

ho is probably alone, and has maiii- . 

fcstly departed from the sco|>e and I to him ; that he would hear him when 
design of tho passage. Probably tho j ho prayed, and would make him the 
most obvious meaning is that of our I medium of establishing a covenant 
translators, who regard it as teaching | with his own people, and of spreading 
that Paul was a joint-worker with God tlio true religion around the earth; 
in securing the salvation of men. j see my Note on that place. Paul 
% That ye receive tiot theyrace of God : quotes the passage here not asaffinn- 
m vain. The •• grace of ilod ” here ; iiig that ho used n in exactly the 
means evidently the gra(‘ioiis offer of sense, or with refertuice to the sarno 


time; behold, now is the day of 
salvation.) 

3 Giving no “ offence in any 

a 1 Co. 10.32. 

notwithstanding all this be lost, for 
simply to hear of the plan of salvation 
or the offers of mercy, will no more 
save a sinner than to hear of medicine 
will save tho sick. It must be em- 
braced and applied, or it will be in 
vain. It is true that Paul probably 
addressed this to those who were pnv- 
fesHors of religion ; and the sense is, 
that they should use all possible c.are 
and anxiety lest these offers should 
have been made in vain. They should 
examine their own hearts ; they should 
inquire into their own -condition ; 
they should guard against self-decep- 
tion. The same persons (chap. v. 20) 
l*aul had exhorted also to bo recon- 
ciled to God ; ami the idea is, Ihat he 
would earnestly entreat oven profes- 
sors of religion to give all diligence to 
secure an interest in the saving mercy 
of tho gospel, and to guard against 
tho possibility of being self-deceived 
and ruined. 

2. For he sailh ; see Isaiah xlix, 8. 
In that passage the declaration refers 
to the Messiah, and the design is there 
to show that God would he favourable 


/ reconviliatkm and pardon. And the 
sense is, “ Wo entreat you not to ne- 
glect or slight this offer of pardon, so 
as to lose the benefit of it, and be lost. 
It is offered freely and fully. It nfay 
be partaken of by all, and all may be 
saved. But it may also bo slighted, 
and all the benefits of it will then be 
lost." The sense is, that it was pos- 
sible that this offer might bo made to 
them, they might hear of a Saviour, 
be told of tho plan of reconciliation, 
and have the ofiers of mercy pressed 
on their attention and acceptanoo, 
and j^et all be in vain. They might 


design for which it was originally 
spoken, but as expressing tho idea 
which he wished to convey, or in ac- 
cordance with the general principle 
implied in its use in Isaiah. The 
general idea there, or the principle 
involved, was, that under tho Messiah 
God would be willing to hear ; that 
is, that he would be disposed to show 
mercy to the Jew and to the Gentile. 
Tills is the main idea of the passage 
as used by Paul. Under the Messiah, 
it is said by Isaiah, God would be 
willing to show mercy. Thai woiil4 
be an acceptabk time. That time, 
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■ays Paul, has arrired. The Messiah 
has come, and now God is willing to 
pardon and save. And tbo doctrine 
in this verse is,t4at under the Messiah^ 
or in the'time 0^ Christ, Ood is n ifl' 
inp to show merep to men. In him 
aJone is the throne of crace accessi- 
ble, and now that he has come, (led 
j is willing to pardon, and men should 
avail themselves of the offers of mercy. 
% J have heard ther. The Messiah. 
I have listened t(» thy prayer for the 
salvation of the heathen world. The 
‘promise to the Messiah was, that the 
heathen world should he given to him : 

I hut it was a promise that it sliould he 
^ in answer to his prayers and interces- 
sions. “ Ask of me, and I shall give 
- thee the lAathen for thine inheritanee. 

I and the uttermost ]iarts of the earth 
: for thy possession I*s. ii. 8. The 
j salvation of the heathen vK>rld,and of 
I all who are saved, i* to he in answer 
j to the prevalent inten'ession <*f tho 
1 Lord Jesus. ^ In a time areephd. 
In Isaiah, “ in an aecoptahlo time.” 
The idea is, that he had ]>ra\<‘d in a 
I time when God was dispmo d to .show 
j mercy ; the time whon in hi.s wi.se ar- 
j raiigements In* had ilesigned tliat his 
i salvation sliouid he extended to tlie 
j world. It is a time which he liad a.rc,t 
I as the appropriate period f<ir extoml- 
I ing the kt/owledge of his troth and his 
J salv.ation ; and it proves that there 
tcAa 10 ho a period which was the 
favovrahle period of salvation, that 
' is, which (Jud esteemed to t»e the pro- 
per period for making lu.s salvation 
I known to men. At such a period the 
t Messiah would pr.ay, ami the pr.*iycr 
; would be answered. ^ /»» the day ,>j 
I iatvation. In the time v;hen I am 
disposed to show salvation. • J/ave ' 
j I sueeoured thee. The Messiah. I j 
j have sustained thee, that in the 
I e^ri to make salvation known. God 
‘ here speaks of there being an ac- 
; copied time, a limited period, in which 
petitions in favour of the wdrld would 
be acceptablo to him. Thai time 
Paul says bad come ; and the idea 
which he urges is, that men should 
Avail themselves of that, and embrace 
now the ottcin of mercy, t Behold, 
wm is the aeeopud time, Ac. The 
meuning of this passage is, the ” Mes- 


siah is come. The time referred to 
hy Isaiali has .niTived. It is now a 
time when GikI is ready to show com- 
passion, to hear prayer, and to have 
mercy on mankind. ( >nly through the 
Messiah, thi* Lord Josus, docs he 
show mCrcy. .md men should there- 
fore now embrace the offers of pardon ” 
The doetrine t.au^ht here, thegethre, 
is, that thr(uii:h tiie Lord Jesus, and 
where he is preached, (lod is willing 
to (>ardon and save men ; and this is 
true U'ht'rfver he is (>reached. attd as 
long as men Im* umh'r the sound of 
the gospel. 'I’lie world i.s under a ilis- 
pensaiion of mercy, and (iod is willing 
to sliow coinpaspoii, and while this 
exist. s, that is, »v}iile imui live, the 
otters of salvation ar<‘ to he freely | 
made to them. 'I'iie time iri// come ; 
wlien it will not he an aeceptahlo time | 
with GimI. I’he flav of merry will W ' 
< lose«| ; the jwnod of trial will lu? j 
ended ; and men will he rmiioved to a 
world where no mercy is shown, and 
where coinp.i.^sion is unknown. This 
ver'te, which ••houhl he read as a pa- j 
reiiihesi.s, is designed to he connected ; 
with (he argument which the apostle 
IS urging, and w inch he presented in i 
the pre\iou.i chapter. Tin* general J 
i doctrine is. that men should seek re- 
, eoiicihatiou with (iod. 'I'o enforce ; 

that, he here .s.-jy.s, that it was note the 
' ai'eepiahle time, the time when (iod , 
was willing lo In* reconciled to men. j 
The general sentitm*nt of this passage 1 
I may he thus expre.ssed. (1.) Under j 
the go*ipi*l it j.s ,*in aceeptahle time, a > 
day of tuorey, n time ^heu Hod is j 
willing to hhow mercy lo men. (if.) ; 
There may lie Hpeci.U He.'isons which i 
may Ito p»'i »iUarly called the areept- \ 
able, or ,ac(‘epted lime, (n) When 
the gosj»e| i!} pressed on the attentiim 
h^the faithful preaching of his ser* 
vants, or by the urgent entreaties of 
friends; (h) When it is brought lo 
our attention hy any striking mspen- 
sation id Providence ; (r) When the 
I Spirit of Goii strives with us, and 
I brings us to deep rcfleetion, or to coo- 
I viction for sin ; (</) In a revival of 
religion, whon many arb pressing into 
the kingdom— it is at all such seasons 
an accepted time, a day of salvation, 

A day which we should improve. It 
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thing, that the ministry be not j 4 But in all thingB approving 
blamed : « | oui-selvos as the ministers <» oi 


1 commenfiln-if. 

is “ ifow ” tiieiji a soason, iMTausc, ( 1 .) 
The time of men y will ]>a.ss hy, and 
God will not he williii^f (o p#<lon the 
'' Siniiet.who goes unprepareil to eter- 
nity. 12.) Itceausc we eaimot cal- 
Cttlato on the future. \Vc have no 
assurance, no evidence that wo sliall 
Jiv^aa^ther day, or hour. (!].) It is 
liere, that the time viH 4‘onie 
»lien it will w4 he .an ac«cj.tcd time. ' 
iVoie tiiltilie accejUed time; at some 
j futun' period it will not Im*. If num 
! grieve away the Iluiy .Sjiirit ; if they 
j lontinue to rejeri the gospel ; if t.h<‘y 
I g<» unju'epared to eternity, no nieri'y 
j can he foiiml. (»od does not iIoMirn 


’ rt 1 Co. 4. 1. 

! a reproach upon the profession itsell 
' and would prevent the usefulness ant 
' success of others, just as the iniscon 
! duct of a physician exposes the pro 
fession to reproach, ortho had conduc 
of a lawyer ri'flccts itsMf in soini 
degree on the entire profession. Ant 
it is so everywhere.' The errors 
fidlies, misconduct, or bad example o 
one minister of the gospel l>rings a re 
jiroach ujnui the sacred calling itself 
and prew'iits the usefulness of man; 
others. Ministers do not stand alone 
And though iiO one can bo responsi 
ble for till* eiTors and failings ol 
'Uher.s-, yet no om* can avoid .sufferinj 


j to pardon b<>yon<l the grave. He has 
I made no pnivi.^ion ibr ftirgixeiwss 
j there ; and tlif*y who an* not ]>ardoned 
I in this life, must Ik; unpartlomMl f«»r 
I ever. 

i 3. (living tit) ojh ti/'i in <iuif thing 
I "We lh<‘ minist<Ts of (Jotl, ver. 1. The 
j word rornh'iK'd ojfvnw uioniih, pni- 
j Jierly, i^iuinh/ing ; tinn oflence. or 
I <‘ause of oflence. a falling into sin. 

The meaning here is, “ giving no oc- 


in regaril to his usefulness hy the sin 
<»f others. Nut only, therefore, fron 
a reganl to his, personal iiscfulnes 
should <*v('ry minister he circumspec 
in liis walk, hut from respect to tin 
usefulnes.s of all others who sustnii 
the uthce of the ministry, and fron 
respect to the siu*e(*s.H of religion al 
over the world. I'aul made it ono o 
the prineiph's of his conduct so to ac 
that no man should have cause i< 


casion for conuuuning oi* rcjccling the 
gospel ;’’aiid liio idea of Haul is. that 
he ami his fcilow-aj)ovtl(>« so lahimrcd 
as lli:it no one who saw or Know tiu-m. 
should have occasion to reproach the 
ininisiry, or the rt‘ligi*>n which th<*\ 
prcucloMi ; hut so that in ihcir pun- 
ami .sclf-dcnving Iim's, tin* sironi-cst 
argument ;»hould he seen for emhrac- 
ing it; comp. Matt. x. id; I <*or. 
viii. id ; X. ;i‘_h d.'l. Notes. Phil. ii. 
IT) ; 1 Tlies. ii. 10 ; v. IIcU' (hey 
comhu’ted so as to give no offence he 
States in the following worses. J'/mt 
miuiftrg hv uot hfjmt'd. The 
phrase, •• (he mini.stry,” refers here 
not merely to the ministry <’f Paul, 
that it does not mean mevt iy that 
hi' would he subject to hlaino and n*- 
proach, hut that the vti»i.<tvg 
tprhich the Lord Jesuis had esiahlished 
frould he blanit'd, <»r would Ik* re- 
proached hy the iinprojier conduct of 
Miy one who was engaged in that work. 

! The idea is. that the misconduct of 
i OHO minister of the gospel would bring 


‘^peak reproachfully of the ministry oi 
his .account. In order to this, he fol 
It t<t he necessary not only to rlahi 
; and os.o hcuiour for the ministry 
I hut to lead such a life as should de 
j serve the respei't of men. If a mai 
w-jshes to secure respect fur his call 
mg. it must hi' by living in the man 
ncr which that calling demands, am 
llicn rcHpoi't and honour will follow ai 
a inattor of courso ; see Calvin. 

4. flat in all things. In every re 
spect. In all that wc do. In even 
way, boili hy words and deeds. Jdov 
this was done, P.-tul proceeds to stat« 
j in the following verses. ^ Approvitn 
nurfelves as the miniiters of God 
I Marg. Commending.’' Tindal ron 
ders it, “ In all things let us beliav< 
ourselves as the ministers of God/ 
The idea i.h. that Paul and his fellow 
labourers endeavoured to lire a* hi- 
camv the ministers of God, and to ai 
to comniend the ministry to the con- 
tidence and atiection of men. Thes 
endeavoured to 4ive as was appropri- 
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God. in much patience, in af- 6 In stripes, “ in iinprisoninentH, ' 


flictions, in necessities, in dis- 
tresses, 

ttch. n. 

ate to those who were the ministers 
of God. and so that the world w'ould 
he disposed to do honour to the min- 
istry. 51 tnucU pafieurt'. In tlie 
patient endunmeo of atHietions of all 
kinds. Some of his trials ho proceeds 
to enumerate. Tlie idea is. that a 
minister of God, in order to do good 
and to commend his ministry, should 
I set an example of patieme. lie 
, preaches this as a duty to others ; and 
if, when lie is poor, peri^eouted, op- 
1 pressed, calumniated, or imprisoned, 

, he 8hou]|} murmur, or he insulunis-siie, 
the consoquoiicf? would he tliat he 
would do little good hy all his [treacle | 
ing. And no one can douht, that God , 
, often pUiccs Ins ministers in circuui- , 
stances of [Hjculiar trial, among other | 
■ reasons, in onler that they may illus- 
' trate their <»wri prece[»ts hy their ex- 
ample, and show to their people with 
I what temper and s[>int they may and 
! ought to sutfer. IVlinisters (iften do a 
; great deal more gmid hy their ex- 
ample in suft'enng than tlioy do in 
their preaching. It is easy to proach 
I to others ; it is not so easy to mmii- 
I fest just the right spirit in time of 
persecution and trial. Men too c.an 
i resist pleaching, but they cannot 
I resist the ctfeet and power <jf a good 
example in times of sutlering. in re- 
gard to the manner in which Paul 
says that the ministry may eominend 
itself, it may he olmerved. that he 
^aupg sercs’al things t«jgether; or 
mentions several elasfct of iutiuences 
or means. In this and the next verse 
he refers to various kinds of aithe- 
tions. In the following verses he , 
groups several things together, per- , 
taining to a holy life, and a pure 
▼ersation. % Jn aJliHwtit. In all 
our afflictions ; referring *to alt the af- 
flictions ami trials which they were 
eallcd to bear. The following words, . 
in the manner of a climax, specify ; 
more particularly the kinds of trials ’ 
wiilch they were called to endure. , 
^ Jn neewities. This is a stronger } 
tefBi than affliction^ and denotes the 1 

Tb 


1 in tumults, in labours, in watch- 
ings, in laltings. ' 

1 or »« foatmir <0 <Mui fro, j 

distress which arf>se from want. 11c | 
everymlicro endured adversity. Ti 
I denotes unavoftiitblc distrx‘s« and j 
^ calamity. In ittstresxfs. TlKVWM>r«l ■ 
I here use»l ) denotes pro- ; 

J pcrly ftraitnrsf %.{ phire, want of ; 

room ; then straitfi, di.Htress. anguish. ' 
I It is a stnmger w'crd than eit^hor of 
those which lu* load hefori' usi'd. .Sw 
I it explained in the .Notes 04; JIom,‘ii. 

; 1>. Paul means that in all tnese cir 
> eumstances lo' jiad evimu'd jiatieiu’c, 
ami hud endeavoured ti>acta8 hecaiue 
a minister of God. 

I/i In this \erse, l*anl 

proceoils to .•?;</'/* (d wriint he 
h.'id hemi eallctl to endure, In the 
}»re\ious verse. h«' hail spoken of his 
utllii'tion.s in general terms. In this 
expre.ssion, he refers to the fuel that 
he and his iVllow-lahourers were 
seenrged m the ‘Uiagogues and cities 
a.s if they had been tlie worst of men. , 
In I* (‘or. M. - ‘do. Pawl says (hut 
lie had been scourged the times by the 
.l(‘ws. and hu«l been thriee In aten with 
rods. See .Notes on that place. •! /u 
linprtfonntt'nff. As at l’lnli|ipi ; Acts , 
x\i. 21. help It was no umunnmon 
I thing f'T the early [ireacherH of 
; Ghrihti.'iiiiiy to he inipriv»ncd. ^ In 
tumnftif. .Marg. 7’eiwu’/if/ fo amt fro. 

. The Gr<*ek word(<i«ar«<rr«ifi«) di’iiote.H 
properly inftafnllfa, thence disorder, , 
tumult. I otiiiiiotioii. Here it means . 
that ill the vafioun tuinulth and com- j 
. motions which were [iroduccd hy the I 
preachmif of the gosjiel, Paul emlea- | 
\oiired to .act a» became a inimster of 
fiod. .Such tumults witc excited at 
Corinth (.Acts xviii. li) ; at Phtlippi 
(^ct» x\i. Ih, 20/; at I.ystra and 
PerlHj < Act.i xiv. 19 ) ; at Ephoftts 
{Acts xix.), and in various other 
places. The idea in, that if the min- 
i.it«T8 of religion are assailed by u 
lawless mob, tliey are to endeatourto ; 
show the spirit of Christ there, and to 
oviace all patience, and to «/o r/<riul 
even in such a scene. Patience ami 
the Christian spirit may often do 
more good in such scenes than much 
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G By purenesa, by knowledge, 
by long-suffering, by kindness, 

preaching would do elsewhere. ^ In 
lahowrt. Referring probably to the 
labours of the ministry, and its inces- 
sant duties, and perhaps also to the 
labours wbieli they performed for their 
own support, as it is well known that 
Paul and probably also the other 
apostles, laboured often to support 
themselves. % In waichintjs. In 
wakefulness, or want of sleep. He 
probably refers to the fact that in 
these itirduous duties, and in his 
travels, and in anxious cares for the 
ehurohes, and for the* advancement of 
religion, he was often deprived of his 
ordinary rest, lie refers to this again 
in chap. xi. 27. 1i In /astinffg. lle- 
forring probably not only t<» the some- 
what frequent fasts to which lie vol- 
untarily submitted as acts of devotion, 
but also to the fact that in his travels, 
when abroad and among strangers, he 
was often destitute of food. To such ■ 
trials, those who travelled as l\aul ! 
did, among strangers, and without i 
property, would ho often compelled to j 
.submit ; and such trials, alino.st with- 
out number, the religion whi<‘h wo 


by the Holy Ghost, by loTe 
unfeigned, 

sufferings and trials, but by a holy 
life, and by entire consecration to the 
great cause to which he had devoted 
I himself. He begins by stating that 
it was by pureness, that is, by integ- 
rity, sanctity, a holy and pure lire. 
All preaching, and all labours would 
have been in vain without this ; and 
Paul well knew that if he succeeded 
in the ministry, ho most be a good 
man. The same is true in all other 
professions. One of the essential re- 
ijuisites of an orator, according to 
(Quintilian, is, that he must be a good 
man ; and no man may expect ulti- 
mately to succeed in any (filing of 
life uiiiess he is pure. But however 
this ni.ay he in other callings, no one 
will doubt it in regard to tho ministry 
of the gospel. ^ knowledge. In- 
terpreters have differed much in the , 
interpretation of this. Hosenrauller 
and Schleusner understand by it pru- 
dcnce. Grotiu.s interprets it as mean- 
ing a knowledge of the law. Dod- 
dridge supposes that it refers to a 
soliidtudc to improve in tho knowledge 
of those truths which they were called 


now onjoy has cost. It at first cost | 
the painful life, tho toils, the anxieties, { 
and the sufferings of the Ib'deemer ; 
and it has been pn*pag.ated and per- • 
petuated amidst the deep sorrows, the ; 
saerifiec.s, and the tears and hh»>d of 
ihuso wlio have contributed to per- ; 
petuate it on earth. For such a reli- , 
glon, originated, extended, and pro- , 
served in such a manner, we can never , 
express suitable gratitude to God. 
Such a religion we cannot overesti- 
mate in value ; and for the extension 
and perpetuity of such a religion, ur 
uUo should bo willing to practise un- 
VMiaried self denial. 

6. hi/ puir.ut'ss. Ibiul, having in the 
previous verses, grouftcil together 
some of the sufferings which he en- 
dured, and hjr which he had endea- 
voured to commeml and extend the 
true religion, proceeds hero to group 
together certain otlier influences by 
which he had sought tho same object. 
Tho anbsiance of what he here says 
is. that it had not only been done by 


to communicate to others. Probably 
the idea is a very simple one. Paul 
is showing how* he endeaVoured to 
coinmimil the gospel to others, vcr. 
•1. He says, therefore, that one 
way was by communicating know- 
ledge, true knowledge. fie pro- 
idnimed that which was true, and 
which was real knowledge, in opposi- 
tion to tho false science of the 
Greeks, and in opposition to those 
who would substitute declamation for 
argument, and the mere ornaments of j 
rhetoric for truth. The idea is, that ! 
the ministry should not be tynorakf, 
but that if they wished to commend 
their ofilce, they should be well in- 
formed, and should be men of good 
sense. Paul bad no belief that an 
ignorant ministry was prelSerahle to 
one that was characterised by true 
knowledge ; and he felt that if he was 
to be useful it was to be by bis im- 
parting to others truth tliat would be 
useful. “ The priest's lips should 
keep knowledge ; * Hal. ii. 7 * ^ By 
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1 7 By the word •* of truth, by 

I th3 ^ power of God, by the 
I a ch. 4. 2^ 6 i Co. 2. 4. 

■ long-vt^ering. By patience in our 
! trials, and in the provocations* which 
i we meet with. We endeavour to ob- 

I tain and keep a control over our 
I passions, and to keep them in subjec- 
j tion. See this word explained in the 
; Notes on 1 Cor, xiii. 4. /?»/ kind- 

, nesB : see Note, 1 Cor. xiii. 4. By 
j gentleness of manner, of temper, and 
' of spirit. By endeavouring to evince 
I this spirit to all, whatever may be their 
' treatment of us, and whatc^'cr may 

■ be our provocations. Paul felt that : 
I if a mini.ster would do good he must | 
! be kind, Jhd gentle to all. ^ Tty th<' | 
, Ifoty Gfiost. By the sanctifying in- j 
i fluenccsof the Holy Spirit. By those ; 

graces and virtues which it is his office ' 
f>eculiarly to produce in the heart ; 
comp. (tal. V. 22, 2;}. Paul here evi- 
dently refers not t<» the miraculous 
agency of the Holy S|urit, but he is 
referring to the Spirit which he and 
Iris fellow-ministers matiife.-<ted, and 
means here, doubtless, that they 
evinced such feelings as the Holy 
Spirit proiluced in the hoart.s of the 
children of (Imi. Byfov^ unffiyned. 
Sincere, true, ardent love to all. By 
umlisseinbled, ptire, and genuine af- 
fection f«ir the souls of men. What 
good can a minister do if he does not 
love his people, and the souls of men? 
The prominent characteristic in the 
life of the Ucdoemer was loir — love to 
all. So if we are like him, and if we 
do any ^ood, we shall have love to 
men. No man is useful without it ; 
and ministers, in general, are useful 
just in proportion as they have it. It 
will prompt to laixmr, self-denial, and 
toil ; it will mako them patient, 
ardent, kind ; it will give them xeal, 
and will give them access to the 
heart; it will accomplish what no 
eloti^uence, labour, or learning will do 
without it. He who shows that he 
loves me has access at once to rny 
heart; he who does not, cannot moi'o 
a way there by any argument, elo- 
quence. denunciation, or learning. No 
minister is usefhi without it : no one 
wiHi it can he otherwise than nsefUl. 


armour « of righteousness on the | 
right hand and on the left, j 

c Kph 6. 11. \o. 

7. Jty tAn word 0 / truth. That ix, 
by making known the truths of the 
gospel. It was his object to make 
j known the simple truth. He did not 
j corrupt it by false mixtures of philos- 
; ophy and human wisdom, hut com- 
I inunicated it as it had been revealed ! 
j to him. The object of the appoint- : 
inent of the Christian ministry is to | 
make known the truth, and when that ; 
is done it cannot hut he that they will 
eominend their office and work to the 
favourable regards <*f men, Jiy the 
power of Ood. By the divine power 
which attended the preaching of the 
gos|K*l. Most of Hie ancient rern- 
mentators explain this of the power 
of working nnv(iAo%. — ltliu>mffld. 
But it prfdiably includes nil the ilis- 
plays of divine power which attended | 
the propagation of the gospel, whether 
in the working of miracles, or in the 
conviTsion of ri.cn. If it In* asked 
how Paul used tlux [lov^er so as to 
give no offence in the wriwk of the 
mmistry.it may be repitcir that the 
miraeuiouH endowments hestowcil , 
upon the apostles, tin* power of speak- | 
iiig foreign languages, dc., seem to 
I ha\e l«*eri bestowed upon them to he j 
i employed in the same way as were j 
i their natural faculties ; see Notes on f 
' 1 Cor. xiv. J12. The idea hero is, that j 
i they used the great powers intruHtetl i 
' to them by (Jod, not ns impostm*s ■ 
would have done, for the purposes o( j 
gain and amhition, or for v.ain display, 
hut solely for the furtheran<‘e of the » 
true rcdigion, and the salvation of i 
men. They thus showed that they 
were sent from God, as well by tlio 
n^ure of the powers with which they 
were intrusted, as by the manner hi 
which they used them. 51 Ih/ 
armour of riohtrouiw.ti on (he riyht 
hand ana on the left. I nterpreters have 
varied mnch in the csposition of this 
(lassage; and many have run into utter 
1 wildness. Grotius says, that it refers . 
to the manner in which the ancient 
I soldiers were armed. They horc a 
^ spear in their right hand, and a shicid 
in tho left. With the former they 
c t 
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8 By honour and dishon- 1 report : as deceivers, « and yet 
our, by evil report and good j true ; 

I « John. 7. 12, 17. 

attacked their foes, with the latter honour them, and as the ministers of 
they made defence. Some have sup- religion they would be by them treated 
posed that it refers to the fact that with respect. Perhaps occasionally 
they were taught to use the sword also they might bo treated with great 
with the loft hand as well as with the attention and regard by the men of 
right. The simple idea is, that they the world on account of their mir- 
were completely armed. To be armed aculous powers ; comp. Actsxxviii. 7. 
on the right hand and on the left is to So now, ministers of the gospel are 
be well armed, or entirely equipped, often treated with great respect and 
They went forth to conflict. They honour. They are belo%'ed and Tcn- j 
met persecution, opposition, and crated ; caressed and flattered, by the 
slander. As the soldier went well people of their charge. As ministers ; 
armed to battle, so did they. But of God, as exercising a holy function, ' 
the armour with which they met their their office is often treated with great , 
foes, and which constituted their respect by the world. IP they are > 
entire panoply, was a holy life. With eloquent or learned, or if they are ! 
that they met all the assaults of their eminently successful, they are often i 
enemies; with that all slander and highly estotmied and loved. It is dif- , 
persecution. Tliat was their defence, ficult in such circumstances to ‘*com- 
and by tliat they hoi>ed and expected mend themselves as the ministers of , 
to achieve their conquests. They God.” Few arc the men who are not 
had no swords, and spears, and hel- injured hy honour ; few who arc not 
mots, and shields ; no carnal weapons corrupted by flattery. Few are the 
of oftVmco and deftmt'c ; but they ex- ministers who are proof against this i 
p<?eted to%iect all their assaults, and influence, and who in such circum- { 
to gain all their victories, by an up- stances can honour the ministry. If ; 
right and lioly life. done, it is by showing that they regard 

8. By honour ami dU, honour. The »«ch things as of little moment ; by 
apostle* is still illustrating the pro- showing that they are influenced by 
jKisition that he and his fellow-la- higher consideration-s than the love of ! 
bourers endt‘avourod to give no offence l»raise ; by not allowing this to inter- ' 
(ver. 11), and to commend themselves fere with their duties, or to make 
as the ministers of God, ver. 4. He them less faithful and laborious ; but 
, here (ver. 8-— lO) introduces another rather hy making this the occasion of , 
fjrouif of particulars in which it was increased fldelity and increased seal ; 
done. The main idea is, that they in their master's cause. Most min- 
i endeavoured to act in a manner so as isters do more to *' give offence’^ in 
: to commend the ministry and the gos- times when they are greatly honoured j 
pel, whether they were in circum- by the world than when they are des- ; 
I stances of honour dishonour, pised. Yet it is possible for a minis- i 
whether lauded or despised by the ter who is greatly honoured to make i 
VEprld. The word rendered “by” (?i) it the occasion of commending him- ' 
does not here denote the means by self inorc and more as a minister of 
which they commended the gospel, but God. And ho shotild doit: as Paul 
the medium. In the midst of honour said he did. — The other situation was 
and dishonour ; whatever might bo “ in dishonour.” It is needless to say, 
the esteem in which they were held that the apostles were often in situa- 
^ the world, they gave no offence, tions where they had opportunity thus 
TUo first i.s, “ by honour.” They to commend themselves as the minis- 
woro not everywhere honoured, or ters of God. If sometimes honoured, 
treated with ro8i)ect. Yet they were they were often dishonoured. If the 
sometimes honoured by men. The world sometimes flattered and ear- 
churches which they founded would ossed them, it often despised them. 
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and cast out their namet as eril ; see 
Note, 1 Cor. iv. J3. And perhaps it 
is so substantially now with those who 
j arc faithful. In such circumstances, 

I also, Paid sought to commend himself 
! as a minister of God- It was by re- 
j oming all expressions of contempt 
j with meekness ; by not suffering them 
: to interfere w'ith the faithful discharge 
of his duties ; by rising above them, 

; and showing the power of religion to 
sustain him ; and by returning good 
! for evil, prayers for maledictions, 
blessings for curses, and by seeking 
, to save, not injure and destroy those 
: who thus sought to ovcnvhelm him 

• with disgrace. It may be difficult to 
do this, hut it can bo done ; and u h^n 

; done, a man always docs good. ^ 7’// 
i evil report. The wonl here used 
; (W^ii^Mi), means, pro]>erly, ill- 
I omened language, mah‘diction, re- 
‘ proach, contumely. It refers to the 
i fact that they were often slandered 
i and calumniated. Their motives were 
I called in question, and their names 
i aspersed. They were represented as 
' deceivers and iinposiors, Ac. The 
' statement hero is, tliai in such cir- 
cumstance.s. aixl when thus assailed 
and reproached, they endeavoured to 
i commend themselves as the ministers 
j of God. Evidently they endeavoured 
■ to do this by not slandering or revil- 
i iiig in return ; by manife.sting a 
, ( nristiau spirit ; by liviuy down the 
I slanderous accusation, and by doing 
i good if possible even to tbeir cainm- 
j niaiors. It is more difficult, says 
1 Chrysostom, to hear such reports 
, than it is pain of body ; and it i» con- 
, sequently more difficult to evince a 
CThristian spirit then. To human na- 
ture it is trying to have the name 
slandered and cast out as evil when 
wo are conscious only of a desire to 
do good. Hut it is sufficient for the 
^ disciple that he bo as his master, and 
: if they called the master of the bous<i 
I BeeUebub, we must expect they will 
j alto those of his household. It is a 
fine field for a Christian minister, or 

* any other Christian, to do good when 
; hit name is unjustly slandered. It 

giret him an opiHirtanity of showing 
the into excellency of the Christian 
ipirit ; and it ^ivetJdtn the inerpreM- 


tible privilege of bang like Christ — 
like him in his suffering and in the 
moral excellence of character. \ 
man should bo willing to be .anything if 
it will make him like the Kedeemor — 
whether it Ik' in suffering or in glory , 
sec Phil. ill. 10 ; 1 Pet. iv. 13. 
good report. M’heii men speak well ! 
of us ; when we are commended, 
praised, or hoimured. To honour the 
gospel then, .and !<• iMmiiiiend the 
ministry, is. 0-) To show that the _ 
heart is not set on this, and 4I00S not i 
8C**k it ; (2..) To keep the heart from ' 
being puffed up with pride and self- 1 
estimation ; (3.) A’e/ to suffer it to ' 
interfere with our fidelity to others. | 
and with our faithfully presenting to I 
them the truth, .^ataii often attempts 
to bribe moil by praise, and toneutra- i 
liie the intluence of ministers by flat- | 
tery. It .seem-s hanl t*i go and 
proclaim to im n painful truths who : 
arc cau.sing tlie jnccn.si* of praisi* to 
a.Hcend ur(»utid us. .\nd it is com- ^ 
laoniy much ca-sii r for a minister of | 
the go^|H.‘l to commend himself as n 
minister of God when he is slandered 
than wlien he 1.1 priiise«l, when his i 
name is cast <.*ut as (>vil than when the 
brecies of po^itilur favour are wafteil | 
upon him. lew nun can withstand 
the influence of flattiTy, hut many 
men can meet pi'rsecution with a pro- 
per spirit ; few men comparatively 
can always evince Christian Ibhdiiy , 
to others when they live always amidst 
tlio influence of ■' good report," but ! 
there are many who can Iw faithful , 
when they are pinor, ami 4lespised. and 
reviled. n<*nee it has Imjipeued, that 
Clod has soonlere*! it that his faithfUi 
servants have hml hut little of the 
'* good report" which this world can 
furnish, hut tliat tliey have been gen- 
erally subjected to |K*r»ecution and 
sfander. % Ai dreeirers. That is, we 
are regarded and treatitla* if we were 
deceivers, atid as if wo were practising 
an imposition on mankind, and as if we 
would advance our cause by any trick 
or fraud that would l*o possible. W<i 
are regarded and treated as deceivers. 
Perhaps this refers to some char.o*** 
which had been brought against iln in 
by the apprising faction at C*»riid!i 
(Z^el'e), or perhaps to the opinion 
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9 As « tinknown and yet 
well known ; as dying, and, be- 

a I Cor. 4 9. 

which the Jewish priests and heathen 
philosophers entertained of them. 
The idea is, that though they were ex- 
tensively regarded and treated as im- 
postors, yet they endeavoured to live as 
became the ministers of God. They 
l)orc the imputation with patience, 
and they applied themselves diligently 
to the work of saving souls. Paul 
seldom turned aside to vindicate liim- 
self from such charges, but pursued 
his master’s work, and evidently felt 
that if ho had a reputation that was 
I worth any thing, or deserved any 
I reputation, God would take care of 
it ; comp. Ps. xxxvii. 1 — *1. A man, 
especially a minister, who is con- 
stantly endeavouring to vindicate his 
own reputation, usually has a reputa- 
tion which is not worth vindicating. 
A man who de8crvc.s a reputation will 
ultimately obtain just as much as is 
good for him, and as will advance the 
cause in which he is embarked, % And 
yet U'HC. We arc not deceivers and 
iniiiostors. Tliough wo are regarded 
ns such, yet we show ourselves to be 
true and faithful ministers of Christ. 

0. Af nnhioum. As those who are 
deemed to h»‘ of an obscure Jind igno- 
ble rank in life, unknown to the great, 
unkiiovrn to fame. The idea, I think, 
is, that they went as rtranperf, as 
persons unknown, in preaching the 
gospel. Tot, though thus unknown, 
they endeavour to commend them- 
selves a-s the ministers of God. 
Though among strangers ; though 
hstving no introduction from the groat 
ami the noble, yet they endeavoured 
St) to act ns to convince the world 
that they were the ministers of God. 
This eoulil bo done only by a holy life, 
and by the evidence of the divine ap- 
probation which would attend them 
in their work. .\nd by this, the min- 
isters of religion, if they are faithful, 
may make themselves known 4»ven 
among those who were strangers, and 
may live so ns to “ give no oflTenoe.’* 
Every minister and every Christian, 
even when they are “ unknown” and 
I when among strangers, should remain- 


hold, we live ; ^ as chastened, and 
not killed ; 

6 Ps, 118. 18. 

her their high character as the ser- 
vants of God, and should so live as to 
commend the religion which they pro- 
fess to love, or which they are called 
on to preach. And yet how often is 
it that ministers when among stran- 
gers seem to feel themselves at liberty 
to lay aside their ministerial char- 
acter, and to engage in conversation, 
and even partake of amusements which 
they themselves would regard as 
wholly improper if it were known that 
they were the ambassadors of God ! 
And how often is it the case that pro- 
fessing Christians when travelling, 
when among strangers, when Vn foreign 
lands, forget their high calling, and 
conduct in a manner wholly different 
from wliat they did when surrounded 
by Christians ; and when restrained 
by the sentiments and by the eyes of 
a-Cbristian community ! % And yet ' 
well known. Our sentiments and our 
principles arc well known. We have 
no concealments to make. We prac- ! 
tise no disguise. We attempt to im- j 
pose on no one. Though obscure in ; 
our origin ; though without rank, or ^ 
wealth, or power, or patronage, to ; 
commend ourselves to favour, yet we 
have succ<*eded in making ourselves 
known to the world. Though ob8cur<^ 
in our origin, we arc not obscure now. 
Though suspected of dark designs, 
yet our principles arc all well known 
to the world. No men of the same 
obscurity of birth ever succeeded in 
making themselves more extensively 
known than did the apostles. The 
world at large became acquainted with 
them ; and by their self-denial, seal, < 
and success, they extended their j 
reputation around the globe. % As ’ 
dyiny. That is, regarded by oihmrt as ' 
dying. As condemned often to death ; < 
exposed to death ; in the midst of . 
trials that expose us to death, and | 
that are ordinarily followed by death ; j 
see Note on 1 Cor. xv. 31, on the 
phrase, 1 die daily." They pamd 
throngh so many trials that it might 
be said that they were eonstaatly , 
dying. i[ it nd.heAo/d.ur live, dkange ] 
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10 Ab sorrowfn], yet alway 

as it may seem, we still survive. 
Through all our trii^ we are pre> 
served, and though often exposed to 
death, yet we still live. The idea 
here is, that in all these trials, and in 
these exposures to death, they endea- 
voured to commend themstdves as the 
ministers of God. They bore their 
trials with patience; submitted to 
these exposures without a murmur ; 
and ascribed their preservation to the 
interposition of God. ^ J s eftaytatf'd. 
The word chastened 
means corrected^ chastised. It is aj»- 
plied to the chastening which (<*od 
rauses by afflictions and calamities ; 
1 Cor. fi. 32 ; Uev. iii. lb ; lleb. xii. 
C. It refers hero, not to the H’ourg- 
ingsto which they were subjected in tiie 
synagogues and elsewhere, liut to tln' 
chastisements which Hod ii»tlicte<l ; 
the trials to wliich he )»ubje<’ted them. 
And the idea is, that in the itiids^ of 
these trials, they cndeavourtMl to act 
became tlnrministers of ( .’od. They 
bore them with patience, 'J’hey sub- 
mitted to them as coining from his 
hand. They felt that they were 
right ; and they submitted without a 
murmur, f *4 not /*»//<,'</. Though 
severely chastened, yet we are lO't 
put to death. We survive them — 
preserved by the interposition of tied. 

10, As sorrou/uf 
tlrieving, afllictod, troubled, sad. 
Under these sufferings we .seem ;il- 
ways to be cast down and sad. We 
endure afflictions that usually lead to 
the deepest expressions of grief. If 
the world looks only upon our trifils, 
we must be regarded as alway.s suffer- 
ing, and always sad. The world will 
suppose that we have cause for con- 
' tinned lamentation (Doddridae), and 
they will regard ns as among lUe most 
unhappy of mortals. Such, perhaps, 
is the estimate which the world 
usually affixes to the Christian life. 
They regard it as a life of sadness 
and of gloom ; of trial ami of melau- 
cboly. They see little in it that is 
Cbeerfttl, and they suppose that a 
' lieary burden presses constantly on the 
' heart of the Christian. Joy they' think 


j rejoicing ; as poor, yet inak- 

I pertains to the gayeties and pleasures 
I of this life ; sadness to religion. 

! And perhaps a more comprehensive 
! statement of the feelings witli which 
; the gay people of the world regard 
i Christians cannot hi' found than in 
this expression, “ sorrou/id." 

, True, they are m>t fri'e from sorrog. 
They are tried like others. They have 
peculiar trials arising from persecu- 
; tion, opposition, contempt, ami from 
■ the conscious and deep-felt depravity 
of their lu'.arts. They auk serious ; 

: and their seriousness is often inter- 
pret c<l as gIo(»m. Hut then* is an- 
other .sid<‘ to this pietiire, and there 
is much in tin* Christ i,nn eharaeter 
ami feelings uns(‘cn or iinappre* iated 
l»y the woilil. I'or they are A/wau 
rtjoiriiuj. .So Paul was, iiotnith- 
standing the fact that he always ap- 
peared to have occasion ft»r grief. 
Iteligion had a power not only to siis- 
tain the soul in tri.al, but to till it with 
jM*.».itive joy. The sources of his joy 
were doubtless the assurances of the 
diiiinr favour ami tbc hopes of eternal 
glory. And the same is true of reli- 
gionalwa>«. Then- isaninb rmi/ peaet* 
and joy which the vmrld may not set 
<»r a[»preciate, hut which is fur moro 
, than a compensation for till the trials 
' which tin* (.’liri.siiari endures. \ .l.i 
ftvor. The ide.a is, we are (»oor, yet 
; in our poverty we endeavour " to 
! give no offenee, and to cotnineitd our- 
i selves as the ministers of tiod.” This ' 
I would he done by their patience and j 
I resignation ; by their entire freedom | 
from every thing dishonest and dis- j 
honourable, .ind by their n/idjness, ; 
; when neeessary, to labour for their 
' fiwn support. Thert? is no duulit that 
i/he apostles wen; po«>r ; comp. Aets 
iii. 0. The litth? pro|M;rty which some 
of them had, had all been forsaken in 
order that they might follow tiie .Su 
viour, and go and prc'ach his gospel. 
And there is a» little doubt tliat ih#* 
mass of ministers are still pemr. and 
that God designs and desires that tbej 
should be. It is in sueh circumstance- 
•that he designs they should iiJusirwte 
the beauty and the sustaining powt r of 
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in^ many rich ; as hariag no- j 
thing, and yet possessing all " | 

, things. - I 

.tt Pi. 84. 11. ' 

religion, and be examples to the world, j 
^ Yet making many rich. On the ; 
meaning of the word rich see Note, 
Rom. ii. 4. Here the apostle means 
that ho and his fellow-labourers, 
though poor themselves, were the in- 
struments of conferring durable and 
most valuable possessions on many 
persons. They had bestowed on them 
the true riclies. They had been the 
moans of investing them with tr<>a- 
surcs infinitely more valuable lh:»n 
any which kings and princes could 
bestow. Tliey to whom they minis- 
tered wore made partakers of the 
(reasure where the moth doth not 
corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal. ^ Aj having 
nothing. JJeing utterly destitute. 
Having no j)ropcrty. This was true, 
douhtless, in a literal sense, of 
most of the apostles. iinrfyct po9- 
sesfing all things. That is, (1.) Pos- 
sessing a portion of all things that 
m.iy be noce.s8ary for our welfare, as 
far as our heavenly I'ather shall deem 
tt* he necessary for us. (U.) Posses- 
i sing nn interest in all things, so th.at 
j we oan enjoy tlnun. We can derive 
l>leasuro from the works of (lod— -tho j 
heavens, tho earth, tho hills, the j 
streams, the cattle on the nMmntaiiis<»r j 
in tho vales, as the works of (tod. We j 
have n pofsestion in them so that we 
I can enjoy them as bis works, and can 
! say, “ Our Father made them all.” 
i They arc giveu to man to enjoy. 
They are a part of the inheritance of 
man. And though we cannot call 
them our own in the legal sense, yet 
wo can call them ours in the sense 
that we can ilerivt* pU*asure fronf 
their contemplation, and sec in (hem 
tho proofs of the wisdom and tl»e 
goodness of God. Tho child of God 
that looks upon tho hills and vales ; 
upon an extensive and beautiful farm 
or landscape, may derive more pUa~ 
sure IVom the contemplation of them 
' ai tho work of God and his gift to 
men, than the real owner does, if ir- 
religious, ftoin contemplating all this 


j 11 0 Corinthians, our moutli 
is open unto you, our* heart is 
enlarged. 

j b Ep.|. 8; Re. 22. 1 2. 

as his own. And so far as mere hap- 
piness is concerned, the friend of God 
who sees in all this the proofs of 
God’s beneficence and wisdom, may 
have a more valuable possession in 
those things than he who holds the 
title-deeds. (.3.) Heirs of all things. 
We have a title to immortal life— a 
promised part in all that the universe 
can furnish that can make us happy. 
(4.) In tho possession of pardon and 
peace ; of tho friendship of God and 
the knowledge of the Redeemer, we 
have the possession of allthii^. This 
comprises all. Ho that has this, what 
need has ho of more ? This meets 
all the desires ; satisfies the soul ; 
makes the man happy and blessed, 
lie that has God for his portion, may 
be said to have all things, for he is 
“ aH in all.” Ho that has the Re- 
deemer for his friend has all things 
that he needs, for ” he that spared 
not his own Son, but g.avc him up for 
us all, how shall bo not with him 
also freely give us all things V” Rom. 
viii. .32. 

11. 0 ye Corinthians, our month is 
open untt> yov. Wo speak freely, and 
fully. This is an affectionate address 
to them, and has reference to what 
he had just said. It means that, 
when the heart was full on tho sub- 
ject, words would flow freely, and 
that ho had given vent to the fervid 
language which he had just used be- 
c.auso his heart was full. He loved 
them ; he felt deeply ; and he spoke 
to them with the utmost freedom of 
I what ho had thought, and purposed, 
and tkmc. % Our heart is enlarged. 
We have deep feelings, which natur- 
ally vent themselves in fervent and 
I glowing language. The main idea 
here is, that he had a strong affec- 
! tion for them ; a heart which em- 
braced and loved them all, and which 
expressed itself in the language of 
deep emotion. He had loved thcmi 
so that he was willing to be repreaeh- 
ed, and to be persecuted, and to be 
’ poor, and to have, his name cast oat 
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12 Ye are not straitened in ns^ same, apeak aa unto my chil* 

but ye are straitened in your own dren,) be ye also enlarged, 
bowels. 14 Be « ye not uiicuualJy yoked > 

13 Now for a recompence in the together with unbelievers*; for 

aD« . 7. % 3; 1 Cor. 7. 39, I 

I as evil. ** 1 cannot be silent. Icon- and had not received his instnictionti ' 
j ceal or dissemble nothing. I am full as implicitly and as kindly as they , 
I of ardent attachment, and that na- ought to have done. 

I turally vents itself in the strong 13. Now for a racomptnet i« i 
j language which I have used.” True same. “ By way of recornpcnce, open 
! attachment will find means of expres- your hearts in the same mantier to- 
eing itself. A heart full of lovo will wards mo as I hare done toward you. 
give vent to its feelings. There will It is all tho reward or eon^ensation 
be no dissembling and hypocrisy there, which 1 ask of you; all the return 
And if a minister loves the souls of which I desire. 1 do not ask silver 
his people he will pour out the affec- or gold, or any earthly possessions. 1 
tions of his heart in strong and glow- ask only a returtrof love, and a «levot • 

; ing lan^ijiago. edness to the cause which J Jove, and 

I 12. Yc are not straitened iu u$. which I endeavour to promote.” f / 
That is, you do not possess a narrow speak as unto my chUdreu. 1 speak 
■ or contracted place in our affections, as a parent a<ldr»‘*'hing his ehildren. , 

' W-e love you fully, ardently, and are I sustain toward you tin' relation of a 
ready to do all that can be done fur spiritual father, .and I have a riglit to 
your welfare. There is no want of ri'qnire and expect a return of aflVe- 
; room in our affections towards you, tion. *' He tfe, if. *vrtdtirif> d. Be not 
j It is not narrow, confined, pent up. straitened lu your afiections. I.ove 
It is ample and free, f fiut ye are me as 1 love you. (Jive to rue (fie 
straitened in your own hou eh. ' That same proofs; of attachment which I 
is, in tho afiections of your hearts. Imvo givon \«>n. The idea in this ■ 
The word hero used com- verso is, that the only compeusation I 

iiionly means in tho Bible the tender or remuneration which he ox|*eeted 
, affections.* Tho (treek word prop<?rly for all the love wlnoh ho had shown 
denotes the upper viscera ; the* heart, them, and for all his toils and self- 
, the lungs, the liver. It is applied by denials in their htdiulf (ver. 4, />), waw, , 
Greek writers to denote* those parts that they would love him, and yiold 
of victims which were eaten during or obedience to the laws of tho gospel 
after the sacrifice. — liohinson {Lex.), requiring them to I»e separate fn'in 
lienee it is applied to the Acar/, os the world, ver. 14 — 1.^. One ground j 
the seat of tho emotions and passions ; of the claim which ho had to their af- ' 
and especially the gentler emotions, fcction was. that he sustained toward , 
the tender affections, compassion, them the relation of a father, and that ; 
pity, love, Ac. Our word " bowels” bo ha,<l a right to require and to ex* ; 
is applied usually to the lower viscera, ^ct such a return o( love. The 
and by no*moans expresses the idea Syriac renders it well, '* Knlargo your i 
of the word which is used in Greek, lovo toward# me.” Tindal renders it. 
The idea hero is, that they were '^1 sjieak unto you ns unto children, 
itraitened, or were eimfined in their which have like reward with u» . 
affections for him. It in the language stretch yourselves therefom* out ; b«*ar 
of reproof, meaning that be liad not not the yoke with uiihelievers.” 
received from them the demonstra- 14. Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
tiont of attachment which be had a gether with unbeHevers. Thi# iv 
right to expect, and which was a fhir closely connected in sense with the 
ai^ pFcq[K>rtioiiate return fur the love previous verse. The apostle is ther<* 
befiowi^ on them. Probably he re- stating the nature of the remunera | 
few totbefket that they had formed tion or recompence which he asks for j 
pwrtief ; luui admiitcd false teachers; all the love which ho had shown to ; 
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what hath Hghteous- 

ne39 with unrighteousness? and 

them. He here says, that one mode 
of remuneration would be to yield 
obedience to his commands, and to 
separate themselves from all improper 
Alliance with unbelievers. Make 
me this return for my love. Love 
me also, and as a proof of your affec- 
tion, be not improperly united with 
unbelievers. Listen to me as a father 
addressing his children, and secure 
your owm^happiness and piety by not 
being unequally yoked with those who 
are not Christians.’* The word which 
is here used (irt^e^vyte^) means pro- 
perly, to bear a differcilt yoke, to be 
yoked heterogeneously. — Robinson 
I \Lex.). It is applied to the custom 
I of yoking animals of different kinds 
I together {Passow ) ; and as used hero 
i means not to mingle together, or be 
I united with unbelievers. It is im- 
plied in the use of the word that there 
^ is a dissimilarity between believers 
j and unbelievers so great that it is as 
improper for them to mingle together 
! as it is to yoke animals of different 
i kinds and species. The ground of the 
! injunction is, that there is a difference 
between Christians and those who arc 
not, so great as to render such unions 
improper and injurious. Tlie direc- 
tion here refers doubtless to all kind.n 
of improper connections with those 
who were unbelievers. It has been 
usually supposed by commentators to 
refer particularly t<» marriage. But 
{ there is no reason for confining it to 
i marriage. It doubtless includes that, 
j but it may as well refer to any other 
I intimate connection, or to intimate 
j friendships, or to participation in 
their amusements and emplopncnts. 
as to marriage. The radical idea \f, 
that they wero to abstain from all 
eounoetions with unbeliever.s — with 
infidels, and heathens, and those who 
were not Christian.*!, which would 
idmtiftf them with them ; or they 
were to have no connection with them 
in any lAtny as unbelievers, heathens, 
or inffdels ; they were to partake with 
them in nothing that was psculiar to 
them as such. They wore to have no 
part with them in their heathenism. 


What commimion hath light With 
darkness ? 


unbelief, and idolairy^and inffdellt^ ; 
they were not to be united with them 
in any way or sense where it would 
necessarily be understood that they 
were partakers with them in those 
things. This is evidently the principle 
here laid down, and this principle is 
as applicable now as it was then. In 
the remainder of this verse and the 
following verses (15, 10), he states 
reasons why they should have no such 
intercourse. There is no principle of 
Christianity that is more important 
than that which is here stated by the 
apostle ; and none in which Chris- 
tians are more in danger of<arring, or 
in which they have more difficulty in 
determining the exact rule which they 
arc to follow. The questions which 
arise are very important. Are wc to 
have no intercourse with the people 
of the world? Are wc cut loose 
from all our friends who are not 
Christians ? Are wo to become 
monks, and live a recluse and unsocial 
life ? Arc wc never to mingle with ; 
the people of the world in business, in | 
innocent .recreation, or in the duties ! 
of citizens, and as neighbours ami | 
friends? It is important, therefore, i 
in the highest degree, to endeavour ; 
to ascertain what are the principles J 
on which tlic New Testament requires ; 
us to act in this matter. And in j 
order to a correct understanding of 
this, the following principles may bo ' 
suggested. I. There i.s a large field ! 
of action, pursuit, principle, and 
thought, over which infidelity, sin, I 
heathenism, and the world as such, i 
have tho entire control. It is wholly ! 
without the range of Christian law, j 
and stands opposed to Christian law. > 
It pertains to a different kingdom ; is 
conducted by different principles, and 
tends to destroy and annihuatc the 
kingdom of Christ. It cannot be re- 
conciled with Christian principle, and 
cannot be conformed to but in entire 
violation of the influence of reli^on. 
Here the prohibition of the New Tles- 
tament is absolute and entire. Chris- 
tians are not to mingle with the 
people of the world in these thhigH ; 
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ftre not to partake of them. 
This prohibition, it is supposed, ex> 
tends to the folloTving, among other 
things. (l.)||Po idolatry. This was 
plain. On no account or pretence 
were the early Christians to partake 
of that, or to countenance it. Jn 
primitiTe times, during the Roman 
! persecutions, all that was asked was 
j that they should cast a little incense 
on the altar of a heathen god. They 
refused to do it, and because they re- 
fused to do it, thousands perished as 
martyrs. They judged rightly ; and 
the world has approved their c.'uisc, 
(2.) Sin, vice, licentiousness. This 
is also plain. Christians arc in no 
way to patronise them, or to lend | 
their in^uence to them, or to promote 
them by their name, their j)resence, 

I or thoir property. “ Neither l>e par- 
I takers of other men’s sins;” 1 Tim. v. 
j 22 : 2 John 11. (3.) Arts and acts 

I of dishonesty, deception, and fraud in 
! traffic and trade. Here tlie pruhibi- 
I tion also must be absolute. No Chris- 
! tian can have a right to enter into 
partnership with another where the 
; business is to^hc conducted on dis- 
j honest and unchristian principles, or 
I where it shall lead to the violation of 
, any of the laws of (la<l. If it involves ^ 
dccepticfn and fraud in the principles ^ 

! on which it is conducted ; if it spreads ' 


there. The world reiras there, and 
if the principles of liis Lord and 
Master would be excluded, Ac should 
not be there. This applies of course 
to tho theatre, the circus, the b.ill- 
room, and to largo and splendid 
parties of pleasure. We are not to 
associate with idolaters in their idob 
atry ; nor with the licentious in their ' 
licentiousness ; nor with the infidel i« 
his infidelity ; nor with the proud in | 
their pride ; nor with the gay in their j 
gayety ; nor with tho friends of the i 
theatre, or the ball room, or tbo circus j 
tn their attachment Id tliese places ! 
! and pursuits. .Vnd whatever otht r : 
connection we are to liave with them 
as neighbours, citizens, or nicmlmis 
of our lamilie.s. we are not to partlei* 
p.atewith them ix t/icsi’ thiinjs. Thus 
far all seem.s to he cle.ar ; and the 
rule is a jtlain one, whether it applies 
to marriage, or to business, or to re- 
ligion, or to pleasure : comp. Notts I 
(’or. V. 10. II. TIiito is a large fieUl 
of action, thought, and plan which 
ni.ay be saitl t<» ho common with the 
Christian and tho world ; that is, 
where the (’bristian is not expected 
(d abandon his own prircipl«*s, ami , 
''here there will be. or need be, mi 
compromise of tin* stornest views of 
truth, or the most miright, serious, 
and holy conduct, llo may carry ho; 


ruin and poverty — as tho distilling and 
vending of ardent spirits docs ; if it 
leads to the necessary violation of the 
Christian Sabbath, then the case is 
plain. A Christian is to havo no 
“ fellowship with such unfruitful work** 
of darkness, but is rather to reprove 
them:” Eph. v. 11. (4.) The amuse- 
ments and pleasures that arc entirely 
worldly, and sinful in their mature ; 
that are wholly under worldly influ- 
ence, and which cannot bo brought 
under Christian principles. Nearly 
alt amusements are of this description. 
The true principle here seems to be, 
that if a Christian in such a nlaco is 
expecied to lay aside his Christian 
prmciplcs, and if it would be deemed 
lildecorous and improper for him to 
iatrodace the subject of religion, or if 
religion woi^l be regarded as entirely 
ineoDStsteni with the nature of the 
ainuaement, then he is not to he found 


principluH with him ; may alway** 
^ inanife.vt them if iiec«'8nary ; and may 
! even commend them to others. A 
! few of these may he referred to, ( 1 . > 
; Commercial transactions and prido-* 

} Mon.'il engagements tliat are conduct - 
! ed on honest and u|»right jirinciph*s, 
I even when thoiu* with whom we act 
.arc not (.' b ri .*< ti an «. ( 2. | Literary and 

scientific puri*uits, which never, when 
pursued with a right spirit, interfere 
with the principles of Christianity, 
^nd never are contrary to it. (3. ) Tie* 
love and affection which are due to 
relatives ami friends. Nothing in tin* 
Bibl© assuredly will prohibit a piou^ 
son from uniting with one who is not 
pious in supporting an aged and infinu 
parent, or a much loved and aflVctmn- 
ate sister. The same reni.irk is (roD 
also respecting the duty which a wii'e 
owes to a husband, a hnsbaml to a 
wife, or a parent to a child, though 
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15 And what concord hath 


one of them should not bo a Christian. 
And the same observation is true also 
of neighbours, who are not to be pro- 
hibited from uniting as neighbours in 
social intercourse, and in acts of com- 
mon kindness and charity, though all 
not Christians. (4.) As citizens. 
Wo owe duties to our country, and a 
Christian need not refuse to act with 
others in the elective franchise, or in 
making or administering the laws. 
Hero, however, it is clear that he is 
not at liberty to violate the laws and 
the principles of the Hible. He can- 
not bo at liberty to unite with them 
i ill political schemes that arc contrary 
! to the law of God, or in elevating to 
office men whom ho cannot vote for 
with a good consciciico as qualified 
for the station. (5.) In plans of 
public improvoinont, in schemes that 
go to the advancement of the public 
welfare, when the schemes do not vio- 
late the laws of (iod. Hut if they 
involve the necessity of violating tho 
: Sabluth, or any of the laws of God» 
assuredly ho cannot consistently par- 
1 ticipato in them. (0.) In doing good 
. to others. So the Saviour was with 
I sinners ; so he ate, and drank, and con- 
! versed with them. So we may mingle 
; with them, without partaking of tUcir 
I wicked feelings and plans, so far as 
I we can do them good, and exert over 
j them a holy and saving influence, in 
! all the situations hero referred to, and 
' in all the duties growing out of them, 
tho Christian may maintain his prin- 
ciples, and may preserve a goo<I con- 
science.. Indeed the Saviour evidently 
contemplated that his people would 
have such intercourse with the world, 
and that in it they would do good. 
But in none of these is there to be 
any compromise of principle ; in noncp 
to bo any yielding to the opinions and | 
practices that are contrary to the laws 
of God. II [.There is a large field 
of action, conduct, and plan, where 
Christians only will act together. 
Th^ relate tb the peculiar duties of 
religion — to prayer, Christian fidlow- 
skip, the ordinances of the gospel, and 
roost of ihe plans of Christian fa^iie- 
fioeaoe. Here the world will not in- 


Christ with Belial ? or what 

trade ; and here assuredly there will 
be no necessity of any j^pm promiae of 
Christian principle. ^PPorwhat fel- 
lowship. Paul proceeds here to state 
reasons why there should be no such 
improper connection with the world. 
The main reason, though under vari- 
ous forms, is that there can be no 
fellowship, no communion, nothing in 
common between them ; and that 
therefore they should bo separate. 
The word fellowship means 

partnership, participation. What is 
there in common ; or how can the 
one partake with the other ^ 'The 
interrogative form here is designed to 
bo emphatic, and to declare in tho 
strongest terms that there c.an be no 
such partnership. % Righteousness. 
Such ns you Christians arc required to 
practise ; implying that all were to be 
governed by the stern and iinCoraprom* 
ising principles of honesty and justice, 
•j unrighteousness. Dishonesty, 
injustice, sin ; implying that the 
world is governed by such principles. 
^ And what communion {ztnttuek). 
Participation ; comdiiinion ; that 
which is in common. What is 
there in common between light and 
darkness ? Whut common principle 
is there of which they both partake i 
Tliere is none. There is a total and 
eternal separation. ^ The 

emblem of truth, virtue, holiness ; 
SCO Note, Mat. iv, 16 ; v. IC ; John i. 
4 ; Uoni. ii. 19 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4, 0. It 
is implied here that Christiana are 
enlightened, and walk in the light. 
Their principles are pure and holy — 
principles of which light is the proper 
emblem. ^ Darkness. Tho emblem 
of sin, corruption, ignorance ; imply- 
ing that tho world to which Paul 
refers was governed and influenced by 
those. The idea is, that as there is 
an entire separation between light and 
darkness in their nature ; as they have 
nothing in common, so it is and' should 
be, lietwoen Christians and sinnerft. 
There should be a separation. There 
can be nothing in common between 
holiness and sin; and Chjiptians idioold 
have nothing to do ** withtheanflniitftil 
works of darkness £ph. v. II. 
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part hath he that believeth with 
an infidel ? 

16 And what agreement hath 

a 1 Cor.3!l6,n: 6.19; £p. 2.21.33. 

15. And what concord 
Sympathy, unison. This word refers 
! properly to the unison or harmony 
I produced by musical instruments, 
j where there is a chord. What accor- 
dance, what unison is there ; what 
! strings are there which being struck 
will produce a chord or harmony ? 
j The idea is, then, there is at mveh 
I that is discordant between Christ and 
I Jiolial as there is between instru- 
ments of music that produce only dis- 
i cordant^nd jarring sounds, f Hath 
1 Christ. What is there in common I 
between Christ and lielial, implying 1 
that Christians are governed by the j 
principles, and that they follow the ! 
example of Christ. 1* llcHaL luxlttx 
or BjX<a«, as it is found in some of the 
late editions. The form Hchar is 
Syriac. The Hebrew word ] 

means literally n ithont profit; worth- ' 
Imncts; viekcductt. It is here evi- 
j dentlynpplied TO Satan. The Syriac 
! translate.** it “ Satan." I’ho idea is, 

! that the persons to whom Paul re- 
' ferred, the heathen, wicked, unlieliev- 
I ing world, were governed by the prin- 
I ciples of^atan, and were “ taken cap- 
I tiveby|||Mt his will " (2 Tim. ii. 2(>; 

! comp. WBT viii. 44), and that Chris- 
j tians should be separate from the 
! wicked world, as Christ was separate 
I from air the feelings, pttrfK)8<?8, and 
I plans of Satan. He had no participa- 
i tion in them ; he formed no union with 
i them ; and so it should be with the 
followers of the one in relation to the 
•followers of the other. H Or whai 
paH Portion, share, partici- 

pation, fellowship. This word refers 
usually to a division of an estate ; 
Luke X. 42; Note, Acts viii. 21 ; Col. 

! i. 12. There is no participation ; 

I nothing in common, f He that 
; believeth. A Christian ; a man the 
! characteristic of whom it is that lie 
; heiieres on the Lord Jesus. 5 With 
an infidel. A man who does not be- 
I lieve-»whether a heathen idolater, a 
i profene man, a r offer, a philosopher. 


the temple of God with 'idols ? for | 
3*6“ are the temple of the living 
God ; as God hath said, I wifi 

b Ex. 29.4.5: I.e. 26.12; Jo. .11. 1,33; 32.3K ; 

El. 11.20; 36.28 J 37 . 2<;, 27 . ; 

a man of science, a moi%l man, or a 
son or daughter of gaycty. The idea 
is, that on the subject of religion there 
is no union ; nothing in common : no i 
participation. They arc gororno<l by ! 

I different principles ; have <lifferen*t ■ 
feelings ; are looking to different re- j 
ward.s ; and are tending to a different 
destiny. The Ix'liever, therefore, 1 
should not select his partner in life I 
and hiacho.sen coinpnnimis and friinid.H { 
from this class, but from those willi | 
whom he has sympathy, and with whom | 
he has common feelings and h(*(ies. i 

10 . And V<h(it tujrcfnnnt irt/ynu- ! 

Assent, accord, agreenumt ; 
what putting or fayiio/ dint n huh thcr 
is there # \Vliat is there in one that 
resenihlos the other f « The t*>mph\ 
of (jod. What has a temple of tiod 
to do with idol worship t )l in erected 
for a different purpose, and thipror- 
ship of idols in it would not bo toIer< | 
ate«l. It IS implie*! here that^Chns- j 
ti.aiis are themselves the temple of ! 
Cod, a faet which Paul proceeds me j 
nietliately to illustrate ; and that it i 
I IS as absurd for them to mingle with i 
I the infidel world as it wouhl be to I 
erect the image of a heathen gml in 
the it'mplo of JKTfovAH. This is # 
strong language, and we cannot hut 
admire the energy and co|>iousness of 
tho expressions used hy Paul. ** which 
cannot," says itloomflehl, “ bo easily 
paralleled in theb<»«l classical writers.'’ 

4' With ididg. Those objects wbieh 
(Jod hates, and on which he cannot 
look but with abhorrence. Tlio RriR 
is, that for Christians to mingle with 
the sinful world ; to partake of their 
pleasures, pursuits, and follies, is as 
detestable and haiefel in the sight of 
God as if his temple wore profaned by 
erecting a dofonned, and shapelens, 
and senseless block in it as an uhjert 
of worship. And, assuredly, if f'hris- 
tiaos had such a senie of the abomi- 
nation of mingling with the world, 
they would feel the obligation to 1 m> 
separate and pure. H for yt are the 
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dwell in them, and walk in thems 
and I will be their God, and they 
ehall be my people. 

temple ^ the living Ood : see this ex- 
plain^ in tub Notes on 1 Cor. iii. 16, 

1 7. The idea is, that as God dwells 
with his people, they ought to be sep- 
arated from a sinful and polluted 
world. ^ Ae God hath sdid. The 
words here quoted are taken substan- 
tially from Ex. xxxix. 45 ; Lev. xxvi. 
12; Ezck. xxxvii: 27. They are not 
literally quoted, but Paul has thrown 
together the substance of what occurs 
in several places. The sense, how- 
ever, is the same as occurs in the 
places referred to. ^ J will dwell in 
them (lnuxiifAi). I will take up my 
indwelling in them. There is an allu- 
sion doubtless to the fact that ho 
would be present among his people by 
the Scchinah, or the visible symbol 
of his presence; sec Note on 1 Cor. 
iii. 10, 1 7. It implie.s, when used with 
rofocfipce to Chrintians, that the Holy 
Sjdjft would abide with them, and 
that^e blessing of (Jod would attend 
them; see Rom. viii ; C'ol. iii. -0; 
2 Tim. i. 14. 4[ And wall.' in th"'u. 
That is, 1 will walk among them. 1 
will be one of their number. lie was 
present among the .lows by the public 
manifestation of his presence by a 
synilM)l ; he is present with Christians 
by the presence and guidance of liis 
Holy Spirit. 51 And 1 will he their 
Ood. Not only the God whom thev 
worship, but the God who will protect 
and bless them. I will take them 
under my peculiar protection, and they 
shall enjoy my favour. This is cer- j 
tainly as true of Christians as it was I 
of the Jews, and Paul has not de- 
parted from the spirit of the promise 
in applying it to the Christian char-* 
actor. His object in quoting those 
passages is, to impress on Christians 
the solemnity and importance of the 
truth that God dwelt among them and 
with them ; that thby were under his 
caiw and nroiection ; that they lie- 
longed to him. and that they there- 
fore ihoald be separate from the world. 

17.. Wker^ore. Since you are a 
poeoUar people. Since God, the holy 


17 Wherefore « come out fi?om 
among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the 

a Is. 62.11 ; chap. T.l 't Re. 18.4. 

and blessed God, dwells with you and 
among you. 5F Come out from among 
them. That is, from among idolaters 
and unbelievers ; from a gay and vi- 
cious world. These words are taken, 
by a slight change, from Isaiah Ui. 11. 
They are there applied to the Jews 1 
in Babylon, and are a solemn call • 
which God makes on them to leave j 
the place of thoir exile, to come out 
from among the idolaters of that city 
and return to their own land ; see 
my Note on that place. Babylon, in 
the Scriptures, in the emblem of ^ 
whatever is proud, arrogant wicked, i 
and opposed to God ; and Paul, there- | 
fore, applies the words liere with groat ' 
beauty and force to illustrate the duty ' 
of Cliristians in separating themselves ! 
from a vain, idolatrous, and wicked , 
world, 5! Audi: ye separate. Sep- i 
arato from the world, and all its cor- ! 
rupting influences. 51 Saith the 
Lord ; sec Isaiah V', 11. Paul does 
n >t use this language ds if i* had ori- 
ginal reference to C'hristians, but he 
applies it as containing an important 
principle that was applicable to. the 
j ease which he was considering, or .is 
1 language that would appropriately ex- 
[ prt^ss the idea which hej|||||||hcd to , 
convey. The language flHe Old | 
Testament is often used in this man- ; 
ncr by the writers of the New. 51 And | 
touch not the unclean thing. In j 
Isaiah, ** touch no unclean thing;'’ ! 
that is, they were to be pure, and to j 
have no connection with idolatry in I 
any of its forms. So Christians were | 
to avoid all unholy contact with a vain*i 
and polluted world. The sense is, ' 
** Have no close connection with an ! 
idolater, or an uhUoly person. Be | 
pure ; and feel that you belong to a j 
community that is under iU own 1 
laws, and that is to be di8tiDguiihe<i' ’ 
in moral purity from, all the rest of 1 
the world.” 51 And 1 unU receive | 
you. That is. I will receive and re- j 
cognise you as my friends and my i 
adopted children. This could not be ^ 
done until they were separated from an | 
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thing; and I will receive to you, and ye shall be my sona^ 

• y6'», * and daughters, aaith the Lord Al- 

18 And® will be a Father un- mighty. 

a Je. 31.9; Re. 21.7. 

idolatrous and wicked world. The the most humble in rank, the mo$t 
foct of their being received by God, poor and ignorant of his frieuda on 
and recognised as his children, de- earth, the most despised among ineit. 
pended on their coming out from the may reflect that they are the cliildren 
world. These words with the verses of the ever-living God, and have tlie 
I following, though used evidently some- Maker of the heavens and the earth 
I what in the form of a quotation, yet as their Father and their eternal 
I are not to be found in any single place Friend. How poor arc all the hon- 

, in the Old Testament. In 2 Sam. ours of the world compared with 

! vii. 14, God says of Solomon, “ I this ! % T/ie Lord Almighty. The 
i will be his Father, and he shall bo my word hero U 80 «l ( ) occurs 
I son.” In Jer. xxxi. 9, God says, nowhere except in this place and in 

“ For I am a Father to Israel, and the book of Ilcvelation ; llev. i. 8; iv. 

i Ephrjym is my first-born.” It is pro- 8; xi. 17; xr, ii ; xvi, 7. N; xix. t» 
i bnble tnat Paul had such passages in J<5;xxi. 22. It nutans one who has 
I his eye, yet he doubtless designed all petwer; and is applied fo(Jod in con- 
i rather to express the general sense tradi.st met ion from idols that an* weak 
of the prorni.sos of the Old Tc.stament and powerless. i»od is able to pro- ' 

1 than to quote any single ]>aflMage. Or tect his people, and they who put their | 
i why may it net In* that we should re- trust in lum shall nev<*r Ik' eonfoniid j 
1 gard Paul liero liiinseifas sp<*.akiiig .as ed. \\hat has he to fear who has u j 
an inspired man directly, and ma'.ini' friend of alniiglity power *. i 
a promise then first eominuim*ated ..v .. 

immediately from the Lonl ' Paul ! 

was in.spired as w<*li as the pnqde t* ; ’ If is right and proper ttf exlntrt ; 

! and it may be that In* meant to com- < bri^tians not to reccne the grace of * 

■ municate a promise dirocth from (iod. < iod in vain, ver, 1 . F.veii th«*y some- ’ 
Grotius supfioses that it wa- not taken tunes abuse their privileges ; become ’ 
j fioiri .any particular plaoi in ihe (Md ne^tlectful of the mercy of (lod . 

' 'I’ostament, but was a part of a hymn ; undervalue the truttos of religion, and j 
that WiW|| in use among tlie Hebrew... ■ d4 not make .as nmch as they sheuld | 
18. And 1 will be a Father unf» <lo'of the glorious truths tluai are fitted j 
. you, A father is the protector, conn- to Sanctify and to save. Evt ry t i 

scllof, and guide of his children, lie tian »hould rndeavour to tunkc juH j 
j instructs them, provides for them, ami nit murh at yottible oj hit pnnVrpcrf, | 
counsels them in time of perplexity, and to berttuie jutt at emintnt at /o’ i 
No relation is more tender than thin can jfottibly be in bit VhrisdaH pro 
In accordance with this, (lod says, fetnoti. { 

that he will l>e to his people their pro 2. The henetits of salv.atiou to this | 

* tector, counsellor, guide, and fri<*nd. world ieoine through the intercession j 
' He will cherish towards them fetd- of Jesus (.Thnst, ver, 2. It is because \ 

ing of a father ; ho will provide for< God is pleased to hear him ; Iwrause j 
them, he will acknowledge them ns he calls im God in an accepted time 
his children. No higher honour can that have any hope of pardon. Tin* ’ 
be conferred on morials than to l>e sinner enjoys no otfbr of mercy, and | 
adopted into the family of God, and no }K>tsibiiity «>f pardon except what ; 
to be pemitted to call the Most High he owes to Jesus ('hrist. Should tor ; 
cur Father. No rank is so e!evat4*d cease to plead for men. the offers of ! 
f>i that of being the sons and the solvation would be withdrawn, and tie- 
f'Ottghtert of the lx>rd Almighty. Tet race would perish for ever. ' 

this is the common appellation by 9. The wrorld is under a disp«*iiHa- ^ 
V hich God addresses his people ; and tion of mercy, ver, 2. Mi*ii may be | 
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saved: God is willing to show compas- 
sion, and to rescue them from ruin, 

4. How important is the present 
moment I vcr. 2. How important is 
each moment! It may be the last 
period of mercy. No sinner can cal- 
culate with any certainty on another 
instant of time. God holds his br.^ath, 
and witli infinite case he can remov|^ 
him to eternity. Eternal results 
hang on the present — the fleeting mo- 
ment, and yet how unconcerned are 
the mass of men about their present 
condition ; how unanxious about what 
may possibly or probably occur the 
next moment ! Now, the sinner may 
bo pardoned. The next moment he 
may be beyond tJio roacli of forgive- 
ness. ’ This instant, the bliss of 
heaven is offered him ; the next, he 
may ho solemnly excluded from hope 
and heaven ! 

5. The ministers of the gospel should 
I give no occasion of offence to any one, 

; ver. 3. On each one of them depends 
I a portion of the honour of the min- 

istry i^his world, and of the honour of 
Jesuimhriat among men. llow sol- 
emn is this rcponsibility ! How pure, 
and holy, and unblameablc should 
they bo ! 

'.. ft. Ministers and all Christians 
should bo willing to suffer in the cAusc 
of the Redeemer, ver. (HI ,1. If t\m 
early ministers and other Christians 
Avero called to endure the pains ofim- 
^ prisonmeut and persecution for the 
honour of the gospel, assuredly we 
should be willing also to suffer. *tVhy | 
should there be any more reasoc for 
their suffering than for ours ? 

7. We soe what our religion has 
cost, vcr. 4, r». It h.afl come down to 
us through suffering. Al/ the privi- 
leges that w’o enjoy have been the fruit 
of toil, and blood, and tears, ar.d sighs. 
The best blood in liuumn veins has 
flowed to procure these blessings; the 
holiest men on earth have wept, and 
been soourgod, and tortured, that we 
might possess t hose pri v ileges. What 
thanks should wo give to God for all 
this! How highly should we nrixe 
the religion that has cost so much ! 

8. In trial we shouM evinco such a 
' tpirit at not to dishonour, but to hon- 
our our religion, ver. 3—5. This is 


as incumbent on all Christians as it 
is on ministers of the gospel.* It is in 
such scenes that the reality of religion 
is tested. It is then that its power is 
seen. It is then that its value may 
be known. Christians and Christian 
ministers often do good in circum- 
stances of poverty, persecution, and 
sickness, which they never do in 
health, and in popular favour, and in 
prosperity. And God often places his 
people in trial that they may do good 
then, ex|>ecting that they will accom- 
plish more then than they could in 
prosperous circumstances. They 
whose aim it is to do good have often 
occasion to bless God that they were 
subjected to trial. Runyan wrote the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” in a dungeon ; 
and almost all the works of Baxter 
were written when he was suffbring 
under persecution, and forbidden to 
preach the gospel. The devil is often 
foiled in this way. lie persecutes and 
opposes Christians; and on tho rack ; 
and at tho stake they do nmst to des- ' 
troy his kingdom; ho throws them j 
into dungeons, anti they make books ‘ 
which go down even to tho millen- 
nium, making successful war on the | 
empire of darkness. Christians, there- j 
fore, should esteem it a privilege to i 
be permitted to on account of | 
Christ ; Philfi. 2P. I 

9. If ministers and other Christians ■ 
do any good they must be pire, ver. > 
0, 7. 'I’he gospel is to be coromonded i 
by pureness, and knowledge, and the 
I word of truth, and the armour of 
righteousness. It is in this way that 
they are to meet opposition ; in this 
way that they are to propagate their 
sentiments. No man need expect to 
do good in tho ministry or as a private 
Christian, who is not a holy man* No 
^ man wffo is a holy man can help doing 
good. It will be a matter of course 
that he will shed a healthful moral 
influence around him. And he will no 
morc^ live without efifcct than the son 
sheds its steady beams on the earth 
without efiPect. His influence may be 
very noiseless and still, like the sun- 
beams or the dew, but it will be felt 
in the world. Wicked men can res^ 
any thing else better tlian thof can a 
holy example. They can make a 
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m<^k of preaching ; they can dende 
exhortation ; they can throw away a 
tract ; they can burn the Bible ; but 
what can they do against a holy ex- 
ample ? No more than they can 
against the vivifying and enlightening 
beams of the sun ; and a man who 
leads a holy life cannot help doing 
good, and cannot be prevented from 
doing good. 

10. They who are Christians must 
expect to meet with much dishonour, 
and to be subjected often to the influ- 
ence of evil report, vcr. 8. The world 
is unfriendly to religion, and its friends 
must never bo surprised if their mo- 
tives are impeached, and their names 
: calumniated. 

I 11. Es|iecially is this the case with 
j ministers, vor. 8. They should make 
I up their minds to it, and they should 
not suppose that any strange thing had 
happened to them if they are called 
thus to suffer. 

12. They who are about to make a 
profession of religion, and thoy who 
are almut entering on the work of the 
ministry, or who arc agitating the 
question wliother they should bo min- 
isters, should a^k themselves whether 
they arc prepared for this. They 
should eount the cost ; nor should 
they either make a profession of re- 
ligion or think of the miflistry ns a 
profession, unless they are willing to 
meet with dishonour, and to go through 
evil report; to be poor (ver. 10), and 
to be despised and persecuted, or to 
die in the cause which they embrace. 

13. Religion has power to sustain 
the soul in trials, ver. 10. Why should 
he be sad who has occasion to rejoice 
always i Why should he deem him- 

: self poor, though he has slender earthly 
I possessioof • who is able to make many 
I rich i “Why should he be melancholy 
! as if be had nothing, who has Christ 
! as his portion, and who is an heir of 
i all things ? Let not the. poor, who 
I are rich in faith, despond os though 
I they had nothing. They have a trt*a- 
; sure which gold cannot purchase, and 
; which js'ill he of infinite value when 
* all other treasure fails. He that has 
: an eviw^ting inheritance in heaven 
cannot be ciuled a poor man. And 
I I.e that can look to such an inherit- 


ance should not be unwilling to part 
with earthly possessions. Those 
who seem to he most wealthy arc often 
the poorest of mortals ; and those ^vho 
seem to be poor, or who are in hum- 
hlc circum.stanco8, often have an en- 
joyment of even this world which is 
unknown in the palaces and nt the 
taldes of the great. They look on all 
thlTlgs ns the work of their Father; i 
and in their hmnlile dwellings, aod 
with their htimhlo faro, they have an 
enjoyment of tho hountie.s of their 
heavenly Benefactor, which is not ex- 
perienced often in the dwellings of the 
great and the rich. 

14. A people should render to a 
minister and a pastor a return of love 
and eonfifleiice that shall Ik» propor- 
tionate to the love whieh is shown 
them, ver. 12. This is hiu a renson- 
ablo .and fair re<|uiial. and this is 
necessary not only to ihi* eomfort. hut 
to the succcK.H of a minister. What 
good c.’in he do unle'^s he has tin* af- 
feetion.s and contideniM' of his peopled 

M The eonipensation or recom- 
pottee which a minister has a rigW to 
expect and require for arduous toil is, 
that his people should he '‘enlarged" 
in lovo tiovards him, and that they 
should yield themselves to the laws of 
the He«i<»eniertjind be separate frtun 
tho world, vetilfpifl. And this is an 
ample reward. It is what he seek.s, 
what he prays for, what ho most ar* 
dently desires. If ho is worthy of his 
office, he w ill seek not theirs but them 
(2 (’or. xii. II), and he will he satis- 
fied for all his ti>ils if he sees them 
walking in th«t truth (;J .John 4), and 
showing in their lives the pure aiul 
elevated principles of tin; gos|>el which 
they profess to love. 

Hi. Tho welfare of religion depmids 
Oj^ the fact that (.'hristians should Ixr 
separate from a vain, and gay, and 
wicked world, ver. 14 — 10. Why 
should they partake of those things in 
which they can, if Cliristians, have 
nothing in common 'i Why attempt 
to mingle light with darkness? to form 
acom{»act l>etween (.’hrist and Behai f i 
or to S€^t up a polluted idol in the tr*iu- j 
pie of the living God f The truth is. 
there are great and eternal principles 
ill tho gosjiel which should not htf sur- 
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CHAPTER VII. clefttiBe ^ ourselves from filtM- 

H AVING therefore these « pro- ness of the flesh and spirit, per- 
mlses, dearly beloved, let iis fecting holiness in the fear of God. 

a chap.6.17,18 jlJohn 3.8. b Ps. 51.10 ;Eze.36. 25,26 ;1 Jo hn 1 .7, A 

rendered, and which cannot bo broken it is to be a Christian ! (vcr. 18) ; to 
down. Christ intended to set up a be a child of God ! to feel that he is 
kingdom that should be unlike the a Father and a Friend ! to feel that 
kingdoms of this world. And^he though we may be forsaken by all 
designed that his people shoull^e others ; though poor and despised, yet 
governed by different principles from there is one who never forsakes ; one 
the people of this world. who never forgets that he has sons 

17. They who are about to make a and daughters dependent on him, and 
profession of religion should resolve who need his constant care. Cora- 
to separate themselves from the world, pared with this, how small the honour 
ver. 14, 16. Religion cannot exist of being permitted to call the rich our 
where there is no such separation, and friends, or to be regarded as the sons 
they who are unwilling to forsake in- or daughters of nobles and of princes ! 
fidel companions and tlio gay amuse- Let the Christian then mmtt highly 
ments and vanities of life, and to find prize his privileges? and feel that he is 
their chosen friends and pleasures raised above all the elevations of rank 
among the people of God, can have no and honour which this world can be- 
evidcncc that they arc Christians, stow. All these shall fade away, and 
The world with all its wickedness and the liighest and the lowest shall meet 
its gay pleasures must ho forsaken, and on the same level in the grave, and 
there must be an effectual line drawn alike return to dust. But the cleva- 
hotween the friends of God and the tion of the cliild of God shall only 
friends of sin. begin to ho visible and appreciated 

Lot us, then, who profess to be the when all other honours fade away, 
friends of the Redeemer remember 20. Let all seek to become the sons 
how pure and holy we should be. It and daughters of the Lord Almighty, 
j should not ho indeed with the spirit of , Let us aspire to this rather than to 
j the Fhariseo ; it should not be with • earthly honours ; let us seek this 
I a spirit that will leadmifeto say, ''stand j rather than to be numbered with the 
I by, for 1 :un holier tlBithuu;" but it j rich and the great. Ail cannot be 
I should be, while we discharge nil our ■, honoured in this world, and few arc 
I duties to our iinjmnitent friends, and | they who can be regarded as bolong- 
whilo in all our intercourse with the i ing to elevated ranks here. But ail 
world we should b« honest and true. I may be tho children of the living God, 
and whik' we do not refuse to mingle and he permitted to call the Lord 
: with them as neighbours and citizens Almighty their Father and their 
as far as we can without comprotnit- Friend. O ! if men could as easily be 
; ting Christian principles, still our permitted to call themselves the sons 
chosen friends and our dearest friend- of monarchsand princes; if they could 
' ships should be with tho people of as easily be admitted to the palaces 
I God. For, his friends should be our of the great and sit downf' at their 
; friends; our happiness should be wiHi tables os they can enter heaven, hoyr 
j them, and the world should see tliat greedily would they embrace it ! And 
; we prefer tho friends of tho Redeemer yet how poor and paltry would be such 
t to the friends of gayoty, ambition, and honour and pleasure compared with 
sin. tliat of feeling that we are the adopted 

18. Christians are the holy tem|)le children of the great and the eternal 
I of God, ver, 10. How pure should God ! 

they be ! How free should they be CHAPTER VIL • 

; Arom tin ! How careful to maintain Tbi first verse of this chapter pro- 
consoieneiew void of offence ! porly belongs to the provioiu chapter, 

I 19. What an inestimable privilege and should hare been attached to that. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


It is an ezh^taiion made in view 
of the promises there referred to, to 
make every effort to obtain perfect 
purity, and to become entirely holy. 

In ver. 2, 3, he entreats the Cor- 
inthians, in accordance with the wish 
which he had expressed in chap. vi. 
13, to receive him as a teacher and 
a spiritual father ; as a faithful apos- 
tle of the Lord Jesus. To induce 
them to do this, he assures them that 
he had given them, at no time, any 
occasion of offence. He had injured 
no man; ho had wronged no man. 
Possibly some might suppose that he 
had injured them by the sternness of 
his requirements in forbidding them 
to contract friendships and alliances 
with ini^els ; or in the case of disci- 
pline in regard to the incestuous per- 
son. But he assures them that all 
his commands had boon the fruit of 
most tender love for them, and that | 
he was ready to live and die with them. ] 

The remainder of the chapter (ver. i 
4 — 15) is occupied mainly in stating 
the Joy which he had at the evidence • 
which they had given that they were 
ready to obey his conmiands. He 
says, therefore (ver. 4), that he was 
full of comfort ami joy : .n?ul that in 
all his tribulation, the evidence of 
their obedience had given liim great , 
and unfeigned satisfaction. In order . 
to show them the extent of his joy, he 
gives a pathetic description of the , 
anxiety of mind which he had on th<> j 
subject ; his troubles in Macedonia, j 
and particularly his distress on not ; 
meeting with Titus as he had ex- ! 
pected, ver. 5. But this distress had ■ 
been relieved by his coming, and by ; 
the evidence whi4di was furnished ! 
through him that they were ready to 
yield obedience to his commands, ver. 

0, 7. This joy was greatly iuereaml 
by his hearing from Titus the effect 
which his former epistle to them had ; 
produced, ver. K—13. He had felt | 
deep anxiety in regard to that. He | 
had even regretted, it would seem j 


deep repentanep which they had 
evinced^and the thorough reformation 
which had occurred (ver. 0 — U), he 
had great occasion to rejoice that he 
had sent the epistle to thorn. This 
new and distinguished instance of 
their obedience had given him great 
joy, and confirmed him in tho proof 
that they were truly attached to him. 
Tfe apostle add.s, in tho conclusion 
of tho chapter, that his joy was greatly 
increased by tho joy which 'IMtus 
manifested, and his cntjro satisfaction 
in the conduct of the Coriuthinns and 
the treatment which ho had received 
from them (ver. 13), so that though 
he, Paul, had often had occasion to I 
speak in the kiiulesf terms of the C’or- 
inthmns, all that he had ever said in , 
their favour Titus had n alinul in his j 
own case (ver. 14). and tho affection | 

1 of Titus for them h:id heen greatly j 
I incrcaseil hy his lisit t(> them. ver. 15. I 
i The whole chapter. tluTefore, is emi- j 
i iicntly adapted t«> produce good feel- j 
ingin the inimN of the ('orinllihuis 
I toward the apostle, and to strengthen | 

! tho bonds of their mutual attachment. J 
1. li'tviny therrfvtr yrowifes. i 
Tho prmnises referred to in eh, ip. n, | 
17. IH; the promise that tied would j 
be a Kather, a ]»rotector, and a friend. | 
The ide.i is. that an we havo a I'ro- j 
rnise that (lodgpould dwell in us, that | 
he would he ow (iod, that be would [ 
be to US a Father, wc should renio^<' j 
, from us whatever is offensive in hi» 
sight, and become perfectly holj. j 
■' U8 ournflvt't. Let | 

purify oursfdvcM. Paul was not afrakl j 
to bring into view the agency <»f <'hri« ; 
tiaiiM tlH'iiiselves in the work of sal- ; 
vation. He, therefore, says, ‘ let us | 
purify ourselves,’ as if Chrislians had f 
much to do; as if their own agency i 
was to l»e employed ; and as if their I 
purifying was dependent on their own j 
efforts. While it is true that all 
purifying infiuence and all holiness I 
proceeds from God, it is also true that ‘ 
the efTeet of all the influences of the 


‘ (T«r. 8), that he had scut it. Ho had Holy Spirit is to excite us to diligence 
’ been deeply pained at the necessity to purify our own hearts, and to urge ; 

of giving them pain, ver. 8. Bat tho us to make strenuous efforts to ov4 r | 

I hi^ beenall that he had desired ; come our own sins. He who e \p#M ft ^ 

and when he learned from Titus tbo to be made pure without any effort of $ 

! «flbot which it had produced — the his own, will never become pure ; and I 
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he who erev become&holy will become 
so in consequence of strenuous efforts 
to resist the evil of his own heart, and 
to become like God. The argument 
hero is, that wo have the proniises of 
God to aid us. Wo do not go about 
tho work in our own strength. It is 
not a work in which we are to have 
no aid. But it is a work wliich God 
desires, and where ho will give us all 
tho aid which wo need. ^ From all 
filthiness of the fiesli. The noun here 
used {^fAo’kvtrfiU) occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. The verb 
occurs in 1 Cor. viii. 7; Rev. iii. 4 ; 
xiv. 4, and means to stain, defile, pol- 
lute, as a garment; and tJio word.hero 
used means a soiling, hence dofilo- 
mont, pollution, and refers to the de- 
filing and corrupting influence of 
fleshly desires and carnal appetites. 
The filthiness of the fleSh here denotes 
evidently the gross and corrupt appe- 
tites and passions of the body, includ- 
ing all such actions of all kinds as are 
inconsistent with the virtue and purity 
with which tho body, regarded as tho 
temple of the Holy Ghost, should be 
kept holy-all such passions and ap- 
petites as tho Holy Sfdrit of God 
would not produce. -dnfi spirit. 
By “ filthiness of the spirit,” the apos- 
tle means, probably, all the thoughts 
or mental associations that defile the 
man. Thus tho .Saviour (Mat. xv. 19) 
It speaks of evil thoughts, itc. that pro- 
ceed out tho heart, and that pollute 
the man. And j)robably Paul here in- 
cludes all the sins and i>assions which 
appertain j)articularly to mind or to 
the soul rather than to cariuU appe- 
tites, such as the do.siro of revenge, 
pride, avarice, ambition, &c. Those 
are in themselves as polluting and 
defiling as tho gross sensual pleasures. 
They stand as much in the way of sanc- 
tification, they are as offimsivo to Go(h 
and they prove as certainly that the 
heart is depraved as the grossest sen- 
flual pa.sBion8. The main difference is, 
that they are more decent in the ex- 
ternal appearance ; they can be bettor 
conceal^ ; they are usually indulged 
by a more elevated class in society; 
but they are not the less offensive to 
God. It may be added, also, that 
they are often conjoined in the same 


person ; and that the man who is de- 
filed in l^is “ spirit ” is often a man 
most cormpt and sensual in his flesh.” 
Sin sweeps with a desolating influ- 
ence through the whole frame, and it 
usually leaves no part unaffected, 
though some part may be more deeply 
corrupted than others. ^ Perfeeiing. 
This word {inriKovvTtt) means pro- 
perly to bring to an end, to finish, 
complete. The idea here is, that of 
carrying it out to tho completion. 
Holiness had been commenced in the 
heart, and the exhortation of the 
apostle is, that they should make every 
effort that it might be complete in all 
its parts. IIo does not say that this 
work of perfection had ever been ac- 
complished — nor does he sa? that it | 
had not been. Ho only urges the j 
obligation to make an effort to be en- 
tirely holy; and this obligation is not 
affected by tho inquiry whether any 
one has l>oon or has not been perfect. 
It is an obligation which results from 
tho nature of the law of God and his 
unchangeable claims on the soul. Tho 
fact that no one has been perfect does 
not relax the claim; the fact that no 
one will bo in this life does not weaken 
tho obligation. It proves only the 
deep and dreadful depravity of the 
human heart, and should humble 
ns under tho stubbornness of guilt. 
Tho obligation to bo perfect is one 
that is unchangeable and eternal ; 
see Mat. v. 48 ; 1 Pet. i. 15. Tindal 
renders this, “ and grow up to full 
holiness in tho fe.ir of God.” The 
unceasing and steady aim of every 
Christian should be perfection — ^per- 
fection in all things — in the love of 
God, of Christ, of man ; perfection 
of heart, and feeling, and emotion ; 
perfection in his ^ords, and plans, and 
dealings with men ; perfection in bis ' 
prayers, and in his submission to the 
will of God. No man can be a Chris- 
tian who does not sincerely desiro it, 
and who does not constantly aim at 
it. No man is a friend of God who 
can acquiesce in a state of sin, and 
who is satisfied and contented that he 
is not as holy as God is holy. Aad 
any man who has no desire to be per- 
fect as God is, and who does not inalEe 
it his daily and constant aim to be as 
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2 Receiv’e us ; we have wronged 3 I speak not this to con<!emn 
no man, we have corrupted^ no you; for I have said * Ixjtoiv, that 
man, » we have defrauded* no ye are in our hearts to die and live 
man. with you, 

« 1 Sa.l2A4 ; Ac.20.33 ,chftp.I2. nif t> cliap.6. 11,12. 

perfect as God, may set it dcwa as not iinprohahfy be brought against i 
demonstrably certain that be 2||b no him by the false teachers in Corinth. I 
true religion. How can a mqtf be a Hut Paul here say.<i, that whatever j 
Christian who is willing to a^iesco was the seventy of the discipline, he 
in a state of sin, and who not was conscious of liaving done injury 

desire to bo just like his Master and to no meiulM*r of that church. It is j 
Lord ? ^ /h the fear of God. Out possible, however, that he does not ! 

of fear and reTCii«noe of God, From liere refer to any such charge, hut | 
a regard^ Ms commands, and a rev- tli.it ho says in general that hi> had ; 
croncoHw' his name. The idea .•seems doin* no injury, ami that there wa.H no 
, tliat we are always in the pr<*- reasen why they should lud receive | 
sence of God ; we are pmfessedly tin- him to their entin* i-iinfidence. It 
dcr his JRw ; , and we should he awed I argues ureat con’'**iousneM of integrity 
and restrained by a sense of his pre- j whim a man who has spent a cunsid* 
sence from the eonunission nf <«in, and | erahle time, a?. Paul had, with othenn, 
from indulgence in the pollufions of; i*' able to nay (hat he had wronged no 
the flesh and spirit. There are many . m.an in any way. Paul ci»uhl not have 
jfcrAthat the presence of a child will made this snlemu dindaration unless 
K^pin a man from committing ; and j he was certain he had liveil a \ory 

Hir should the coiusciutiH presence of hlamelcHs lifr; comp. .Aids xx. fl.T 

mnoly God keep u.s from sin ! If tlie ^ H'« A /r.- o»rnipte«/ no uom. This 

fear of m.an or of a child will restrain j ine.ans that l»e had corrupted no man 
us, and nuike u" attempt to Im* liuly and in his morah. either l»> his preeopt or 
pure, how should the fear of the all- hi^^•^Ilmph^ 'fhe word (ifl>o^*i) means 
present and the all -seeing (iod k«’Cp in general to bring into a worse state 
us not onlyfr(*m outward sinx.but from or condition, and ts \ery often applied 
pullaied tiiougbts and unholy ilesire-s ! to moralH. The idea is, here, that 
2. 2k>:*:(ivt' ut. Tindnl remler.*! this, Paul hud not by hi.s pr<*cept or exam- 
umlerstand us." Tlie w<»rd here pie made any man tin* worse. He had 
bsed (;rtij»rV«Ti) itican.H properly, give i not corrupted has princijdes or his 
space, place, or room ; ami it means habits, or led him into sin. HV' 
here evidently, make place or room /nic>' dr/rouded ^lo wni/». VVe have 
for us in your alFection.s ; that is, ad- taken no man's property hy cunning, 
mit or receivo us as your friends. It l>y trick, or by deception. The word 
is an earnest entreaty that they would nn*ans literally to have more 

do what ho had exhorted them to do than an(»ther. and then to take advan- 
in cliap. vi. 13 ; see Note on that tage, to seek unlawful gain, to cir- 
ven»e. From that he had digres«ed eumvent. defraud, deceive. The idm 
in the close of the Wi»t chapter. He is. that Paul had taken advantugo of 
here returns to the subject, and asks n<» circumstances to extort money ; 
an intereat in their aflections and Tlrom them, to overreach them, or to 
thl^ir love. ^ FFf fiave wronged no clieat them. It is the conviction of a ! 
man. We have done iiyusticc to no man who was conscious that ho had 
BUUi< This is given os a reason why lived honestly, and lyho could a[i{>cal ' 
they shonld admit him to their full to them all as full proof that his life 
confidence and all^ction. It is not among them had been blameless, 
improbable that be bad been charged 3. i speak not this fo condemn you. 

with iojuring the incestuous person by I do not spook this with any desire to 
the severe discipline which ho had reproach you. 1 do not complain of 
fhead it necessary to inflict on him ; you for tho purpose of condemning, or 
Note 1 Cor, v. 5. This charge would because i have a desire to ttud fault, 
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4 Great is my boldness of speech 
toward yon, great® w my glory- 
ing of you t I am filled with com- 

al Co.l.4;chap.l.l4. _____ 
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exceeding joyful & in all 
our|rihuIation. 

^ when wfWere come into 
&Ph.2.17;Ci)l.l.24. 


though I am compelled to speak in 
some respect of your w.ant of affection 
1 and liberality towards me. It is not 
I because I have no love for you, and . 

! wish to have occasion to use words 
implying complaint and condemnation. 
^ For I have said before; chap. vii. 
11,12. That ye are in our hearts. 
That is, wc are so much attached to 
you or you have such a place in our 
affections. % To die and live with 

you. If it were 

would be glad to spend our lives among 
you, and to die with you ; an expres- 
sion denoting most tender attachment. 
A similar well-known expression oc- 
curs in Horace : . 

Tecum vivore amcin. tecum obeam libens. 

B. III. IX. 24. 

Witli the world 1 live, with the world I die. 

This was an expression of the ten- 
dercst attachment. It was true that 
the Gorinthians had not shown them- 
selves remarkably wortliy of the atfec- 
; tions of Paul, but from the beginning 
, ho had felt towards them the tender- 
cst attachment. And if it had been 
I the will of God that he should cease 
to travel, and to expose himself to 
perils by sea and land to spread the 
knowledge of the Saviour, he would 
gladly liavo eonflned his labours to 
them, and there have ended his days. 

4. Great is *ny boldness of speech 
toward you. This verso seems de- 
signed to soften the apparent harsh- 
ness of what ho had said (chap. vi. 
12), when ho intimated that there was 
a want of love in them towards him 


throvs open his whole soul and con- 
ceals nothing. % Great is my glory- 
%ng ojyou. I have great occasion to 
commfid and praise you, and I do it 
5® XL **efers hero to the fact 
that Jjead boasted of their liberality 
in proposed collection 



L Titus. 


^ Judea (chap. ix. 
prf 2 ?,erly boasted 
Titus, I.i5f their 
y his commandtJ^er. 
now he had had ahuii'' 
fe, by what ho had heard 
(ver»A- seq.), Ifeat they 


fromV V— 

were IrWsed to yield to his com- 
m.ands^^?nd obey his injunctions. Ho 
had probably often had occasion to 
boast of their favourable regard for 
him. % I am filled with com^ 
That is, by tlie evidence which I 
received of your readiness to obey nk . 
^ I am exceeding joyf ul. I am over- 
joyed. The word here used occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament 
except in Horn. v. 20. It is not found 
in the classic writers ; and is a word 
which Paul evidently compounded 
(from lx\» and «rt«<rriv«), and means 
to superabound over, to superabound 
greatly, or exceedingly. It is a word 
which would he used only when thoj 
heart was full, and when it would he 
dilflcult to find words to express its 
conceptions. Paul’s heart was full 
of joy ; and he pours forth his feelings 
in the most fervid and glowing lan- 
guage. I have joy which cannot be 
expressed. ^ In all our tribulation ; 
see Note, chap. i. 4. 

5. For when we were come into 
{Bloomfield), as well as to refer to ! Macedonia. For the reasons which 


the plainness which he had used all 
along in his letters to them, lie 
! says, therefore, that he speaks freely ; 
be speaks as a friend; he speaks with 
the utmost openness and frankness; 
he conceals nothing from them. He 
speaks freely of their faults, and he 
speaks freely of his love to them ; and 
he as frankly commends them and 
praises them. U is the open, undis- 
I gttited language of a friend, when be 


induced Paul to go into Macedonia; 
sec Notes on chap. i. 16 ; comp. Notes, 
chap. ii. 12, 13. f Our flesh had no 
rest. We were exceedingly distressed 
and agitated. Vie had no rest. The 
causes of his distress he immediately 
states, f But we ufere tronhUd on 
every ride. In every way. We had 
no rest in any quarter. We were 
obliged to enter into harassing lahoa^ 
and strifes there, and we were fell ef 
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^ ^Miicedoni«»oar fteeh had no mt, blit I comforted us by the coming of 
I troubled on mrjr rfde; Titus; ^ 

within I 7 And not by liis cominff only. 

witholk^?* 

iwrrcfeaiJTtheless God, that com- 
6 Nevei^o that are cast dow^, 
forteth j)e.32.S5. 


St 

igard 


Si to you. 

i anxiety in regard Probably ho hero 
i tiers jAghtings. j>position, which ho 

I rcftew to fierce wcutibg his work of 
mot with in pros^^. Ho mot there, 
nrcaobing the gospc, with opj)o»ition 
aft he did everywhere" false brethren, 
from Pagans, Jews, ani*xcited wher- 
1 were usually reached the 


ntus;® 

7 And not by liis coming only, 

I but by the consolation wherewith 
he was comforted ip you, when ho 
told ms your fehmest desire, your 

it rhnp Sf.lX 

Xot merely by the fart that ho was 
restored to me. and (li.it my anxieties 
in regard to him were now diHsipatod. 

It is evident that Paul, not having 
met with Titus ,as he had expected, 
at Troas, had felt much an.vioty on i 
his account, perhaps apprehendv T 

th.at he waSflTek, or (h;tt ‘ ' 

« «i// Lu n /oovjnf/t in 


from Paeans, *>ew»,«»v-xcited wher- th.at he waSflTek, or (h;tt ‘ ' 

■Faroults were asuallv ™d.c,l ,l,oj- 

cTcrhewont; anJ , inti-r- 

roapcl copmonly araia.t 5' I .idijliti-.l ».il> '»• .‘"".L 

^ _ tT Within 4€r<! 


i:;:rrru : 

at Traa, 1" oap.-ot 

the deepest an XU tjuie Ilia i difluMve. and ntakmg others 

and to the success of h s I . J > j,.. happy w.t^ n. 

fear, were .t l.<!vc KiH.er to rcc 


con.uUt.un .0 th..^ ; ^ by tto 


bun, oul c» I « th£ more- * 


ill mm n p«t»' : . 

Produced hy the epislh- 

r*,,. TOM.-...,- 

5i“r5?r.u:t«ttb.cb»cuuw^^ 





mwimtog, ^'‘ 

^ *« ; «^ that i KJOICM ^ yo* «a*y»'*»«^« that 

”^For tTitfdg^ I rejoioCi njC — 

,,4 • foter, I ^0 not r^n*, 8.»<^ ^ had » 

L. „ - — ^ f-om inspired man, wid ^*Hg, and of tend 

oFioy ; but it^ras t was proBCTf pained at ti 

the account which h«g^e® ®fy oftoepjteoUr^^proof. Andthe 

ft For tkov-gh / made y . :-u affections. He ^ in supposing th, 
f Ac.' That is, m the ft**®! piatlo necessity of id been sent off, an 

Uo had scut to them. ,®Lovc is no impwbabTlins nature and on tl 

i Je had felt it and other after the letter l^would cause to thoi 

them for their a,..|on..on. ^ o“^ ^ ^ 

I diiiwae" which had occuw (py^g of heart about i 

I>- -t, wore tolerated u> .the u^^ whom he te;pejj, anxiety, arJ regret • 
anxious aoouif’iss ilUtlpo y ^ ^ some nsity or doing it. What par 

was painful to him to write’ ll, ana em A, aero who has not had the sam 
ho was well aware that it must cause feeling as this? lie has felt i 
deep distress among them to be thus necessary to correct a belovod child 
teprovod. if I do not repent. I have and has formed the purpose, and ha 
seen such happy effects produced by executed it. But is there no misgiV 
it ; it has so completely answered the ing of heart ? No question askec 
4 II;i 4 which I had in view; it was so whether it might not have been dia 
* Imdly received, that I do not regret ponsed with ? No internal struggle 
apir that I wrote it. It gives mo no no sorrow ; no emotion which may lx 
pain in the recollection, but 1 have called at the resolution which hoc 
occasion to rejoice that it was done, boon taken ? Yet there is no repent- 
If Though 1 did repent. Doddridge ance as if the parent had done wrong, 
renders this, however anxious 1 may He feels that he has doke what was 
have been.'’ The word hero used does right and necessary, lie approves hiu 
not denote repentance in the sense in own course, and has occasion of re- 
which that word is commonly under- joicing at the good effects which foUow. 
stood, as if any wrong had boon done. Such appears to hare been the 8ita.a- 
It is not the language of remorse. It tion of the apostle Paul in this case ; 
can denote hero nothing more than and it sliows that he had a tender 
**that uneasiness which a good man heart, that ho did not delight in giving 
feels, not ffrom the consciousness of pain, and that ho had no desire to 
having done wrong, but from a tender- overwhelm them with grief. When 
ness for others, and a fear lest that the effect was seen, he was not onwil- 
which, prompted by duty, ho had said, ling that they should be apprised of 
should have too strong an effect upon the pa.n wliich it had cost him. When 
them.” — Campbell, ibss. vi. part iii. a parent lias eorrecied a child, no 
§ 9. See the meaning of the word injt^ is done if the child becomes ac> 
mrther illustrated in the same disser- quainied with the stragglings which 
tatioii. The word {furmpiktfuu) fle- it has cost him, and the deep pain and 
notes properly to change one’s purpose anxiety caused by ihe raecessity of 
or mind after having dune any thing resorting to chastisement, f J 
' (iiloMnson) ; or an uneasy feeling of perceive, die. I perceive the good 
regret fbr what has been done without effect of the epistle. I perceive that 
n^gard. either to duration or effects. — it produced Uie kind of sorrow in you 
CetmjMl. Here it is not to be under- wtuch 1 desired. 1 see that it has 
• I stood &at Paul meant to say be had rn^noed permanent good joniJ^ 
done any thing wrong. Ho wax an The eorrow which it caused m you is 
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I were made aerr 3 r> bt|t mt- fiM ;^a might receive damage bjf 

f rowed to lepniaoet: 

j madeaony,! “ 10 For, godly edrrow* worketh 

j ^ I tfj yewonrtiv ttiGoi. • ^ * ; ' ; > ■ ' ^ Iji’ « j«.ai.9»E*.7.ja 

! oiil}rforaeea«eR:thegoode(AKitiwilf ro^rman^ |o,^ut awaj the oTile 
be abiding. 2 have.therefQiwrgrca^^ V^lBh had amoag them. It 

: cation to rejoice that I scni the eilfllle, was this fart, and i#t that they had 
j It predaced permanent repentance been made sorry, that led Paul to ro** 

' and refortnatibn (vei;. 9).|k|d thus ac> juice. % After a godly manner. 

; compHahed all that I wished or desired. Marg, * according to (iod r* tee Noth 

j 9. Now I rejoice, that ye were on the next verse. % That ye might 

Made gorry, iic. Idiave no pleasure receive damage hu ta in nothtng. 'jatp 

j in giving pain to any ouo, or in wit- Grf*ok word Ventfered " receive dahl* 
j neaaing the distress of any. When age*’ means properly to 

, men are brought to repentance under bring loss upon any one ; to #bceivo 
the preaching of the gospel, the min- loss or detriment; see Note on 1 Cor. 

: istera of the gospel do not find plea- iii. l.^> : comp. Pinl. iii. 8. The sense 
! sure in their grief as such. They are hew* seems to he, "So that on the 
not desift>us of mahifig men unhappy j whole no real injury was done you in 
; by calling them to repentance, and . any respect by me. You wore indeed 
they have no pleasure in the deep dis- ! put to pain and grief hy iny reproof, 
tress of mind which is often produced ' You sorrowed. Hut it has done you 
I bytheir preaching, in itself considered. I no injury on the whole. It has bwn 
j It is only because such sorrow is an ^a benefit to you. If you had not re- 
I indication of their return to God, and funned, if you4iad been pained with- 
will he followed hy happiness and Ity ' out putting away tho sins for which j 
the fruits of good living, that they the reprin>f was administered, if it Jbad 
I find any pleasure in it, or that they l»een mere grief without any 
I leek to produce it. ^ Hut that ye ’ frpit, you might have said thaC'you 
eorrowt'd to repentance. It was not would have surter<*d a loss of happi- 
more grief ; it ivas not sorrow produc- ; noss, or you might have given mo oc- 
ing melancholy, gloom, nr despair ; it ' easion to inflict severer discipline, 
was not sorrow wliich led you to he > Hut now you are gainers in happiness 
angry at him who had reproved you J hy all the sorrow which I havocaused.” 
for your errors — as is somotitnes the! Sinners are gainers in happiness in 
case with tho sorrow that is produced ! the end hy all the pain of repentance 
by reproof; but it was sorrow that Jed * produced hy tlio preaching of the gos- 
to a change and reformation. It was pel. No man suffers loss by being 
sorrow that was followed by a putting told of his faults if he repents; and 
away of the evil for tho existence* of men are under the highest oblig^ations 
which there had been occasion to re- to those faithful ministers and other 
prove you. The word here rendered friends who toll them of their errors, 

•* repentance " is a differ- and who are the means of bringing 

ent word from that which, in ver. 8 , is i them to true reiientaneo. 
rendered " I did repent, ” and indi- ! 10. Hor goeuy eorrow. ” Sorrow 

catos a diSbront state of mind. It vcordingto God ” (’H fif msw «im 
{M'O perly means a change of mind or x^n) That is, such sorrow as bM 
purpose ; comp. Heh. xii. 7. It dc- respect to God, or is according to bis 
notes a change forthe better ; a change will, or as leads the soul to him. This 
of mind that is durable and prodoc- is a very important expression in re- 
tire in its conseqaences ; a change gard to true ropentanoe, and shows 
wtoch amounts to a pennanent refor- the exact nature of that sorrow which 
mation; see Campbeirs Diss. at supra, is connected with a return to God. 
The sense here is, that it produced a. The phrase may be regarded as imply* 
ehaoge, a reformation. It was such lag ttm following things. (1.) Sach 
l e rraw for l^ir tin as to lead them to sorrow as God approves, or such as i« 


‘ »«. 
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suitable to, or conformable to bis will God alone can' ^w^on and true • 
and desires. It cannot mean that it be found; and 
is such sorrow or grief as God has, seek them there, f WoTkeih repent- 
for he has none ; but such as shall be einee. Produces a change that shall 
in accordance with what God demands be permanent ; a reformation. It is 
in a return to him. It is a sorrow^ not mere regret ; it does not soon pass 
which his truth is fltted to produdiou away in its effects, but it produces 
the heart; such a sorrow as shall ap- permanent and abiding changes. A 
propriateJy arise from viewing sin as man who mourns over sin as committ- 
God views it ; such sorrow as exists cd against God, and who seek to God 
in the mind when our views accord for pardon, will reform his life and 
with his in regard to the existence, truly repent. He who has grief for 
the extent, the nature, and the ill- sin only because it will lead to dis- 
desert of sin. Such views will lead grace or shame, or because it will 
to sonnow that it has ever been com- lead to poverty or pain, will not ne- 
mitted ; and such views will be “ ac- cessarily break off from it and reform, 
cording to God.” (2.) Such sorrow It is only when it is seen that sin is 
as shall bo exercised towards God in committed against God and is evil in 
view of sin ; which shall arise from a his sight, tliat it leads to a cjhange of 
view of tho evil of sin as committed life. ^ Not to b$ repented 
against a holy God. It is not mainly ; see Note on ver. 8. Not to bo 

that it will lead to pain; that it will regretted. It is permanentand abiding, 
overwhelm the soul in disgrace ; that There is no occasion to mourn over 
it will forfeit the favour or load to the such repentance and change of life, 
contempt of man ; or that it will lead It is that which the mind approves, 
to an eternal hell ; bfft it is such os and which it will always approve, 
arises from a view of the evil of sin as There will be no reason for regretting 
committed against a holy and just it, audit will never be regretted. And 
God« deriving its niotn evil from the it is so. AVho over yet repented of 
fact that it is an offence against his having truly repented of sin ? Who 
infinite Majesty- Such sorrow David is there, who has there ever been, who 
had (Ps. li. 4), when he said, against licoame a true penitent, and a true 
thee, thee only have I sinned when Christian, whoever regretted it ? Not 
tho offence regarded as committed an individual has ever been known 
against man, enormous as it was, was i who regretted his having become a 
lost and absorbed in its greater evil when C liristian. N ot one who regretted that 
regarded as committed against God. he had become one too soon in life, or 
So all true and genuine repentance is that be had served the Lord Jesus too 
that which regards sin as deriving its faithfully or too long, f But the sor- 
I main evil from the fact that it is com- 1 row of the world. All sorrow which 
I mittod against Qod, (d.) That which | is not toward God, and which does not 
leads to Ood. It leads to God to ob- ! arise from just views of sin as corn- 
tain forgiveness ; to seek for consola- mitted against God, or lead to God. 
tion. A heart truly contrite and pen- Probably Paul refers here to the aor- 
iient seeks God, and implores pardon row which arises from worldly causes, 
firom him. Other sorrow in view of j and which docs not lead to God for 
sin than that which is genuine repent- i consolation. Such may bo the sorrow 
ance, leads the person away from God. which arises from tho loss of firiends 
He seeks consolation in tho world ; he or property ; from disappointment, or 
endeavonrs to drive away his serious from shame and dispace. Perhaps it 
impressions or to drown them in the may include tho folmwing things. (1.) 
pleasures and the cares of life. But Sorrow arising fross losses of nroperty 
genuine sorrow for sin loads the soul aud friends, and from disappointment. 
to God, and conducts the sinner, (2.) Sorrow for sin or vice when it 
through the Bedeemer. to him to pb> i overwhelms the mind with the con- 
tain the ppdon and peace which he , sciousness of guilt, and when it doos 
only can give to a wounded spirit. In not lead to God, and when there is no 
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repentaoce to salvation not to be 
repented of : but the sorrow of the 
world*' worketh death. 

« Pr.l7.r3. 

contrition of rouI from viewing it as 
an offence against God. Thus a fe- 
male who h.!!* wandered from the paths 
of virtue, and involved her family and 
herself in disgrace ; or a man who has 
l>een guilty of forgery, or perjury, or 
any other disgraceful crime, and who 
is detected ; a man who has violated 
the laws of the land, and who has in- 
volved himself and family in disgrace, 
will often feel regret, and sorrow, and 
also remorse, but it arises wholly from 
worldly considerations, and does not 
lead to 4£od. (d.) When the sorrow 

arises from a view of worhlly conse- 
quences nierely, and when there is no 
looking to God for p.ardon and con- 
solation. Thus men, when they lose 
their property or friends, often pine 
in grief without looking to God. Thus 
when they have wandered from the 
path of virtue and have fallen into sin, 
they often look merely to the dinmue 
among men, and see thior names 
blasted, and their comforts gone, and 
pine away in grief. There is no look- 
ing to God for pardon or fur consola- 
tion. The sorrow arises friun this 
world, and it termin.ates there. It is 
the loss of what they valued jMTt.ain- 


11 For behold this self-same 
thing, that ye sorrowed after 
a gomy ^ sort, what carefulness ^ it 
h lt.66.2. c TUJ.8. 

ing^ repining, eoninlaining, fretfulncss 
agmnst God, And thus leads to his dis- 
pleasure and to the condemDation and 
ruin of the soul. 

11. For fir/io/ti thii srif^same thinp. 
For SCO in your own case the hap^ 
effects of godly sorrow. See the 
effects which it produced ; see an 
illustration of what it is fitted to pro- 
duce. The construction is. “For lo! 
this very thing, to wit, your sorrowing 
after a godly manner, wrought care- 
fulness, clearing of yourselves," Ac. 
The object of Paul is to illustrate the 
effect.^ of godly sorrow, to which ho 
had referred in ver. 10. lie appeals, 
therefore, to their own case, and says 
that it was beautifully iilu.st rated 
among themselves, M'Afi/ enrrful- 
i mss This wuril pro|>If*rly 

denotes s;vr</, Aftfff ; then diligence, 
earne.st effort, fi^rwardness. Hero it 
is evidently used to denote tho dili- 
gence and the great anxiety which 
they manifested to remove the evils 
which existed among them. They 
went to w(krk to remove them. They 
di«l not sit down to mourn <»ver them 
merely, nor did they wait for God to 
remove th<‘m, nor did they plead that 



ing to this world, and it is all which 
they had, and it profluecs death. It 
i.s sorrow siuh as the men of thi.s 
world have, begins with this world, 
and terminates with this world. 
^ Workrth death. Tends to death, 
spiritual, temporal, and eternal. It 
does not tend to life. (1.) It pro- j 
duces distress only. It is attended 
with no consobtion. (2.) It tends to j 
break the spirit, to destroy the j»<‘ace, i 
and to mar the happiness, (d.) It i 
often leads to death itiKdf. The spirit < 
is broken, and the heart pines away j 
under the influem'o of the unalleviated 
sorrow ; or under its influence men 
often lay violent iflnds on themselves 
and take their lives. Life is ofttn 
closed under the influence of such sor- 
row. (4.) It tends to eternal death. 
I^re is no looking to God ; no look- 
ing liar pardon. It produces munnar- 


they couhl do nothing, hut they set 
about the work as though they be- 
lieved it might he done. When men 
are thoroughly convinced of sin, they 
will set about removing it with the 
! utmost diligence. They will feel that 
this can lx* detne, .and must be done, or 
that ttie soul will lx* lost, What 
rlr,arin»j of yoortflva 
Apology. This word projK-rly means a 
nlea or defence before a tribunal or 
elscwher**; Arts xxii. 1 ; 3 Tim. iv. Iff 
Tindal renders it, •' Y^ea, it caused yqu 
to clear yourselves." The word here 
properly mc^ans apohfijy for what had 
Iieeu done ; and it probably refer* 
hero to tho effort which would be 
made by the sounder part of the 
church to clear themselves from 
blame in what had occurred. It 
does not mean that the guilty, when 
convicted of sin, will attempt to 
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wrought in you, yea, what clear- In all things ye hare approved 
ing « of yourselves, yea, whixt yourselves / to be clear m this 
indignation, yea, what fear, « matter. 

yea, wJwLt vehement desire, ^ yea, 12 Wherefore, though I wrote 
what zeal, yea, whM revenge ! « unto you, I did it not for his 

aEpJS.li. bEpA'id.^ 0 He.4.1. e Be.S.lD; MEt.6.S9,30. /Bo.14.18. 

d Pb.42.1; 130 .6. - 

vindicate thcmBclves and to apologize ver. 7, and according to Doddridge 
to God for what they had done ; but and Bloomti,eld this is the meaning 
it moans that the church at Corinth here. Locke renders it, “ desire of 
were anxious to state to Titus all the satisfying me.” It seems to me more 
1 mitigating circumstances of the case: probable that Paul refers to their 
they showed great solicitude to free anxious wish to remove the sin, since 
themselves, as far as could he done, this is the topic under consideration, 
from blame ; they were anxious, as The point of his remarks in this verso 
far as could he, to show timt they had is not so much their affection for him 
not approved of what had occurred, as their indignation against their sis, 

, and perhaps that it had occurred only and their deep grief that simhad cx- 
' because it could not have been pre- isted and had been tolerated among 
vented. Wc are lud to suppose that them. ^ Yea, what zeal. Zeal to 
all tlio things liere referred to occurred remove tlm sin, and to show your at- ! 
in the same individuals, and that the taehment to me. They set about th© 1 
I same persons precisely evinced dili- work of reformation in great earnest. ; 
' gonce, and uiado the apology, Ac. It f Yea, what revenge ! Tindal ren- 
was done by the church ; all evinced ders this, “ it caused punishment.” 

1 deep feeling ; hut some manifested it The idea is, that they immediately set 
; in one way, and some in another. The about the work of inflicting punish- j 
' whole chur<;h was roused, and all felt, iiient on the ofl’ender. The word here , 


' and all endeavoured in the proper w.ay 
i to free themselves from the blame, 
ami to remove the evil from among 
them. % Yea,yi\\i\X hulignatwn. In- 
dignation against the sin, and perh.aps 
I against the jiersons \*ho had drawn 
I down the censure of the apostle. One 
. otiFect of true repentance is to produce 
dechUyd Aaf/Yfi of sin. It rs lett mere 
regret, or sorrow, it is positive 
There is a deep indigiuilioii against 
it as an evil and a hitter thing. Vcti, 
what /ear. Fear lest the tiling should 
, bo repeated. Fear lest it should not 
l>o entirely rcunovod. Or it may pos- 
sibly mean fear of the displeasure of 
Paul, and of the puni.’»lunent which 
! would Ih> inflicted if the evil were mil 
1 romoved. But it more probably r<'fers 
I to tho anxious state of mind tiiat the 
I whole evil might be corrected, and to 
! the dread of having any vestige of 
tho evil remaining among them, 
f Yea, what vehument detirf. This 
nmi either mean their fervent with 
to raniove the cause of eomplaitii, or 
I tboir anxious desire to me the apot- 
1 tie. li if used in the latter souse m 
I 


used {tK^Unrit ) probably denotes mam- ; 
tenano' of right, protection ; then it 
is u.Hod in the sense of avengement, or 
vengeance : and then of penal retri- ‘ 
bution or punishment ; see Luke xxi. * 
22 ; 2 Thess. i. 8 ; 1 Pet. ii. 14. ^ /n j 
all things. Ac. The sense of this is, 

•• You have entirely acquitted your- 
selves of bl:ime in this business.” The 
apostle does not mean that none of 
them had beer, to blame, or that the 
church had U*©!! free from fault, for 
a large part of his former epistle is 
oci’upied in reproving them for their 
faults in this imsinesj, hut he means : 
that by their zeal and their reodincas ; 
to take away thi* cause of complaint, 
they had rc‘moved all necessity of 
further blame, and had pursued such a 
course os entirely to meet his appro- 
bation. They bad cleared themselves 
of any further blame in this boainetf, 
and had become, oo for os tfaif was 
concerned. “ clear” or pore. 

12, / orrefe stnto 

pou, Ac. In this verse Paul lioies 
the main reason why he hod vriiten 
to them on the tobjeci. It me not 
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cause that had done the wrong, 
nor for his cause that sufler^ 
wrong, but that our care <* for you 
in the sight of God might appear 
unto you. 

13 Therefore we >verc com- 
forted in your comfort : yea, and 


exceedingly the more joywl wy j 
for the joy of Titus, because his j 
spirit was refreshed * by you all. j 
14 For if I have lio^te<l any : 
thing to him of you, 1 am not 
ashamed ; but os we spake nil 
things to you in truth, even so 


a rhap.2.4. 


h Un 


: principally on account of the man wlio 
; had done the wrong, or of him who 
had been injured ; but it was from 
; tender anxiety for the whole church. 

1 and in order to show the deep interest 
I which he had in their welfare, t \ot 
; /or his must that had dene th^ tvrooa. 

Not mainly, or principally on account 
* of the ifcestuous person ; I (’or. v. 1. 
j It was not primarily with rolVre'nre t«* 

; him as an individual that i wrote, hut 
from a rog.ird to the whole church, 
i ^ iVor /or hit rant,' that had tuf^'rrd 
I Not merely that the wrtuig 

I which he had suffered might he rertifi' 
ed,and that his rights might he restor- 
ed, valuable and desiralde ns was th.nt 
: object. The offence w.-is that a man 
had taken his father's wife as his own ; 
' (1 (’or. V. 1), and the person injured, 
therefore, was his father It is evident 
from this passage, 1 think, th.at the 
' father was living at the time when 
■ Paul wr<«ie this epistle. 1 Hut that 
our car^, <fcc. I wrote mainly that I 
; might show the deep interest which 1 
j had in the church nt large, and my 
j anxiety that it might not suffer by the 
j miaconduct of any of its memhers. It 
; is from a regard t<» the welfare of 
the whole earth that diseiplim* nhouM 
‘ be administered, and not simply with 
reference to an individual who h.is 
done wrong, or an individual who i-* ; 
injured. In chimh discipline such ! 
y^n’tvifc interests are ah»f*ri>e4 jn 
the general interest of the chrirch at ; 

i 

1,1. T'Acre/'ers m c vtrt fom farted in 
> yowr €om/‘rt. 'H*© pbrave '* your | 
eomlbrt,” here seisms to wean the 
happineM which they had, nr might ; 
reoaonably b** ex|i^'ted to liave in | 
obeying the directions of Paul, and in 
the repcatanee which they had main- 
Med. Patti had spoken of m other 
e<Mitolatio«i er comfort than this ; and 


the idea scorns to he that they were a 
happy pc(*ple. and would he happy hy 
obeying th<‘ commands of (Jod. This 
fact ga^e Paul .iddition.*tl joy, and he , 
could not but rejoice that they had 
removed the cause of the offence, and 
(hat they would not thus be exposed 
to the djsph rtMire of (.'od. Had they ' 
nut repented Ind put away the evil, i 
the consefim-nce.** to them must have i 
heou d**ep tli-iress. .As it was, tliey 
would he hlf.s*'i’d ami happy. 1' -dnrf 
t'm'cdiuafu thr noow, Ac, Tifus had 
Im'oii kindly recei>ed. ami hospitably , 
entiTtaiiied, and had heroine much ; 
afta* h' d to tIoUM. This was (o |*aul 
an additional occasion of joy ; see 

\<T. 7. 

i I. h'ltr if' / harr !>oatted oriy thitoj 
tu A»oi. Ac This seems to imply that J 
I’.-iul had spoken most favourably to j 
I’ltUH of the ('onni Ilians before he 
went among them. He had prohin>ly 
expressed his belief tliat he wouhl he 
kindly received ; that tin'/ would le 
disposed to listen tu him. and to com- 
ply with the direction# of the apostle. . 
perhaps he had spoken to him of what : 
lieaniicip.'ited would he their liher.ality 
in regard to the roilection winch he 
wa« ai*<»ut to make for tlie fH>or saints 
at Jvnoailotu. • / aut jo't athamrd. 

It has all turned out fo he true He 
h.as found It .as I said it would he. All 
my ex}*e' tat ions are reali*# d . and you 
hate I*es-n as kind, and hospitalde, and 
l.enevolenl as 1 as»tired him you would 
5 At nr #/eiic a'l thinat f * you 
in trnth, F.tery thing which I wnid 
to you was »»id in truth. AH my 
promises to you. and *11 my com 
mands. and all my re»<M>naldo exj*er 
tations e*pr«**sed to you, wers* sinceiM 
I {vraciised im disguls«% and all (hut j 
hato said thii* far turned out to lie 
Irwf. A'ttw to vftr Ar, 

My bstaviing of your rh-ira. +rr, an*? 
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our boasting, which I made before 
Titus, is found a truth. j 

16 And hU * inward affection is 


you all, how with fear « and trem- 
bling ye received him. 

26 1 rejoice, therefore, that 1 


more abundant toward you, whilst have confidence ^ in you in all 
he remembereth the obedience of things, 

1 \^mU. a Ph.2.U. h 2 Th.3.4; P1iUe.H.31. 


of jour disposition to do right, which 
I made before Titus has turned out to 
be true. It was as I said it would be. 
I did not commend you too highly to 
him, as I did not overstate the matter 
to you in my epistle. 

16. And his inward affection, Ae. 
He has become deeply and tenderly 
attached to you. llisalfeetionatc r<*- 
gard for you has boon gnjatly in- 
creased by his visit. On the meaning 
of the word here rendered “inward 
affection” (rrA.«y;t»«, Marg. bowels) 
see Note on chap, vi, 12. It denotes 
here deep, tender attachment, or love. 
^ IJow with /car arirf trembling ye 
received him. With fear of offending, 
and with deep apprehension of the 
consequences of remaining in sin. 
IIo saw what a fear there was of doing 
wrong, and what evidence there was, 
therefore, that you were solicitous to 
do right. 

10. 7 rejoice, therefore, that / have 
confidence, Ac. I have had the most 
I ample proof that you are dispo.sed to 
obey (lod, ami to put aw,ay every thing 
that is offensive to him. The address 
of this part of the epi^tle, says DcmJ- 
dridge, is wonderful. It is designed, 
evidently, not merely to commend 
them for what they had done, and to 
show them the deep attaehinont which 
he had for them, hut in a special 
manner to prepare them for what he 
he was about to say in the fidlowing 
chapter, respecting the collection 
which ho had so much at heart for the 
poor saints at JorAsalom. What he 
here says was admirably adapted to* 
introduce that subject. They had 
thus far showed the deepest regard for 
him. They had complied with all 
his dirtH^tions. All that be had said 
I of them had proved to he into. And 
; As)ie bad boasted of them to Titns 
(vor. 14), and exprosseil histmiiro con- 
I fidenoo that they would comply with 
I his requitiiiont, to he bad also boasted 
; of them to the ohurches of Macedonia. 


and expressed the utmost confidence 
that they would be liberal in their 
benefactions, chap. ix. 2. All that 
Paul here says in their favour, there- 
fore, was eminently adapted to excite 
them to liberality, and prepare them 
to comply with his wishes in regard to 
that contribution. 


1. Christians are bound by every 
solemn and sacred consider..tion to 
en<Iea\t»ur to purifV themselves, ver. 

1. They who have the promises of 
eternal life, and the assurance that 
God will be to them a father, and evi- 
dence that they are his sons and 
daughters, should not indulge in the 
filthiness of the fiesh and spirit. 

2. K very true Christian will aim at 
perfection, ver. 1. He will desire to 
be perfect ; he will strive for it ; he 
will make it a subject of unceasing 
and constant prayer. No man can be ; 
a ('hristian to whom it would not bo j 
a pleasure to be at once as perfect as 
God. And if any man is conscious 
that the idea of being made at ones 
perfectly holy would be unpleasant or 
painful, he may set it down as certain 
evidence that he is a stranger to re- 
ligion. 

3. No man can l>e a Christian who f 
voluntarily indulges in sin, or in what i 
be knows to bo wrong, ver. I, A 
man who does that cannot he aiming | 
at perfection. A man who does that 
shows that he has no real desire to be 
perfect. 

4. How blessed will be heaven, ver. 

1 . There we shall be ncrfect. And 
the crowning glonr of heaven is not 
that we shall be happy, but that wc 
shall be htdy. Whatever there is in the 
heart that is good shall there be per- i 
feetiy developed ; whatever there is 
that it evil shall be removed, andihe 
whole soul will be like God. The Chris 
tian desires heavea heeause be will be 
th* X perlfeot. lie deiirM no otlier 
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hesTGn. He could be indoecd to ac« with severity of fbelinii^. If he is. tike 
cept no other if it were offered to him. Paul, ready to weep when ho dtjcs it. 
He blesses Crod day by day that there it will do good. If he does it because | 
is such a heaven, and that there is no he dtHghU in it, it will do evil. | 

other ; that there is one world which 8. It is a subject of rejoicing where 
sin does not enter, and where evil a peo(>le eiorcise repentance, ver. 8. 
shall be unknown. A minister has pleasure not in the 

5. What a change will take place j pain which his reproolh CMtse; not in 
at death, ver. I, The Christian will the deep anxiety and dlistfess of the | 
be there rukIo perfect. How this Kinnor, and not in the (lain which 
change will be there produced we do ^ ChrisiianMftH'l under his reproofs, but 
not know. Whether it will ho by ' he has joy in the happy results or the 
some extraordinary influence of the j fruits which Adlow from it. It is only 
Spirit of God on the heart, or by the I from the belief that those tears will 
mere removal from the body, and from produce .ibumlaiit joy that he has plea* 
a sinful world to a world of irlorv, we I mm in causinir them, or in witne 


i know not. The fact seems to be clear, 
i that at death the Christian will 
I made a# once as holy as (Jod is holy, 

I and that he will ever continue to be 
j in the future world. 

I 6 . What a desirable thing it is to 
die, ver. 1. Here, should wo attain 
I to the age of the patriarchs, like them 
I we should continue to ho imjterfect. 
j Death only will secure our perfectitui ; 

I and death, therefore, is a desir.able 
! erent. The f»erfection of our Inung 
j could not 1 ki attained l»ut for death ; 

' and every Chmtiitn t/untld rc/oev 
! that he is to die. It is b<*tter to Ih! in 
heaven than on earth ; hett€*r to Im* 

( with God than to ho aw.ay from him ; 
i better to be made perfect than to be 
; contending bore with interna! comip* 
lion, and to struggle with our sins. 
“ 1 would not live always,” was the 
language of holy Job ; “1 desire to 
depart and to Ik* with ('hrisl,” was the 
language of holy Paul. 

7 . It is often (minful to be com* 

< p»*llcd to use the language of reprm>f, 

I ver. d. Paul deeply regretted the 
, necessity of doing it in the case of th*? 
Coriuthians.aod expressed the deepest ! 
anxiety in regard to it. N« man, no ^ 
minister, parent, or friend can use it ; 
' but with deep regrtrt that it is 
I necessary. But ihe^ painfulness of it 

( should not prevent our doing it. It 
thoaid be done Kmderly bat faithfully ] 
If done with the d»*ep feeling, with the ! 
, tender affection of Paul, it will be j 
I done right ; and when so done, it will j 
I produce the desired effect, and do 
{ No mao should use the IfM- 

1 foage of reproof with a hard hearty or < 


I them. j 

9. The Nuiy to bring men to reju'iit* j 
! ance is to present to them the simple | 
I .ind unv.arni.she(l truth, ver. H, 9 . Paul j 
' stated Hirupie and tiluin truths to the > 

; t^uriuthiaus. He did not abuse them ; | 

I he did not censure ihf*ni in general 
[(efins; he .slated thing.s just as they 
were, and tie* things on uc- 

rount of which there was occasion for 
repentance. So if ministers wish to 
l•xclt^* re|M'ntauce in others, they must 
the sms t*ver which others 
shoubt w»*ep, if wf wish, as individ* 
u.vIh. to feel regret for our sins, and 
to have true re|feniatiC4! toward God, 
we must dwell on those fmrficvJar sins 
which we have committeil, and should 
*‘nd4*avuur so to reflect on them that 
! they may make an appropriate im- 
I presiion on the heart. No man will 
I truly repent by yrnrral reflections on 
' his sin ; no one who docs not endea- 
I vour so to dwell on bis sins as that 
j they sluiit make the profKrr impression 
, which each one is fitted to produce on 
the soul. liepcntAiici* is that state of 
iiuiid which a view of the truth in re- 
gard to our own depravity is fitted to * 
province. ! 

1<», There is a great difffcnmcc Ik*- 
tweon gmily normw and the sorrow of 
the world, ver. 10. All men feel sor 
row. All men, at some fumod of tbeit 
lives, grieve over their past condtu// 
Some in their sorrow are pained W ' 
cautf* they have offended God, ntvljp ^ 
i to God. and find pardon and pea«ri| sn j 
I him. 'Fbat sorrow IS unto saivalfoti. 1 
Hut the mass do nut loc^k to God. | 

I They tuna away from him even to theif j 
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dHAPimvm. 

we do 

Ifl you to wlt|of Jhe grace of 

^isappointn^ents, Ind in* their §or- 
roira,iiiid in the bitter consciousness 
of sin. T^jtyseek to alleviate thoir 
sorrotvs iriVorldly company, in plea- 
sure, in the intoxicating bowl ; and 
such sorrow works death. It pro- 
duces additional distress, and deeper 
gloom here, and eternal woe here- 
after. 

11. Wo may learn what eonstitutes 
true repentance, ver. 11. There 
should be. and there will he, deep, 
feeling. There will be “ r arefulne.s.s,” ' 
deep anxiety to be fre(*d from the sin ; 
tliero will be a desire t<» remove it ; 

** iudignatiou ” against it ; “ fear ” of 
offending God; '•earnest desire*' that 
all that has been wrong should be e<;^r- 
rccied ; " zeal ” that tlie reformation 
should bo entire ; and a wish that the 
appropriate “revenge," or expression 
of displeasures should he excited 
against it. The true penitent hates 
nothing so conlially as he does his sin. 
lie hates nothing luit sin. And his 
warfare with that is decided, uneom- 
proiuising, inexorahh*. and eternal 

12. It is an evidem’e of mer<’\ and j 
goodness in God that the sorrow 'vi h | 
II felt about sin tmttf Ite m.ele t ter j 
miiiato in our good, and (<• pn-m e,. j 
our salvati<m, ver. 1". n. li ‘•. crow j 
for sill had he<*n suffered to taU.* its 
own course, and had jjroceeded un- 
checked, it would in all cases have 
produced death. If it liad not been 
for the merciful interjiosition of (’hris- 
tianity, by which even sorrow might 
bo tunied to joy, this world would 
have btmn everywhere a world of s.ad- 
nesi and of death. Man would bave^ 
luflfered. Sin always produces, sooner' 
or later, woe. Christianity ha* done 
nothing to make men wmiched. hut 
it ha« done every thing to hind up 
liroken hearts. It has revealed a way 
by which sorrow may lie tunuHt into 
|oy, and the bittertHws of grief may 
be fbUowod by the tweet calm and 
tUAthlne of peace. 

13. The purpose of Christian 
discipline It to benefit the whole 


God bestowed on the churches of 
Macedonia ; ^ 

2 How that, in a great trial 

4 cl isp.9.2,4. 

church, ver. 13. It is not merely on 
account of the offender, nor is it 
merely that the injured may receive a 
just recompense. It is primarily that 
the church may be pure, and that the 
cause of religion may not be dishon- 
oured. When the work of discipline 
is entered on from any private and 
personal motives, it is usually attended 
with bad feeling, and usually results 
in evil. When it is entered on with a 
gdesire to honour God, and to promote 
"he purity of the church, when the 
wln)le aim is to deliver tho^.church 
from opprobrium and scandal, and to 
hjiv<* just such u church as Jesus | 
Cliri'.t desires, then it will be prose- ’ 
i oiited with good temper, and with j 
! right feeling, and thiMi it will lead to l 
I h.i}.|>y results, l.et no man institute i 
j a process of di-»cipline on an offending | 

'' brother from private, ]>erRcmal, and | 
j revengeful feel "igs. Let him first ex- 
amine his ov >i iK'art, ami let bimbo | 
sure th.at his aim is solely the glory of I 
Christ, before he attempts to draw : 
«lovvn the eeii.vureof the church on an 1 
(‘tfending brother. How many casc.H ' 
of rhnreli di.«<’ipline would he arrested ' 
if thi . ''iinple rub? were observed ! , 
.•\!id v\hiU> the ease before us shows 
that it is important in the highest 
degree that diM'iplirie should be ex- 
ereised on an offending member of 
the church; while no consideration 
should prevent us from exercising that 
di.sciplinc ; and while every man should '■ 
iWd desinms that the offending brother 
should be reproved or punished, yet ; 
this case also shows that it should be 
done with the utmost tenderness, the ‘ 
most strict reganl to justice, and the' ^ 
dee|>e8t anxiety that the general in- ' 
t crests of religion should not suffer • 
by the manifestation of an improper ' 
spirit, or by improper motive-* in tn- 
flieting punishment on an oflbndiDg ' 
brother. ' 

CHAPTER VIU. 

I* the previous chapter the apostle j 
had expreiaed his entire eoufidenee hi J 
the rei^y obedience of the Corinth- 
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of aillicUoiL the abundanoe of i aboimded tthio the riche* of theb 


their joy and their deep • poverty. 

a Mag. 18 . 44 , 

ians in all things. To this conildoncfi 
he had been led by the promptitude 
with wl^ich they had Compl^d with 
his commands in regard to thfcasi 
of discipline there, and by the re- 
spect which they had shown to Titus, 
j whom he had sent to them. All that 
j ho bad ever said in their favour had 
been realized ; all that had ever been 
asked of them had been accomplished 
The object of his statement in the 
close of chap. vii. seems t o have heen 
to excite them to diligence in com- 
I plcting the crdloetion which they hadu 
I begun for the poor and afflicted viintn 
I of Jud<A. On the c«>n.'>nleratnn» nf. 
i that subject, which la> h(i ne;ir hi'' j 
heart, he now* enter-*; ami thi** chap- ! 
ter and the fdlowing are occupied 
with »ugg<‘.Htirig arirumciit'*. and giv- 
’ ing directions fur a lihcrul f untrihu 
tion. 

' Paul had given direction** for taking 
up ihis collect inn to tiu’ Hra . 

see chap, xvi, i, seo ; cuuip It-UM \\ 

, t?fl. This collection h.* /uon 'rjt’i** 
*lireciion to lake uj- wh- u !.• «fiii to 
('unnfh ; see \er. i»~17 of ilw < hap- 
ter, IJut from smiie cau-e :i l ad not 
: licen <*ofnp!cled, \er. 10, 11. What 
that cause wa-*, is nut slated, hut it 
may ha\e U'-en pussihly the di-.lurh- 
, ances wliich h;id existed there, or the 
j op{K>sjtiou of the enemies of Paul, or 
the attention Mhi<'h was necexsanly 
bestowed in regulating th<* affair* of 
the church. Hut in order tJnat the 
4 contrihution might he made, and might 
, be a liberal one, P.iul presses on their 
attention several con#ider,*tionH de- 
1 Higued to excite them to give fre<dy. 
The chapter l*. therefore, of iinport- 
aacc to us. as it i» a statement of the 
duty of giving llWrally to the cau*<‘ 
of benevolence, and of the motives by 
wbicb it should be done. In the pre- 
sentation of this subject. Paul urge* 
upon them the following considera- 
tions. 

He appeals to the very liberal ex- 
ample of the churches of Macedonia, 
where* though they were exceedingly 
poor, they bad contributed with great 


1 liberality. ^ ^ ^ 

' 

chcerl^lbesg'i^ liberality to the ob- 
ject, Ver. fw 

From th^r oxamplo he had boon in* 
dueed to desire Titus to jay the ifuh- 
jeet before the church ol Corinth, and 
to finish the collection whfeh ho had 
begun, ver. tt. 

lie directs them to abound in this, 
not as a matter of commandment, hut 
excited bv the example of others, ver. 
7 . 

He appeals to them hy the love of 
theS.'iviour; reminds them that though 
he w.is rich yi*t he h(*cam<> [lour, and 
that they were diouiid to imitate his 
example, \er. 1». 

Jl«’ remind-* them of their intention j 
to m.akc 'iich a contrihuf ion. and of 
the effort w.hn h they h.ad made a year 
bef.tre ; and fhongii flu-y bad been 
enihirr.r-ed in might fiml it 

ditfif uit *-1111 to giM‘ a«* much as (hey 
h.i't inieiid<-d. or .ix nundi as they 
would -fill It would be accept- * 

.»!»[•• to tiod. Tor il tbere was a wil- 
;iM.' m:m!. (io>! ;icri'jif.-<l tlo* otferuig. 
’.*-r I'* 

, He ■i'- uf.*-* th<‘m that it wa** not his 
! wi !i t'* liur.ien or «»pj»re'-« them. .Ml t 
thit le- de-ire,| wa-* that i!m n* Hhouhi ; 
1>* 1!1 e.p; lit * m al; f he cliiircle'S. ver, 

To -hovv tliem how much he was in- 
ter4**.t«*d HI tliJ**, he thanks Hod that , 
h»* h.’id pot it inl4» the heart of Titus 
to ent'agN* in it. And in onlcr rmifu 
etb'cfually i*< .secure it, he s.sys that ; 
he had sent witli Tuus a brother who ! 
was well known. .anr| «h«4*« praiso was ' 
in ail the churches Ho had don« ' 
thix in order that the churches might t 
have entire confidence that the con- 
tribution would lie pr{>{N?rty distributed. 
Paul did not wish it to bs* intnisteil 
til himself. He would leave no nmm ' 
for suspicion in regard to his own 
ftiaracier; he wouhl furnish the ut- 
most security to the churches that 
their wishes were complied with. He 
desired to act honestly not only in 
the tight of the t.ord, but to furnish 
evidence of bis eutire honesty to men, ^ 
ver. 10—21. : 
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To»e(mi« th® Bameobjeoifae hAd^lao 
sent another and tliese three 

brethren he leMilling to recommend 
a« &lthfttl and tried ; as men in whom 
the church at Corinth might repose 
the utmost confidence, 'ver. 22—24. 

L Moreover, brethren, we do you to 
wit. We make known to you; wc 
inform you. The phrase “ we do you 
to wit," is used in Tindal’s translation, 
and means “ we cause you to know." 
The purpose for which Paul informed 
them of the liberality of the churches 
of Macedonia was to excite them to 
similar liberality. ^ Of the fjrace of 
God, Ac. The favour which God had 
shown them in exciting a spirit of 
liberality, and in on.abling them to 
contribute to the fund for supplying 
the wants of the poor saints at .feru- 
Salem. The word “ grace ’’ is j 

sometimes used in the sense of pi/t, [ 
and the phrase “ gift of God ” some 
have supposed may mean t'crv preat . 
pift, where the words “ of God* " may j 
be designed to mark any thing very , 
eminent or excellent, as in the phrase | 
“cedars of God," “mountains of' 
God," denoting very great cedars, 
very great mountains. Some critics 
(as Macknight,llluomt\old, Locke, and 
others) have supposed that this means 
that the churches of Macedonia bad 
been al>le to contribute largely to the 
aid of the saints iif Judea, itut the 
mow* obvious and corn‘ 0 t mtiTpretn- 
tion, ns 1 apprt'bend, is that which is 
implied in the common verKion. that 
the phrase “grace of God," means 
that God ha<] Ikestowtul on them grace 
to give according to their ability in 
this cause. According to this it is 
implied, (1.) That a disposition to 
contribute to the cause of benevolence 
is to lie traced to (lod. He is its 
author. He excites it. It is not a 

S lant of native growth in the human 
eart, but a large and lil>eral spirit of 
benevolence is one of the effectj of 
bis grace, and is to be lrar«'<l to him. 
(2.) li is a ftvoHt bestowed on a 
church when God excites in it a spirit 
of benevolence, it <s one of the evi- 
dences of his love. ,\nd inde<«d there 
cannot be a higher proof of the favour 
of God than when by Ins grace he in- 
clines and enables us to contribute 


largely to meliorate the condition, and 
to alleviate the wants of our fellow- 
men. Perhaps the apostle here meant 
delicately to hint this. He did not 
therefore say coldly that the churches 
of Macedonia had contributed to this 
object, but he speaks of it as a, favour 
shown to them by God that they were 
able to do it. And he meant, pro- 
bably, gently to intimate to the Cor- 
inthians that it would be an evidence 
that they were enjoying the favour of 
God if they should contribute in like 
manner, f The churches of Mace- 
donia. Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea. 
For an account of Macedonia, see 
Notes, Acts xvi. 9 ; Rom. xv. 26. Of 
these churches, that at Philippi seems 
to have been most distinguishqd for lib- 
erality (rtiil. iv. 10, 15, 1C, 18),thoiJgU 
it is ju ohablc that other clmrches con- 
tributed according to their ability, as ; 
they are commended (comp. chap. ix. 
2) without distinction. i 

2. How that, in a preat trial of af- 
fliction. When it might he supposed | 
they were unable to give ; when many , 
would suppose they needed the aid of 
others; or when it might ho supposed i 
their minds would l>e wholly engrossed ; 
with their own concerns. The trial 
to which the apostle bore refers was , 
doubtless some persecution which was 
excited against them, probably by the 
Jews ; see Acts xvi. 20 ; xvii. 5. The j 
abundance of their joy. Their joy 
arising from the hope.s and promises 
. of the gospel. Notwithstanding their 
(K^rsecutions, their joy has abounded, 

; and the effect of their joy has been 
seen in the liberal contribution wliich 
, they have m.ade. Their joy could not 
: be roprtfssed by their persecution, and 
’ they clieerfully contributed largely to 
i the aid of others, f ./ind their deep 
I poverty. Their very low estate of 
! poverty was made to contribute Ub> 

I erally to the wants of others. It is 
I implied here. (1.) That they were 
jvery poor — a fiset arising probably 
' from the consideration that the pocr 
^ generally embraced the gospel first, 

[ and also because it is probable that 
Uhe^ were moleated and otrijmed of 
: their property in persecutions (eomp. 
Ileb. X. 34) ; (2.) mt notwithstaad- 
ihg this they were enabled to make i 
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3 For to their power, (1 bear and «« the fellowship « of 

record,) yea, and beyond their the mlnietering to the s^nte. 
power, they were willing of them- 3 And thie ^key didy not as we 
selves ; hoped, but first gave their own- 

4 Praying us with much en- selves to the Lord, and unto us by 
treaty that we would receive thegifi, the will of God. 


liberal contribation — a fact demon- 
strating that a people con do much 
oven when poor if all feel disposed to 
do it, and that afflictions are favour- 
able to the effort ; and, (3.) That one 
cause of this was the jmj which they 
had even in their trials. If a people 
have the joys of the gospel ; if they 
have the consolations of religion them • 
[ selves, they will somehow or other And 
I means tw contribute to the HSdfare <if 
others. They will he willing to labour 
I with reference to it. or they will And 
j something which they can sarriAce or 
I spare. Krcn their <leep poverty will 
j abound in the fruits of hen(*>olence. 

51 Abounded. Tli<‘y eoiitnlMited lib- 
i erally. Their joy was njanif^sted lu a 
large donation, notwithstarithiig their 
i pOTertyl 5' ( "to tho rirhf.* iUoir 
i UUr>ility. Marg. “ Snnjdicjty.'* The 
! wor»l (iwx*r»!f) here used means pro- 
, perly smeerity. eanduur. probity ; then 
Christian siuiplirity, integrity; then 
liberality; see Horn. an. (Marg ); 

I 2 Cor. IX. 11, 13. The phrase “riches 
of lihcrahty,” i» a IlehraiHiu. mi’aning 
^ rich, or ohundaut liherahty. The 
I sense is, their liberality wan much 
I greater than could he expected from 
I persons so poor; and the olijeet of tlie 
' apostle is, to excite the ('orintluans 
; to give liberally by their example. 

^ 3. Fvr to their p-Mccr. To tht» ut- 

j most of their ability. J r<rvrd 
' Paul had founded those rhurebe« and 
i had s{*etit much time with them. He 
I was therefore well qualiAed to hoar 
j testimony in regard to their cimdition. 
j 51 Yea, and fpfmmd i\n»ir fnnv<r. Bo- 
yond what could have l»eon oxiwottsl ; 
or beyond what it would have been 
thought possible in their condition. 
Doddridge retn.arks that this is a noble 
hyperbole, similar to that used by lie- 
moitheoea when be says, “ I have per- 
I Ibrmed all, even with an industry bo- 
; yond my power.'* Tho settso is, they 


a Acts II, S9; Ro. ia.$5,26. < 

were willing to give more than they j 
were well able. It shows the strong I 
interest which they had in the subjwt, ; 
and the anxious desire which they had | 
to relievo the wants of others. 5) j 
theitutidtus Acting from ' 

choice, self-moved, voluntarily, of 
their own accord. They did not wait | 
to he urged and pressed to <lo it. 
They rejoiced m tlu‘ opportunity of ' 
doing it. They came forward of their 
o\rn accord and made tho contribution, t 
[ “ (lod loveth a cheerful giver” (chap, 
j IX. 7): and from all the accounts which , 

I we have of these chundics in .Mace- | 

I donia it is ♦‘videiit that they were j 
I greatly di*«tingiiished for their cheer* 

; ful 1 literal I ty. 

■ t. /V./»/i>i7 m» trt'fA murh cutrenty. 

; Karnest’y entreating me to m’cive 
I the oontnhutuui .and Convey it to tho 
' poor .and aAlicted saints in Judea. 

1 And take upon us tio' fritowiftift of 
th^ minitteriwi to f/<e loints- (ircek, 

“ that we would take the gift and the 
fellowship of the rniriisteruig to the 
saints.” They asked of us to take 
p.art in the lalMitir of conveying it to 
•lerusalem. 'Die oera»ion of this dis- 
tress which made the eolleetion for 
the s.ainls of Ju-le.a necessary, wan 
probably the raintne which was pre- 
dicted by Agabiis. and which occurred 
in the time td t.’Jamlms Ctesar; sc** , 
Note on Acts xi. 2H. Barnahas wan j 
.iKsocmted with l*aul in conveying iho , 
conirihution to Jerusalem; Arts vi. 
i .'<«b Paul was ufiwtliiiig to do it uit* ' 
I less they particularly desired it, and 
be M>etos to have inststcKl that soiiio 
pirrson shottld be assm'iated with him ; 
ver. 20; 1 Cor. xvi. 4. 

I fi. And thie they did, Ac. They 
did not give wltal we expected only 
We knew their p<iverty, and w« ex- 

r cted only a small sum from them 
Aof as w€ hoped, Not according 
to the utmoft of our hopes. We were 
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6 luonmch that we desired 
Titus, that as he had begun, so he 
would also finish in you the same 
1 grace also. 

7 Therefore, as ye abound ® in 
every ihing^ in faith, and utterance, 

loTgift. a 1 Cor. 1.5. 

greatly diHappointod in the amount 
: which they gave, and in the manner 
j in which it was done. ^ But firtt 
! gave their ownsehei to the Lord. 

I Tliey first made an entire connecra- 
i tion of themselves and all that they 
\ had to the L<)r<l. They kept nothing 
back. They felt that all they had 
; was his. And where a people honestly 
I and truly devote thnuscivrs to (l»id, 

I they will find no ditfir'nlty jn having 
; the means to eontrilmto .o the cause 
j of charity. % And imio vif hj th*- % kUI 
of (Ltd. That is, they gave theni- 
ielves to us to he dire<’ted in n‘gard 
j to the contrihution to he made. They 
I complied with our wi.shes and followed 
; our directions. The phrase “ fiy the 
I will of (Jod,” means evidently that 
J God mov<‘d them to thi.s, or that it 
1 was to he traced to his direction and 
providence. U is one of the instances 
in which Paul tra<’e.s every thing that 
is right and good to the agency and 
direction of (lod. 

0. Jnjtointirh. The sense of this 
passage w'ems to he this, " Wo .wore 
i encouraged hythia unexpected success 
I among the Macedonians. We w»‘re 
I surprised at the I'xtent of their liher- 
I ality. And encouraged hy this, we 


and faiowledge, and in all dili- 
gence, and in your love to us, 
tee that ye abound in this grace 
also. 

8 I speak not ^ by command- 
ment, but by occasion of the for- 
b \ Cor.7.6. 

never hesitated to commend Chris- 
tians where it could be done with 
truth : and the fact that they were 
eminent in some of the Christian 
duties and graces, he makes the 
ground of the exhortation that they 
would abound in all. From those who 
h;u! MO many eminent characteristics 
of true religion he had a right to ex- 
pect much : and he thereforOj^exhorts 
them to Aanifost a symmetry of Chris- 
tian character, f In faith. In the 
full belief of the truth and obligation 
of the gosp<‘l. And titteranre. In 
the ability to in.^tnict others ; perhaps 
referring to their power of speaking 
foreign ianguag«‘.s; 1 Cor. xiv. % And 
knou’ledgr. 'J'Jie knowledge of God, 

I arnl of hi> truth. And in all diligence. 

\ Diligeime t»r readiness in the discharge 
j of every duty. Of this, l*aul had full 
1 evidem-e in their readiness to comply 
I with his commands in the case of dis- 
I cipline to whii'h so frequent reference 
■ 1 “ maile in this epistle. ^ And in 
f/r i/r to‘ ttf. Slanifested by the 
, readiness vith which you received our 
‘ commands; see chap. vii. 4, 0, 7. 11. 

, lit. See that gr abound in ihit 
I ./r ice Th»' idea here is, that 

i‘minenee in spiritual endowments of 


■ requested Titus to gt» among you and ; any kind ’or in any of the traits of the 
' finish the eoUeotion which you h.vl j i'hristian eharaeter should lead to 


proposed and whieh you had begun, j gn>at l>encvoleuce, and that the char* 
Lost you should In' outstripped in 1 acter is not complete unless benevo- 
libcrality hy the comparatively poor \ lence he manifested toward every good 
Macedonian Christians, we were obje<;t that may be presented, 
anxious that you should fK*rform what 8. I ejteak not by eorntnandment. 
you had promised and contemptaied. This does not mean that be had no 
and we employed Titus, therefon», express command of God in the case, 
that he might go at once and finish but that he did not mean to command 
the collection among you.” f The them; he did not speak autboritative- 
tame grace alfo. Marg. ** Gift ly; he did not intend to protcrihe 
•eo Note on ver. 1, The word refer* what they should give. He used only 
to the eontribution which he wished moral motive*, and ur;^ the conaidei*- 
to bo made. at ions which he had done to penuade 

7. Tkerrfore at ye abound in et'ery rather than to them to giro; 

thing: aee Note. I Cor. i. fi, Paul tee rer. 10. He waa endeavoviig to 
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waydness of others, and to prove though he was « rich, vet for 
the sincerity of your love. your sakes he became poor, * that 

0 For ye know the grace ye through his poverty might be 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, tluit, rich. « 

a John 1.1. bLuko9..'>S; Phil.2.e,7. rUovJl.!H. 

induce them to give lihorally, not by I the objects of benevolence, from the 
abstract command and law. but by facf that the I.<trd Jesus was willing; 
showing them what others ha«l given ! to become poor in order that he might 
j who had much less ability and inueh | benefit others. The iilea is, that ho 
! fewer advantages than they had. Men Who was Lord and proprietor of the 
I cannot be induced to give to objects { universe, .and wlo» posnessed all things, 

, of charity by command, or by a spirit j w.as willing to leave liis exalted station 

, of dictation and authority. The only 1 ii» the bosom »*f the Lather and to 
successful, as well as the only lawful I become poor, in order that we might j 

appeal, is to their hearts and eon- ! become rich in the blessings of the j 

sciences, and sober judgments. And j g«>spel. in the ineans of grac«*. and as i 
if an apostle did not take upon him- heirs of all tilings; ami that we who j 
self th# language of authority and are t hii.s benefit cd. and who hnvt* such 
command in matt«*rs of Christmn an examjde. .shioild l»e willing t'> part 
iienevolence, assuredly minister!* and with our rarthl.^ possesKions In (►rder 
ecclesiastical iMMliea now have no right that we may hem lit others. 7 /ic 
to use any such language. *' Ituf hu orotv . The henignity. kimine»s, mercy, 
oroision of (he f{>r\v intuffn <<f otheis. ’ g'*odne.<.-<, Hi-, (oining in ihi'* maimeir 
I make use of the examjde of the wa* a pnM>f of the highest b/llMMoleiiee. 
churches of Macedonia a^ an argu- * 77 h'Io;,'i /o nrh. The riches 
ment to induce you to gu*- lilH*ral!y ef the Iledeemer here referred to, 
to the cause. • An<l to f>rovr th,- ^tand oppoM tl to that poverty which 
tiufffitu <[f Uitktr /<<»'•', 'Fhe apostle he a‘«*umed and munib'ated when he 
does not specify hen? what •* love” he dwelt among men. It implies, (1.) | 
refers to, whether love to tJod. to Hit pre-e\i'it« nc«-. for ho b.v,jiiK poor. | 
(,’hrist, to hiui.self, or to the ehiirch H*’ had Ihm ii rich. ^ et not in this I 
at large. It may he tliat he di'sicn- 1|,. .hd not lay aside wealth | 

cdly used the word in a gener.al •‘onse, here on earth after he had possessed 1 
to denote love to any good objeet ; it. for ho had none. lie was not first | 
and that he meant to say iliat lilwr.al- | rn U and then poor on earth, for he j 
ity in assisting the |«>or ami amicied j lunl no earthly wealth. The Sociman j 
JMJOple of God would he the host <M i- ; interpretation Is, that he was “ rich in > 

’ dence of the sincerity of their love to i power and in the Holy l»ho*t; but | 
God, to the liedeemor, to him, and to jjt was not true that he laid these aside. ; 
th© church. Ueiigion is love; and j and th.'it he iHH'.ime jnntr in either of ! 
that love is to be manifested by doing tbeia. Ue A-n/ |M>wer, even in his 
good to all men as we have opportun- p'oeriy, to still tho waves, and to 
ity. The roost siiA/bi«rni/ evidenee r.aoK* the d<-ad, and he was always full 
of that lore is when wti an' willing t«» “f the Holy Ghost. His family was 
part with our property, or with what- jJ«»or, and hu* pawmts were |HW)r; and 
ever is valuable to us, to confer bap- ' ”** himself |w>or all bis life. Thin 
piness and salvation on others. j tlnm musi refi^r to a lUto of anteco- 

9. JTor ye know. 4:5*. The apostle i dent riclitrs Ixffor© bis a.ttsutnptioti of 
; Paul was* aceostom©*! to illastrate \ human nature ; and th© expre.s*ion i« 
overy subject, and to enfon^o every ! strikingly parallel to that in !*hil ii 
' duty whora it could I>« done, by a d. tivti. ** wTio lieing in th# form of j 
{ reforaiice to the life ayad iofferings of God, thought it not roblwry tfj b« espial ? 

: the Lord Jesus Christ. The design with iUtd, but mad© htms<rlf of no re* 
i of this verse is apjMirent, U is, to putatioii,** die. 13.) Ho wav neb m 
J show the duty of giving liberally to the Lord and proprietor of all things. \ 
i I 
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He WM the Ci^tor of all (John i. 3 ; of bis disciples (John xix. 37), and all 
GoL i. 16), and as Creator 1^ bad a his personal property seems to have 
riffht to all things, and the disposal been the raiment which he wore, and 
01 all things. The most absolute right which was divided among the soldiers 
which can exist is that acquired by that crucified him. Nothing is more 
the act of creation ; and this right the remarkable than the difierence be* 
Son of God possessed over all gold, tween the plans of the Lord Jesus and 
and silver, and diamonds, and pearls ; those of many* of his followers and 
over all earth and lands ; over all the professed friends. He formed no plan 
treasures of the ocean, and over all for becoming rich, and he always spoke 
worlds. The extent and amount of with the deepest earnestness of the 
his riches, therefore, is to he measured dangers which attend an effort to ac- 
hy the extent of his dominion over the cumulate property. He was among 
universe ; and to estimate his riches, the most poor of the sons of men in 
therefore, we are to conceive of the his life ; and few have been the men 
sceptre which he sways over the dis- on eartli who have not had as much | 
taut worlds. What wealth has man as he had to leave to surviving friends, j 
that can compare with the riches of or to excite the cupidity of those who ! 
the Oeator and Proprietor of alK should fall heirs to their nroperty ' 
How pour and worthless appears all when dead. (4.) lie died pm>r. He 
the gold that man can aocuniulnte made no will in regard to his property, i 
compared with the wealth of him hir he had none to dispose of. He 
whose aro the silver, and the gold, knew well enough the ofiect which 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills f wtmld follow if he had amassed wealth, 

^ Fct for^your fakra. That is, for and had left it to he divided among 
your sahes as a [lart of the great family his followers. They were t»cry ini - 
that was to be redeemed. In what perfect; an<l even around the cross , 
respect it was for their sake, the apos- there might have licen anxious dis- 
ile immediately adds when he says, it eussion. and ]»erhapB strife about it, 
was that they might ho made rich. It as there is often now over the coffin 
WAS not for his own sake, but it was and the unclosed grave of a rich and 
for ours. % Ne became poor. In the foolish father who has died. Jesus 
following respects. (1.) He chose a i iniended that his disciples should 
condition of poverty, a ratik of life | never W tunicd away from the great 
that was usually that of ptiverty. He work to which ho called them by any 
took upon himself the form of a ser- | wealth which he would leave them ; 
rant Phil, ii. 7. (2.) He was eon- i and he left them not even a keep$ake 
necied with a poor family. Though | as a memorial of his name. All this l 
of the family and lineage of Havid is the more remarkable from two con- ! 
(Luke ii. 4), yet the family had fallen i Mderaiions. {a) That he had ^ in his j 
into decay, and was poor. In the Old power to choose the manner in which | 
Testament he is beautifully repre- he would eome. He might have come . 
sented as a shoot or sucker that starts in the condition of a splendid prince, j 
up from the root of a decayed tree ; see Ho might have rode in a chariot of | 
my Noteon lsa.xi.1. (6.) HiswholcUfe eases or h.ave dwelt in a magnificent > 
was a life of poverty, lie had no home; palace. 11c might have lived with ; 
Luke ix. 68, He chose to be de|H‘iMi-* more than the magnificence of an | 
ent on the charity of the few friends oriental prince, and might have be- ! 
that he drew around him, rather than queathed treasures greater than those < 
to etfafe foini for the abundant su[»p(y of Greesus or Solomon to his follow- ; 
of his own wants. He had no farms ers. But he chose not to do it. (b) \ 
or plantations: he had no splendid It would have lK*en as right and proper ' 
palaces; he had no money hoarded in for Aim to have amass^ wealu, and 
uselets coffers or in Imnks ; he had no to have sought princely poesewioas, 
property to distribute to his friends, as for any of his followers. What is 
11 it mother he commended when he right for them would have been ilglit i 
died to the charitable attention of one for him. Men often mistake on tws 
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10 And herein I give tny advice: have begun before, not only to do, 
for this is expedient for you, who but also to be ^ forward a year ago. 

I loiZIins/. 

subject ; and though it cannot be who are aiming to amass riches. The 
demonstrated that all his followers example of the Redeemer tluis stands 
should aim to be as poor as he was, before the whole church and the worhl 
yet it is undoubtedly true that he as a living and constant memorial of | 
meant that his example should oper- the truth that men need other things j 
ate constantly to check their desire than wealth ; and that there are oh* [ 
of amassing wealth. In him it was jects that demand their time and , 
voluntary; in us there should be al- induciico other than the aceumulalieti j 
ways a readiness to he poor if such he of property. It in well to have such | 
the will of God : nay, there should be an example, well ti> ha\e before us | 
rather a pre/e.renee to be in moderate the example of one who never fornod 1 
circumstances that we may thus be any plan for gi^in, and who constantly j 
I like the Kedeeiner. 77<rt/ y.* MroKj//* lived above the world. In a world t 
j his poverty miyht he rieh. That is. where gain is the great object, where \ 
I might have durable and eternal riches, all men are forming plans for it, it is 
; the richftt of God’s e\erlahting favour, well to have one great iiuulel that 
I This includes, (1.) The present pos- .Hhall continually demonstrate the folly 
' session of an interest in the Uede<'mer of it, ami lliat shall point to Irntter 
' ftimself. “ Do you see the‘‘e extended things, ('i. ) The wonl "poverty 
fields said the owner of a vast Imre may include more than a mere 

plauiaiion to a friend. " They ar»* | want of property. It may mean all 

1 mine. All this is mine,” *' Du you j tin* circumstances of his low estate 
see yonder poor cottag<i f” was the ' and humble eomlition ; lus »ufTurin(||S 
reply of the friend a* he diret tcd hi.s and his woes, I he wh<do train of hit 
attention to the ahodt* of a jnior pri\.ations was included in this ; and , 

, widow. " She has more than all this, the id#*a is. that he gave himself to i 

She hat (’hrist as her portion; and tins lowly eomlition in order that hy | 
that is more than all.” lie who has i his suHenngt he might procure for us | 
an interest in the Rcdeioner has a a part in the kingdom of heaven. Hit ^ 
p<issession that is of more value tlian ■ /*ei 'T/w was .a part of the sutferingt ■ 
all that princes can bet<tow. (2.) The ! included in the work of the atone- j 
heirship of an eternal inheritance, the j meni. For it was not the sufierings { 
prospect of iiuinortal glory ; Uoin. viii. ! of tho garden merely, or the pangs of ^ 

, 17. (d.) Kverl.'isting treasure* in j tin* cross, that eonslituted the atone- 

. heaven. Thus the .Saviour eonip.areH I ment ; it was th»‘ senes of sorrows ^ 
: the boavenly blessing* to Ireatnres ; | .and painful act* of huiiiihation which 
Mat. vi. 2o. Kternal and illimitabie ! so thickly erowdfd his Id**. Hy all 
wealth is their* in heaven; and to | theto he d«*sigued that we should he | 
raise u* to that Idessed inheritance j made rmh , und in new of all thcM? i 
was tho design of the It^vleemer in th»* argument of the apostlo is, we | 
cotiMmtiogto lioconie poor. This, the should willing to deny ounudvo* to | 
aponlo *ays, was to be secured by his do gomJ to others. ; 

poverty. This include# probably the lo. And herein / yive «ty adtnee, 
two following thing*, vu. | l .i That it i Not umlertaking to command them, 

' waa to he hy tho woroi i$tjluenee of «r to pretenW how much tin*} should 
! the fiict that he wa»'pi*Hir timt men give. Advic© will go much farther 
1 wore to be blesiKMl. Ho designed by i than eominami* on tho subject of 
Ida example to counteract the effect . charitie*. ^ /Vr this is ejc^edient /or 
; of wealth ; to teach men that thiswa* i y*»M Tliat U, tbi* wdl b«’ 

' not the thing to be lNUue<(i at; that of advantage to you ; it will be pro 
. there were more impertaot purpose* j fitable ; it will Im liocomiftg fho 
^ of life than to obtain money ; and to j idea b, that they wert? l>ound by a 
i femt*^ a p#?rpetual reproof of ihote I regard to coii*i*len«y and to their own 
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11 Now tlierefore perfonn ^ tlie peifonxiance also out of that which 
doing cf U; that as there teas a ye have. 

readmesB to willy so e f»oy a 12 For if ^ there be first a 

, .Ji 1 Ti^.l9 1 Heb.13.16 ; James 3.16,16. b Luke 21.3. 


welfare, to perform what they bad 
purposed. It became them; it was 
proper, and was demanded ; and there 
would have been* manifest disadvan- 
’ tages if it had not been done. ^ Who 
have begun before. Who commenced 
the collection a year before ; sec ver. 
C. It bad been commenced with fair 
prospects of success, but had been in- 
terrupted probably by the dissensions 
which arose in the .church there. 
^ Not only to do. Not merely to ac- 
complish it as if by constraint, or as 
a matter of compulsion and drudgery. 
^ But also to be forward. Marg. 
“ Willing*' So the Greek (to 
T hey were voluntary in this, and they 
set about it with vigorous and deter- 
mined zeal and courage. There was 
a resolute determination in the thing, 
and a willingness and heartiness in it 
which showed that they were actuated 
by Christian principle. Consistency, 
and their own reputation and advan- 
tage, now demanded that they should 
complete what they had begun. 

11. As there was a readiness to 
will. Now accomplish the thing, and 
be not satisfied with having begun it. 
Do not suppose that the intention was 
sufficient, or that you are now released 
firom the obligation. A year indeed 
has elapsed ; but the necessity of tho 
aid for the poor has not ceased. Tho 
sentiment here is, that if we have felt 
it our duty to aid in a cause of bene- 
volence, and have commenced it,«and 
have then been interrupted in exe- 
cuting bur purpose, we should seize 
the first fhvourable opportunity to 
accomplish what we had designed. 
We should not regard ourselves a^ 
released from our obligation, but 
should, from a regard to consistency 
and our obligation to God, accomplish 
what we* bad intended. % Out of that 
I which ye have. According to your 
I ability; see ver. 12. It should be in | 
/ proportion to your means. 

/ 12. For if there be first a wiUing 

I mmi- If there is a readiness I 
^t^), a dupoaition to give; if the i 


heart is in it, then the offering will be 
acceptable to God, whether you be 
able to give much or little, A willing 
mind is the first consideration. No 
donation, however large, can be ac- 
ceptable where that does not exist ; 
none, however small, can be otherwise 
than acceptable where that is found. 
This had relation as used by Paul to 
the duty of almsgiving ; but the prin- 
ciple is as applicable to every thing in 
the way of duty. A willing mind is 
tho first and main thing. It is that 
which God chiefly desires, and that 
without which every thing else will be 
offensive, hypocritical, and vain ; sbe 
Note, chap. ix. 7. It is accepted. 
Doddridge, Rosenmuller, Macknight, 
and some others apply this to the 
person, and render it, “ he is accept- 
ed;” but tho more usual, and tho 
more natural interpretation is to 
apply it to the gift — it is accepted. 
God will approve of it, and will re- 
ceive it favourably. T[ According to 
that a man hath, (be. He is not re- 
quired to give what he has not. His 
obligation is proportioned to his ability. 
His offering, is acceptable to • God 
according to the largeness and will- 
ingness of his heart, and not according 
to the narrowness of his fortune. — 
Locke. If the means are small, if the 
individual is poor, and if the gift shall 
be, therefore, small in amountAyet it 
may bo proof of a larger heart and ot 
more true love to God and his cause 
than when a much more ample bene- 
faction is made by one in better cir- 
cumstances. This sentiment the Sa- 
viour expressly stated and defended 
in the case of the poor widow ; Mark 
xii. 42 — 44; Luke xxi. 1—4. She 
who had cast in her two mites into 
the treasury had put in more than all 
which the. rich mea had contributed, 
for they had gi ven of their abundance, 
but she had c^in all that she had, 
even all her||||hg. The ^at and 
obviously just TOd equal principle here 
stated, was originally applied by Paul 
to the duty of giving alms. Bui ii is 
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‘ willing mind, U is accepted ac- 13 For I man not that other 
cording to that a man hath, and men be eased, and ye burdened : 
not according to that he hath 14 But by an equality, 
not. now at this time your abundaAe 


equally true and just as applied to all 
the duties which we owe to God. He 
demands, (1.) A willing mind, a heart 
disposed to yield obedience. Ho 
claims that our service should bo 
Toluntary and sincere, and that we 
should make an unreserved consecra- 
tion of what we -have. Secondly, he 
demands only what wo have power to 
render. He requires a service strictly 
according to our ability, and to bo 
measured by that. lie demands no 
more than our powers are fitted to 
produce; ho more than we arc able 
to render. Our obligations in all 
eases are limited by our ability. This 
is obviously the rule of equity, and 
this is all that is anywhere demanded 
I in the Bible, and this is everywhere 
I demanded. Thus our love to him is 
to be in proportion to our ability, and 
not to be graduated by the ability of 
angels or other beings. “ And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
THY heart, and with all thv soul, 
and with all thv mind, and with all 
TUY strength Mark xii. 30. Hero 
the obligation is limited by the ability, 
and the love is to be commensurate 
with the ability. So of repentance, 
faith, and of obedience in any form. 
None but a tyrant ever demands more 
than can be rendered ; and to demand 
more is the appropsiate description 
of a tyrant, and cannot appertain to 
the ever-blessed God. Thirdly, if 
there is any service rendered to God, 
according to the ability, it is accepted 
of him. It may not be as much or as 
valuable as may be rendered by beings 
of higher powers ; it may not bo as 
much as we would desire to render, 
but it is all that God demands, and 
is acceptable to him. The poor 
Mdow was not able to give as much 
as the rich man ; but her offering was 
equally acceptable, and mipht be more 
valuable, for it would W|pecompanied 
with her prayers. The tarvice which 1 
ws can render to God may not he I 
equal to that which the angels render ; 
hut it may be equally appropriate to 


our condition and our powers, and 
may be equally acceptable to God. 
God may be as well pleased with the 
sighings of penitence as the praises 
of angels ; with tho offerings of a bro- 
ken and a contrite heart as with the 
loud hallelujahs of unfalleu beings in 
heaven. 

13.. For I moan 7iot that oth0' men 
be eased, Ac. I do not intend that 
others should be cased in order to 
relievo you. Literally, “Not that 
there should be rest {eLvtrtg, a letting 
loose, remission, relaxation) to others, 
but affiiction to you,” Pro- 

b.ably tho Corinthians wore able to 
contribute more thai» many other 
churches, certainly more than tho 
churches of Macedonia (vor. 2), and 
l*aul therefore presses upon them tho 
duty of giving according to their 
means, yet ho by no moans intended 
that tho entire burden should come 
on them. 

It. But by an cguality. On just 
and c<iu.al principles, % That now 
at this time, Ac. That at the present 
time your abundance may be a supply 
for their wants, so that at some future 
time, if there should ho occasion for 
it, their abundance may he a supply 
for your wants. Tho idea is this. 
Corinth was then able to give liber- 
ally, hut many of tho other churches 
were not. I'liey were poor, and per- 
haps persecuted and in affliction. But 
there might ho great reverses in their 
condition. Corinth might he reduced 
from its affluence, and might itself 
become dependent on the aid of , 
otjiers, or might bo unable to contri- 
bute any considerahlo amount for the 
purposes of charity. Tho members 
of the charch in Corinth, therefore, 
should so act in their circumstances 
of prosperity, that others would be 
disposed to aid them should their con- 
dition ever be sneh as to demand it. 

( And the doctrine here tanght is, (L) 
That the support of the objects of \ 
benevolence should be on equal 
ciples. The rich should bear an equsd ' 
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6e Wfply for their want 
that their abundance also may be 


15 As it is written, ^ He that 


heir abundance also may be had gathered much had nothing 
ilg for your want, that there over ; and he that had gather^ 
le eq^uality : little had no lack* 

a Ex. 16.18. 


and fair proportion, and if more fre- 
quent demands are made on their ! 
benefaction than on others they should 
not complain. (2.) Christians should 
contribute liberally while they have 
the means. In the vicissitudes of life 
no one can tell how soon he may be 
imabl^to contribute, or may even be 
depenoent on the charity of others 
himself. A change in the commercial 
world ; losses by fire or at sea ; want 
of success in business ; loss of health, 
and the failure of his plans, may soon 
render him unable to aid the cause of 
benevolence. While he is prospered 
he should embrace every opportunity 
to do good to all. Some of the most 
painful regrets which men ever have, 
arise from the reflection that when 
prospered they were indisposed to give 
to benefit others, and when their pro- 
perty is swept away they become un- 
able. God often sweeps away the 
property which they were indisposed 
to contribute to aid others, and leaves 
them to penury and want. Too late 
they regret that they were not the 
liberal patrons of the objects of bene- 
volence when they were able to be. 
^ That there may be equality. That 
all may bo just and equal. That no 
unjust burden should be borne by any 
one portion of the great family of the 
redeemed. Every Christian brother 
should bear his due proportion. 

15. As it is written ; see Ex. xvi. 
18. % He that had gathered much^ 
<bc. This passage was originally ap- 
plied to the gathering of manna % 
the children of Israel. The manpa 
which fell around the camp of Israel 
was gathered every morning. All 
that were able were employed in 
gathering it; and when it was col- 
lected it was distributed in the pro- 
portion of an omer, or about five pints 
to each man. Some would be more 
active and more successful than others. 
Some by age or in^mity would col- 
,leot little ; probably many by being 
confined to the camp would collect 


none. They yho had gathered more 
than an omer, therefore, would in this 
way contribute to the wants of others, 
and would be constantly manifesting 
a spirit of benevolence. And such 
was their, willingness to do good in 
this way, such their readiness to col- 
lect more than they knew would be 
demanded for their own use, and such 
the arrangement of Providence in 
furnishing it, that there was no want ; 
and there was no more gathered than 
was needful to supply the demands of 
the whole. Paul applies this passage, 
therefore, in the very spirit in which 
it was originally penned. He means 
to say that the rich Christians at j 
[ Corinth should impart freely to their ' 
poorer brethren. They had gathered | 
more wealth than was immediately I 
necessary for their families or them- j 
selves. They should, therefore, im- ' 
part freely to those who had been less 
successful. Wealth, like manna, is the ' 
gift of God. It is like that spread by 
his hand around us every day. Some 
are able to gather much more than 
others. By their skill, their health, 
their diligence, or by providential , 
arrangements, they are eminently sue- ' 
cessful. Others are feeble, or sick, 
or aged, or destitute of skill, and are 
less successful. ^All that is obtained 
is by the arrangement of God. The' 
health, the strength, the skill, the 
wisdom by which we are enabled to 
obtain it, are all his gift. That which 
is thus honestly obtained, therefore, 
should be regarded as his bounty, and 
wo should esteem it a privilege daily 
to impart to others less favoured and 
less successful. Thus society will be 
bound more closely together. There 
will be, as there was among the Is- 
raelites, the feelings of universal 
brotherhood. There will be on the 
one hand th^b»Ppia«B8 flowing from 
the constant' exercise of the benevo- 
lent feelings ; on the other the stronff 
ties of gratitude. On the one hand 
the evils of poverty will be prevented, 
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16 But thanks be to God, which ward, of his own accord he went 
put the same earnest care into the unto you. 

heart of Titus for you. 18 And we have sent with him 

17 For indeed ne accepted the the brother, ^whose praise in tile 
exhortation ; « but being more jfor- gospel throughout all the churches: 

a rer.6. 6 chnp. 1 2. IS. 


and on the other the not less, though 
different evils resulting from super- 
abundant wealth. Is it a forced and 
unnatural analogy also to observe, that 
wealth, like manna, corrupts by being 
kept in store? .Manna if kept more 
than a single day became foul and 
^loathsome. Does not wealth hoarded 
up when it might be properly em- 
ployed ; wealth that shovld have been 
distributed to relieve the wants ofj 
others, be#ome corrupting in its na- 
ture, and offensive in the sight of holy 
and benevolent minds? comp. James 
V\ 2 — 4. Wealth, like manna, should 
be employed in the service which God 
designs — employed to diffuse every- 
where the blessings of religion, com- 
fort, and peace. 

Id. But thanks be to Ood. Paul 
regarded every right feeling, and 
every pure desire; every inclination 
to serve God or to benefit a fellow 
mortal, as the gift of God. lie, there- 
fore, ascribes the praise to him that 
Titus was disposed to show andnterest 
in the welfare of the Corinthians. 
^ The same earnest care. The ear- 
nest care here referred to was that 
the Corinthians might complete the 
collection, and finish what they had 
proposed. Titus was willing to under- 
take this, and see tHht it was done. 
^ For you. For your completing the 
collection. Paul represents it as 
being done for them, or for their wel- 
fare. The poor saints in Judea indeed 
were to have the immediate benefit of 
the contribution, but it was a privi- 
lege for them to give, and Paul re- 
joiced that they had that privilege. 
A man who presents to Christians a 
feasible object of benevolence, and 
who fhmishes them an opportunity of 
doing good to others, is doing good to 
them, and they should esteem it an 
act of kindness done to Hiem. • 

17. For indeed he accepted the ex- 
hortation. He cheerfully complied 
with the exhortation which I gave 


him, to wit, to visit you, and excite 
you to this good work. ^ But being 
more forward. More disposed to do 
I this than I had supposed. The idea 
I here is, that he was very ready to en- 
gage in this ; he was more ready to 
engage in it than Paul was to exhort 
him to it ; he anticipated his request ; 
he had already resolved to engage in 
it. % Of his own accord he wentt&e. 
He went voluntarily and without 
urging. The ground of Paul’s thank- 
fulness here seems to have been this. 
He apprehended probably some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the collection there. 
He was acquainted with the distracted 
state of the church, and feared that 
Titus might have some reluctance to 
engage in the service. Ho was there- 
fore very agreeably surprised when he 
learned that Titus was willing to make 
another journey to Corinth and to en- 
deavour to completo the collection. 

18. And we have sent with him the 
brother. It has been generally sup- 
posed that this anonymous brother 
was Luke. Some have supposed how- 
ever that it was Mark, others that it 
was Silas or Barnabas. It is impos- 
sible to determine with certainty who 
it was; nor is ft material to know. 
Whoever it was, it was some one well 
known, in whom the church at Cor- 
inth could have entire confidence. It 
is remarkable that though Paul men- 
tions him again (chap. xii. 18), ho 
docs it also in the same manner, with- 
out specifying his name. The only 
circumstances that can throw any 
liglit on this arc, (1.) That Luke was 
the companion and intimate friend of 
Paul, and attended him in his travels. 
From Acts xvi. 10, 11, where Luke 
uses the term “ we,” it appears that 
he was with Paul when he first went 
into Macedonia, and from vcr. 15 it 
is clear that he went with Paul to 
Philippi. From Acts xvii. 1, where 
Luke alters bis style and uses the 
term ” they,” it is evident that he did 
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19 And not tha^ only, but who 
was also chosen of the churches 
to travel with us with this ' grace, 
which is administered by us to ^ 
a 1 Cor.16.3,4. 1 or, gift. 

not accompany Paul and Silas when 
they went to Thessalonica, but either 
remained at Philippi or departed to 
some other place. He did not join 
them again until they went to Troas 
on the way to Jerusalem; Acts xx. 5. 
In what manner Luke spent the 
interval is not known. Macknight 
supposes that it might have been in 
multiplying copies of his gospol for 
the use of the churches. Perhaps 
also he might have been engaged in 
preaching, and in services like that in 
the case before us. (2.) It seems 
probable that Luke is the person re- 
ferred to by the phrase “ whose praise 
is in the gospel throughout all the j 
churches.’ ’ This would be more likely | 
to be applied to one who had written 
a gospel, or a life of the Redeemer 
that had been extensively circulated, 
than to any other person. Still it is 
by no means certain that he is the 
person here referred to, nor is it of 
material consequence. ^ Whose 
praise. Who is well known and highly 
esteemed. ^ Is in the gospel. Either 
for writing the gospel, or for preach- 
ing the gospel. The Greek will bear 
either construction. In some way he 
was celebrated for making known the 
truths of the gospel. 

10. And not that only. Not only 
is he esteemed on account of other 
services which he has rendered by his 
preaching and writings; but he has 
had a new mark of the confidcnco of 
the churches in being appointed to 
convey the collection to Jerusalem. 

Chosen of the (lurches. Chosen 
by the churches. Many concurrod^in 
the choice, showing that they had en- 
tire confidence in him. Paul had 
been unwilling to have charge of this 
contribution alone (1 Cor. xvi. 3, .4 ; 
comp. ver. 20), and he had procured 
the appointment of some one to un- 
dertake it. Probably ho expected 
that the church at Corinth would con- 
cur iftthis appointment. ^ With this 
grace, Marg. **Oift;'* see ver. 1. 
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the glory of the same Lord, and 
declareetion of your ready mind : 

20 Avoiding this, that no man 
should blame us in this abun- 

^ 6 chap.4.15. 

The word here refers to the alms, or 
the collection which had beep. made. 
^ Which is administered hy i^. That 

is, which is undertaken by us. Paul 
had been the instrument of procuring 

it. ^ To the glory of the same Lord. 
The Lord of us all. The design was 
to promote the glory of the Lord by 
showing the influence of religion in 
producing true benevolence. ^ And 
declaration of your ready mind. That 
is, to afford you an opportunity of 
evincing your readiness to«lo good to 
others, and to promote their welfare. 

20. Avoiding this. That is, I in- 
tend to prevent any blame from being 
cast upon me in regard to the man- 
agement of these funds/ For this 
purpose Paul had refused to have the 
entire management of the funds (see 
1 Cor. xii. 3, 4), and had secured the 
appointment of one who had the entire 
confidence of all the churches. If That 
no man should blame its. That no 
one should have any occasion to say 
that I had appropriated it to ray own 
use or •contrary to the will of the 
donors. Paul felt how dangerous it 
was for ministers to have much to do 
with money matters. lie had a very 
deep impression of the necessity of 
keeping liis own character free from 
suspicion on this subject. He knew 
how easy it mignt be for his enemies 
to raise the charge that he had em- 
bezzled the funds and appropriated 
them to his own use. He therefore 
insisted on having associated with him 
some one who had the entire confi- 
denco of the churches, and who should 
be appointed by them, and thus he 
was certain of being for ever free from 
blame on the subject. A most im-. 
portant example for all ministers in re- 
gard to the pecuniary benefiictions of 
the churches, ^f Jn this abundance, 
&c. In this large amount which is 
contributed by the churches and com- 
mitted to our disposal. Large sums 
of money are in our time committed 
to the ministers of the gospel in the 
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dance which is administered by 
us: 

21 Providing for honest* things, 


not only in the sight of the Lord, 
but also in the sight of men. 

' 22 And we have sent with them 


a Ro.12.17 ; Ph.4.8 ; 1 Pe.2.12. 

execution of tho objects of Christian 
benevolence. Nothing can be more 
wise than the example of Paul hero, 
that they should have associated with 
them others who have tho entire con- 
fidence of tho churches, that there 
may not bo occasion for slander to 
move her poisonous tongue'against the 
ministers of religion. 

21, Providing for honest things. 
The expression hero used occurs in 
Horn. xii. 17; see the Note on that 
place. In that place, however, it re- 
fers to thecnanner in which wo are to 
treat those who injure us; hero it re- 
fers to tho right way of using property; 
and it seems to have been a kind of 
maxim by which Paul regulated his 
life, a vadc mecum that was applicable 
to every thing. Tho sentiment is, 
that we are to see to it beforehand 
that all our conduct shall be comely 
or honest. Tho word rendered “pro- 
viding for” ('T^6V‘)ov/u,im) moans fore- 
seeing, or perceiving beforehand ; and 
the idea is, that we are to make it a 
matter of previous calculation, a set- 
tled plan, a thing that is to be attend- 
ed to of set design. In the middle 
voice, the form in which it occurs 
here, it means to provide for in one’s 
own behalf ; to apply oneself to any 
thing ; to practise diligently, — Robin- 
son. The word rendered “ things 
honest ” means properly beau- 

tiful, or comely. The idea which is 
presented here is, that we are to see 
beforehand, or we are to make it a 
matter of set purpose that what wo 
do shall be comely, i. e. just, honour- 
! able, correct, not only in the sight of 
the Lord, but in the sight of men. 
Paul applies this in his own case to 
the alms which were to. bo intrusted 
to him. His idea is, that he meant 
so to conduct in the whole transaction 
as that his conduct should be approved 
by God, but that it should also be re- 
garded as beautiful or correct in the 
sight of men. He knew how much 
his own usefulfiess depended on an 
irreproachable character. He, there-*' 


fore, procured the appointment of one 
who had tho entire confidence of the 
churches to travel with him. But 
there is no reason for confining this 
to the particular case under consid- 
eration. It seems to have been the 
leading maxim of tho life of Paul, and 
it should be of ours. The maxim may 
be applied to every thing which we 
h.ave to do ; and should constantly 
regulate us. It may bo applied to 
the acquisition and use of property ; 
to the discharge of o.ur professional 
duties ; to our intercourse with others ; 
to our treatment of inferiors and de- 
pendents ; to our charities, drc. — in 
all of which wo should make it a mat- 
ter of previous thought, of earnest 
diligence, that our conduct should be 
perfectly honest and comely before 
God and man. Let us learn from 
this verse also, that ministers of the 
gospel should bo especially careful 
that their conduct in money matters, 
and especially in the appropriation of 
tho charities of the church, should bo 
above suspicion. Much is often in- 
trusted to their care, and tho churches 
and individual Christians often com- 
mit much to their discretion. Their 
conduct in this should bo without re- 
proach ; and in order to this, it is 
well to follow the example of Paul, 
and to insist that others who have 
tho entire confidence of tho churches 
should be associated with them. No- 
thing is easier than to raise a slan- 
derous report against a minister of 
the gospel ; and nothing gratifies a 
wicked world more than to bo able to 
do it — and perhaps especially if it per- 
tafhs to some improper use of money. 
It is not easy to meet such reports 
when they are started ; and a minis- 
ter, therefore, should bo guarded, as 
Paul was, at every possible point, that 
he may be freed from that “whose 
breath outvenoms all the worms of 
Nile SLAXDEB. 

22. And we hflve sent with them our 
brother. Who this was is wholly 
unknown, and conjecture is uselesa 
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Tour brother, whom we have often- 
times proved diligent in man^ 
things, out now much more dili- 
gent, upon the great confidence 
which 1 I have in you. 

23 Whether an^ do inquire 

I or, Ae hath. 

Some have supposed that it was Apol- 
los, others Silas, others Timothy. Bat 
there are no means of ascertaining 
who it was ; nor is it material. It 
was some one in whom Paul had en- 
tire confidence. ^ Whom we have 
oftentimes proved diligent. Of whom 
we have evidence that he has been 
faithful. It is evident, therefore, that 
he had been the companion and fel- 
low-labourer of Paul. % But now 
much more diligent, Ac. Who will 
now prove himself much more dili- 
‘ gent than ever before. ^ Upon the 
confidence, Ac. Marg. “he hath.” 
The tnargin is doubtless the more cor- 
rect reading here. The idea is, that 
this brother had great confidence in 
the Corinthians that they would give 
liberally, and that he would, there- 
fore, evince special diligence in the 
business. 

23, Whether any do inquire of 
Titus. It is to be observed that the 
words “ any do inquire ” are not in the 
original; nor is it clear that these 
are the most proper words to be in- 
troduced here. The Greek may mean 
either, “ if any do inquire about 
Titus,” or it may mean “ if any thing 
is to be said about Titus.” The sense 
of the passage may either be, that 
some of the faction at Corinth might 
be disposed to inquire about the au- 
thority of Titus to engage in this work, 
or that Paul having said so much in 
commendation of the persons who 
went with Titus, it seemed proper also 
to say something in his favour also. 
The idea is, “ If any inquiry is made 
firom any quarter about him, or if it is 
Aecessary from any cause to say any 
jjng^about him, I would say he is my 
V *jr»” Ac. ^ He is mv partner, 
i * partakes with me in preach- 
^ me gospel, and in establishing and 

churches ; comp. Tit. i. 5. 
^^'.porinthians this fact would be 
a sumcie..^^ commendation of Titus. 


of Titus, he is my partner an 
fellow-helper concerning you 
or our bi-ethren he inquired o. 
tk^ are the messengers of th 
churches, emd the glory c 
Christ. 

a Ph.2.25. 

Or our brethren be inquired o 
That is, the brethren who accon 
panied Titus, ^f any inquiry w: 
made about their character, or if 
was necessary to say any thing in n 
gard to them. ^ They are the mei 
sengers of the churches. They ha\ 
the entire confidence of the churche 
having been selected and appointed fc 
them to a work of labour and respoi 
sibility ; comp. Phil. ii. ^5. Tt 
words here rendered “ messengers ^ 
the churches,” are in the origin; 
“ apostles of the churches,” {kieottva 
iKK^niriuv). The word aposUes here 
used evidently in its proper sense, i 
denote one who is sent out to transai 
any business for others, or as an agei 
or legate. These persons were n 
apostles in the technical sense, ar 
this is an instance whore the word 
applied in the New Testament to tho; 
who had no claim to the apostol 
office. It is also applied in a simile 
way to Apollos and Barnabas, thou| 
neither, strictly speaking, were ape 
ties. 51 And the glory of Chri 
That is, they have a character 
well known and established for piet; 
they are so eminent Christians ar 
do such honour to the Christian nan 
and calling, that they may be call 
the glory of Christ. It is an hono 
to Christ that he has called such pe 
sons into his church, and that he h 
so richly endowed them. Eve 
Christian should so live as that 
would appear to all the world that 
was an honour and glory to the B 
deemer that ho had such follower 
an honour to his gospel that it h 
converted such and brought them ic 
his kingdom. It is saffibient honoi 
moreover, to any man to say that 
is “the glory of Christ.” Sa<Sh 
character should be, and will be, as 
was here, a recommendation suffick 
for any to secure them the confidec 
of others. 
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24 Wherefore shew ye to them, 
and before the churches, the proof 


24. Wherefore show ye to them, dco. 
By a liberal contribution in the cause 
in which they are engaged and for 
which they have come among you now, - 
furnish the evidence that you love me 
l^nd the Christian cause, and show 
' ^tnat I have not boasted of you in vain, 
f The proof of yow love. Tour love 
to me, to God, to the cause of religion; 
see Note on ter. 8. % And our 
boasting, Ac. My boasting that you 
would give liberally to the object ; see 
Note, chap. vii. 14. Let it now be 
seen that my boasting was well found- 
ed,. and t^t I properly understood 
youh character, and your readiness to 
contribute to the objects of Christian 
benevolence. 

REMARKS. 

1. Let us bear in mind that a dis- 
position to be liberal proceeds only 
from God, ver. 1. The human heart 
is by nature selfish, and indisposed to 
benevolence. It is only by the gnaco 
of God that men are excited to liber- 
ality ; and we should therefore pray 
for this as well as for all other graces. 
We should beseech God to remove 
selfishness from our minds ; to dis- 
pose us to feel as we should feel for 
the wants of others, and to incline us 
to give just what we oitght to give to 
relieve them in trouble, and to pro- 
mote their temporal and eternal wel- 
fare. 

2. It is an inestimable blessing when 
God gives a spirit of liberality to the 
church, ver. 1. It should be regarded 
as a proof of his special favour ; and 
as an evidence of the prevalence of 
the principles of true religion. 

3. Men are often most liberal when 
in circumstances of distress, perplex- 
ity, and affliction, ver. 2. Prosperity 
often freexes the heart, "but adversity 
opens it. Success in life often closes 
the hand of benevolence, but adver- 
sity opens it. We are taught to feel 
for the sufferings of others by suffer- 
ing ourselves; and in the school of 
adversity we learn invaluable lessons 
ol benevolence which we should never 


of your love, and of our boasting ® 
on your behalf. 

a chap, 7.14. 

acquire in prosperity. If you want 
the tear of sympathy ; if you want aid 
in a good cause, go to a man in afflic- 
tion, and his heart is open. And 
hence it is that God often suffers his 
people to pass through trials in order 
that they may possess the spirit of 
large and active benevolence. 

4.' If Christians desire to be liberal 
they must frsi devote themselves to 
God, ver. 5. If this is not done they 
will have no heart to give, and they 
will not give. They will have a 
thousand excuses ready, and there will 
be no ground of appeal which we can 
make to them. True liberality is 
always based on the fact that we have 
given ourselves wholly to God. 

6, When Christians have honestly 
devoted themselves to God, it wift t# 
easy to contribute liberally to the - 
cause of benevolence, ver. 6. They 
will find something to give ; or if they 
have nothing now they will labour and 
deny themselves in order that they 
may have soniothing to give. If every 
professed Christian on earth had hon- 
estly given himself io God, and should 
act in accordance with this, the chan- 
nels of benevolence would never be 
dry. 

6. We should compare ourselves in 
the matter of benevolence with the 
churches hero referred to, ver. 3. 
They were poor ; they were in deep 
affliction, and yet they contributed all 
in their power, and beyond their 
power. Do we do this ? Do we give 
according to our ability ? Do we ; 
deny ourselves of one comfort ? with- i 
bold one gratification ? curtail one 
expense which fashion demands, in 
order that we may have the means of 
doing good? 0 ! if every Christian 
would give according to his ability to 
the sacred cause of charity, how soon 
would the means be ample to place 
the Bible in every family on the globe, 
to preach the gospel in every country, 
and to maintain all the institutions 
which the cause of humanity needs in 
this and in other lands. 

7. The Christian character is in- 
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complete i^ees there i* » spiriVwo/ pobfi! Let the^ch learn to copy his 
large and Uihral beneficence, ver.*^ example, and be/vU|ing to part with 
This is indispensable to the proper their abandnot and superfluous wealth 
symmetiyof ihe Christian graces, and in order that they may relieve and 
tms sho^d be cultivated in order to benefit dthe|s. That man is most 
give beauty and completeness to the happy as well as moirt usefiil, who 
whole. it cannot bo denied that jnost resembles the KOdeemer; that 
there are true Christians where thiai|inan will be most happy who stoops 
is wanting. There are those who give from the highest oaitWy elevation to 
every other evidence of piety; who the lowest wfiditionj^at he may min | 
are men of prayer, and who evince ister to the #ej^rb of 
humility? and who are submissive in 10. Charity shjMiW ’|>d ^ 
trials, and whose conversation is-that ver. 1 2 . It shqjj»l^|^ '^e‘ ftwe and 
of Christians, who are yet sadly do- spolfAneous ofimlMpf^^he heart; and 
ficient in this virtue. Either by an the first promptn^ of the heart, 
originaL closeness of disposition, or by before the pleadings of avarice come 
a defect of education, or by want of in, and the heart grows cold by the 
iinformation in regard to tho objects influence of returning covetonsnes**, 
of Christian benevolence, they are are likely to be tho most (|/)rrecO ^ 
most stinted in their benefactions, and 11. Charity should be in ar '^f^est 
often excite the amazement of others proportion to our means, ver. 12. It 
that they give so little to the cause of should be according to what a man 
benevolence. Such persons should hath. God hath lefttfip determina- 

|Rtreatod to carry out thoir Chris- tion of this proportion to every indi^ 
^lan character to completion. As vidual, responsible to him alone. He 
they abound in other things, they has not told us how much we shall 
should abound in this grace also. They give, or in what propoi^on we shall 
are depriving themselves of much give; but he has left H 'for every in- 
comfort and are bringing much injury dividual to decide what he may give, 
on the cause of the Redeemer while and what he ought to give. . 
they refuse to sustain the great objects 1 2. If men do not give according to 
of Christian charity. No Christian their means they must answer for it 
character is symmetrical or complete to God. Every man may have op- 
unless it is crowned with the spirit of portunity to contribute to relieve 
large and comprehensive benevolence others if 'ho will open his heart and 
towards every object that’ tends to ears to the cries of a su^ripg and a 
promote the temporal and eternal dying world. No man can complain 
welfare of man. that he has no opportunity to give ; 

8. Tho sincerity of our love should or that he may not prociure for his 
be tested, and will he, by our readj- own soul all tho blessings which can 
ness to deny ourselves to do good to be produced by the most large and 
others, ver, 8. The love of the Lord liberal benevolence. 

Jesus was tested in that way ; and 13. Men have no excuse for being 
there can bo no true love to God or lost, ver. 12. If God required more of 
man where there is not a readiness to them than they could render they would 
contribute of our means for the wel- have excuse. They would not he to 
fare of others. If we love the Re- blame. They might be suflterers and 
deemer we shall devote all to his martyrs in hell, but no one would 
service ; if we love our fellow-men blame them. But the sinner can never 
we shall evince our “sincerity” by have any such excuse. .God never 
being willing to part with our earthly required any more of hjm than he had 
sabstance to alleviate their woes, cn- power to render ; anciyi^fe^ dies it will 
lighten their ignorance, and save their be his own faul^, anp^P^ throne of 
trols. God will still be BpotlH^and pure. 

9. Let us imitate the example of 14. God's government is an equal, 
the Lord Jesu8,ver. 9. He was rich, and just, and good government, Ter. 
yet he became poor; and, 0! now 12. What can be more equitaUe than 
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CHAPTER IX. superflucjfiui for me to write to 

F or as touobiag the minister you .• ; * 

ing ^ to Bauits, it’ is 2 For 1 know the forwardness 


the principle that a znao iS. acc^ed 
according to ' what he has ? T^at 
ground of complaint can the ainne^ 
. have in regard to ibid administrationfj 

15. The churches ihonld bear their 
just proportion hi tbefehiise of Chris- j 
I tian benedcen«%’^»Ter. Id — 15. There 
1 are great int^EiesIs, of charity which | 
MUST be saatatn^k ^^he world dhhnot 
do without themr^ Not only must the 
poor be {Mrovided for, but the cause of 
temperance, and of Sabbath-schools, 
and of missions must be sustained. 
Bibles mugt be distributed, and men 
must be eweated for the ministry, and 
the widow and the fatherless must be 
the objects of Christian benevolence. 
These burdens, if they are burdens, 
should be equally distributed. The 
rich should furnish their fair proper^ 
tion in sustaining them ; and those in 
more moderate circumstances must 
do their &ir f^oportion also in sus- 
taining them. If this were done, all 
the objects of Christian benevolence 
could be sustained, and they would 
in fact not be burdensome to the 
ohurohes. With infinite ease all 
might be contributed that is necessary 
to send the gospel around the world. 

10. Ministers of the gospel should 
have as little as possible to do with 
money matters, ver. 19 — 21. While 
they should bo willing, if it is necessary, 
to be the almoners of the churches, 
and should esteem it a privilege to be 
the means of conveying to the poor 
and needy, and to the great cause of 
benevolence, what the churches may 
choose to commit to them, yet they 
should not covet this office; they 
should not show any particular desire 
for it ; nor should they do it unless, 
like Paul, they have the most ample 
security that the voice of’ slander can 
never be ra^ in regard to thev 
managemeiA^V > Let them see to it 
that they h|iip%er8ons associated with 
them who ha^ the entire confidence 
of the <^r^6t ; men who will be re- 
q^Bsible also, and who will be com- 
peteni wStnesses of the manner in 

TI. 


which they discharge their duty. In 
all things ministers should he pure. 
On few points is there more danger 
that the enemy will endeavour to take 
advantage, and to injure their char- 
acter, than in regard to their abuse of 
funds intrusted to their car#. 

17. Let all Christians so live that 
it may be honestly said of them they 
are “ the glory of Christ," ver. 23. 
Let them aim so to live that Jt will be 
esteemed to be an honour to the Re- 
deemer that he called them into hiMr» 
kingdom, and that he so richly en-. 
dowed them by his grace. This would 
bo a commendation to all men where 
tliey might go ; to say this is enough 
to say of any man. None can have 
a higher character than to hwe^^ 
said with truth of him “ he is the^orgi 
of Clirist ; he is au honour to his Re- 
deemer and to his cause." 

CHAPTER IX. 

Iiff this chapter the apostle con- 
tinues the subject which ho had dis- 
cussed in chap. viii. — the collection 
which ho had purposed to make for 
the poor saints in Judea. The deep 
anxiety which he had that the collec- 
tion should bo liberal ; that it should 
not only bo such as to be really an aid 
to those who were suffering, but be 
such as would be an expression of 
tender attachment to them on the part 
of the Gentile converts, was the rea- 
son, doubtless, why Paul urged this so 
much on their attention. IHs primary 
wish undoubtedly was, to fiimish aid 
to those who were suffering. But in 
connection with that, he alsov wished 
to excite a deep interest among the 
Gentile converts in behalf of those 
who had been converted to Christian- 
ity among the Jews. He wished that 
the collection should be so liberal as 
to show that they felt that they were 
united as brethren, and that they were 
gratefiil that they had received the 
true religion from the Jews. And lie 
doubtless wished to cement as much 
as possible the great body of the 
Christian brotherhood, and to impress 
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of your mind, for which I boast 
of you to them of Macedonia, that 
Achida was ready a year ago ; and 
your zeal hath provoked very 
many. 

3 Yet have I sent the brethren, 
lest our boasting of you should be 


on their minds the great truths that 
whatever was their national origin, 
and whatever were their national dis- 
tinctions, yet in Christ they were one. 
For this purpose he presses on their 
attention a great variety of consid- 
erations why they should give liber- 
<ally, and this chapter is chiefly occu- 
pied in stating reasons for that in 
. addition to those which had been 
urged in the previous chapter. The 
following view will present the main 
points in the chapter. 

aware of their readi- 
ness to give, and knowing this, he had 
< boasted of it to others, and others had 
been excited to give liberally from 
what the apostle had said of them, 
ver. 1, 2. The argument here is, 
that Paul’s veracity and their own 
character were at stake and depended 
on their now giving liberaljy. i 

(2.) He had sent the brethren to 
them in order that there might by no 
possibility be a failure, ver. 3 — 6. 
Though he had the utmost'confidcnce 
in them, and fully believed that they 
were disposed to give liberally, yet he 
knew also that something might pre- 
vent it unless messengers went to 
secure the contributions, and that the 
consequence might be, that he and 
they would be “ ashamed that he 
had boasted so much of their readi- 
ness to give. 

(3.) To excite them to give liber- 
ally, Paul advances the great princi- 
ples that the reward in heaven will be 
in proportion to the liberality evinced 
on earth, and that God loves one who 
gives cheerfully, ver. fl, 7. By the 
prospect, therefore, of an ample re- 
ward, and by the desire to meet with 
the approbation of God, he calls upon 
them to contribute freely to aid their i 
a0Uoted Christian brethren. 

(4.) He frirther excites them to lib- 


in vain in this behalf ; that, as I 
said, ye may be ready ; 

4 Lest liaply if they of Mace- 
donia come with me, and find you 
unprepared, we (that we say not, 
ye) should be ashamed in this same 
|sonfident boasting. 

a chap.8.34. 

oral giving by the consideration that 
if they contributed liberally, God was 
able to furnish them abundantly with 
the mieans of doing good on a large 
scale in time to come, ver. 8 — 11. In 
this way he would enable them to do 
good herqafter in proportion as they 
were disposed to do good now, and the 
result of all would be, tha^^ abundant 
thanks would bo rendered to God — 
thanks from those who were aided, and 
thanks from those who had aided them 
that they had been enabled to contri- 
bute to supply their wants. 

(3.) As a final consideration induc- 
ing them to give, the apostle states 
that not only would they thus do good, 
but would show the power of the gos- 
pel, and the affection which they had 
for the Jewish converts, and would 
thus contribuio much in promoting 
the glory of God. The Jewish con- 
verts would see the power, of the gos- 
pel on their Gentile brethren ; they 
would feel that they now appertained 
to one great family; they would praise 
God for imparting his grace in this 
manner ; and they would be led to 
pray much for those who had thus 
contributed to alleviate their wants, 
ver. 12 — 14. * 

(6.) Paul closes the whole chapter, 
and the whole discussion respecting 
the contribution about which he had 
felt so deep an interest, by rendering 
thanks to God for his ** unspeakable 
gift,” Jesus Chbist, ver. 15. Paul 
was ever ready, whatever was the 
topic before him, to turn the attention 
to him. He here evidently regards 
him as the author of all Ulmral frel- 
ing , and of all true charUy ; and seems 
to imply that all that Hig cotdd give 
would be small compared with the 

unspeakable gift ” of God, and that 
the iiut that God had imparied amA 
a gift to the world was a reasoa iby 
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they should be willing to devote all 
they had to his service.. 

1. For OB touching the minuteriug 
to the sainU. In regard to the col- 
lection that was to be taken up for 
the aid of the poor Christiana in 
Judea ; see Notes on Rom. iv. 26 ; 
I Cor. xvi. 1 ; 2 Cor. viii. % It i§ 
BuperfiuouB, dec. It is needless to 
urge that matter on you, because I 
know that you acknowledge the obli- 
gation to do it, and have already pur- 
jmsed it. ^ For me to write to you. 
^at is, to write more, or td write 
largely on the subject. It is un- 
necessary for me to urge arguments 
why it should be done ; an(^li that is 
proper is to offer some suggestions in 
regard to^he manner in which it shall 
be accomplished. 

2. For 1 know the forwardness of 
your mind. I know your prompti- 
tude, or your readiness to do it ; see 
chap. viii. 10. Probably Paul here 
means that he had had opportunity 
before of witnessing their readiness 
to do good, and that he had learned 
in particular of Titus that they had 
formed the plan to aid in this contri- 
bution. ^ For which I boast of you 
to them of Macedonia. To the church 
in Macedonia ; see chap. viii. 1. So 
well assured was he that the church 
at Corinth would make the collection 
as it had proposed, that he boasted of 
it to the churches of Macedonia as if 
it were already done, and made use of 
this as an argument to stimulate them 
to make an effort. ^ That Achaia 
was ready a year ago. Achaia was 
that part of Greece of Ifrhich Corinth 
was the capital ; see Note, Acts xviii. 
12. It is probable that there were 
Christians in other parts of Achaia 
besides Corinth, and indeed it is 
known that there was a church in 
Cenchrea (see Rom. xvi. 1.) which 
was one of the ports of Corinth. 
Though the contribution would be 
chiefly derived from Corinth, yet it is 
probable that the others also would 
participate in it. The phrase “ was 
ready means that they had been pre- 
paring themselves for this collection, 
and doubtless Paul had stated that the 
ooSeetion was already made and was 
waiting; He had directed them (1 


Cor. xvi. 1.) to make it on the first 
day of the week, and to lay it by in 
store, and he did not doubt that they 
had complied with his request. ^ And 
your seal. Your ardour and promp- 
titude. The readiness with which you 
entered into this subject, and your 
desire to relieve the wants of others. 
% Hath provoked. lias roused, ex- 
cited, impelled to give. We use the 
word provoke commonly now in the 
sense of to irritate, but in the Scrip- 
tures it is confined to the significa- 
tion of exciting, or rousing. The 
ardour of the Corinthians would ex- 
cite others not only by their prompti- 
tude, but because Corinth was a splen- 
did city, and their example would be 
looked up to by Christians at a dis- 
tance. This is ono instance of the 
effect which will be produced by the 
example of a church in a city. 

3. Yet have I sent the brethren. 
The brethren referred to in chap, fill* 
18, 22, 23. ^ Lest our boasting of 
you. That you were disposed to con- 
tribute, and that you wore already 
prepared, and that the contribution 
was ready. ^ Should be in vain. 
Lest any thing should have occurred 
to prevent the collection. I have 
sent them that they may facilitate it, 
and that it may be secure and certain. 
% In this behalf. In this respect. 
That is, lest our boasting of you, in 
regard to' your readiness to contri- 
bute to relieve the wants of others, 
should be found to have been ill- 
grounded. 

4. Lest haply if they of Macedonia. 
If any of the Macedonians should 
happen to come with mo, and should 
find that you had done nothing. He 
docs not say that they would come 
with him, but it was by no means im- 
probable, that they would. It was 
customary for some of the members 
of the churches to travel with Paul 
from place to place, and the inter-- 
course was constant between Mace- 
donia and Achaia. Paul bad, there- 
fore, every reason to suppose that 
some of the Macedonians would ac- 
company him when he should ge to 
Corinth. At all events it was pro- 
bable that the Macedonians would 
learn from some quarter whether the 
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6 Therefore I thought it neces- ter 0 / bounty, and not as of oovet^ 
sary to exhort the brethren, that ousness. ^ - 
they would so before unto you, and 6 But this /say, He ® which sow- 
maxe up berorehand your * bounty, eth sparingly shall reap also spa^ 
® whereof ye had notice before, that ingly ; and he which sowethbounti- 
the same might be ready, as a mait^ fuBy shall reap also bountifully. 

1 Uesiing, 2 or, which hath • a P8.41.1-^ ; Pr.l 1.24.26 ; 19.17 ; 22.9 ; Ga. 

been so much spoken of before. 0.7^9. 


Corinthians were or were not ready 
when Paul should go to them. ^ We 
{that we iay not ye) shoM be asham- 
ed, dtc. “ In this,’* says Bloomdeld, 
** one cannot but recognise a most re- 
fined and delicate turn, inferior to none 
of the best classical writers.” Paul 
had boasted confidently that the Cor- 
inthians would be ready with their 
collection. He had excited and stim- 
ulated the Macedonians by this con- 
sideration. He had induced them in 
this way to give liberally, chap. viii. 
1 — i. If now it should turn out after 
all that the Corinthians had given 
nothing, or had given stintedly, the 
character of Paul would suffer. Ilis 
veracity and his judgment would bo 
called in question, and he would be 
accused of trick, and artifice, and fraud 
in inducing them to give. Or if he 
should not be charged with dishonesty, 
yet he would be humbled and mortified 
himself that he had made representa- 
tions which had proved to bo so un- 
founded. But this was not all. The 
character of the Corinthiaiil was also 
at stake. They had purposed to make 
the collection. They had left the im- 
pression in the mind of Paul that it 
would be dope. They had hitherto 
evinced such a character as to make 
Paul confident that the collection 
would be made. If now by any means 
this should fail, their character would 
suffer, and they would have occasion 
to be ashamed that they had excited | 
so confident expectations of what they 
would do. 

fi. Therefore I ihouyhA it necessary, 
dfc. In omer to secure the collection, 
and to avoid all unpleasant feeling on 
all hands, if That tisey would go be- 
. fosse unio you. Before 1 should come, 
f Jmd make up beforehand your 
bomsty. Prepare it before I come. 
Thw word ” bounty” is in the Marg, 
rendaeed '^blessing.” The Greek 


{luheytm) means properly commenda- 
tion, eulogy. Then it means blessing, 
praise applied to God. Then that 
which blesses — a gift, donation, favour, 
bounty — whether of God to men, or 
of ono man to another. Here it re- 
fers to their contribution as that 
which wcy|ld be adapted to confer a 
blessing on others, or fitted to produce 
happiness, if That the sanyi might be 
ready as a matter of bounty. That 
it may truly appear as a lil^ral and 
voluntary offering ; as an act of 
generosity and not as wrung or ex- 
torted from you. That it may be truly 
a blessing — a thank-ofcring to God 
and adapted to do good to men. if And 
not as of covetousness. ” And not like 
a sort of extortion, wrung from you by 
more dint of importunity.”— Dodl- 
dridge. The word hero used 
means usually covetousness, greediness 
of gain, which loads a person to defraud 
others. The idea here is, tbab Paul 
would have them give this as an act 
of bounty, or liberality on their part, 
and not as an act of covetousness on his 
part, not as extorted by him from them. 

G. But this 1 say. Tliis 1 say in 
order to induce you to give liberally. 
This I say to prevent your supposing 
that because it is to 1^ a voluntary 
offering you may give only from your 
superfluity, and may give spari^y. 
if He which soweth sparingly* ^i^s 
expression has all the appearance of a 
proverb, and doubtless is such. It does 
not occur indeed elsewhere in the 
Scriptures, though substantially the 
same sentiment exciting to liberality 
often occurs ; see Ps. xli. 1 — 3 ; Prov. . 
xi. 2t, 25 ; xix. 17 ; xxii. 9. Paul here 
says that it is in giving as it is in agri- 
culture. A man that sows li^ mmt 
expect to reap little. If he lowr a 
small piece of land he will reap amiMm 
harvest ; or if he is niggardly in sow- 
ing and wishes to save his seed and 
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will not commit it to the earth, he 
must expect to reap little. So it is 
in giving. Money given in alms, 
money bestoxred to aid the poor and 
needy, or to extend the influence of 
virtue and pure religion, is money Ite- 
stowed in a way similar to the act of 
committing seed to the earth. It will 
be returned again irk some way with 
an abundant increase. It shall not be 
lost. The seed may be buried long. 
It may lie in the ground with no indi- 
.cation of a return or of increase. One 
who knew not the’ arrangem^ents of 
Providence might suppose it was lost 
and dead. But in due time it shall 
spring up and produce an* ample in- ; 
crease. So with money given to objects 
of benevdience. To many it may seem 
to be a waste, or may appear to be 
thrown away. But in due time it will 
be repaid in some way with abundant 
increase. And the man who wishes to 
make the most out of his money for 
future use and personal comfort will 
give liberally to deserving objects of 
charity — just as the man who wishes 
to make the most out of his grain will ' 
not sufier it to lie in his granary, but 
will commit the seed to the fertile 
earth. “ Cast thy bread upon the 
waters : for thou shalt And it again 
after* many days” (Eccl. xi. 1); that 
is, when the waters as of the Nile 
have overflown the banks and flooded 
the whole adjacent country, then is 
the time to cast abroad tliy seed. The 
waters will retire, and the seed will 
sink into the accumulated fertile mud 
that is deposited, and will spring up 
in an abundant harvest. So it is with 
that which is given for objects of bene- 
volence. ^ Shall reap also sparifujly. 
Shall reap in proportion to what he 
sowed. Thiar every one knows is true 
4n regard to grain that is sowed. It 
is also no less true in regard to deeds 
of charity. The idea is, that God will 
bestow rewards in proportion to what 
is given. These rewards* may refer to 
results in this life, or to the rewards 
in heaven, or both. All who have 
’feveff been in the habit of giving liber- 
ally to the objects of benevolence 
can testify that they have lost nothing, 
but have reaped in proportion to their 
liberality. This follows in various 


ways. (1.) In the comfort and peace ' 
which results from giving. If a man | 
wishes to purchase happiness with his | 
gold, he can secure the most by he- | 
stowing it liberally on objects of ; 
charity. It will produce him nkoro 
immediate pbace than it would to ' 
spend it in sensual gratifications, and i 
far more* than to hoard it up useless | 
in his coffers. (2.) In reflection on 
it hereafter. It will produce more 
happiness in remembering that ho has 
done good with it, and promoted the 
happiness of others, than it will to re- 
flect that he has hoarded up useless 
wealth, or that he has squandered it 
in sensual gratification. The one will 
be unminglcd pleasure when he comes 
to die ; the other will bo unmingied 
self-reproach and pain. (3.) In sub- 
sequent life, God will in some way 
repay to him far more than ho has 
bestowed in deeds of charity. By 
augmented prosperity, by health and 
future comfort, and by raising up for 
us and our farnilio.s, when in distress 
and want, friends to aid ns, God can 
, and often does abundantly repay the 
liberal for all their acts of kindness 
and deeds of boucficoncc. (4.) God 
can and will reward his people in 
heaven abundantly for all their kind- 
ness to the poor, and all their self- 
denials in endeavouring to diffuso the 
influence of truth and the knowledge 
of salvation. Indeed the rewards of 
heaven will be in no small degree ap- 
portioned in this manner, and deter- 
mined by the amount of benevolence j 
which we have shown on earth ; see J 
Mat. XXV. 34»-40. On nil accounts, | 
therefore, wo have every inducement ; 
to give liberally. As a farmer who 
desires an ample harvest scatters his 
seed with a liberal hand ; as he docs 
not grudge it though it falls into the 
flarth ; as be scatters it with the ex- 
pectation that in due time it will spring 
op and reward his labours, so should 
we, give with a liberal hand to aid the 
cause of benevolence, nor should we 
deem what we give to be lost or 
wasted though we wait long before we 
are recompensed, or though we should 
be in no other way rewarded than by 
the comfort which arises from the act 
of doing good. 
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7 Evcoy man according as he puiv 
poseth in his heart, so let him give; 

, 

7. Every man according as he pur- 
T^oseth in his heart, Ac. The main 
idea in this verse is, that the act of 
giving should bo voluntary and cheer- 
ful. it should not seem to be extorted 
by the importunity of others (ver. 6) ; 
nor should it be given from urgent 
necessity, but it should be given as an 
offering of the heart. On this part of 
the verse we may remark, (1.) That 
the heart is usually more concerned 
in the business of giving than the head. 
If liberality is evinced, it will be the I 
heart which prompts to it ; if it is not | 
evinced, it will be because the heart 
has some bad passions to gratify, and 
is under the influence of avarice, or 
selfishness, or some other improper 
attachment. Very often a man is 
convinced he ought to give liberally, 
but a narrow heart and a parsimonious 
spirit prevents it. (2.) We should fol- 
low the dictates of the heart in giving. 

I mean that a man will usually give 
more correctly who follows the first 
promptings of his heart when an ob- 
ject of charity is presented, than he 
will if he takes much time to deliber- 
ate. The instinctive prompting of a 
benevolent heart is to give liberally. 
And the amount which should be given 
will usually be suggested to a man by 
the bettor feelings of his heart. But 
if he resolves to deliberate much, and 
if he suffers the heart to grow cold, 
and if he defers it, the pleadings of 
avarice will come in, or some object 
of attachment or plan of life will rise 
to view, or ho will begin to compare 
himself with others, and he will give 
much less than he would have done if 
he had followed the first impulse of 
feeling. God implanted the benevo- 
lent feelings in the bosom that they 
should prompt us to do good ; and he 
who acts most in accordance with them 
is most likely to do what he ought to 
do ; and in general it is the safest and 
best rule for a man to give just what 
his heart prompts him to givo when 
an object of charity is presented. Man 
at best is too selfish to be likely to 
give too much, or to go beyond his 


not • grudgingly, or of necessity ; 
for God loveth a cheerful * giver. 

h Ex.35 5; Ro .12.8. 

means ; and if in a few instances it 
should be done, more would be gained 
in value in the cultivation of benevo- 
lent feeling than would be lost in 
money. I know of no better rule on 
the subject, than to cultivate as much 
as possible the benevolent feelings, 
and then to throw open the soul to 
every proper appeal to our charity, 
and to give just according to the in- 
stinctive prompting of the heart. (3.) 
Giving should be voluntary and cheer- 
ful. It should be from the heart. 
Yet there is much, very much that is 
not so, and there is, there^re, much 
benevolence that is spasmodic and 
spurious; that cannot be depended 
on, and that will not endure. No de- 
pendence can be placed on a man in 
regard to giving who does not do it 
from the steady influences of a bene- 
volent heart. But there is much ob- 
tained in the cause of benevolence 
that is produced by a kind of extortion. 
It is given because others give, and 
the man would be ashamed to give 
less than they do. Or, it is given be- 
cause he thinks his rank in life de- 
mands it, and he is prompted to do it 
by pride and vanity. Or, he gives 
from respect to a pastor or a friend, 
or because he is warmly importuned 
to give ; or because he is shut up to 
a lund of necessity to give, and must 
give or he would lose his character 
and become an object of scorn and 
detestation. In all this there is 
nothing cheerful and voluntary ; and 
there can be nothing in it acceptable 
to God. Nor can it be depended on 
permanently. The heart is not in it, 
and the man will evade the duty as 
soon as he cai), and will soon find ex- 
cuses for not giving at aU. ^ Not 
grudgingly. Greek, “ Not of grief' 
{fith U XvTnt). Not as if he were 
sorry to part with his money. Not 
as if he were constrained to do a thing 
that was extremely painful to him. 
% Or of necessity. As if he wore com- 
pelled to do it. Let him do it cheer- 
; fhlly. If For Ood loveth a cheerful 
' giver. And who does not? Valuable 
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CHAPTER IX, 


8 And ^ God is able to make all in all thingsy may abound to eveiy 
grace abound toward you : that good work : 
ye, always having all sufficiency 9 (As it is written, ^ He hath 

a Ph.4.19. b Ps.112.9. | 


as any gift may be in itself, yet if it upon the liberal man, and that Obd j 
is forced and constrained ; if it can keeps him from want. But in the 
be procured only after great impurtu- me|^ time there arc multitudes wlio 
nity and persevering effort, who can are made poor by the want of liberal' 
esteem it as desirable ? God desires ity. They are parsimonious in giving* j 
the heart in every service. No service but they are extravagant in dress, and 
that is not cheerful and voluntary; luxury, and in expenses for amusement 
none that does not arise from true or vice, and the consequence is poverty 
love to him can be acceptable in his and want. “ There is that withhold' 
sight. God loves it because it shows cth more than is meet, and it tendeth 
a heart like his own — a heart disposed to jmverty Prov. xi. 24. The di- 
to give cheerfully and do good on the vine blessing rests upon the liberal ; 
largest scale possible ; and because it and while every person should make a 
shows a heart attached from principle proper provision for his family, every 
to his seWice and cause. The ox- one should give liberally, confiding in 
pression here has all the appearance God that ho will furnish the supplies 
of a proverb, and expressions similar for our future wants. Let this maxim 
to this occur often in the Scriptures, bo borne in mind, that no one is 
In an uninspired writer, also, this idea usually made the poorer by being 
has been beautifully expanded. ** In liberal. ^ AH grace. All* kinds of 
all thy gifts show a cheerful countc- favour. lie is able to impart to you 
nance, and dedicate thy tithes with those tilings which are needful for 
gladness. Give unto the Most High your welfare. If 2'Jiat ye always, <fec. 
according as he hath enriched thee : The sense is, “ If you give liberally 
and as thou hast gotten give with a you are to expect that God will fur- 
cheerful eye. For the Lord recom- nish you with the means, so that you 
penseth, and will give thee seven times will be able to abound more and more 
as much." — Wisdom of the Son of in it." You are to expect that he will 
Sirach, chap. xxxv. 9 — 11. In no- abundantly qualify you for doing good 
thing, therefore, is it more important in every way, and that he will furnish 
than to examine the motives by which you with all that is needful for this, 
we give to the objects of benevolence. The man who gives, therefore, should 
However liberal may be our benefac- have faith in God. He should expect 
tions, yet God may see that there is that God will bless him in it ; and the 
no sincerity, and may hate the spirit experience of the Christian world may 
with which it is done. be appealed to in proof that men are 

8. And Ood is able, <bc. Do not not made poor by liberality, 
suppose that by giving liberally you 9. As it is written. P«. cxii. 9, The 
will bo impoverished and reduced to idea is, “ in this way will the saying 
want. You should rather confide in in the Scriptures be verified, or the 
G:od, who is able to furnish you abun- promise confirmed." The psalmist is 
dantly with what is needful for the describing the character of the righte- 
snpply of your necessities. Few per- ous man. One of his characteristics, 
sons are ever reduced to poverty by he says, is, that ho has scattered 
liberality. Perhaps in the whole cir- abroad, he has given liberally to the 
cle of his acquaintance it would be poor. On such a man a blessing is 
difiBcult for an individual to point out pronounced (ver. 1 ) ; and one of the 
(me who has been impoverished or blessings will be that he shall be pros- 
made the poorer in this way. Our pered. Some difficulty has been felt 
selfishness is generally a sufficient by commentators to see how the 
guard against this ; but it is also to quotation here made sustains the 
SeaddM, that the divine blessing rests position of Paul that the liberal man 
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dispersed s^biroad; he hath g^yen 
to the poor : his righteousness re- 
malbetli for ever. 

10. Now he<» that ministereth 
seed to the sower both minister 


a Is.6$.10. 


h Hn8.10.12. 


bread for fobd, and multiply 
your seed sown, and increase the 
fruits ^ of your righteoumess ;) 

11 Being enriched in every 
thing to all bountifulness, * which 

1 timpliclty, or liberality. 


would be blessed of God, and weald 
receive an increase according to his 
liberality. In order to this, they have 
supposed (see Doddridge, Bloomfield, 
and Clarke) that the word “righte- 
ousness ” means the same as almsgiv- 
ing, or that “ he would always have 
something to bestow.” But 1 would 
suggest that perhaps Paul quoted this, 
as quotations are frequently made in 
the Scriptures, where a passage was 
familiar. He quotes only a part of 
the passage, meaning that the whole 
passage confirms the point under con- 
sideration. Thus the whole passage 
in the psalm is,‘“ He hath dispersed ; 
he hath given to the poor ; his righte- 
ousness endureth for ever ; his horn 
shall be exalted with honour;” that 
is, he shall be abundantly blessed with 
OTOsperity and with the favour of God. 
Thus the entire promise sustains the 
position of Paul, that the liberal man 
would be abundantly blessed. The 
phrase “he hath dispersed” 
wtrti), may refer either to the act of 
sowing, as a man scatters seed on the 
earth ; or there may be an allusion to 
the oriental custom of scattering 
money among an assembled company 
of paupers ; comp. Prov. xi. 24. ^ His 
righteousness. His deeds of benefi- 
oenoe. f Eemaineth. In its fruits 
and consequences; that is, either in 
its effects on others, or on himself. 
It may mean that the sums so distri- 
buted will remain with him for ever, 
inasmuch as he will be supplied with I 
all that is needful to Siiable him to do 
good to others. This interpretation j 
accords with the connection. I 

10. Now he that ministereth seed to 
the sower. This is an expression of 
an earnest wish. In the previous 
verses he had stated the promises, or 
had shown what we had a right to 
as a consequence of liberality. He 
here unites the expression of an 
earnest desire that they might experi- 
ence this themselves. The allusion 


is to the act of sowing seed. The idea 
is, that when a man scatters seed in 
his field God provides him with the 
means of sowing again. He not only 
gives him a harvest to supply his 
wants, but he blesses him also in giv- 
ing him the ability to sow again. Such 
was the benevolent wish of Paul. He 
desired not only that God would sup- 
ply their returning wants, but he 
desired also that he would give them 
the ability to do good again^ that he 
would furnish them the means of future 
benevolence. Ho acknowledges God 
as the source of all increase, and 
wishes that they may experience the 
results of such increase. Perhaps in 
this language there is an allusion to 
Isa. Iv. 10 ; and the idea is, that it is 
God who furnishes by his providence 
the seed to the sower. In like man- 
ner he will furnish you the means of 
doing good, f Minister bread for 
your food. Furnish you with aii 
ample supply for your wants. % Mul- 
tiply your seed sown. Greatly in- 
crease your means of doing good ; 
make the result of all your benefac- 
tions so to abound that you may have 
the means of doing good again, and 
on a larger scale, as the seed sown in 
the earth is so increased that the 
farmer may have the means of sowing 
more abundantly again. ^ And in- 
crease the fruits of your righteotisness. 
This evidently means, the results and 
effects of their benevolence.' The 
word “righteousness ” here refers to 
their liberality ; and the wish of the 
apostle is, that the results of theif 
beneficence might greatly abound* 
that they might have the means of 
doing extensive good, and that they 
might be the means of diffusing ha^ 
piness from afar. 

11. Being enriched in ev^ thing, 
dro. In all respects ^ur riches are 
conferred on you for this purpose. The 
design of the apostle is to state to 
them the true reason why wealth was 
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eau«eUi tibrough us tkaoksgivi^ 
to God* 

12 For the adxmnistiation of 
this service not only supplieth ^ 
the want of the saints^ but is abun- 

achnp.l.ll; 4.15. . & ciiap.8.U. 

bestowed. It was not for the purposes 
of luxury and self-gratification ; not 
to be spent in sensual enjoyment, not 
for parade and display ; it was that it 
might be distributed to others in such 
S. way as to cause thanksgiring to 
God. At the same time, this implies 
the expression of an earnest wish on 
the part of Paul. He did not desire 
that they should be rich for their own 
I gratification or pleasure ; he desired 
it only as the means of their doing 
good to •others. Right feeling will 
desire property only as the means of 
promoting happiness and producing 
thanksgiving to God. They who truly 
love their children and friends will 
wish them to be successful in acquir- 
ing wealth only that they may have 
the means and the disposition to alle- 
viate misery, and promote the happi- 
ness of all around them. No one who 
has true benevolence will desire that 
any one in whom he feels an interest 
should be enriched for the purpose of 
; living amidst luxury, and encompass- 
i iug himself with the indulgences 
I which wealth can furnish. If a man 
! has not a disposition to do good with 
’ money, it is not true benevolence to 
desire that he may not possess it. 
^ To all bountifulness. Marg. Sim- 
plicity, or liberality. The word 
(mrxintf) means properly sincerity, 
candour, probity ; then also simplicity, 
frankness, fidelity, and especially as 
manifesting itself in liberality ; see 
Bom. xii. 8 ; 2 Cor. viii. 2. Here it 
evidently means libercUity, and the 
idea is, that property is given for this 
purpose, in order that there may be 
liberality evinced in doing good to 
others, if Which eauseth wrough us, 
dtc. That is, we shall so distribute 
your a-lms as to cause thanksgiving 
to Qed. The result will be ^t by 
our hsitrumentality, thanks will be 
given to the great Source and Giver 
of aB wealth. Property should o/wayi 
be ee employed as to produce thanks- 


dant alflo hyr many tiia]iksgiT]i^ 
uiitoGk>d; 

13 Whiles by the experimait 
of this minisbratibn they glorify « 
God for your professed subjection 

0 Mst.5.16. 

gb^g. If it is made to contribute to 
our own support and the support of 
our families, it should excite thanks- 
giving. If it is given to others, it 
should be so given, if it is possible, that 
the recipient slmuld be more grateful 
to God than to us ; should feel that 
though we may be the honoured in- 
strument in distributing it, yet the 
true benefactor is God. 

12, For the administration of this 
service. The distribution of this proof 
of your liberality. The word service 
here, says Doddridge, intimates that 
this was to be regarded not merely as 
an act of humanity, but religion. 
if The want of the saints. Of the 
poor Christians in Judea on whose 
behalf it was contributed, if B\(4, is 
abundant alto by many thanksgivings i 
unto God. Will abound unto God in 
producing thanksgivings. The result 
will 1)0 that it will produce abundant 
thanksgiving in their hearts to God. 

13. whiles by the experiment, Ac. 
Or rather, by the experience of this 
ministration; tho proof the 
evidence here furnished of your liber- 
ality. They shall in this ministration 
have experience or proof of your 
Christian principle. ^ They glorify 
God. They will praise God as tne 
source of your liberality, as having 
given you the moans of being liberal, 
and having inclined your hearts fo it. 

^ For your professed subjection, Ac? 
Literally, For tho obedience of your 
profession of the gospel.*' It does 
not imply merdy tliat there was a 
profession of religion, but that ihere 
was a real subjection to the gospel 
which they professed. This is not 
clearly expressed in our translation. 
Tindal has expressed it better, 

** Which praise God for your obedi- 
ence in acknowledging the gospel of 
Christ." There was a real and sin- 
cere submission to the gospel of C brist* 
and that was manifested by their giv- 
ing liberally to supply tho wants of 
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unto of <^rist, and for 

and unto all mm ; * 

14 And by their pjayer for you, 

a cbap.8.1. 

others. The doctrine is, that one 
evidence of true subjection tothe(p8- 
pel ; one proof that our profession is 
sincere and genuine, is a willingness 
to contribute to relieve the wants of 
the poor and afflicted friends of the 
Redeemer. And unto all men. That 
is, all others whom you may have the 
opportunity of relieving. 

14. And by their prayer for you. On 
the grammatical construction of this 
difficult verse, Doddridge and Bloom- 
field may be consulted. It is probably 
to be taken in connection with ver. 
12, and ver. 13 is a parenthesis. Thus 
interpreted, the sense will be, “ The 
administration of this service (ver. L2) 
will produce abundant thanks to God. 

; It will also (ver. 14) produce another 
effect. It will tend to excite the 
prayers of the saints for you^ and thus 
produce important benefits to your- 
selves. They will earnestly desire 
your welfare, they will anxiously pray 
to be united in Christian friendship 
with those who have been so signally 
endowed with the grace of God.” 
The sentiment is, that charity should 
be shown to poor and afflicted Chris- 
tians because it will lead thorn to 
pray for us and to desire our welfare. 
The prayers of the poorest Christian 
for us are worth more than all we 
usually bestow on them in charity ; 
and he who has secured the pleadings 
of a child of God, however humble, in 
his behalf, has made a good use of his 
money. H Which long after you. 
Who earnestly desire to see and know 
you. Who will sincerely desire your 
welfare, and who will thus be led to 
pray for you. % For the exceeding 
grace of Ood in you. On account of j 
the fisvour which God has shown to 
you ; the strength and power of the ! 
Christian principle, manifesting itself 
in doing good to those whom you have 
never seen. The apostle supposes 
the exercise of a charitable dis- 
position is to be traced entirely to | 
God. God is the author of all grace ; 


whi^b long after you for the ex- 
ceeding grace « of God in you. 

15 Thanks ^ be unto God for his 
unspeakable gifit.c 

b James 1.17. e John 3.16. 

he alone excites in us a disposition to 
do good to others. 

15. Thanks be unto God. Whitby 
supposes that this refers to the char- 
itable disposition which they had 
manifested, and that the sense is, that 
God was to be adored for the liberal 
spirit which they were disposed to 
manifest, and the aid which they were 
disposed to render to others. But 
this, it is believed, falls far below the 
design of the apostle. The reference 
is rather to the inexpressible gift 
which God had granted to*’'them in 
bestowing his Son to die for them ; 
and this is one of the most striking 
instances which occur in the New 
Testament, showing that the mind of 
Paul was full of this subject ; and that 
wherever he began, he was sure to 
end with a reference to the Redeemer. 
The invaluable gift of a Saviour was 
so familiar to his mind, and he was so 
accustomed to dwell on that in his 
private thoughts, that the mind na- 
turally and easily glanced on that 
whenever any thing occurred that by 
the remotest allusion would suggest 
it. The idea is, “ Your benefactions 
are indeed valuable ; and for them, 
for the disposition which you have 
manifested, and for all the good which 
you will be enabled thus to accom- 
plish, we are bound to give thanks to 
God. All this will excite the grati- 
tude of those who shall be benefit^. 
But how small Is all this compared 
with the great gift which God has im- 
parted in bestowing a Saviour ! That 
is unspeakable. No words can ex- 
press it, no language convey an ade- 
quate description of the value of the 
gift, and of the mercies which resnit 
from it.” If His unspeakable gift. 
The word here used 
means, what cannot be related, un- 
utterable. It occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. The idea is, 
that no words can inroperly express 
the greatness of the gift thus bestowed 
on man. It is higher than |he mind 
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can eonocave; higher than language 
can express. < On this verse we may 
observe, (1.) That the Saviour is a 
^ft to men. So he is unifomly re- 
presented; see John iii. 16; Gal. i. 
4 ; ii. 20 ; Eph. i. 22 ; Tim. ii. 6 ; Tit. 
ii. 14. jEkilan had no claim on God. 
He Gou^d not compel him to provide 
a plan of salvation ; and the whole | 
arrangement — ^the selection of the 
Saviour, the sending him into the 
world, and all the benehts resulting 
from his work, are all an undeserved 
gift to man. (2.) This is a gift un- 
speakably great, whose value no lan- 
guage can express, no heart fully con- 
ceive. It is so because, (a) Of his 
own greatness and glory ; (6) Because 
of the' inexpressible love which he 
evinced* (c) because of the unutter- 
able sufferings which he endured ; (d) 
Because of the inexpressibly great 
benefits which result from his work. 
No language can do justice to this 
work in either of these respects ; no 
heart in this world fully conceives the 
obligation which rests upon man in 
virtue of his work. (3.) Thanks 
should be rendered to God for this. 
Wo owe him our highest praises for 
this. This appears, (a) Because it 
was mere benevolence in God. We 
had no claim ; wo could not compel 
him to grant us a Saviour. The gift 
might have been withheld, and his 
; throne would have been spotless. We 
owe no thanks where we have a claim ; 
where we deserve nothing, then ho 
who benefits us has a claim on our 
thanks, (b) Because of the benefits 
. which wo have received from him. 
Who can express this ? All our peace 
and hope ; all opr comfort and joy in 
this life ; all our prospect of pardon 
and salvation ; all the offers of eter- 
nal glory are to be traced to him. 
Man has no prospect of being happy 
wh^ he dies but in virtue of the un- 
speakable gift ** of God. And when 
he thinks of his sins, which may now 
be freely pardoned; when he thinks 
of an agitated and troubled con- 
science, which may now be at peace ; 
when he thinks of his soul, which may 
now be unspeakably and eternally 
ha^y; when he thinks of the hell 
from which he is delivered, and of the 


heaven to whose eternal glories he 
may now be raised up by the gift of a 
Saviour, his heart should overflow 
with gratitude, and the language 
should be continually on his lips and 
in his heart, “ thaxks bx unto God 

FOR HIS UNSPXAKABLS GIFT.** Evory 

other mercy should seem small com- 
pared with this ; and every manifesta- 
tion of right feeling in the heart 
should lead us to contemplate tho 
source of it, and to feel, as Paul did, 
that all is to be traced to the unspeak- 
able gift of God. 

REHARKS. 

1. This chapter, with the preceding, 
derives special importance from the 
fact that it contains tho most extend- 
ed discussion of the principles of 
Christian charity which occurs in the 
Bible. No one can doubt that it was 
intended by the Redeemer that his I 
people should bo distinguished for j 
bcnovolcnco. It was important, there- i 
fore, that there should bo some por- 
tion of the New Testament where tho 1 
principles on which charity should be ; 
exercised, and the motives by which 
Christians should bo induced to give, 
should be fully stated. Such a dis- 
cussion wo have in these chapters ; 
and they therefore demand the pro- 
found and prayerful attention of all 
who love the Lord Jesus. 

2. We have hero a striking speci- 
men of the manner in which the Bible 
is written. Instead of abstract state- 
ments and systematic arrangement, 
the principles of religion aro brought 
out in connection with a case that ac- 
tually occurred. But it follows that 
it is important to stu(W attentively 
tho Bible, and to be lamiliar with 
evei^ part of it. In some part of the 
Scriptures, statements of tho princi- 
»ples which should guide us in given 
circumstances will be found ; and 
Christians should, therefore, be famil- 
iar with evory part of the Bible. 

3. These chapters are of special im- 
portance to the ministers of religion, 
and to all whose duty it is to press 
upon their fellow Christians the duty 
of giving liberally to the objects of 
benevolence. The principles on whielf 
it should be done are fully developed 


m £A.D,eo. 
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P W “I Pml iii3i«blf ♦ «m htm tmotig you, but being 

abye^i!t ecm bold toward you t 
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k ^ho motives whiob it is Uiw&l " could tvithsiand tbe force of such 
t^<|im are urged here hf Paul, oratoiy ?” No doubt it was ed^tual 
added, also, that the ohiotm in that' case, and it efaould ^ in aU 
are worthy of our profound study on othm^. 

aoQOuat of the admirable tact and ad* 5. May the motives here urged by 
dcass which Pmd evinces in induoiiig the apostle be e^Qbctual to persuade 
otimtts to give. Well ho knew human us all to liberal efforts to do goodl 
nature. Well he knew the motives Assuredly there is no less occasion for 
which would influence others to give. Christian liberality now than there 
And well he knew exactly how to shape was in the time of Paul. There are 
h^s arguments and adapt his reasoning still multitudes of the poor who need 
to the circumstances of those whom the Ifind and efficient aid of Chris- 
he addressed. tians. And the whole world how is a 

4. The summary of the motives field in which Christian bei^flcence 
presented in this chapter contains still may be abundantly displayed, and 
the most important argument which every land may, and should experience 
can be urged to produce liberality, the benefits of the charity to which 
We cannot but admire the felicity of the gospel prompts, and which it on- 
Paui in this address — a felicity not joins. Happy are they who are influ- 
the result of craft and cunning, but enced by the principles of the gospel 
resulting fk'om his amiable feelings, to do good to all men ! Happy they 
and the love which he boro t6 the who have any opportunity to illustrate 
Corinthians and to the cause of be- the power of Christian principle in 
nevolence. He reminds them of the this ; any ability to alleviate the wants 
high opinionwhiohhohadofthem,and of one sufferer, or to do any thing in 
of the honourable mention which he sending that gospel to benighted na> 
had been induced to make of them tions which alone can save the soul 
(ver. 1,2); he reminds them of the from eternal death ! 
painful result to his own feelings and 6. liCt us ‘especially thank God for 
theirs if the collection should in any his unspeakable gift, Je^us Christ, 
way and it should appear that his Let us remember that to him we owe 
confidence in them had been misplaced every opportunity to do good : that it 
(ver. d-^); he refers them to the was because ho came that there is 
abundant reward which they might any possibility of benefiting a dying 
anticipate as the result of liberal be- world ; and that all who profess to 
nefkctions, and of the fact that God love him are bound to imitate his ex- 
loved those ujiio gave cheerfully (ver. ample and to show their sense of their 
6, 7) ; he reminds them of the abun- obligation to God for giving a Saviour, 
dant grace of God, who was able to How poor and worthless are all our 
supply all their wants and to give gifts compared with the great gift of 
them the means to contribute liber- < God ; how slight our expressions of 
ally to meet the wants of the poor compassion, even at the best, for our 
(ver. 8) ; he reminds them of the joy fellow-men, compared witk the oom- 
whicb their liberality would occasion, passion which ho has shown for us ! 
and ^ the abundant thanksgiving to When God has given his Son to die 
God which wonld result from it (ver. for us, what should we not be wiiUng 
12, 18); and he refers them to the un- to give that we may show our grati- 
Bpevduible gift of God, Jesus Christ, tnde, and that we may benefit a dying 
ps an example, and an argument, and world ! 
as ur^ng the highest claims in them, CHAPTER X. 

ver. 18. ** Who,” says Doddridge, I Paul, having finished the euhjeet of 
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008 «lui^r» enters iitto ihiM^^^ <«i4 jOlilroetB them not to give 
4i<uiiie&ofAiiii8e]tf enfitiieil to shew ih# boMness ftii 

of Mteoemiea. His fsnmAei^is MM^i^irbiolihebAd^i^ 
to Ttodioote fais apoi^lie authority, fie hod no to beb<dd end seyere 
end to idiow that be Hmd a right, as la tlM eiereise of disripfine, rer. 1, 2. 
wail as othero, to regard himself as (2.) fie assures themthat the wea- 
sent Ood. This rindicatitHi is pem of his warihre nore not easnal, 
oc^thtned through ohap. xi. and xii but spiritiial. He relied din iUieirii^ 
In* this chapter the stress of the argn- of the gospel and on %e poadr^tito- 
mmit is, that he did not depend on tires ; and these weapons were nidihty 
anything emterml to reoommefid him* by the aid of God to cast down all thOt 
any ** cainal weapons on any ofibnd him. Yet he Vas ready to re* 
thing which commended itself by the renge and punish all disobedience by 
outward appearance; or on any thing severe measures if it were necessary, 
that was so much valued by the ad- ver. 3 — 6. 

mirers of human eloquence and Inirn- (3.) They looked oh the outward 
ing. He seems willing to admir ali appearance. He cautioned them 4o 
.that his ^emies could say of him on remember that he had as good claims 
that hea^ and to rely on other proofs to be regarded as belonging to Christ 
that he Was sent from God. In chap, at they had, ver. Y. Ho had given 
xi. he pursues the subject, and shows proofs that he was an apostle, and the 
byaoomparisonof himself with others,, false teachers should look at those 
that he had as good a right certainly proofs lest they should be found to be 
as they to regard himself as sent by opposing God. Ho assured them that 
God. In chap. xii. he appeals to ij ho had occasion to exorcise his 
another argument, to which none of power he would have no reason to bo 
his accusers were able to appeal, that ashamed of it, ver. 8. It would be 
he had been permitted to see the found to bo ample to execute punish- 
glories of the heavenly world, and had ment on his foes, 
been favoured in a manner unknown (4.) The false teachers had said 
to other men. that Paul was terrible only in his 

It is evident that there was one or letters. Ho boasted of his power, but 
more false teachers among the C/or- it was, they supposed, only epistolary 
inthians who called in question the bravery. He would not daro to exo- 
dirine authority of Paul, These cute his threatening. In reply to 
teachers were native Jews (chap. xi. this, Paul, in a strain of severe irony, 
13, 22), and they boasted much of says that he would not seom to terrify 
their own endowments. It is impos- them by more letters. It would be by 
sible, except from the epistle itself, to something far more severe. He ad- 
ascertain the nature of their charges vised such objectors, therefore, to be> 
and objections against him. From lieve that lie would prove himself to 
the chapter before us it would seem be such as ho had shownijimself to be 
thsst one principal ground of their ob- in his letters ; to look at fne et/tcfcncc, 
jection was, that tbdugh he was bold since they boasted of thoir talent for 
enough in his letteA and had threat- reasoning, that ho would show himself 
ened to exercise discipline, yet that he In fact to be what ho had threatened 
would not dare to do it. They ac- to be, ver. 9 — 12. 
cased him of being, wh*en present with (5. ) He pursues the strain of severe 

them, timid, weak, mild,. pusiUanim- irony by secretly comparing himsell 
ous, of lacking moral courage to in- with them, ver. 12 — 16. They boasted 
fliot ihe punishment which he had much, but it was only by comparing 
threatened in bis letters. To this he themselves with one another, and not 
in iUs chapter. with any elevated standard of oxeei* 

(1.) He appeals to the meekncH lence. Paul admitted that he ha4 »ot 
and gentleness of Christ; thus indi- the eouraye to do that, ver. 12. Nor 
reotiy and delicately vin^cating his did he dare to boast of things wholly 
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not be bold when I am present 

beyond bia ability as they bad done. 
He was contented to act only within 
the. proper limits prescribed to him 
by bis tidents and by the appointment 
of God. Not BO they. They bad 
boldness and courage to go far bemud 
that* and to boast of things wholly 
hoyond their ability, and beyond the 
proper measure, yer. 13, 1 4. Nor bad 
he oomnige to boast of entering into 
Overmen’s labours. It required more 
oburago ihan he bad, to make a boast 
dfwh^ he had done if he had ayailed 
himself of things made ready to his 
hand as if they were the iruit of his 
OiiK labours, implying that they had 
^e this; that they had come to 
Corinth, a church founded by his la- 
bours, and had quietly set themselyes 
dpwn there, and then, instead of going 
into other fields of labour, had called 
in question the authority of him who 
had founded the church, and who was 
labouring indefpitigably elsewhere, 
yer. 15, Id. Paul adds, that such was 
not hit intention. He aimed to 
preach the gospel beyond, to carry it 
to regions where it had not been 
spread. Such was the nature of his 
courage; such the kind of boldness 
which he had, and he was not ambi* 
tious to join them in their boasting. 

• (6.) He concludes this chapter with 

a yei 7 serious admonition. Leaying 
ihe swain of irony, he seriously says 
that if any man were disposed to 
boast, it should be only in ^e Lord. 
He should glory not in self-commen- 
dation, but in the fact that he had 
^ eyidenoe that the Lord approyed him ; 
not in his qmp talents or powers, but 
in the ex^ence and glory of the 
Lord, yer. 17, 18, 

1. Now / Pool mysdf beseech you. 

« 1 entreat you who are members of the 
church not to giye me occasion for 
the exercise of seyerity in discipline. 
1 have just expressed my confidence 
jn the church in general, and my be- 
lief that you will act in accordance 
idth the ^es of the gospel. But 1 
, Plfftot thus speak of alL There are 
.among you who haye spoken 
wim contempt of my authority and 
my claims as an apostle. Of them I 

cannot speak in this manner; but 
instead of commanding them I entreat 
them not to give me occasion for tho 
exercise of discipline. ^ By the meek- 
ness and genUeness of Christ. In . 
view of the meekness and mildness of 
the Redeemer; or desiring to imitate 
his gentleness and kindness. Paul 
wished to imitate that. He did not 
wish to haye occasion for severity. He 
desired at all times to imitate, and to 
exhibit the gentle feelings of the Sa- 
viour. He had no pleasure in seve^ 
rity ; and he did not desire to exhibit 
it. Who in presence. Marg. In 

outward appearame. It may either 
mean that when present amgpg them • 
he appeared, according to their re- 
presentation, to be humble, mild, 
gentle (ver. 10); or that in his exter- 
nal appearance he had this aspect ; 
see on ver. 10. Most probably it 
means that they had represented him 
as timid when among them, and afraid 
to exercise discipline, however much 
he had threatened it. ^ Am base 
among you. The word here used 
usually means low, humble, 
poor. Here it means timidy modest, 
the opposite of boldness. Such was 
formerly the meaning of the English 
word bate. It was applied to those of 
low degree or rank ; of humble birth ; 
and stood opposed to those of elevated 
rank or dignity. Now it is commonly 
used to denote that which is degraded 
or worthless; of mean spirit; vile; 
and stands opposed to that which is 
manly and noble. But Paul did not 
mean to use it here in that sense. He 
meant to say that they regarded him 
as timid and afraid to execute the 
punishment whicllhe had threatened, 
and as manifesting a spirit which was 
the opposite of boldness. This was 
doubtless a cAarpe which brought 

against him ; but we are not necess^- 
ly to infer that it was tme. All that 
it proves is, that he was modest and 
unobtrusive, and that they interpreted 
this as timidity and want of epirli 
f But being abteut am bold MMsd 
you. That is,in my letters ; see earner; 
10. This they charged him ufHh, that 
be was bold enough when wkny fetM 
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with that confidence, wherewith « 3 For though we walk in the 

I think to be bold against some, flesh, we do not war after « the 
which * think of us as if we walked flesh : 

according to the flesh. 4 (For the weapons * of our 

a 1 Cor.4.21 ; chap.13.2.10. - 1 or.reckon. a Ro.8.13. 6£p.6.13; 1 Th.6.8. 


thenii but that he would be tame 
enough when he should meet them 
facet to face, and that they had noth- 
ing to fear from him. 

2. That I may not he hold, 1 en- 
treat you so to act that I may not 
havo occasion to exercise the severity 
which 1 fear 1 shall be compelled to use 
against those who accuse me of being 
governed wholly by worldly motives 
and policy, f That I may not he 
hold. That 1 may not be compelled 
to be b^d and decisive in my mea- 
sures by your improper conduct. ; 
^ Which think of us. Marg. Reckon. \ 
They suppose this ; or, they accuse | 
me of it. By the word “ us ** here 
Paul means himself, though it is pos- i 
sible also that he speaks in the name 
of his fellow -apostles and labourers 
who were associated with him, and 
the objections may have referred to 
all who acted with him. f As if we 
walked. As if we lived or acted. 
The word “ walk” in the Scriptures 
is often used to denote the course or 
manner of life ; Notes, Rom. iv. 12 ; 
2 Cor. V. 7. II According to the flesh; 
see Note on chap. i. if. As if we 
were governed by the weak and cor- 
rupt principles of human nature. As 
if we had no higher motive than carnal 
and worldly policy. As if we were 
seeking our own advantage and not 
the wellkre of the world. The charge 
was, probably, that he was not 
governed 1^ high and holy principles, 
but by the' principles of mere worldly 
policy ; that he was guided by personal 
interests, and by Ivorldly views— by 
ambition, or the love of dominion, 
wealth, or popularity, and that he was 
destitute of every supernatural endow- 
ment and every evidence of a divine 
eommisslon. 

; A. For though we walk in the flesh. 
Though we are mortal like other men ; 
t hough we dwell like them in mortal 
bodies, and necessarily must devote 
some care to our temporal wants ; and 
though, being in the nesh, we are con- 


scious of imperfections and frailties 
like others. The sense is, that he did 
not claim exemption from the common 
wants and frailties of nature. The 
best of men are subject to these wants 
and frailties ; the best of mon are 
liable to err. f We do not war after 
the flesh. The warfare in which he 
was engaged was with sin, idolatry, 
and all forms of evil. He means that 
in conducting this he was not actuated 
by worldly views or policy, or by such 
ainbitions and interested aims as Con- 
trolled the men of this world. This 
refers primarily to the warfare in 
which Paul was himself engaged as an 
apostle ; and the idea is, that he went 
forth as a soldier under the great 
Captain of his salvation to fight his 
battles and to make conquests for him. 

A similar allusion occurs in 2 Tim. ii. 

3, 4. It is true, however, that not 
only all ministers, but all Christians 
are engaged in a warfare ; and it is 
equally true that they do not maintain 
their conflict “ after the flesh,” or on 
the principles which govern the men 
of this world. The warfare of Chris- 
tians relates to the following points. 
(1.) It is a warfare with the corrupt 
desires and sensual propensities of the 
heart; with eternal corruption and 
depravity, with the remaining unsub- 
dued propensities of a fallen nature. 
(2.) With the powers of darkness; the 
mighty spirits of evil that seek to de- i 
stroy u8 ; see Eph. vi. M — 17. (8.) 
With sin In all forms ; with idolatry, 
sensuality, corruption, intemperance, 

j >rofaneneBs, wherever they may exist. 
The Christian is opposed to all these, 
and it ia the aim and purpose of his 
life as Car as he may be able to resist 
imd subdue them. He is a soldier 
enlisted under the banner of thp Re- 
deemer to oppose and resist all forms 
of evil. But his warfare is not con- 
ducted on worldly principle. 
homet propagated his religion ‘^^witb 
the swo^ ; and the men of this world 
seek for victory by arms and violenoe. 
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warfare or# not oarnal, but 6 CoB^ing down s imaginations^ 
mighty ^ throng ^ God to the ^ and every high thing that ex^ 
pulling down « of strong holds ;) alteth itself against the knowledge 

<llTi.l.18. I or, to. 6 chap.13.3,4. , ‘ 2 or, t^oaoninps. <2 1 Co. 1.19. 

oJer.1.10. ePa. 18.27; Eg.17.24. 

i The Christian looks for his conquests evitable defeat. % To the pulling 
I only by the force and the power of down of strongholds. The word hero 
j truth, and by the agency of the Spirit rendered “strongholds” 
of God. means properly a fastness, fortress, or j 

4. For the weapons of our warfare, strong fortification. It is hero beau i 
The means by which wo hope to tifully used to denote the various ob- 
achieve our victory. ^ Are not carnal, stacles resembling a fortress which 
Not those of the flesh. Not such as exist, and which are designed and j 
the men of the world use. They are adapted to oppose the truth and the i 
not such as are employed by conquer- triumph of the Christian’s cause. All j 
ors ; nor are they such as men in those obstacles are strongly fortified. | 
general rely on to advance their cause. The sins of his heart are fortified by 
We do not depend on eloquence, or long indulgence and by the , hold which j 
talent, or learning, or wealth, or they have on his soul. The v/lckedness | 
beauty, or any of the external aids on of the world which he opposes is I 
which the men of this world rely, strongly fortified by tho fact that it j 
They are not such as derive advantage has seized on strong human passions ; t 
from any power inherent in themselves, that one point strengthens another; ' 
Their strength is derived from God that great numbers are united. The 
alone. % But mighty through Qod. idolatry of the world was strongly for- 
Marg. “to.” They are rendered tified by prejudice, and long ostablish- 
mighty or powerful by the agency of ment, and the protection of laws, and 
God. They depend on him for their the power of the priesthood ; and tho 
ofiicacy. Paul has not here specified opinions of the world are entrenched . 
the weapons on which ho relied ; but behind false philosophy and tho power 
he had before specified them (chap, of subtle argumentation. Tho vrholo 
vi. 6, 7), so that there was no danger world is fortified against Christianity; 
of mistake. The weapons were such and tho nations of the earth have been 
as wore furnished by truth and righte- engaged in little else than in raising 
ousness, and these were rendered and strengthening such strongholds 
mighty by the attending agency of for the space of six thousand years. 
God. The sense is, that God is tho Tho Christian religion goes forth 
author of the doctrines which we against all tho combined and concen- 
preach, and that he attends them with trated powers of resistance of the 
the agency of his Spirit, and accom- whole world ; and the warfare is to be 
panics them to the hearts of men. It waged against every strongly fortified 
i ‘ is important for ajil ministers to feel place of error and of sin. These strong 
that their weapons are mighty onx.t fortifications of error and of sin are to 
through God. Conquerors and earthly be battered down and laid in ruins by 
warriors eo into battle depending on our spiritual weapons, 
the might of their own arm, and oq 5. Casting down imaginations. 
the wisdom and skill which plans the Marg. reasonings. The word is pro- 
battle. The Christian goes on his bably used here in the sense of 
warfare, feeling that however well and refers to all the plans of a wicked 
a^ptod the truths which he holds are world ; the various systems of &lse 
to aooomplish groat purposes, and philosophy ; and the reasonings of ^e 
howevor wisely his plans are formed, enemies of the gospel. The various 
yet that the efficacy of all depends on systems of false philosophy were so 
agency of God. He has no hope intrenched that they might be called 
of f!otory but in God. And if God the stronghold of the enemies of God. 
does not ottend him, hel^ure of in- The foes of Christianity pretend id a 
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of God, and brinnng into oa|>tiv- 
ity a every thought to ^ the obe- 
dience of Christ; 

6 And having in a readiness to 

0 Mat.ll.29.80. 

b Ge.8.21 : Mat.15.19: He.4.12. 


revenge all disobedience, when your 
obedience ^ is fulfilled. 

7 Do ye look on things after th^ 
outward ^ appearance? If any man 

a chap.7.16. d John 7.24. 


i^reat deal of reason, and rely on that captive is led by a victor. The sense 
:n resisting the gospel. % And every is, that it was the aim and purpose of 
kigh thing, &c. Every exalted opinion Paul to accomplish this, and that it 
respecting the dignity and purity of would certainly be done. The strong- 
human nature ; all the pride of the holds of philosophy, heathenism, and 
’uman heart and of the understanding, sin should be demolished, and all the 
yjl this is opposed to the knowledge opinions, plans, and purposes of the 
oi God, and all exalts itself into a world should become subject to the i 
vain self-confidence. Men entertain all-conquering Redeemer, 
vain and unfounded opin ons respect- C. And having in a readiness, <fec. 
iug their own excellency, and they I am ready to punish all disobedience, 
feel that they do not need the provi- notwithstanding all that is said to the 
sions of tril gospel and uce unwilling contrary; see Notes on ver. 1, 2. 
to submit to God. A id bringing Clotlied as 1 am with this pow'or; 
into captivity, <kc. The figure Wc aiming to subdue all things to Christ, 
is evidently taken from military con- though tlio weapons of my warfare are 
quests. The idea js, that all the not carnal, and though I am modest 
strongholds of heathenism, and pride, or timid (ver. 1) when I am with you, 
and sin would bo demolished ; and I am prepared to take any measures 
that when this w’as done, like throwing of severity required by my apostolic 
down the walls of a city or making a oftice, in order that 1 may inflict de- 
breach, all the plans and puri)Oses of j served punishment on those who have 
the soul, the reason, the imagination, j violated the laws of Christ. The de- 
and all the powers of tin* mind would sign of this is, to meet the objection 
bo subdued or led in triumph by the 1 of his enemies, that ho would not dare 
gospel, like the inhabitants of a cap- ! to execute his threatenings. If^en 
tured city. Christ was the great your obedience is fulfdlcd, Doddridge 
Captain in this warfare. In his name renders this, “ now your obedience is 
the battle was waged, and by his power fulfilled, and the sounder part of your 
the victory was won. The captives church restored to due order and sub- 
were made for him and under his mission.’' The idea scorns to bo, that 
authority ; and all wore to be subject Paul was ready to inflict discipline 
to hw control. Every power of thought when the church had showed a readi- 
in the heathen world ; all the system-s ness to obey his laws, and to do its 
of philosophy and all forms of opinion own duty — delicately intimating that 
among men ; all the purposes of the the reason wliy it was not done was 
soul; all the powers of reason, the want of entire promptness in the 
memory, judgment, fancy in an indi- church itscif, and that it could not bo 
vidual, were all to come under the done on any offender as long as the 
laws of Christ, All doctrines were church itself was not prepared to sus- 
.to be in accordance with hU will ; tain him. The church was to dis- 
philosophy should no longer control countenance the Qnemics of the Ke- 
•them, but they should ‘be subject to deemer; to show an entire readiness 
the of Christ. AH the fians of to sustain the apostle, and to unite 
life should be controlled by the win with him in the effort to maintain the 
of Qhvist, and formed and executed discipline of Christ's house, 
under his control — as captives are led 7. Do ye look on things afUn' th^ 

conqueror. k\\ the emotions’ and ^ outward appearance f This is ad- 1 
feelings of the heart should be con- . dressed evideiitly to the members of 
trolled by him, and led by him as a ' the church, i^ad with reference to the 
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trust to himself that he is Christ^ 
let him of himself think this again, 
that, as he M Christ’s, even so ar^ 
we Christ’s. 

8 For though 1 should boast 
somewhat more of our authority, 

claims which had been set up by the 
false teachers. There can be no doubt 
that they valued themselves on their 
external advantages, and laid claim 
to peculiar honour in the work of the 
ministry, because they were superior 
in personal appearance, in rank, man- 
ners, or eloquence to Paul. Paul 
reproves them for thus judging, and 
assures them that this was not a pro- 
per criterion by which to determine 
on qualifications for the apostolic 
office. Such things were highly 
valued among the Greeks, and a con- 
siderable part of the effort of Paul in 
these letters is to show that these 
things constitute no evidence that 
those who possessed them were sent 
from God. If If any man trust to 
himself, <tc. This refers to the false 
teachers who laid claims to be the 
followers of Christ by way of eminence. 
Whoever these teachers were, it is 
evident that they claimed to be on the 
side of Christ, and to be appointed by 
him. They were probably Jews, and 
they boasted of their talents and elo- 
quence, and possibly that they had 
seen the Saviour. The phrase trust 
to himself,” seems to imply that they 
relied on some special merit of their 
own, or some special advantage which 
they had. — Bloomfield, It may have 
been that they were of the same tribe 
that he was, or that they had seen 
I him, or that they confided in their 
/ own Ments or endowments as a proof 
that they bad been sent by him. It 
is not an unconimon thing for men to 
have such confidence in their own 
and particularly in a power of 
loent speaking, as to suppose that 
this is a sufficient evidence that they 
are sent to preach the gospel. ^ Let 
him of himself think this <^ain. Since 
lih relies so much on himself ; since 
has such confidence in his own 
powers, let him look at4he evidence 
that 1 also am of Christ.’ f That as ' 


« whidi the Lord hath riven us 
for edification, and not for your 
destruction, I should not be 
ashamed : 

9 That I may not seem as if 1 
would terrify you by letters. 

a chap. 13.2,3. &ch9p.l3.8. 

he is dhrisfs, even so are we Christ's. 
That I have given as much evidence 
that I am commissioned by Christ as 
they can produce. It may be of a 
different kind. It is not in eloquence, 
and rank, and the gift of a rapid and 
ready elocution, but it may be superior 
to what they are able to produce. 
Probably Paul refers here to the fact 
that he had seen the Lord Jesus, and 
that ho had been directly coji^missioned 
by him. The sense is, that no one 
could produce more proofs of being 
called to the ministry than he could. 

8. For though I should boast, d^c. 
If 1 should make oven higher claims 
than I have done to a divine commis- 
sion. I could urge higher evidenee 
than I have done that I am sent by 
the Lord Jesus. ^ Of our authority. 
Of my authority as an apostle, my 
power to administer discipline, and to 
direct tho affairs of the church, 
if Which the Lord hath given us for 
edijUation. A power primarily con- 
ferred to build up his people and save 
them and hot to destroy, if 1 should 
not he ashamed. It would be founded 
on good evidence and sustained by the 
nature of my commission. I should 
also have no occasion to be ashamed 
of the manner in which it has. been 
exercised — ^a power that has in fact 
been employed in extending religion I 
and edifying the church, and not in | 
originating and sustaining measures ' 

: fitted to destroy the soul. I 

9. That I may not seem, &c. The ! 
meaning of this verse seems to be this. 

1 say that I might boast more of my* 
power in order that I may not appear 
disposed to terrify you with my letters 
merely. I do not threaten more than 
I can perform. I have it in my power 
to execute all that I have threatened, 
and to strike an awe not only by my 
letters, but by the infliction of ex- 
traordinary miraculous punishments. 
And if 1 should boast thri 1 had done 
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10 For hu letters, ^ say they, i 4 m bodily presence is weak, and 
are weighty and powerful ; but his speech contemptible. 

1 $aid %«, I 


this, and could do it again, I should 
have no reason to be ashamed. It 
would not be vain and empty boast- 
ing ; not boasting which is not well- 
founded.” 

lO.For his letters. The letters which 
he has sent to the church when absent. 
Reference is had here probably to the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. They 
might also have seen some of Paul’s 
other epistles, and been so well ac- 
quainted with them as to be able to 
make the general remark that he had 
the power of writing in an authorita- 
tive and igppressivo manner. If Say 
they. Marg. Said he. Greek 
in the singular. This seems to have 
referred to some one person who had 
uttered the words — ^perhaps some one 
who was the principal leader of the 
faction opposed to Paul. % Are 
weighty and powerful. Tindal ren- 
ders this, “ Sore and strong.” The 
Greek is, “ heavy and strong” 
m) '^be sense is, that his 

letters were energetic and powerful. 
They abounded with strong argument, 
manly appeals, and impressive reproof. 
This even his enemies were compelled 
to admit, and this no one can deny 
who ever read them. Paul’s letters 
comprise a considerable portion of the 
New Testament; and some of the 
most important doctrines of the New 
Testament are those which are advo- 
cated and enforced by him ; and his 
letters have done more to give shape 
to the theological doctrines of the 
Christian world than any other cause 
whatever. He wrote fourteen epistles 
to churches and individuals on various 
occasions and on a 'great variety of 
topics ; and his letters soon rose into 
very high repute among even the in- 
spired ministers of the New Testament 
(see 2 Pet. hi. 16, 16), and were re- 
garded as inculcating the most im- 
portant doctrines of religion. The 
general characteristics of Paul’s let- 
ters are, (1.) They are strongly argu- 
mentative. See especially the epistles 
to .&e Romans and the Hebrews. 
(2.) They are distinguished for bold- 


ness and vigour of style. (3.) They 
are written under great energy of 
feeling and of thought — a rapid and 
impetuous torrent that boars him 
forcibly along. (4.) They abound 
more than most other writings in pa- 
ronthoscs, and the sentences are often 
involved and obscure. (5.) They often 
evince rapid transitions and departures 
from the regular current of thought. 
A thought strikes him suddenly, and 
he pauses to illustrate it, and dwells 
upon it long, before ho returns to the 
main subject. The consequence is, 
that it is often difficult to ibllow him. 
(6.) They are powerful in reproof- 
abounding with strokes of great bold- 
ness of denunciation, and also with 
specimens of most withering saroasm 
and most delicate irony. (7.) They 
abound in expressions of great tender- 
ness and pathos. Nowhere can be 
found expressions of a heart more ten- 
der and afi'ectionato than in the writ- 
ings of Paul. (8.) They dwell much 
on great and profound doctrines, and 
on the application of the principles of 
Christianity to the various duties of 
life. (9.) They abound with refer- 
j ences to the Saviour. Ho illustrates 
I every thing by his life, his example, 
his death, his resurrection. It is not 
wonderful that letters composed on 
such subjects and in such a manner 
by an inspired man produced a deep 
impression on the Christian world; 
nor that they should be regarded now 
as among the most important and 
valuable portions of the Bible. Take 
away Paul’s letters, and what a chasm 
would be made in the New Testament !■ 
What a chasm in the religious opinions 
afid in the consolations of the Chris- 
tian world ! ^ But his bodily presence. 
His personal appearance. Is weak. 
Imbecile, feeble a word 

often used to denote infirmity of body, 
sickness, disease; Mat. xxv. 39, 43, 
44 ; Luke x. 9 ; Acts iv. 9 ; v. 15, 16; 
1 Cor. xi. 30. Here it is to be ob- 
served that this is a mere charge which 
was brought against him, and it is not 
of necessity to be supposed that it was 
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IX thitik ihk, 

mtik m we are in w&ed. by 
le^fa when we are absent, suen 

tme, though the presumptton is, that 
there was some foundation for it. It 
is supposed to refer to some bodily im- 
perfection8,aud possibly to bis dimiau- 
tive stature.,^' Chrysostom says that 
his stature WM lov, his body crooked, 
and his head bald. Lucian, in his 
Philopatris, safe of him, Corpore erat 
parro, contoacto, incurro, tricubitali 
— ^probably an exaggerated descrip- 
tion, perhaps a caricature — to denote 
one very diminutive and having no 
advantages of personal appearance. 
According to Nicephorus, Paul ** was 
a little man, crooked, and almost bent 
like a bow ; with a pale countenance, 
long and wrinkled ; a bald head ; his 
eyes full of hre and benevolence ; his 
beard long, thick, and interspersed 
with gray hairs, as was his head,’' Ac. 
But there is no certain evidence of 
the truth of these representations. 
Nothing in the Bible would lead us 
to suppose that Paul was remarkably 
diminutive or deformed ; and though 
there may he some foundation for the 
charge here alleged that his bodily 
presence was weak, yet we are to re- 
member that this was the accusation 
of his enemies, and that it was doubt- 
less greatly exaggerated. Nicephorus 
was a writer of the sixteenth century, 
and his statements are worthy of no 
regard. That Paul was eminently an 
eloquent man may be inferred from a 
great many considerations ; some of 
which are, (1.) His recorded discourses 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
effect produced by them. No one can 
roiwi his defence before Agrippa or 
Felix and not be convinced that as an 
orator he deserves to be ranked among 
the most distii^guished of ancient 
times. No one who reads the account 
in the Acts can believe that he had 
any remarkable impediment in his 
speech or that he was remarkably do- 
formed. (D>) Such was somehow his 
{praoe and power as an orator that he 
was taken by the inhabitants of Lyoa- 
ftnjA as Merwrjft the god of eloquence ; 
Acts xvi. 12. Asaor^y the evidence 
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12 For » we dare not make our- 
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here is, that Paul was not deformed. 
(3.) It may be added, that Paul is 
mentioned by Longinus among the 
principal orators of antiquity. From 
these circumstances, there is no rea- 
son to believe that Paul was remark- 
ably deficient in the qualifications 
requisite for an orator, or that he was 
in any way remarkably deformed. 
^ And his speech contemptihle\ To 
be despised. Some suppose that be 
had an impediment in his speech. But 
conjecture here is vain and useless. 
We aro to remember th^ this is a 
charge made by his adversaries, and 
that it was made by the fastidious 
Greeks, who professed to be great ad- 
mirers of eloquence, hut who in his 
time confided much more in the mere 
art of the rhetorician than in the 
power of thought, and in energetic 
appeals to the reason and conscience 
of men. Judged by their standard it 
may be that Paul had not the graces 
in voice or manner, or in the know- 
ledge of the Greek language which 
they esteemed necessary in a finished 
orator; but judged by his power of 
thought, and his bold and manly de- 
fence of truth, and his energy of char- 
acter and manner, and his power of 
impressing truth on mankind, he 
deserves, doubtless, to be ranked 
among the first orators of antiquity. 
No man has left the impress of his 
own mind on more other minds than 
Paul. 

11. Let such an one think tkist Ac. 
Let them not flatter themselves that 
there will be any discrepancy between 
my words and ray deeds. Let them 
feel that all which has been threaten- 
ed will he certainly executed unless 
there is repentance. Paul here de- 
signedly contradicts the charge which 
was against him ; and means to 
say that all that he had threatened in 
his letters would be certainly executed 
unless there was a reform. 1 think 
that the evidence here is clear that 
Paul does not intend to admit what 
they said about his bodily presence to 
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selvds of the iiTiinto^ or ooniiBre theinadyes by themselves^ and com* 
oivselves with some that oommend paring themselves among them- 
themsdves ; but they measuring selves^ I are not wise.* 

1 underttandUnot. a Pr.26.12^^ 

b^tnie; and most probably all that w quemaae mo modalo «c ped« ?erum 
has been recorded about bis deformity 

is mere fable. The sense of Paul is, that they made 

12. For we dare not make owreekves themselves the standard of ezoellenoe ; 
of the mmher. We admit that we are that they were satisfied with their own 
not bold enough for that. They had attainments ; and that they overlook- 
aceused him of a want of boldness and ed the superior excellence and attain- 
energy when present with them, ver. monts of others. This is a graphic 
1, 10, Here in a strain of severe but description of pride and Sblf-oompla- 
delicate irony, he says he was not cency ; and, alas ! it is what is often 
bold enough to do things which they exhibited. How many there are, and 
had done. He did not dare to do the it is to be feared even among profess- 
things which had been done among ing Christians, who have no other 
them. T(^uch boldness of character, standard of excellence than thera- 
present or absent, he could lay no selves. Their views are the standard 
claim. Or compare ourselves, die. of orthodoxy ; their modes of worship 
I am not bold enough for that. That are the standard of the proper man- 
requires a stretch of boldness and ner of devotion ; their habits and 
energy to which I can lay no claim, customs are in their own estimation 
% That commend themselves. That perfect ; and their own characters are 
put themselves forward, and that boast the models of excellence, and they see 
of their endowments and attainments, little or no excellence in those who 
It is probable that this was commonly difter from thorn. They look on them- 
done by those to whom the apostle solves as tho true measure of ortho- 
here refers ; and it is certain that it doxy, humility, zeal, and piety ; and ; 
is everywhere the characteristic of they condemn all others, however ex- | 
pride. To do this, Paul says, requir- cellont they may be, who differ from i 
ed greater boldness than he possessed, them. And comparing themselves, 
and on this point ho yielded to them die. Or rather comparing thomsolves 
the palm. The satire here is very ivith themselves. Themselves they 
delicate, and yet very severe, and was make to be tho standard, and they 
such as would doubtless be felt by judge of every thing by that.' ^ no< 
them. ^ But they measuring them'- wise. Are stupid and fbolish. Because, 
sdves by themselves. Whitby and (1.) They had no such excellence 
Clarke suppose that this means that as to make themselves the standard, 
they compare themselves with each (2.) Because this was an indication 
other ; and that they made the false of pride. (3.) Because it made them 
apostles particularly their standard, blind to the excellences of others. It 
Doddridge, Grotius, Bloomfield, and was to be presumed that others had 
some others suppose the sense to be, endowments not inferior to ibeirt. 
that they made themselves the stand- (4.) Because the requirements of 
ard of excellence. They looked con- GDd, and the character of the Be- 
tinually on their own accomplish- deemer, were the proper standard of 
ments, and did not look.at the excel- conduct. Nothing is a mare o|irtain 
lenoes of others. They thus formed a indication of folly than for a man to 
di^roportionate opinion of them- make himself the standard of excel- 
selves, and undervalued all others, lence. Such an individual must be 
Paul says that he had not boldness blind to his own real character ; and 
Munigh for that. It required a moriU the only thing certain about his attain- 
eonrage to which he could lay no ments is, that he is inflated with pride, 
claim, Horace (Epif. i. 7. 98) has an And yet how eommon ! How self- 
expression nmUar to this : — satisfied are most persons ! How 
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, 13 But we will not boast of 
things without our measure, but 
according to the measure of the 
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1 rale which God hath distributed 
to us, a measure to reach evenuuto 
you. 

1 or, Une. 

pleased with their own character and 
attainments ! How grieved at any 
comparison which is made with others 
implying their inferiority ! How prone 
to undervalue all others simply be- 
cause they differ from them ! — The 
margin renders this, ** understand it 
not,” that is, 'they do not understand 
their own cftaracter or their inferiority. 

13. But we will not boast of things 
without our measure. Tindal renders 
this, “ But we will not rejoice above 
measure.” There is great obscurity 
in the language here, arising from 
its brevity. But the general idea 
seems to be plain. Paul says that 
he had not boldness as they had to 
boast of things wholly beyond his pro- 
per rule and his actual attainments 
and influence : and, especially, that he 
was not disposed to enter into other 
men’s labours ; or to boast of things 
that had been done by the mere in- 
fluence of his name, an^ beyond the 
proper limits of his personal exertions. 
He made no boast of having done any 
thing where he had not been himself 
on the ground and laboured assidu- 
ously to secure the object. They, it 
is not improbable, had boasted of what 
had been done in Corinth as though 
it were really their work, though it 
had been done by the apostle himself. 
Nay more, it is probable that they 
boasted of what had been done by the 
mere influence of their name. Oc- 
cupying a central position, they sup- 
posed that their reputation had gone 
abroad, and that the mere influence 
of tl^ir reputation bad had an impor- 
tant effect. Not so with Paul. He 
made no boast of any thing but what 
God had enabled him to do by his 
evangelical labours, and by personal 
exertions. He entered into no other 
. men’slabours.andclaimednothingthat 
others had done as his own. He was 
ikot bold enough for that. ^ But ac~ 
wording to the meamre of the rule, die. 
I^rg. Or, line. The word rendered 
(Greek, mmSi*, whence our 
j SagliMb word oanon) mouu properly 


a reed, rod, or staff employed to keep 
any thing stiff, erect, asunder (Horn. 
11. 8. 103) ; then a measuring rod or 
line ; then any standard or rule— its 
usual meaning in the New Testament, 
as, e. g., of life and doctrine, Gal. vi. 
16; Phil. iii. 16. — Robinson* s Lex. 
Here it means the limit, boundary 
line, or sphere of action assigned to 
any one. Paul means to say that 
God had appropriated a certain line 
or boundary as the proper limit of 
his sphere of action ; that bis ap- 
propriate sphere extended . to them ; 
that in going to them, though they 
were far distant from the field of his 
early labours, he had confined himself 
within the proper limits assigned him 
by God ; and that in boasting of bis 
labours among them he was not boast- 
ing of any thing which did not pro- 
perly fall within the sphere of labour 
assigned to him. The meaning is, 
that Paul was especially careful not 
to boast of any thing beyond his pro- 
per bounds. ^ Which God hath dis- 
tributed to us. Which in assigning 
our respective fields of labour God has 
assigned unto me and my fellow- 
labourerk The Greek word here ren- 
dered " distributed ” means 

properly to measure ; and the sense 
is, that God had measured odt or ap- 
portioned their respective fields of 
labour ; that by his providence he had 
assigned to each one his proper sphere, 
and that in the distribution Corinth 
had fallen to the lot of Paul. In 
going there he had kept within the 
proper limits ; in boasting of bis la- 
bours and success there he did not 
boast of what did not belong^to him. 
f A measure to reach even unto you. 
The sense is, ** the limits assigned me 
include you, and I may therefore justly 
boast of what I have done among yon 
as within my proper field of labomr/’ 
Paul was the apostle to the Gentites 
(Acts xxvi. \*J, 18) ; and the whole 
country of Greeoe therefore he re- 
garded as fidling within the limits at- 
' signed to him. No one therefnv 
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14 For we stretch not ourselres 
beyond our meostirs, as though we 
reached unto you, for we are come 
as fbr as to ^ou also in preaching 
the gospel of Christ : 

a Ro. 15.20. 

could blame him for going there as if 
he was an intruder ; no one assert 
that he had gone beyond the proper 
bounds. 

14. For toe stretch not ourselves be- 
yond our measure. In coming to 
preach to you we have not gone be- 
yond the proper limits assigned us. 
We have not endeavoured to enlarge 
the proper boundaries, to stretch the 
line which limited us, but have kept 
honestly yithin the proper limits. 
^ As though we reached not unto you. 
That is, as if our boundaries did not 
extend so far as to comprehend you. 
We have not overstepped the proper 
limits, as if Greece was not within the 
proper sphere of action. ^ For we 
are come as far as to you, <fec. In the 
regular work of preaching the gospel 
we have come to you. We have gone 
from place to place preaching the 
gospel where we had opportunity ; we 
have omitted no important places, 
until in the regular discharge of our 
duties in preaching wo Jiavo reached 
you and have preached the gospel to 
you. We have not omitted other 
places in order to come to you and 
enter into the proper held of labour of 
others, but in the regular work of 
making the gospel known as far as 
possible to all men we have come to 
Corinth. Far as it is, therefore, from 
the place whore we started, we have 
approached it in a regular naknner, 
and have not gone out of our proper 
province in doing it. 

15. Not boasting of things without 
our mmture. There is here probably 
an allusion to the false teachers at 
Corinth. They had come after Paul 
had been there, and ha'd entered into 
luf labours. When he had founded 
the church; when he had endured 
trials and persecutions in order to 
reaoh Corinth ; when he had laboured 
there for a year and a half (Acts xviii. 
11), they came and entered the quiet 
and easy field, dbrmed parties, and 


15 Not boasting of thinpfs with- 
out our measure, that iSy of ^ 
other men’s labour; but having 
hope when your faith is increased, 
that we shall be * enlarged by 

1 or, magn^d »n you. 

claimed tlio field as their own. Paul 
says that hl^^iad not courage to do 
that; see Note>ver, 12. That required 
a species of boldness to which ho could 
lay no claim ; and be did not assume 
honour to himself like that. ^ That 
is, of other men's labours. Not in- 
truding into churches which we did 
not establish, and claiming the right 
to direct their affairs, and to exclude 
the founders from all proper honours 
and all induonce, and endeavouring to 
alienate the affections of Christians 
from their spiritual father and guide, 

^ But having hope, Ac. So far from 
this ; so far from a desire to enter into 
the labours of others and quietly en- 
joying the avails of their industry ; and 
80 far oven from a dcMirc to sit down 
ourselves and enjoy the fruit of our 
own labours, I desire to penetrate 
other untrodden Regions ; to encounter 
new dangers ; to go where the gospel 
has not been planted, and to rear 
other churches there, 1 do not, there- 
fore, make these remarks as if I wished 
even to dispossess the teachers that 
have entered into my labours. I make 
thorn because I wish to be aided by 
you in extending the gospel further ; 
and I look to your assistance in order 
that I may have the means of going 
into the regions where I have not 
made known the name of the Re- 
deemer. If When your faith is in- 
creased. When you become so strong 
as not to need my presence and my 
constant care ; • and when you shall 
be able to speed me on my way and 
ta aid me on my journey, lie expected 
to be assisted by them in his efforts to 
carry the gospel to other countries. 

^ That we shall be enlarged. Marg. 
Magnified by you. Bloomfield sup- 
poses that this means. ** to gain fame 
and glory by you that is, as the 
teacher may justly by his pupils. So 
Robinson renders it, ** to make great, 
to praise.” But to me the idea seems i 
to bo that ho wished them to enlarge I 
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' ' , . , tMngo4nadoie«>d^to>«mj?liond^ 

Z IftlW^preaoli the gospel in the 17 #5nt * he that glorieth, let 
if^lfgtte.^eynnd yoii» and not to, •him glory in the Lord. 

' * lor,ruU. , * <iJEee.S4. 


or magnify him by introdacing him to (Rom. xv. 2i, d8)f>ejhd be doubtless 


larger fields of aotion ; by ^nng him 
$k wider sphere of labour. It 'vras not 


that he wii 
taining a 
matter of 
whihedto j 


labour. It eus not 
,be magnified by ob^ 
'reputation, not as a 

f ambition, but he 
work and sucoess 


greatly enlarged. This he hop^ to 
Se enabled to do partly by the aid of 
t^ ^uroh at Corinth. When they 
' beeame able to mahage their own 
aflkirs ; when his time was not de- 
maaded to superintend them; when 
their faith becmue so strong that his 
presenee waan^ needed; and when 
they should assist him in his prepar- 
ati^fer trayel, then he wonid enter 
on his wider field of labour. He had 
no intention of sitting down in ease 
as the fhlse teaohers in Corinth seem 
disposed to have done. % According 
#0 o«r rule. Greek, “ According to 
our canon see op w. 13. The 
sense is, according to^e rule by 
which the sphere of bis labours had 
been marked out. His rule was to 
enrry the gospel as far as possible to 
ike h^ithen world. * He regarded the 
regions lying far beyond Corinth as 
coming properly within his limits ; and 
he desirea to occupy that field. 
^^Ahmdatdlg. Greek, Unto abun- 
mmee. So as to abound ; that is, to 
Ooeupy the field assigned as far as 
pOMible. 

16. To preach thegoepd in the re- 
giOBS h&gond you, TOat regions are 
reisired to here can be only a matter 
of oonjeoture. It may be that he 
«mhed to preach in other parts of 
mteooe, and that he designed to go 
Arei^ia or Laoedmmon. Rosen- 
millm|mpoaei that as the Corinth- 
engaged in oommeroe, the 
llwkfcle hoped that by them some 
9l^n of the gospel would reach the 
maiSieS'Wbbh which they were en- 
But I thhik it most 
^ eludes to Italy and 
mlgmlmi bt oertim that he had 
SSS n il ^ Mga of thitiBg Spam 


(Rom. XV. 2i, d8)f>ejhd be doubtless 
wished thei^Coriuthikns to pid him in 
that purpose, and was anxions to do 
this as soon a# the oondition Of the 
eastern churches would allow jt. 
if And not to boast in man's 

Une of things, <fec. M8gg.^ule, the 
same word (xaiwv) wldch^ oocurs in 
ver. 13. The meaning is, that Paul 
did not mean to boast of what pro- 
perly belonged to others. He did not 
claim what they had done as his own. 
He did not intend to. labQur within 
what was properly their bounds, and 
then to claim the field and the result 
of the labour as his. He probably 
means here to intimate that this had 
been done by the ihlse teachers of 
Corinth ; but so far was he from de- 
signing to do this, that he meant soon 
to leave Corinth, which was properly 
within his limits, and the chur^ which 
he had fi)unded there, to go and preach 
the gospel to other regions. Whether 
Paul ever went to Spain has been a 
question (see Note on Rom. xv. 24) ; 
bat it is certain that he went lof^Rome, 
and that he preached the gm^pel in 
many other places after this besides 
Corinth. 

11 But he that glorieth. He that 
boasts. Whatever may be tbp occasion 
of his boasting, whether in planting 
churches or in watering them ; whe- 
ther in his purposes, plans^ toils, or 
succe^ Paul himself did not deem it 
improper on some occasions to boast 
(chap. xi. 16; xii. 5), but it was not 
of his own power, attainments, or 
nghteousness. He was disposed to 
traee all to the Lord, and t^reghrd 
him as the source of all blessing and 
all sucoess. Lsf him glory m ihe 
Lord. In this serious and weighty 
admonition, Paul designs, doubtless,' 
to express the manner in which h6 
was accustomed to glory, and to fins< 
nish an adaionition to the Corinihiaas. 
lathe previous pisi #f the ehuptef 
theie had been MMo Were irony. He 
clecee tim 
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18 For not but « whom the Lord co^^f 

mendeth < ia<^a|^PFOvy, mendeth. 


seriousnem and solemnitf of manner,^ 
in order to shoir oH'.his part that^ he 
was not disposed io glory in his own 
attainments and to admonish them 
not to boast of theirs* If they had 
iny thing vamable th<||r should regard 
the Lord as the author of it. In this 
admonitiop it is probable that Paul 
had in hiii^eyjil the passage in Jer. ix. 
23, 24 ; thodgh he nas not expressly 
quoted it. Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty liian glory in his might, let 
not the rich man glory in his riches ; 
but let him that glorieth glory in this, 
that he uffderstandeth and knoweth 
mo, that I am the Lord which exer> 
cise loving-kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth.’' The 
sentiment is a favourite one with 
Paul, as it should be with all Chris- 
tians ; see Note On 1 Cor. i. 31. On 
this verse we may here remark, I. 
fhat nothing is more common than 
for men to boast or glory. Little as 
they really have in which to glory, 
yet there is no one probably who has 
not something of which he is proud, 
and of which he is disposed to boast. 
It would be difBcult or impossible to 
find a persob who had not something 
on which he prided himself ; some- 
thing tn which he esteemed himself 
superior tet others. IT. The things of 
which they boast are very various. 
(1.) Many are proud of their personal 
beauty; many, too, who would be un- 
willing td^be thought proud^f it. 
(2.) Many glory in ^eir acco^lish- 
ments ; or, what is more likely, in the 
accomplishments of their children. 
(3.) Many glory in their talents; 
talents jEer any thing, valuable or not, 
in which they suppose they surpass 
others. They glory in their talent 
for eloquence, or science, or gaining 
knowledge; or in their talent for 
gaining property or keeping it ; for 
their skill in ^eir professions or call- 
ingps ,* for their ability to run, to leap, 
or to practise evpn any trick or sleight 
of ha;^. Thore is nothing so worth- 
less it dees ne# constitute a sub- 


ject of glorying, provided it be ours. 

If it belong to others it may be value- 
less. (4.) Many glory in their pro- 
perty ; in fine bouses, extended plan- 
tations, or in the reputation of being ^ 
rich ; or in gorg 60 uij|;|%|s, equipage, " 
and furniture. In , short, there is 
nothing which men^.t^ess in which 
they are not prone to^^Vy. Forgetful 
of God the giver; forgetful that all 
may be soon taken from them, or that 
they soon must leave all; forgetful 
that none of these things can consti- 
tute a distinction in the grave or be- 
yond, they boast as if these th^f i 
wero to remain for over, and as if they i 
had been acquired independently uf 
God. How prone is the man of 
talents to forget that God has given 
him his intellect, and that for its pro- 
per use he must give account h- Hon 
prone is the rich man to forget that 
he must die ! How prone the gay and ' ^ 
tho beautiful to forget that th^ey will 
lie undistinguished in the grave ; and 
that death will consume them as soon 
as the most vile and worthless of thO 
species ! 111. If we glory it should 
be in the Lord. We should ascribe 
our talents, wealth, health, strength, 
and salvation to him. We should re- 
joice, (1.) That we hdve such a Lord, 
so glorious, so full of mercy, so power- 
ful, so worthy of oonlldence and love. 
(2.) We should rejoice in our endow- 
’ments and possessions as his gift. We 
should rejoice that we may come and 
lay every thing at his feet, and what- 
ever may be our rank, or talents, or 
learning, we should rejoice that we 
may come with the humblest child of 
poverty, and sorrow, and want, and 
sa^, “ Not unto us, net unto ni, hut 
unto thy name give glory, lor thy 
mercy and for thy trail’s sakigpi Ps. 
cxv. 1 ; see Note on 1 Cor. i. 

18. For not he who eommendeth 
himself, dtc. Not he who boasts of 
his talents and endowments. He is 
not to be judged by the esilmai^^hich 
he shall place on himself, b^jny the 
estimate which God shall mWfl and 
express. If Is approved. By Ged^ 
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It is no evidence that we shall be | ver. S. They ate at war. with sin in 


saved that we are prone to commend 
ourselves; see Rom. xvi. 10. But 
wham the Lord commcndeth: see 
Note on Rom. ii. 29. The idea here 
is, that men are to bo approved or re- 
jected by God. He is to pass judg- 
ment on them, and that judgment is 
to be in accordance with his estimate 
of their charactejs, and not according 
to their own. If he approves them 
they will be saved ; if he does not, vain 
will be all theif^mpty boasting ; v.ain 
all their reliance on their wealth, elo- 
quence, learning, or earthly honours. 
None will save them from condemna- 
tion ; not all these things can purcha.so 
for them eternal life. Paul thus 
seriously shows that we should be 
mainly anxious to obtain the divine 
favour. It should be the grand aim 
and purpose of our life ; and we should 
repress all disposition for vain-glory 
or self-confidence ; all reliance on our 
talents, attainments, or accomplish- 
• menta for salvation. Our moast is ! 

THAT WE HAVE SUCH A KeDEEMER ; 
AND IN THAT WE ALL MAT GLORY. 

REMARKS. 

1 . Wo should have no desire to 
show off any peculiar boldness or 
energy of character which we may 
have; ver. 1, 2. We should greatly 
prefer to evince the gcntlcnc.ss and 
meekness of Christ. Such a char- 
acter is in itsedf of far. more value than 
one that is merely energetic and bold ; 
that is rash, authoritative, and fond 
of display. 

2. They who are officers in the 
church should h.ave no desire to ad- 
minister discipline; ver. 2. Some 
men are so fond of power that they 
always lovo to exercise it. They are 
willing to show it even by inflicting 

. punishment on others ; and “ dressed 
in a little brief authority" they are 
oomd*!Ptly seeking occasion to show 
their consequence ; they magnify 
trifles ; they are unwilling to pass by 
the slightest offences. The reason is 
not that they love the truth, but that 
they Jjjjfve their own consequence, and 
they eve^ opportunity to show it. 

9. Christians and all Christian 

minist^ are engaged in a warfare ; 


their own hearts, and with sin wher- 
ever it exists on earth, and with the 
powers of darkness. With foes so 
numerous and so vigilant, they should 
not expect to live a life of ease or 
quietness. Peace, perfect peace, they 
may expect in heaven, not on earth. 
Here they are to fight the good fight 
of faith and thus to lay hold on eternal 
life. It has been the common lot of 
all the children of God to maintain 
such a war, and shall ive expect to be 
exempt ? 

“Shall I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease,- 
While others fouglit to win the prize, 

And sailed through bloody seas ? 

“ Arc there no foes for me toCace, 

Must I not stem the flood ? 

Is tliis Vile world a friend to grace. 

To help mo on to God ? " 

4. The weapons of the Christian 
are not to be carn.il, but are to be 
spiritual ; ver. 4. He is not to make 
his way by the exhibition of human 
passion ; in bloody strife ; and byact- 

, ing under the influence of ambitious 
I feelings. Truth is his weapon ; and 
armed with truth, and aided by the 
Spirit of God, he is to expect the vic- 
tory. How different is the Christian 
warfare from others ’. How different 
is Christianity from other systems ! 
Mahomet made his way by arms, and 
propagated his religion amidst the din 
of battle. But not 30 Christianity. 
That is to make its way by the silent, 
but mighty operation of truth; and 
there is not a rampart of idolatry and 
sin tlmt is not yot to fall before it. 

5. The Christian should be a man 
of a pure spirit ; ver. 4. Ho is to 
make his way by the truth. He should 
therefore love the truth, and he should 
seek to diffuse it as far as possible. In 
propagating or defending it, he should 
be always mild, gentle, and kind.' 
Truth is never advanced, and an ad- 
versary is never convinced, where 
passion is evinced ; where there is a 
haughty manner or a belligerent spirit. 
The apostolic precepts are fitU of wts- 
dom, “speaking the^truth in love" 

i Eph. iv. 16 ), “ in MxidiiNEss inbtrugt- 
I iNG those that oppose thomselfos ; if 
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God perad venture will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth 2 Tim. ii. 25. 

6. In his warfare the Christian shall 
conquer ; ver. 4, 5. Against the truth 
of Christianity nothing has been able 
to stand. It made its way against 
the arrayed opposition of priests and 
emperors; against customs and laws; 
against inveterate habits and opinions ; 
against all forms of sin, until it tri- 
umphed, and “ the banners of the faith 
floated from the palaces of the Cesars.” 
.So it will be in all the conflicts with 
evil. Nothing is more certain than 
that the powers of darkness in this 
world are destined to fall before the 
power of Christian truth, and that 
every stro^hold of sin shall yet be 
demolishedT So it is in the conflicts 
of the individual Christian, lie may 
struggle long and hard. lie may have 
many foes to contend with. Hut he 

1 shall gain the victory. II is triumph 
shall he secure ; and he shall yet bo 
enabled to say, “ I have fought a good ; 
fight — henceforth there is laid up for j 
me A CROWN.” I 

“ The saints in all Uii.-. glorious war i 
Shall conquer though they dio; 

Tliey seo the triumph from alar, 

And seiitc it with their eye," 

7. Yet all should feel their depend- 
ence on (rod; ver. 4. It is only 
through him and by his aid that we 
have any power. Trqth itself has no ' 
power except as it is attended and 
directed by God ; and wo should en- 
gage in our conflict feeling that none 
but God can give us the victory. If 
forsaken by him, we shall fall ;if sup- 
ported by him, we may face whout 
fear a ” frowning world,” and all the 
powers of the “ dark world of hell.” 

8. We should not judge by the out- 
ward appearance ; ver. 7. It is the 
heart that determines the character ; 
and by that God shall judge us, and 
by that we should judge ourselves. 

9. We should aim to extend the 
gospel as far as possible ; ver. 14--1C. 
Paul xumed to go beyond the regions 
where the gospel had been preached, 
and to extend it to for distant lands. 
So the ‘Afield ” still ” is the world.” 
A large portion (tf:,the earth is yet 


unevangelized. Instead, therefore, of 
sitting down quietly in enjoyment and 
ease, let us, like him, earnestly desire 
to extend the influence of pure reli- 
gion, and to bring distant nations to 
the saving knowledge of the truth. 

10. Let us not boa.st in ourselves ; 
ver. 17. Not of our talents, wealth, 
learning, or accomplishments let us 
glory. But let us glory that we h;ne 
such a God as Jkiiovaii. Let us 
glory that wo have such a Uodeemer 
as Jesus Christ. liot us glory that 
we have such a sanctifier as the Holy 
Spirit. Let us acknowledge God as 
the source of all our blessings, .and to 
him let ns honestly consecrate our 
hearts and our lives. 

11. What a reverse of jinigrpent 
there will yet ho on human character I 
ver. 17. H. How many now cowi- 
mnxd themselves who will ho con- 
demned in the last Jay. How many 
men boast of their talents and morals, 
and even their relijiion. who will then 
ho involved in indiscriininnte con- 
demnation witli th(‘ most vile ami 
worthles.s of the race. How anxious 
should wa' he, therefore, to .soeure tfu* 
ajiprohation of God ; and whatever 
our fellow-men may say of us, how 
infinitely desirable is it to he eom- 
niended then by our heavenly I'nlhcr. 

CHAPTKll XI. 

This chapter is connected in its 
general design with the preceding. 
The object of Paul is to vindicate 
himself from the charges w'hiidi had •! 
been brought against him, and espe- i 
cially to vindicate his claiims to the I 
apostolic office. It is ironical in its I 
character, and i.s of course severe ' 
upon the false teachers who had ac- 
cused him in Corinth. The main pur- 
pose is to state hi.s claims to the office 
of an apostle, and especially to show 
thut when ho mentioned those claims, 
or even boasted of his labours, he had 
ground for doing so. It woul(lj,.Beem 
that they had charged liim' with 
in boasting as he had done. 
Probably the false teachers were loud 
in proclaiming their own praise, hut 
represented Paul as guilty of folly in 
praising himself. He therefore (ver. 
1) asks them if they could bear with 
him a little further in his folly, and 
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entreats them to do it. This verse 
contains the scope of the chapter; 
and the remainder of the chapter is 
an enumeration of the causes which 
he had for his boasting, though pro* 
bably each reason is adapted to some 
form of accusation brought against 
him. 

Having entreated them to bear 
with him a little further, ho states the 
reasons why he was disposed to go 
into this subject at all ; ver. 2 — i. it 
was not because he was disposed to 
sound his own praise, but it was from 
love to them. He had espoused them 
as a chaste virgin to Christ. Ho was 
afVaid that their affections would be 
alienated from the Redeemer. Here- 
minded them of the manner in which 
Eve was tempted ; and he reminded 
them that by the same smooth and 
plausible arts their affections might 
also be stolen away, and that they 
might be led into sin. He reminds 
them that there was danger of their re- 
ceiving another gospel, and expresses 
the apprehension that they had done 
it, and that they had embraced a de- 
ceiver ; ver. 4. 

Having made this general state- 
ment of his design, Paul now goes 
more into detail in answering the ob- 
jections against him, and in showing 
the reasons which he had for boasting 
as he had done. The shatement in 
answer to their objections relates to 
the following points. 

^ (1.) He had supposed that ho was 

not behind the chiefest of the apostles. 
He had supposed that he had claims 
I to the apostolic office of as high an 
I order as any of them. Called to the 
) work as he had been, and labouring 
' hs he had done, he had regarded him- 

I self as having an indisputable claim 
1 to the office of an apostle. True, 

1 they had charged him with being rutle 

II in speech, a charge which ho was not 
/ disposed to deny, but in a far more 
( impori&nt point than that be had 

showed that be was not disqua/iffed 
(br the apostolic office. In knowledge, 
the main qualification, he had not 
been deficient, as probably even his 
opponents were disposed to admit ; 
ver. 5, 6, 

(2.) He had not deprived hmiself 
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of the claims to the office and honours 
of an apostle by declining to receive 
from them a compensation, and by 
preaching the gospel without charge ; 
ver. 7 — 9. Probably they had alleged 
that this was a proof that he knew 
that he had no claim to the honours 
of an apostle. He, therefore, states 
exactly how this was. He had re- 
ceived a support, but he had robbed 
other churches to do it. And even 
when ho was with them, he had re- 
ceived supplies from a distant church 
in order that he might not be bur- 
densome to them. The charge was 
therefore groundless, that he knew 
that he had no right to the support 
due to an apostle. 

(3.) He declares it to jje his fixed 
purpose that no one should prevent 
his boasting in that manner. And 
this he did because he loved them, 
and because he would save them from 
the snares of those who would destroy 
them. lie therefore stated the true 
character of those who attempted to 
deceive them. They were the minis- 
ters of Satan, appearing as the min- 
isters of righteousness, as Satan him- 
self was transformed into an angel of 
light ; ver 10 — 16. 

(4.) Paul claims the privilege of 
boasting as a fool a little further ; 
ver. 16. And he claims that as others 
boasted, ’and as they were allowed to 
do so by the Corinthians, he had also 
a right to do tho same thing. They 
suffered them to boast ; they allowed 
them to do it even if they devoured 
them, and smote them, and took their 
property. It was but fair, therefore, 
that l\p should be allowed to boast a 
little of what he was and of what he 
had done ; ver. 17 — 20. 

(6.) Ho goes, therefore, into an ex- 
tended and most tender description 
of what he had suffered, and of his 
claims to their favourable regard. He 
had all the personal advantages aria- 
ini' from birth which they could pre- 
tend to. He was a Hebrew, of the 
seed of Abraham, and a minister of 
Christ ; ver. 21—23. He had en- 
dured far more labours and dangers 
than they had done ; and in order to 
set this before them he eaum^tes 
the trials tiirougb^ which he had pas- 
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W OULD to God ye could 
bear with me a little in 


sed, and states the labours which 
constantly came upon him ; ver. 23 — 
30. Of these things, of liis sutferings, 
and trials, and infirmities, ho felt that 
he had a right to speak, and these 
j constituted a far higher claim to the 
j confidence of tho Christian church 
j than tho endowments of which his 
adversaries boasted. 

I (0.) As another' instance of peril 
and BuflPering, he refers to the fact 
that his life was endangered when he 
was in Damascus, and that he barely 
; escaped Iff being lowered down from 
the wall of the city, ver. 31 — 33. The 
conclusion which Paul doubtless in- 
tends should be derived from all this 
is, that he had far higher grounds of 
claim to the office of an apostle than 
his adversaries would admit, or than 
they could furnish themselves. lie 
admitted that he was weak and sub- 
ject to infirmities ; he did not lay 
claim to the graces of a polished elo- 
cution, as they did j but if a lifo of 
self-denial and toil, of an honest devo- 
tion to the cause of truth at imminent 
and frequent hazard of life, constituted 
an evidence that he was an apostle, 
he had that evidence. They appealed 
to their birth, their rank, their en- 
dowments as public speakers. In the 
quiet and comfort of a congregation 
and church established to their hands ; 
in reaping the avails of the labours of 
others ; and in the midst of enjoy- 
ments, they coolly laid claims to the 
honours of the ministerial ofiSce, and 
denied his claims. In trial, and peril, 
and labour, and poverty ; in scourges, 
and imprisonments, and shipwrecks ; 
in hunger and thirst ; in unwearied 
travelling from place to place ; and in 
the care of all the churches, were hu 
clalmt to their respect and confidence, 
and he was willing that any one that 
chose should make the comparison 
between them. Such was his “ fool- 
ish ” boasting; such his claims to 
their confidence and regard. 

1 . Wotdd to God, Greek, “ I 
would” Co^ik*v).' This cxproMies 


rnv folly : and indeed bear * with 
me. 

2 For I am jealous over you 

1 or, ye do bear. 

earnest desire, but in the Greek there 
is no appeal to God. Tho sense 
would be well expressed by “ O that,” 
or “ I earnestly wish.” ^ Ye could 
bear tvilh me. That you would bear 
patiently with me ; that you would 
hoar me patiently, and sutfer me to 
s])eak of myself. % Jn my folly. 
Folly in boasting. The idea neems 
to bo, “ I know that boasting is gen- 
erally foolish, and that it is not to bo 
indulged in. Jhit though it is to bo 
generally regarded as folly, yet cir- 
cumstances compel mo to it, and I 
ask your indulgence in it.” It is pos- 
sible also that his opponents accused 
him of folly in boasting so much oi ' 
himself. And indeed bear with me. 1 
Marg. Ye du bear. Hut tlie text has 
probably tho correct rendering. It is j 
the expression of an earnest wish that 1 
they would tolerate him a little in 
this, lie entreats them to boar with 
him because ho was constrained to it, 

*2. For 1 am jealous over you. This ' 
verso expresses the reason why ho was i 
disposed to speak of his attainments, i 
and of what he had done. It was be- 
c.au8e ho loved them, and because he 
feared that they were in danger of 
being seduced from tho simplicity of 
tho gospel. Tho phrase “ 1 am jeal- 
ous ” means properly, 1 ar- : 

dently love you ; I am full of tender 
attachment to you. Tho word was 
usual among tho Greeks to denote an 
ardent affection of any kind (from 5^*;, 
to boil, to bo fervid or fervent). The 
precise meaning is to be determined i 
by tho connection ; see Note on 1 Cor. | 
xii. 31. The word may denote tho 1 
jealousy which is felt by an npprehen- 1 
sion of departure from fidelity on tho 4 
part of those whom we love ; or it , 
may denote a fervid and glowing at- 
tachment. Tho meaning here pro- i 
bably is, that Paul had a strong at- 
tachment to them. % With godly 
jealousy^ Greek, ” with the zeal of 
God ” (eioS That is, with very 

great or vehement zeal — in accord- 
ance with the Hebrew custom when 
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with godly jealousy : for I have 
espoused you® to one husband, 
that I may present as a chaste 
, virgin ^ to Christ. 

3 But I fear, lest by any 

a Hos.2. 19,20. 

the name God is used to denote any 
thing signally great, as the phrase 
“mountains of God,” meaning very 
elevated or lofty mountains. The 
mention of this ardent attachment 
suggested what follows. Ills mind 
reverted to the tenderness of the mar- 
riage relation, and to the possibility 
that in that relation the atfections 
might be estranged, lie makes use 
of this figure, therefore, to apprize 
them of the change which he appre- 
hended. % For I have espoused you, 
Ac. The word here used 
means properly to adapt, to fit, to join 
together. Hence to join in wedlock, 
to marry. Here it means to marry to 
another; and the idea is, that Paul 
had been the agent employed inform- 
ing a connection, similar to the mar- 
riage connection, between them and 
the Saviour, The allusion here is 
not certain. It may refer to the cus- 
tom which prevailed when friends 
made and procured tlie marriage for 
the bridegroom ; or it may refer to 
some custom like that which prevailed 
among the Lacedemonians where 
persons were ernj)loyed to form the 
lives and manners of virgins and pre- 
pare them for the duties of the mar- 
ried life. The sense is clear, Paul 
claims that it was by his instrumen- 
tality that they had been united to 
the Redeemer, Under him they had 
been brought into a relation to the 
Saviour similar to that sustained by 
the bride to her husband ; and he felt 
all the interest in them which natur- 
ally grew out of that fact and from h 

r desire to present them blameless to 
the pure Redeemer. The relation of 
the Church to Christ is often repre- 
sented by marriage ; see Eph. v. 23 — 
33 ; Rev. xix. 7 ; xxi. 9. ^ To one 

husband. To the Redeemer. 51 
/ may present you as a chastg virgin 
I to Christ. The allusion here, accord- 
; ing to Doddridge, is. to the custom 
among the Greeks “ of having an 


means, as the serpent beguyed 
Eve through his subtilty, so 
your minds should be corrupted 
from tlie simplicity that is in 
Christ. 

h Le.21.13. 

officer whoso business it was to edu- 
cate and form young women, especial- 
ly those of rank and figure, designed 
for marriage, and then io present them 
to those who were to be their hus- 
bands, and if this officer through ne- 
gligence permitted them to be cor- 
rupted between tlfc espousals and the 
consummation of the marriage, great 
blame would fall upon him.” Such a 
responsibility Paul felt. So anxious 
was he for the entire pur|/y of that 
church which was to constitute “.the 
bride, the Lamb’s wife so anxious 
that all who were connected with that 
church should be presented pure in 
heaven. 

3. But I fear. Paul had just com- 
pared the church to a virgin, soon to 
bo presented as a bride to the Re- 
deemer. The mention of this seems 
to have suggested to him the fact that 
the first woman wj^p deceived and led 
astray by the tempter, and that the 
same thing might occur in regard to 
the church which he was so desirous 
should bo preserved pure. The 
grounds ’of his fear were, (1.) That 
.Satan had seduced the first woman, 
thus demonstrating that the most holy 
wore in danger of being led astray by 
temptation ; and, (2.) That special 
efforts were made to seduce them from 
the faith. The persuasive arts of the 
false teachers ; the power of philoso- 
phy ; and the attractive and corrupt- 
ing influences of the world, he had 
reason to suppose might be employed 
to seduce them from simple attach- 
ment to Christ. 51 by any mea ns. 

Lest somehow It is implied 

that many means would be used ; that 
ail arts would bo tried; and that in 
some way, which perhaps they little sus- 
pected, these arts would be successfiil, 
unless they were constantly put upon 
their guard. ^ As the serpent beguiled 
Eve ; see Gen. iii. 1—11, The word 
serpent here refers doubtless to Satan, 
who was the agent by whom Eve was 
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beffuiied; see John vlii. 44; 1 John 
I iiiPiB ; Rev. xii. 9 ; xx. 2. Paul did 
i not mean that they were in danger of 
! being corrupted in the same way, but* 
I that similar efforts would be made to 
i seduce them. Satan adapts his temp- 
, tations to the character and circum- 
■ stances of the tempted. lie varies 
; them from age to age, and applies 
them in such a way as best to secure 
his object. Hence all should be on 
their guard. No one knows the mode 
in which he will approach him, but 
all may know that ho will approach 
, them in sorne way. % Through his 
I suhtUty ; see Gen. iii. 1, By his 
' craft, art, wiles (iv t>? ^avou^yiet). The 
^ word implies that shrewdness, cim- 
ning, cra^l^was employed, A tempter 
' always employs cunning and art to 
* accomplish his object. The precise 
mode in which Satan accontplished his 
I object is not certainly known. Per- 
; haps the cunning consisted in assum- 
: ing an attractive form— a fascinating 
i manner — a manner fitted to charm : 

! perhaps in the idea that the eating of 
: the forbidden fruit had endowed a .ser- 
j pent with the power of reason and 
speech above all other animals, and 
' that it might bo expected to produce 
I a similar transformation in Eve. At 
j all events there were false pretences 
I and appearances, and such Patil ap- 
I jirehended would be employed by the 
false teachers to seduce and allure 
them; see on ver. 13, 14. % So 

your minds should he corrupted. So 
your thoughts should bo perverted. 
So your hearts should bo alienated, 
j The mind is corrupted when the atfec- 
j tions are alienated from the proper 
; object, and when the soul is tilled with 
; unholy plans, and purposes, and desires. 

! 1[i From the simplicity (hat is in Christ. 

( 1 .) From simple and single-hearted 
devoiedness to him — from pure and 
i unmixed attachment to him. 'The 
1 fear was that their affections would be 
fixed on other objects, and that the 
singleness and unity of their devoted- 
ness to him would be destroyed. (2.) 
From his pure doctrines. By the ad- 
mixture of philosophy ; by the opin- 
ions of the world thcfo was danger 
that their minds should be turned 
away from their bold on the simple 
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truths which Christ had taught. (3.) 
From that simplicity of mind and 
heart ; that childlike candour and 
docility ; that freedom from all guile, 
dishonesty, and deception which so 
eminently characterized the Re- 
deemer. Christ had a single aim ; 
was free from all guile ; was purely 
honest ; never made use of any im- 
proper arts ; never resorted to false 
appearances, and never deceived. His 
followers should in like manner be 
artless and guileless. There should 
be no mere cunning, no trick, no craft 
in advancing their purposes. There 
should be nothing but honesty and 
truth in all that they say. Paul was 
afraid that they would lose this beau- 
tiful simplicity and artlcssness of 
character and manner ; and that they | 
would insensibly bo led to adopt the j 
maxims of mere cunning, of policy, of j 
expediency, of seductive arts whicli ; 
prevailed so much in the world— -a 
danger which was imminent among the 
shrewd and cunning people of Greece; i 
•but which is contiiiod to no time and 
no place. Christians should bo more 
guileless than evem children are ; us 
pure and free from tri(;k,aiid from art 
and cunning as was the Kedeemer 
himself. (4.) From the simplicity in 
worship which the Lord Jesus eoin- 
rnended and required. The worship 
which the Jlcdoemor designed to es- 
tablish was simple, unostentatious, and 
pure — strongly in contrast with the 
gorgeousiicss and corruption of the 
pagan worship, and even with the im- 
posing splendour of the Jewish tem- 
ple service. He intended that it ; 
should be adapted to all lands, and 
such a.s could be (dl'crcd by all classes 
of men — a pure worship, claiming first 
the homage of tlie heart, and then 
such .simple external expressions as [ 
Ihould best exhibit the homage of the ! 
heart. How easily might this he cor- I 
rupted 1 AV hat temptations were | 
there to attempt to corrupt it by those i 
who bad been accustomed to the mag- j 
nificence of the temple service, and j 
who would suppose that the religion j 
of the Messiah coidd not he less goi- 
geous than that which was designed 
to sliadow forth his coming ; and by 
those who had been accustomed to 
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4 Fot If he that cometh 
preacheth another Jesus, whom 
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'we have not preached, or y^yc 
receive another spirit, which -ye 

the splendid rites of the pagan wor- 
ship, and who would suppose that the 
true religion ought not to bo less 
costly and splendid than the false re- 
ligion had been. If so much expense 
had been lavished on false religions, 
how natural to suppose that equal 
costliness at least should be bestowed 
on the true religion. A.ccordingly the 
history of the church for a consider- 
able part of its existence has been 
little more than a record of tho vari- 
ous forms in which tho simple wor- 
ship instituted by tho Redeemer has 
been corrupted, until all that was 
gorgeous in pagan ceremonies and 
splendid in the Jewish ritual has been 
introduce^J as a part of Christian wor- 
ship. (5.) From simplicity in dress 
and manner of living. The Re- 
deemer’s dress was simple. His m.in- 
iier of living was simple. Ilis re- 
quirements demand great simplicity 
and plainness of apparel and manner 
of life ; 1 Pet. lii. 3 — 6 ; 1 Tim, ii. 9, 
10. Yet how much pronenoss is there 
at all times to depart from this ! 
What a besetting sin has it been in 
.all ages to the church of Christ ! 
And how much pains should there be 
that the very simplicity that is in 
Christ should bo observed by all who 
bear the Christian name ! 

4. For if he that conmth, &c. There 
is much difficulty in this verse in as- 
certaining tho true sense, and exposi- 
tors have been greatly perplexed and 
divided in opinion, especially with re- 
gard to the true sense of the last 
clause, “ ye might well bear with him'* 
It is difficult to ascertain whether 
Paul meant to speak ironically or seri- 
ously ; and different views will pre- 
vail as different views are taken of tho 
design. If it be supposed that he 
meant to speak seriously, the sense 
will be, “ If the false teacher could 
recommend a better Saviour than I 
have done, or a Spirit better able to 
sanctify and save, then there would be 
a propriety in your receiving him and 
tolerating his doctrines.” If the 
former, then the sense will be, “ You 
cannot well bear with me ; but if a man 

comes among you preaching a false 
Saviour, and a false Spirit, and a false 
doctrine, then you bear with him with- 
out any difficulty.” Another inter- 
pretation still has been proposed, by 
supposing that the word “ me ” is to 
be supplied at the close of the verse 
instead of “ him,” and then the sense 
would be, “If you receive so readily 
one who preaches another gospel, one 
who comes with far less evidence that 
he is sent from God than I have, and 
if you show yourselves thus ready to 
fall in with any kind of teaching that 
may be brought to you, you might at 
least bear with me also.’^^ Amidst 
this variety it is not easy to ascertain 
the true sense. To me it seems pro- 
bable, however, that Paul spoke seri- 
ously, and that our translation has ex- 
pressed tho true sense. The main 
idea doubtless is, that Paul felt that 
there was danger that they would be 
corrupted. If they could bring a 
bettor gospel, a more perfect system, 
and proclaim a more perfect Saviour, 
there would be no such change. But 
that could not be expected. It could 
not be done. If therefore they 
preached any other Saviour or any 
other gospel ; if they departed from 
tho truths which he had taught them, 
it would he for the worse. It could 
not be otherwise. The Saviour whom 
he preached was perfect, and was able 
to save, Tho Spirit which ho preach- 
e<l was perfect, and able to sanctify. 
The gospel which he preached was 
perfect, and there was no hope that it 
could bo improved. Any change must 
be for the worse ; and as tho false 
teachers varied from his instructions, 
there was every reason to apprehend 
that their minds would be corrupted 
from tho simplicity that was in Christ. 
The principal idea, thelrefore, is, that 
the gospel which he preached was as 
perfect as it oould be, and that any 
change would be for the worse. No 
doctrine which others brought could 
be recommended because it was bet- 
ter. By the phrase “ he that cometh ” 
is meant doubtless the false teacher in 
Corinth, f Preacheth another Jam. 
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have not received, or another « 5 For I suppose I * was not a 

gospel, which ye have not ac- whit behind the very chi/est 
cepted, ye might well bear * with apostles. 

6 But though ^ I he rude in 

a Ga.l.7,flr. 6 1 Co. 19. 10; diAp.Ii.lI. 

4 or, with VM. c I Co.l. 17(2.1, 13. 

Proclaims one who is more worthy of and follow others, f Or another gos- 
your love and more able to save. If ;»«/, Ac. A gospel more worthy ol 
ho that comes among you and claims your acceptance — one more free, more 
your affections can point out another full, more rich in promises ; one that 
Christ who is more worthy of your revealed a better plan of salvation, or 
confidence, then I admit that you do that was more fhll of comfort and 
well to receive him. It is implied peace. might well hear with 

here that this could not bo done. The him. Marg. ‘^wiih me.*' The word 
Lord Jesus in his character and work him is not in the Greek ; but is pro- 
is perfect. No Saviour superior to bably to bo supplied. The sense is, 
him has been provided ; none but ho there would then be some excuse for 
is necessajj^. Whom we have not your conduct. There would he tome 
preached. Let them show, if they reason why you should welcome such 
can, that they have any Saviour to teachers. But if this cannot be done ; 
tell of whom wo have not preached, if they can preach no other and no 
AVe have given all the evidence that better gospel and Saviour than I have 
we are sent by God, and have laid all done, then there is no excuse. There 
the claim to your confidence, which is no reason why you should follow 
they can do for having made known such teachers and .forsako those who 
the Saviour. They with all their pre- were your earliest guides in religion 
tensions have no Saviour to tell you — Let us never forsako the gospel 
of with whom we have not already which we have till wo are sure wo can 
made you acquainted. They have no get a better. Let us adhere to the 
claims, therefore, from this quarter simple doctrines of the New Testa* 
which we have not also. H Or if gc ment until some one can furnish bet* 
receive another spirit, Ac. If they ter and clearer doctrines. Let us 
can preach to you another Sanctifier follow the rules of Christ in onr opin- 
and Comforter; or if under their ions and our conduct ; our plans, our 
ministry you have received higher mode of worship, our dress, and our 
proofs of the power of the Spirit in amusements, engagements, and corn- 
performing miracles ; in the gift of pany, until wo can certainly ascertain 
tongues ; in renewing sinners and in that there are better rules. A man 
contorting your hearts. The idea is, is foolish for making any change until 
that Paul had proclaimed the exis- ho has evidence that ho is likely to 
tence and agency of the same Holy better himself; and it remains yet to 
Spirit which they did ; that his preach- be proved, that any one has ever bet- 
ing had been attended with as strik- tered himself or his family by forsak- 
ing proofs of the preseiioe and power ing the simple doctrines of the Bible, 
of that Spirit ; that he had all the and embracing a philosophical specu- 
evidence of a divine commission from lation ; by dbrsaking the scriptural 
such an influence attending his la- views of the Saviour as the incarnate 
boors which they could possibly have. God, and embracing the views which 
They could revei^ no spirit better able represent Mm as a mere man; by 
to sanctify and save ; none who had forsaking the simple and plain rules 
more power than the Holy Spirit which of Christ about onr manner of life, 
they had received under the preach- our dress, and our words and actions, 
ing of Paul, and there was therefore and embracing those which ere re- 
no reason why they should be cor- commended by mere fiuhion and by 
rupted " or seduced from the simple the cu-toms of a gay world, 
doctrines wMch they had received, 5. For I tuppose, Ac. I think that 

«s 
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speech, yet not « in knowledge ; 
but we have been thoroughly 
made manifest among you in all 
things. 

a Ep.3.4. 

I gave as good evidence that I was 
commissioned by God as the most 
eminent of the apostles. In the 
miracles which I performed ; in the 
abundance of my labours, and in my 
success, 1 suppose that I did not fall 
behind any of them. If so, I ought 
to be regarded and treated as an 
apostle ; and if so, then the false 
teachers should not be allowed to 
supplant me in your affections, or to 
seduce you from the doctrines which 
I have taught. On the evidence that 
Paul w’as equal to others in the pro- 
per proof of a commission. from God ; 
see Notes on vcr. 21 — 80. 

0. But though 1 be rude in speech ; 
sec Note, chap. x. 10. The word 
rendered 'I'ude here moans 

properly a private. citizen, in opposi- 
tion to one in a public station ; then a 
])leboian, or one unlettered or un- 
learned, in opposition to one of more 
elevated rank, or one who is learned ; 
see Notes on Acts iv. 13 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
16. The idea is, rny language is that 
of a plain unlettered person. This 
was doubtless charged upon him by 
liis enemies, and it may bo that he 
designed in part to admit the truth 
of the charge. ^ Yet not in know- 
ledge. I do not admit that I am 
ignorant of the religion which I pro- 
fess to teach. I claim to be ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. It docs not appear that they 
charged him with ignorance. If it bo 
asked how the admission that he was 
rude in speech consists with the fact 
that he was endowed by the Holy 
Spirit with the power ,pf speaking 
languages, we may observe that Paul 
had undoubtedly learned to speak 
Greek in bis native place (Tarsus in 
Cilicia), and that the Greek which he 
had learned there was probably a 
corrupt kind, such as was spoken in 
tiiat place. It was this Greek which 
he probably continued to speak ; for 
there is no more reason to snppose 
that the Holy Spirit would aid him 


[A. D. 60. 

7 Have I committed an olfence in 
abasing myself that ye might be 
exalted, because I have preamed to 
you the gospel of God freely ? 
b cihap.i2.i2. 

in speaking a language Which he had 
thus early learned than he would in 
speaking Hebrew. The endowments 
of the Holy Spirit were conferred to 
enable the apostles to speak languages 
which they had never learned, not in 
perfecting them in languages with 
which they were before acquainted. 
It may have been true, therefore, 
that Paul may have spoken soin(‘ 
languages which he never learnc<l 
with more fluency and perfection than 
he did those which ho had learned to 
speak when he was young.* See the 
remarks of the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, as quoted by Doddridge in loc. 
It may be remarked, also, that some 
estimate of the manner of Paul on 
this point may he formed from his 
writings. Critics profoundly ac- 
quainted with the Greek language 
remark, that while there is great 
energy of thought and of diction in 
the writings of Paul ; while he chooses 
or coins most expressive words, yet 
that there is everywhere a want of 
Attic elegance of manner,, and of the 
smoothness and beauty which were 
so grateful to a Grecian car. ^ But \ 
we have been thoroughly made wawi- i 
fest, <fcc. You have known all about 
me. I have concealed nothing from 
you, and you have had ample oppor- 
tunity to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with me. The meaning is, 

“ I need not dwell on this. I need 
speak no more of my manner of 
speech or knowledge. With all that 
you are well acquainted.” 

7. Have I committed an offence. 
Have I done wrong. Greek, “ Have 
I committed a sin.” There is here 
a somewhat abrupt transition from 
the previous verse ; and the connec- 
tion is not very apparent.. Perhaps 
the connection is this. “ I admit my 
inferiority in regard to my manner of 
speaking. But this does not interfere 
with my full understanding of the doc-' 
trines which 1 preach, nor does it in- 
terfere with the numerous evidences 
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8 I robbed other churches, 
taking wages of thm,^ to do you 
service. 

which I have %rnished that I am 
called to the office of an apostle. 
What then is the ground of offence ? 
In what have I erred? W^herein 
have I shown that I was not qualified 
to be an apostle ? Is it in the fact 
that I have not chosen to press my 
claim to a support, but have preached 
the gospel without charge IV There 
can be no doubt that they urged this 
as an objection to him, and as a proof 
that he was conscious tliat he had no 
claim to the office of an apostle ; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 3 — 18. Paul 
here answers this charge ; and the sum 
of his reply is, that he had received 
a support, but that it had come frrun 
others, a support wliich they had fur- 
nished because the Corinthians had 
negfected to do it. ^ In ahashuj 
myself. By labouring with my own 
hands ; by submitting to voluntary 
poverty, and by neglecting to urge 
my reasonable claims for a support. i 
^ 2' hilt yc might be exalted. In 
spiritual blessings and comforts. I ' 
did it because I could thus better 
promote religion among you. I could . 


9 And when I was present 
with you, and wanted, I » was 
chargeable to no man : for that 

a Ac.18.3; lTh.2i). 

is, that he, as it were, robbed them, 
because he did not render an equiva- 
lent for what they gave him. Tlu'y 
supported him when he was labouring 
for another people. A conqueror who 
plunders a country gives no equiva- 
lent for what he takes. In this sense 
only could Paul say that ho had 
plundered the church at Philii»pi. 
Ilis general principle was, that “ the 
labourer was worthy of his hire,” and 
that a man was to receive his support 
from tlie people for whom he laboured 
(see 1 Cor. ix. 7 — 14), but this rule he 
had not observed in this case. 1[ Tak~ 
ing wages of them. Receiving a sup- 
port from thorn. They boro my ex- 
j ponses. do you service. That 

I I might labour among you without 
■ being supposed to ho striving to ob- I 
I tain your property, and that I might } 
j not be compelled to labour with my • i 
j own hands, and thus to prevent my | 
preaching the gospel as 1 could otlier- 
wiso do. The supply from other | 
churches rendered it unnect'ssary in j 
a great measure that his time should | 
be taken off from the ministry in i 


thus avoid tho charge of aiming at order to obtain a support, 
the acquisition of wealth ; could shut 0 . And when I was present with 
tlio mouths of gainsayers, and could you. When 1 was labouring in order 
more easily secure access to you. Is to build up the church in Corinth, 
it now to be seriously urged as a fault ^ J was chargeable to no man. 1 w'as 
that I have sought your welfare, and burdensome to no one : or more liter- 
that in doing it I have submitted to ally, “ I did not lie as a dead w’cight 
great self-denial and to many hard- upon you.’' Tlio word hero used, 
ships? See Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 18, seq. which occurs nowhere else in tho 
8. I robbed other churches. The New Testament means, 

churches of Macedonia and elsewhere, literally, to become torpid against, i. e. 
which had ministered to his wants, to the detriment of any one ; and 
Probably he refers especially to the hence to be burdensome. According 
church at Philippi (see Phil. iv. 15, to Jerome, its use here is a Cilicism ^ 
16), which seems to have done more of Paul. Tho idea is that ho did not I 
than almost any other church for his lead a torpid, inactive life at the ex- I 
support. By the use of tho word pensc of others. Ho did not expect a i 
“robbed" here Paul does not mean support from them when he was doing ' 
that he had obtained any thing from nothing ; nor did he demand support 
them in a violent or unlawful manner, which would in any sense be a burden 
■or any thing which they did not give to them. By his own hands (Acts ; 
voluntarily. The word (itrvK*ira) xviii, 3), and by the aid which he re- , 
means properly, “ I spoiled, plunder* ceived from abroad, he was supported 
ed, robbed," but tho idea of Paul here without deriving aid from tho people i 
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whUdi t "Wm laekiAg to me, the « 10 As the truth of Christ is in 

b^thtea which came from Mace- me, ^ no man shall stop me of this 
donia; fiuppliej^,: and in all things boasting in the regions of Achaia. 
I>tiaye kept myself from being 11 Wherefore? because I love 


i^aave Kept myseli irom being ll Wheretore? because 1 love 
burdensome unto you, and so will you not ? God knoareUi. 

1 keep myself. 12 But what 1 do, that I will do, 

a Ph.4.lO,lS. ) thit hoatting $hall not be stopped in me. 

of Corinth. ^ And in aW things, Ac. he is not burdensome to others. If 
In all respects I have carefully kept he is gentle and grateful ; if he makes 
myself from being a burden on the no unnecessary care ; and especially 
church. Paul had no idea of living if he furnishes an example of patience 
at other men's expense when he was and piety, and seeks the blessing of 
doing nothing. He did not, as a God on his benefactors, he furnishes 
general thing, mean to receive any them what they will usually esteem 
thing for which he had not rendered an ample equivalent. No man need 
a fair equivalent; a just principle for be burdensome to his friends; and all 
ministers and for all other men ; see shouldresolve that by the grace of God 
chap. xii. 13. they never will be. There is cvnsidera- 

10. As the truth of Christ is in me. hie variety in the MSS. here (see Mill 
That is, I solemnly declare this as in on the place), but in regard to the 
the presence of Christ. As I am a general sense there can be no doubt. 
Christian man ; as I feel bound to Nothing should ever hinder this 
declare the truth, and as 1 must boasting ; nothing should depriveliim 
answer to Christ. It is a solemn of the privilege of saying that he had 
form of asseveration, equal to an not been a burden. % In the regions 
oath ; see Note on Rom. ix. 1 ; comp, of 4fihaia. Achaia was that part of 
1 Tim. li. 7. No man shall stop Greece of which Corinth was the 
«»#, Ac. Marg. This boasting shall capital ; see Note on Acts xviii. 12. 
not be stopped in me; see Note on 1 11. Wherefore. Ac. It is not be. 

Cor. ix. 15. The idea hero is, that cause I do not love you. It is not 
Paul was solemnly determined that from pride, or because I would not as 
the same thing should continue. He willingly receive aid from you as from 
had not been burdensome to any, and any other. It is not because I am 
he was resolved that ho would not bo. more unwilling to be under obligation 
Rather than be burdensome he had to you than to others. I have a deep 
laboured with his own hands, and ho and tender attachment to you; but it 
meant to do it still. No man in all is because 1 can thus best promote 
Achaia should over have reason to the gospel and advance the Mngdom 
say that he had been an idler, and had of the Redeemer. Possibly it might 
been supported by the churches when have been thought that his unwilling- 
he was doing nothing. It was the ness to receive aid from them was 
fixed and settled purpose of his life some proof of reserve towards them 
never to be burdensome to any man. or want of affection, and this may have 
What a noble resolution ! How fixed been urged against him. T^s he 
were tho principles of his life ! And solemnly denies, 
what an instance of magnanimous* 12. But what I do. The course of 
self-denial and of elevated purpose ! life which I have been pursuing 1 will 
Every man, minister or otherwise, continue to pursue. That is, I will 
should adopt a similar resolution, continue to preach os I have dohe 
He should resolve to receive nothing without demanding a support. I will 
for which he has not rendered a fair labour with my own hands if neoes- 
equivalent, juid resolve if he has sary ; I will preach without demand- . 
heidth never to be a burden to his ing rigidly what I might be entitled 
friends or to tbe church of God. to. . f That I may eut o/ oeeasion. 
And oven if lick he may yet feel that That I might give them no opporton- 
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that 1 may cat off Occasion from 13 For such'are false » 
them * which desire occasion ; that deceitful ® workers, transfoiming 
wherein they glory, they may be themselves into the apostles dr 
found even as we. Christ. 


aGa,1.7iPh.I.75,&c. 
b Gh. 2.4; 2 Fet.2.1j 1 John 4.1; Re.2.2. 

ity of accusing me of desiring to grow 
rich, and of calumniating me. Paul 
meant that they shouM have no 
plausible pretext even for accusing 
him ; that no man should bo able to 
say that he was preaching merely for 
the hire. ^ WhicJi desire occasion. 
No doubt his enemies eagerly sought 
opportunities of accusing him, and 
greatly wished for some plausible rea- 
son for charging him with that which 
would bo disgraceful and ruinous to 
his character. Or it may mean that 
they desired opportunity from the ex- 
ample bf Paul to justify themselves in 
their' course ; that they took wages 
from the church at Corinth largely, 
i and desired to he able to say that they 
i had his example. ^ That wherein 
they glory. Probably meaning that 
they boasted that they preached ifche 
gospel gratis ; that they received no- 
thing for their labours. Yet while 
they did this, it is not improbable that 
I they received presents of the Corin- 
{ thians, and under various pretences 
I contrived to get from them an ample 
I support, perhaps much more tlian 
I would have been a reasonable com- 
pensation. Men who profess to preach 
th^ gospel gratis, usually contrive in 
various ways to get more from the 
people than those who receive a regu- 
lar and stipulated compensation. By 
taxing pretty liberally their hospital- 
[ ity ; by accepting liberal presents ; by 
frequent proclamation of their self- 
denial and their poverty, they usually 
filch large amounts from the people. 
No people were ever louder in praise* 
of poverty, or in proclamation of their 
own self-denials than some orders of 
monks, and that when it might be 
said almost that the richest posses- 
sions of Europe were passing into 
their hands. At all events, Paul 
meant that these men should have no 
opportunity from his course to take 
any such advantage. He knew what 
he had a right to (1 Cor. ix.), but he 
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had not urged the right. He had re- 
ceived nothing from the church at 
Corinth, and ho meant to receive 
nothing. He had honestly preached 
the gospel to them without charge, 
and he meant still to do it, 1 Cor. ix. 
18. They should, therefore, have no 
opportunity from his conduct cither 
to accuse him of preaching for money, 
or of sheltering themselves under his 
example in pretending to preach for 
nothing when they were in fact ob- 
taining largo sums from the people. 

^ They may be found even as we. 
That they may bo compelled honestly 
to pursue such a course ns I do, and 
be found to be in fact what they pre- 
tend to be. The sense is, “ 1 mean 
so to act that if tlmy follow my ex- 
ample, or plead my authority, they 
may be found to lead an honest life ; 
and that if they boast on this subject, 
they shall boast strictly according to 
truth. There shall bo no trick ; no- 
thing underhanded or docei>tivc in ' 
what they do so far as my example 
can prevent it.” 

13. For such are false apostles. 
They have no claim to the apostolic 
office. They are deceivers. They 
pretend to be apostles ; but they have 
no divine commission from the Ile- 
deemer. Paul had thus far arguod 
the case without giving them an ex- 
plicit designation as deceivers. But 
here he says that men who had con- 
ducted thus ; who attempted to im- 
pose on the people ; who had brought 
another gospel, whatever pretencei 
they might have — and he was not dis- 
posed to deny that there was much 
that was plausible, — were really im- 
postors and tbe enemies of Christ. 

It is morally certain, from ver. 22, 
that these men were Jews; but why 
they had engaged in the work of 
preaching, or why they had gone to 
Corinth, cannot with certainty be 
determined. % Deceitful workers. 
Impostors. Men who practise various 




others. They were 
erelby* and fraudulent, and hypoeritl- 
It is probable that they were 
^eu who saw that £«eat advadtage 
lUight he taken of tw new religiorf 
"laen who saw the power which it had 
over the peo^, and who sawthecff^- 
lldenoe which the new converts were 
^iholioied to repose in their teachers ; 
perhaps men #ho had seen the disci- 
ples to the Christian faith commit all 
their property to the hands of the 
apostles, or who had heard of their 
» doing it (comp. Acts iv. 34, 35), and 
who supposed, that by pretending to 
be apostles also tl^y might come in 
for a share of this confidence, and 
avail themselves of this disposition to 
commit their property to their spirit- 
ual guides. To succeed, it was need- 
ful as far as possible to undermine the 
influence of the true apostles, and take 
their place in the confidence of the 
people. Thence they were “ deceitful 
(iiktot) workers,” full of trick, and cun- 
’ ning, and of plausible arts to impose 
on others. % Transforming them- 
setveSy (fee. Pretending to be apos- 
ties. Hypocritical and deceitful, they 
yet pretended to have been sent by 
j Christ. This is a direct charge of 
' hypocrisy. They knew they were dc- 
* coivers; and yet they assumed the high 
1 claims of apostles of the Son of God. 

14. And no marvel. And it is not 
1 wonderful, ver. 15. Since Satan 
1 himself is capable of appearing to bo 
! an angel of light, it is not to be 
I deemed strange that those who arc 
j in his service also should resemble 
; him, ^ For Satan himself is trans- 
I formed, due.* That is, he who is an 
apostate angel ; who is malignant 
and wicked ; who is the prince o/ 
evil, assumes the appearance of a 
holy angel. Paul assumes this as an 
indisputable and admitted truth, with- 
out attempting to prove it, and with- 
out referring to any particular in- 
9tAUoes. Probably he had in his eye 
cases where’ Satan put on false and 
delusive appearances for the purpose 
of deceiving, or where he assumed the 
appearance of great sanctity and re- 


verence for the authority of God. 
Such instances ^occurred in the temp- 
tation of our first parents (^Oen, in. I 
— 6}, and in the temptauon of the 
Satklir, Mat 1v.i The phrase an 
angel of ImhtiJ’ means a pure and 
holy angel, ^ght being the emblem of 
purity and holiness. Such are all 
the angels that dwell in heaven ; and 
the idea is, that Satan assumes such 
a form as to appear to be such an 
angel. Learn here, (1.) Ilis power. 
Ho can assume such an aspect as be 
pleases. He can dissemble and ap- 
pear to be eminently pious. He is 
the prince of duplicity as well as of 
wickedness ; and it is the i^nsumma- 
tion of bad power for an individual to 
be able to assume any character which 
he pleases. (2.) Ilis art. He is long 
practised in deceitful arts. For six 
thousand years he has been practising 
the art of delusion. And with him it 
is perfect. (3.) We are not to sup- 
poilr that all that appears to be piety I 
is piety. Some of the most plausible f 
appearances of piety are assumed by ; 
Satan and his ministers. None ever | 
professed a profonnder regard for tfie : 
authority of God than Satan did when ' 
he tempted the Saviour. And if the i 
prince of wickedness can appear to b<' ' 
an angel of light, wc are not to be j 
surprised if those who have the black- 
est hearts appear to be men of most 
eminent piety. (4.) We should be 
on our guard. We should not listen 
to suggestions merely because they 
appear to come from a pious man, nor 
because they seem to be prompted by 
a regard to the will of God. We may 
bo always sure that, if we are to be 
tempted, it will be by some one having 
a great appearance of virtue and re- 
ligion. (5. ) We are not to expect that 
Satan will appear to man to be as bad 
as he is. He never shows himself 
openly to be a spirit of pure wicked- 
ness ; or black and abominable in his 
character; or full of evil and hateful. | 
lie would thus defeat himself. It is 
for this reason that wicked men do 1 
not believe that there is such a being | 
as Satan. Though continually under | 
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y, IS itf no groftt thing 16 % Agpiin, tiOt 

if his ministers also be transformed think me a fool;^ if otherwise^ 
as the ministers of righteousness ; yet as a Yb^l ^ reeetTe me, th^ 1 
^hose end« shall ^he according to JW myself a Jittle. 
their works. , < ^ if That which I speak, I 

/, aPli.3«i9.^ %ch»a>ia.»H. 1 or, iufer. 


Ijis influence and “ led captive Ify him ll^onsider hovrmuch I have been pro- 
at Ms will,” yet they.nehhei^e him voked to this ; how neeessai^ it is to 
nor the chains which lead them, nor B/fy oharac|fr ; afhd dC^lDiot reject^and 
are they willing to holieve in the ex- despise me*^ because I am consi^alibiiid 
istence of the one or the other. to say that of myself i/^ich is feuall^ 

15. Therefore it is no great thing, regarded as foolish boasting. % That 
&c.^ It is not to be deemed surpris- I mag boast myself a little. Since 
ing. You are not to wonder if men others do it and are not rebuked, may 
of the basest, blackest character put I be pennitted to do it also ; see ver. 
on the appearance of the greatest 18, 10. There is something sarcastic 
sanctity, and even become eminent in the words “ a little.” The sense 
as professed preachers of righteous- is, “ Others arellallowed to boast a 
ness. ^Whosc end shall he, &c. great deal. Assuredly I may be 
Whose final destiny. Their doom in allowed to boast a little of what 1 
eternity shall not he according to have done.” 

their fair professions and plausible 17. Thapi which I speak. In 
pretences, for they cannot deceive praise of myself. ^ 1 speak it not 
God ; but shall be according to their after the Lord : see Note on 1 Cor. 
real character, and their works, vii. 12. The phrase hero may mean 
Their work is a work of deception, either, 1 do not speak this by inspira- 
and they shall be judged accordifig to tion or claiming to be inspired by the 
that. What revelations there will be Lord ; or more probably it may mean, 
in the day of judgment, when all im- •! do not speak this imitating the #x- 
postors shall bo unmasked, and when ample of the Lord Jesus or strictly 
I all hypocrites and deceivers shall bo as becomes Ins follower. lie was 
j seen in their true colours ! And how eminently modest, and never vaunted 
: desirable is it that there should be or boasted. And Paul probably 
I such a day to disclose all beings in ino.ins to say, “ I do not in this pro- 
j their true character, and ron ever to fess to follow him entirely. I admit 
j remove imposture and delusion from that it is a departure from his pure 
i the universe ! example in this respect. But circum- 

i IQ. 1 say again. I repeat it. Ho stances have compelled ino ; and much 
i refers to what he had said in ver. 1. as I would prefer another strain ol 
The sense is, “ I have said much re- remark, and sensible as J am in gon- 
specting myself which may seem to eral of the folly of boa.sting, yet a ro- 
be foolish. I admit that to boast in gard to my apostolic office and autho- 
this manner of one’s own self in gen- rity urges mo to this course.” 
i eral is folly. But circumstances Bloomfield supposes that the apostle 
compel me to it. And I entreat you is not speaking seriously, but that he 
to look at those circumstandbs and slias an allusion to their view of what 
not regard me as a fool for doing it.” he was saying. “ Be it so, if you 
^ Jf otherwise. If you think other- think that what 1 speak, I speak net 
wise. If I cannot obtain this of you as I profess to do according to th(‘ 
that you will not regard me as acting Lord, or with a view to subserve the 
prudently and wisely. If you wiU purposes of his religion, but as it were 
think me foolish, still 1 am constrained in folly, in the confidence of boasting, 
to make these remarks in vindication yet permit me to do it notwithstand- 
of myself. Yet as a fool receive ing, sipce you allow others to do it.” 
me. Marg. "Suffer;” see ver. I. It is not easy to settle which is the 
Bear with me as you do with others, true sense of the passage. I see no i 
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speak not aftea <tlie Lord, but 19 For ye suffer fools gladly, 
•c^ it were foolishly, in .this confi- seeing yourselves are wise. 
denceJ^ of boasting. . ^ 20 For ye suffer, if a man bring 

18 Seeing « that riiany glsry^ you into bondage, if a man devour ' 
jafter the flesh, I will glory also. ‘ youy if a man fake of yoUy if a man 

g 1 C o.7.12. , ‘ft Chiltp.9.4. ' ^ . e Ph.J.3,4 ; I Co.4.10. 

ooQCluaivo evidence against either, so profoundly wise as easily to see 
Bu| the form^ seoins to me to Who ar*fooj^ '¥ou have great power 
most in accordance with t|te scope §t of discernment in this, and have found 
tile Wi^ie. Paul admitted that what out that I am a 4fool, and also that 
he said was noi, in exact accordance other boasters are fools. Yet know- 
with the spirit of the Lord Jesus ; and ing this, you bear patiently with such ! 
in admitting this he designed pro- fools ; have admitted them to your 

b&bly to administer a delicate hint favour and friendship, and I may j 

,that all their boasting was a wide do- come in among the rest of the fools, i 
parture from that spirit. ^ As it and partake also of your favours.” i 
were foolishly. As in folly. It is to They had borne with the false 1 

be admitted that td '^oast is in gen- apostles who had boasted of their en- i 

eral foolish ; and I admit that my dowments, and yet they claimed to bo 
language is open to this general eminent for wisdom and discernment. 

I charge. ^ In this confidence of boast- 20. For ye suffer, Ac. You bear 
I vng. In confident boastihftg. I speak patiently with men who impose on 
I confidently and I admit in the spirit you in every way, and who aro con- f 
1 of boasting. stantly defrauding you, though you 

I 18. Seeing that mmiy glory, Ac. profess to be so wise, and you may 
The false teachers in Corinth. They bear with me a little, though I have 
boasted of their birth, rank, natural no such intention. Seriously, if you | 
endowments, eloquence, Ac. :6eover. bearwithboasterswho intend to delude j 
23. Comp. Phil. iii. 3, 4. ^ / wilt and deceive you in various ways, you ' 
glory also. I also will boast of my may bear with one who comes to you 
endowments, which though somewhat with no such intention, hut with an [ 
different yet pertain in the main to honest purpose to do good. ^ If a ' 
flesh also; see ver. 23, seq. His man bnng you into bondage (*ar«- ( 
endowments in the flesh, or what he IfvXoT). If a man, or if any one (e? 
had to boast of pertaining to the rtf') make a slave of you, or reduce 
flesh, related not so much to birth you to servitude. The idea is, doabt> 
and rank, though not inferior to them less, that the false teachers set up a 
in these, but to what the flesh had lordship over their consciences ; de- 
endured— to stripes and imprison- stroyed their freedom of opinion ; and 
ments, and hanger and peril. This is made them subservient to their will, 
an exceedingly delicate and happy They really took away their Christiau 
turn given to the whole subject. freedom as much as if they had been 
19. For ye suffer fools gladly, slaves. In what way this was done 
Yon tolerate or endure those who are is unknown. It may be that they 
really fools. This Is perhai^s, says imposed on them rites and forms, 
Dr. Bloomfield, the most saroastio' commanded expensive and Inoon- 
sentence ever penned by the apostle voniont ceremonies, and required 
Paul. Its sense is, You profess to arduous services merely at their own 
be wondrous wise. And yet you who will. A false religion always makes 
are so wise a people, freely tolerate slaves. It is only true Christianity 
those who are foolish in their boast- that leaves perfect freedom. AU 
In* ; who proclaim their own merits heathens are slaves to their priests ; 
aiMWttainments. You may allow me, all fanatics are slaves to some fana- 
therefore, to come in for my yhare, tical leader ; ail those who embrace 
and boast alto, and thus obtain your error are slaves to those who claim to 
favour.” Or it may mean, ** You are be their guides. The papist every- 
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exalt himself, if a man smite you 21 I speak as concerning re- 
ou the face. proach, as though we had been 

where is the slave of the priest, and^ tians.* I’aul «ays that as they bore 
the despotism there is as grout as in this yery potently, tiicy n;iight allow 
any region of servitude whatever, him io make some remarks about 
% Jf a man devour you. Th^, is himself in 'self>c,ommcndation. 
exceedingly sarcastic. The idea' is, ^\ . I gpeak as concerning reproach, 

“ Though you are so yet you in I ^eak of disgrace. Tl*at as, says 

fact tolerate men who impose on you K<^'nmulleF,'f?‘ 1 speak of your dis« 

— no matter though they eat you up, grace, or, as others prefer it, oJf the 
or consume all that you have. By disgrace of the false apostles.” l)od- 
their e.xorbitant demands they would dridge regards it as a<piostiou. “ Do 
I c<. iisume all you have — or, as we 1 speak this by way of dishonour, 
would say, eat you out of house and from an envious desire to derogate 
I home.” All this they took patiently ; from my superiors so ns to bring 

I and freely gave all that they de- them down to iny own level But 

mandod. False teachers arc always to ino it seems that I’aul refers to 
rapacious. They seek the property, what ho had been Admitting respect- 
not the .loitTs of those to whom they ing himselt— to wh.at lu' had evinced 
minister. Not satisfied with a main- in rudciioss of speech {yvr. t>), and to 
totia>icu, they trim to obtain all, and his not having urged his claims to the 
their [..aos are formed to secure as support which an aposLlc had a right 
much as possible of those to whom to receive — to things, in short, which 1 
they minister. If a man take of they esteemed to be disgraceful or \ 
you. If he take and seize upon your reproachful. And his idea, it seems \ 
possessions. If he* comes and takes to me, is this : “ 1 have been speak- ' 
what ho pleases and bears it away as ing of reproach or disgrace as if I 
his own. ^ If d man exalt himself, was wc.ak, i. e. as if 1 was disposed to 
If he set himself up as a ruler and admit as true all that has been said 
claim submission. No matter how of mo us reproachful or disgraceful ; 
arrogant his claims, yet you are all Aiat has been said of my want ot 
It ady to bear with him. You might qualifications for the office, of my want 
then bear with me in the very of talent, or elevated rank, or honour- 
moderate demands which I make on able birth, &c. I have not pressed 
your obedience and confidence. ^ my claims, but have been reasoning 
a man smite you on the face. The as if all this were true — as if all that 
word here rendered “ smite ” was honourable in birth and elevated 

means properly to skin, to flay ; but in rank belonged to them— -all that is 
in the New Testament it means to mean and unworthy pertained to me. 
beat, to scourge — especially so as to But it is not so. Whatever have 
take off the skin ; Mat. xxi. 35 ; Mark I have. Whatever they can boast of, 
xii. 3, 5. The idea here is, if any one I can boast of in a more eminent de- 
treats you with contumely and scorn greo. Whatever advantage there is 

since there can be no higher ex- in birth is mine ; and I can tell of 

prossion of it than to smite a man on toils, and trials, and sufferings in the 
the face ; Mat. xxvi. 67. It is n“t to apostolic office which far surpass 
be supposed that this occurred literally theirs.” Paul proceeds, therefore, to 
among the Corinthians-; but the idea a full statement of his advantages of 
is, that the false teachers really birth and of his labours in the cause 
treated them with as little respect as of the Kodeemer. f As though^ we 
if they smote them on the face. In had been weak. Aa if I bad no claims 
what way this was done is unknown ; to urge ; as if I had no just caiua of ' , 
but probablyit was by their domineer- boldness, but must submit io this ro^ I 
ing manners, and the little respect proach. f Jffowbett(Si). But. The / 
which they showed for the opinions sense is, if any one is disposed^to 
I and feelings of the Corinthian’ Chris- boast, I am ready for him. I can 1 
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Howbeit whereinsoeyer any 
18 bold, (I speak foolishly,) I am 
bold also. 

22 Are they Hebrews ? so am I. 

tell also of things that have as high 
claims to ooniidcnoe as they can. If 
they are disposed to go into a com- 
parison Oik the points which qualify a 
man for the office of an^apostle, f am 
rea^ to compaj^e myself with them. 

Whereinsoever (h »). In what. 
Whatever they have to boast of I am 
prepared also to show that 1 am equal 
to them. Be it pertaining to birth, 
rank, education, labours, they will 
find that 1 do not shrink from the 
comparison. ^ Any is hold {n; 
roXfA^'). Any oTie dares to boast ; any 
one is bold. % I speak foolishly. 
Remember now that 1 speak as a fool. 
I have been charged with this folly. 
Just now keep that in mind ; and do 
not forget that it is only a fool who is 
speaking. Just recollect that I have 
no claims to public confidence ; that I 
am destitute of all pretensions to the 
apostolic office ; that I am given to a 
vain parade and ostentation, and lo 
; boasting of what does not belong to 
! me, and when you recollect this let 
: me tell my story. The whole passage 
! is ironical in the highest degree. 

The sense is, “ It is doubtless all 
I nonsense and folly for a man to boast 
j who has only the qualifications which 
j I have. But there is a great deal of 
wisdom in their boasting who have so 
; much more elevated endowments for 
' the apostolic office." ^ I am hold 
j aiso. ] can meet them on their own 
ground, and speak of qualifications 
not inferior to theirs. 

22. Are they Hehrem ? This 
proves that the persons who had made 
the difficulty in Corinth were those 
who were of Hebrew extraction, 
though it may be that they had been 
bom in Greece and had been educated 
in the Grecian philosophy and art of 
rhetoric. It is also clear that they 
prided themselves on being Jews— on 
uving a connection with the people 
iind land from whence the religion 
which the Corinthian church now 
professed had emanated. Indications 
are apparent everywhere in the New 


Are they Israelites ? so am I. Are 
they the seed of Abraham? so 
am I. 

23 Are they ministers of Christ ? 


Testament oPthe superiority which 
th^ Jewish converts to Christianity 
claimed over those converted from 
among th» heathen. Their boast 
would probably be that they were the 
descendants of the patriarchs ; that 
the land of the prophets was theirs ; 
that they spake the language in which 
the oracles of God were given ; that 
the true religion had proceeded from 
them, <fec. So am I. I have as 
high claims' as any of them to distinc- 
tion on this head. Paul had all their 
advantages of birth. He was an 
Israelite ; of the honoured tribe of 
Benjamin ; a IMiarisee, circumcised 
at the usual time (Phil. iii. 5), and 
educated in the host manner at the 
feet of one of their most eminent 
teachers ; Acts xxii. 3. ^ Are they 
Israelites? Another name, signifying 
substantially the same thing. The 
only difference is, that the word 
“ Hebrew " signified properly one who 
was ffoiii beyond (■'“sy from to 
pass, to pass over — hence a]>plied to 
Abraham, because he had come from 
a foreign land ; and the word denoted 
properly a foreigner — a man from the 
land or country beyond, “‘sy) the 
Eu[>hrate8. The name Israelite de- 
noted properly one descended from 
Israel or Jacob, and the diftbrence 
between them was, that the name 
Israelite, being a patronymic derived 
froni one of the founders of thoir 
nation, was in use among themselves; 
the name Hebrew was applied by the 
Canaanite to them as having come 
from beyond the river, and was the 
cur|pnt name among foreign tribes 
and nations. See Gesenius's Lexicon 
on the word (•'-'sj) Hebrew. Paul in 
the passage before us means to say 
that he had as good a claim to tho 
honour of being a native bom descen- 
dant of Israel as could be by 

any of them. Are they ike seed of 
Abraham f Do they boast that they 
are descended from Abraham? This 
with all the Jews was regarded as a 
distinguished honour (see Mat. iii. 0; 
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(I speak as a fool) I am more ; in 
labours « more abundant, in stripes 
** above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft. 

a 1 Co.15.10. b Ac.S.lGi 20.23; 2MI. 
e 1 Co. 15.30,32. 


24 Of the Jews live times m- 
ceived I forty stripes save one. 

25 Thrice was I beaten « with 
rods, once was I / stoned, thrice 


d De. 25.3. 


/Ac.14.19. 


! Ac. 16.22. 


John viii, 30), and no doubt the false 
teachers in Corinth boasted of it as 
eminently qualifying them to engage 
in the work of the ministry. So 
am /. Paul had the same qualifica- 
tion. He was a Jew also by birth, 
lie was of the tribe of Beniamin ; 
Phil. iii. 5. 

23. Are they winisters of Christ ? 
Though Jews by birth yet they claim- 
ed to be the ministers of the Messiah. 
^ / speak as a fool. As if ho had said, 

“ Bear in mind, in wliat I am now 
about to say, that he who speaks is 
accused of being a fool in boasting. 
Let it not bo deemed improper that 
I should act in this character, and 
since you regard me as such, let me 
speak like a fool.” His frequent re- | 
minding them of this charge was emi • 
nently fitted to humble thorn that they 
had ever made it, especially when they ; 
were reminded by an enumeration of . 
his trials, of the character of the man ! 
against whom the charge was brought. 

*Ij I am more. Paul was not dispo.sed 
to deny that they were true ministers 
of Christ. But he liad higher claims 
to the ofiice than they had. He had 
been called to it in a more remark- 
able manner, and he had shown by 
his labours and trials that ho had 
more of the true spirit of a minister 
of the Lord Jesus than they had. 
He therefore goes into detail to show 
what he had endured in endeavouring 
to diffuse the knowledge of the Sa- 
viour ; trials which he h.ad borne 
probably while they had been dwelling 
in comparative ease, and in a comfor- 
table maimer, free from suffering and 
persecution. ^ In Iccboura more 
abundant. In the kind of labour 
necessary in propagating the gospel. 
Probably he had now been engaged 
in the work a much longer time than 
they had, and had been far more in- 
defatigable in it. 1[ /« stripes. In 
receiving stripes ; i. e., I have been 
more- frequently scourged ; ver. 24. 


This was a proof of -his being a min- 
ister of Christ, because eminent dc- 
votedness be him at that time, of 
necessity subjected a man to frequent 
scourging. The ministry is duo of 
the very few places, perhaps it stands 
alone in this, where it is proof of pe- 
culiar qualification for office that a 
man has been treated with all manner 
of contumely, and has oven been often 
publicly whipped. What other office 
admits such a (pialification as this t 
^ Above measure. K.Kceodingly , far 
exceeding them. He had received 
far more than tlu'y had, and he 
judged, therefore, that this was one 
evidence that ho had hoeii called to 
the ministry. Ju prisons more fre~ 
(fuent. Luke, in tlio Acts of the 
Apostles, mentions only one imprison- 
ment of Paul bolbre the time when 
this epistle was written. That was 
at Philippi with Silas, Acts xvi. 23, 
seq. But we are to remembor that 
many things wore omitted by Luke. 
Ho does not profes.s to give an account 
of all that happened to Paul ; and an 
oniishion is nut a contradiction. For 
any thing that Luke says, Paul may 
have been imprisoned often. Ho men- 
tions his having been in prison onco ; 
he does not deny that Iio liad been in 
prison many times besides ; see on 
ver. 24. deaths oft. This is, 

exposed to death; op Hutl'ering pain 
equal to death ; see on chap. i. 9. No 
one familiar with the history of Paul 
can doubt that he was often in danger 
of death. 

*24. Of the Jews, &c. On this verse 
and the following verse it' is of impor- 
tance to make a few remarks preli- 
minary to the explanation of the 
phrases. (1.) It is admitted that the 
particulars here referred to cannot 
bo extracted out of the Acts of the 
Apostles. A few can be identified, 
but there are many more trials refer- 
red to here than are specified there. 
(2.) This proves that this epistle was 
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not framed from the history, but that’ 
they are written independently of one 
another. — Paley. (3.) Yet they are 
not inconsistent one with the other. 
For there is no article in the enu- 
meration here which is contradicted 
by the history, and the history, though 
eilent with respect to many of these 
transactions, has left space enough to 
suppose that they may have occurred. 

(a) There is no confradteiton between 
the accounts. Where it is said by 
Paul that he was thrice beaten with 
rods, though in the Acts but 

ing is mentioned ..vA+jtlere is no con- 
AaOliJlion. It is onlytho omission to 
record all that occurred to Paul. But 
had the history, says Paley, contained 
an account of four beatings with rods, 
while Paul mentions hero but threcy 
there would hare been a contradic- 
tion. And so of the other particulars. 

(b) Though the Acts of the Apostles 
be silent concerning many of the 
instances referred to, yet that silence 
may be accounted for on the plan and 
design of the history. The date of 
the epistle synchronizes with the be- 
ginning of the twentieth chapter of 
the Acts. The part, therefore, which 
precedes the twentieth chapter is the 
only place in which can be ibund any 
notice of the transactions to which 
Paul hero refers. And it is evident 
fi*om the Acts that the author of that 
history was not with Paul until his 
departure from Troas, as related in 
chap. xvi. 10 ; see Note on that place. 
From that time Luke attended Paul 
in his travels. From that period to 
the time when this epistle was written 
occupies but four chapters of the his- 
tory, and it is here if anywhere that 
we are to look for the minute account 
of the life of Paul. But here much 
may have occurred to Paul before 
Luke joined, him. And as it' was tlie 
design of Luke to give an account of 
Paul mainly after he had joined him, 
it is not to be wondered at that many 
thin^ may have been omitted of his 
previous life, (c) The period of time 
after the conversion of Paul to the 
iime when Luke joined him at Troas . 
is very succinctly given. That period 
embraced sixteen years, and is com- 
prised in a few chapters. Yet in that 
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time Paul was constantly travelling 
He went to Arabia, returned to Da- 
mascus, went to Jerusalem, and ther 
to Tarsus, and from Tarsus to Anti- 
och, and thence to Cyprus, and then 
through Asia Minor, <kc. In this 
time he must have made many voy 
ages, and been exposed to manj 
perils: Yet all this is comprised ir 
a few chapters, and a considerable 
portion of them is occupied with ar 
account of public discourses. In thai 
period o«ixtAen .vears, therefore 
there was ample opportunity for all' 
the occurrences which are here refer- 
red to by Paul ; see Paley’s ITor» 
Paulinre on 2 Cor. No. ix. (d) I 
may add, that from the account which 
follows the time when l-uke joined 
him at Troas (from Acts xvi. 10), it 
is altogether probable that he had 
endured much before. After that 
time there is mention of just such 
transactions of scourging, stoning,&c., 
as are here specified, and it is alto- 
gether probable that he had been 
called to suffer them before. When 
Paul says “ of the Jews,'* &c., he re- 
fers to this because this was a Jewish 
mode of punishment. It was usual 
with them to inflict but thirty-nine 
blows. The Gentiles were not limited 
by law in the number which they in- 
flicted. % Five times. This was doubt- 
less in' their synagogues and before 
their courts of justice. They had not 
the power of capital punishment, hut 
they had the power of inflicting minor 
punishments. And though the in- 
stances are not specified by Luke in 
the Acts, yet the statement here by 
Paul has every degree of probability. 
We know that he often preached in 
their synagogues (Acts ix. 20 ; xiii. 6, 
14, 15 ; xiv. 1 ; xvii. 17; xviii. 4); 
and nothing is more probable than 
that they would be enraged against 
him, and would vent their malice in 
every way possible. They regarded 
him as an apostate, and a ringleader 
of the Nazarenes, and they would not 
fail to inflict on him the severest pun- 
ishment which they were permitted 
to inflict. If Forty stripes save one. 
The word stripes does not occur in 
the original, but is necessarily under- 
stood. The law of Moses ( Deut. xxv. 
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I suffered shipwreck, a night « and 
a day I have heen in the deep ; 

a Ac^xxvii. 

3) expressly limited the number of 
stripes that might bo inflicted to 
forty. In no case might this number 
be exceeded. This v?as a humane 
provision, and one that was not found 
among the buathen, who inflicted any 
number of blows at discretion. Un- 
happily it is not observed among pro- 
fessedly Christian nations where the 
practice of whipping prevails, and j 
particularly in slave countries, where 
the master inflicts any number of 
blows at his pleasure. In practice 
among the Hebrews, the number of 
blows inflicj|jgd was in fact limited to 
thirty-nine^est by any accident in 
counting, the criminal should receive 
more than the number prescribed in 
the law. There was another reason 
still for limiting it to thirty -nine. 
They usually made use of a scourge 
with three thongs, and this was struck 
thirteen times That it was usual to 
inflict but thirty-nino lashes is appar- 


26 In journey ings often, tn 
perils of waters, in perils of rob- 

Gentiles, and also of the Jews with 
their rulers, to use them despiteful ly 
and to stone them, but they were 
I aware of it, and fled to Lystra and 
j Dorbe.” “ Now,” Paley remarks, 
“ h.ad the assault' l>een completed ; 
had the history related that a stone 
was thrown, as it relates tliat pre- 
parations were made both by Jews 
and Gentiles to stone Paul and his 
companions ; or even had tho account 
of this transaction stopped without 
going on to inform us tliat Paul and 
his companions wore awaro of their 
danger and fled, a contradiction be- 
tween the liistory and the epistle 
would have ensued. Truth is neces- 
sarily consistent; but it is scarcely 
possible that independent accounts, 
not having truth to guide them, should 
thus advance to the very brink of con- 
tradiction without falling into it.” 

Thrice I suffered shipwreck. On 
what occasions, or where, is now un- 


entfrom Josephus, Ant. book iv. chap, 
viii. ^21. 

25. Thrice was I beaten with rods. 
In the Acts of the Apostles there is 
mention made of his being beaten in 
this manner but once before the time 
when this epistle was written. That 
occurred at Philippi ; Acts xvi. 22, 
23, But there is no reason to doubt 
that it was more frequently done. 
This was a frequent mode of punish- 
ment among the ancient nations, and 
as Paul was often persecuted, he 
would be naturally subjected to this 
shameful punishment, Once I was 
stoned. This was the usual mode of 
punishment among the Jows for blas- 
phemy. The instance referred to here 
oeeurred at Lystra ; Acts xiv. 1 9. 
Paley (Uorae Paulin pb) has remarked 
that this, when confronted with the 
history, fhmished the nearest ap- 
proach to a contradiction without a 
contradiction being actually incurred, 
that he ever had met with . T he hi story 
(Acts xiv. 19) contains but one account 
of his being actually stoned. But 
prior to this (Acts xiv. 5), it mentions 
that “an assault was made both of the 


knoM'n, as these instances are not re- 
ferred to ill tho Acts of the Apostles. 
Tho instance of shipwreck recorded 
there (chap, xxvii.), which occurred 
when on his way to Romo, happened 
a/ter this epistle was written, and 
should not be supposed to be one of 
the instances referred to here. Paul 
made many voyages in going from 
Jerusalem to Tarsus, .and to Antioch, 
and to various parts of Asia Minor, 
and to Cyprus; and shipwrecks in 
those seas were by no means such 
unusual occurrences as to render this 
account improbable. ^ A night and 
a day. Ac. The word here used 
denotes a complete na- 
tural day, or twenty-four hours. ^ In 
th*e deep. To what this refers wo do 
not now certainly know. It is pro- 
bable, however, that Paul refers to 
some period when, having been ship- 
wrecked, he was saved by supporting 
himself on a plank or fragment of the 
vessel until he obtained relief. Such 
a situation is one of great peril, and 
he mentions it, therefbre, among the 
trials which he had endured. The 
supposition of some commentators 
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bera, m perils « by own 27 In weariness and painfulness, 

countymen, in perils by the hea- in watchings ^ often, in hunger « 
then, in peaids in the city, in perils and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, and nakedness. 
in perils among false brethren ; 28 Besides those things that 

a Ac.14.5. & Ac.20.31. C 1 Cor.4.11. 

that ho Spent his Jiime on some rock than he can bear to have his confi- 
in the deep ; or of others that this dence abused, and to be subjected to 

means some deep dungeon ; or of the action and the arts of spies upon 

others that he was swallowed by a his conduct. Who these were he has 
whale, like Jonah, shows the extent not informed us. lie mentions it as 

to which the fancy is often indulged the chief trial to which he had been 

in interpreting the Bible. exposed, that he had mot those who 

i 2^. Injourncyinns often. Of course pretended to be his friends, and who 
subject to the fatigue, toil, and dan- yet had sought every possible oppor- 
ger which such a mode of life involves, tunity to expose and destroy him. 

% In perils of waters. In danger of Perhaps he has here a dplicate refer- 
losing my life at sea, or by floods, or once to the danger which he appre- ' 
by crossing streams, f Of robbers, hended from the false brethren in the 
Many of. the countries, especially church at Corinth. 

Arabia, through which ho travelled, 27. In weariness. Resulting from 
were then infested, as they arc now, travelling, exposure, labour, and want, 
with robbers. It is not impossible or The word Ko^at (from xoittu, to beat, 
improbable that ho was often attacked to cut) means, properly, wailing and 
and Ids life endangered. It is still grief, accompanied with beating the 
unsafe to travelln many of the places breast. Ilenco the word, means toil, 
through which ho travelled. If By labour, wearisome effort. And 
mine own countrymen. The Jews, painfidness . This word is a 

They often scourged him ; laid wait stronger term than tho former. It 
for him and were ready to put him to implies painful effort ; labour pro- 
death. They had deep enmity against ducing sorrow, and in tho New Testa- i 
him as an apostate, and ho was in ment is uniformly connected with the 
constant danger of being put to death word rendered “ weariness” (1 Thess. 
by them, By the heathen. By ii. 9 ; 2 Thess. iii. 8), rendered in both 
those who had not the true religion. tJiose places “ travail.” ^ .In watch- 
Several instances of hi.s danger from ings often. In loss of sleep, arising 
this quarter are mentioned in the from abundant toils and from danger; 
Acts. % In the city. In cities, as in see Note on chap. vi. £>. ^ In hunger 
Derbc, Lystra, Philippi, Jerusalem, and thirst. From travelling among 
Ephesus, «kc. ^ In the wilderness, strangers, and being dependent on 
In the desert, where he would be ex- them and on his own personal labours ; 
posed to ambushes, or to wild beasts, see Note, 1 Cor. iv. 11. ^ In fastings 
or to hunger and want. Instances of often. Either voluntary or involun- 
this are not recorded in the Acts, but tary ; see Note on chap. vi. 6. ^ In 
no one can doubt that they occurrdd. cold and nakedness; see Note, 1 Cor. 
The idea here is, that he had met iv. 11. 

with constant danger wherever he 28. Besides those things that are 
was, whether in the busy hauiits of without. In addition to these external 
men or in the solitude and loneliness trials, these trials pertaining to the 
of the desert. In the sea ; see ver. body, I have mental trials and an- 
25, ^ Among false brethren. This xieties resulting from the necessary 
was the crowning danger and trial to care of all the churches. But on the 
/ Paul, as ii is to all others. A man meaning of these words commentators 
can better bear danger by land and I are not agreed. Rosenmuller sup- 
among robbers and in deserts, 'poses that the phrase ** besides 
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are without, that which cometh 29 Who * is weak, and I am 
upon me daily, the care « of all the not weak? who is offended, and I 
churches. burn not ? 

a Af.l3.3C,40. b I Co.9.2a. 


those things that come from other 
sources,” “that I may omit other 
things.” Beza, Erasmus, Rlooinfield, 
and some others suppose that the pass- 
age means those things out of the 
i*egular routine of his office. Dod- 
dridge, “besides foreign affairs.” Pro- 
bably the sense is, “ Apart from the 
things beside” <r&Jv <ra^iKTos); 

“not to mention other matters ; or if 
other matters should be laid aside, 
there is this continually rushing 
anxiety arising from the care of all 
the church%fc” That is, this would 
bo enough in itself. Laying aside all 
that arises from hunger, thirst, cold, ' 
Ac., this continual care occupies my 
mind" and weighs upon my heart. 
^ That which cometh upon me daifp. 
There is great force in the original , 
here. The phrase rendered “ that j 
which cometh upon mo” means pro- j 
perly, “that wdiich rushes upon me.” j 
The word (l^ttriKTrartt) moans properly , 
a concourse, a crowd, hence a tumult ; 
and the idea here is, that these cares ’ 
rushed upon him, or jiressed upon him | 
like a crowd of men or a mob that i 
bore all before it. This is one of' 
Paul’s most energetic expressions, and ! 
denotes the incessant anxiety of mind 
to which he was subject. ^ The care 
of all the churches. The care of the 
numerous churches which lie had es- 
tablished, and which needed his con- 
stant supervision. They were young; 
many of them were feeble ; many were 
made up of heterogeneous matcriahs ; 
many composed of Jews and Gentiles 
mingled together, with conflicting 
prejudices, habits, preferences ; many 
of them were composed of those who 
had been^ gatherexl ftom the lowest 
ranks ofiife ; and questions would be 
oonaiantly occurring relating to their 
order and discipline in which Paul 
woaid feel a deep interest, and which 
would naturally bo referred to him for 
decision. Besides this, they had many 
trials. They were persecuted, and 
would suffer much. In their suffer- 
ings Paul would feel deep sympathy. 


and would desire, as far as possible, 
to afford them relief. In addition to 
the churches which he had planted, 
he would feel an interest in all others, 
and doubtless many cases would be 
referred to him as an eminont apostle 
for counsel and advice. No wonder 
that all this came rushing on him like 
a tnmnlluous assembly ready to over- 
power liim. 

20. Who is loeaJc, <tc. I sympathize 
with all. 1 fe^jj w’horo others feel, 
and their sorrow^l excite deep sympa- 
thetic emotions in my bo.som. Like a 
tender and compassionate friend I am 
affected wlieu I see others in circum- 
stances of (listress. ’fhe word weak 
liere may refer to any want of strength, 
any intirmity or feebleness arising 
cither from body or miml. It may 
include all wIjo were fe<.*blo by per- 
secution or by disease ; or it may refer 
to the weak in faith and doubtful about 
their duty (see 1 (’or. ix. 22), and to 
those who were bunlened with mental 
sorrows. 'J’lie idea is, that Paul had 
a deep sympathy in all who needed 
such sympathy from any cause. And 
the statement hero shows the depth of 
feeling of this great apostle ; and 
shows what should bo the feeling of 
every pastor; sec Note on Horn. xii. 
15. ^1 And } am not weak ? I share 
his feelings and sympathize with iiim. 

If he .suffers, I suffer. Bloomfield 
supposes that Paul means that in fhe 
case of those who were weak in the 
faith he accommodated himself to their 
weakness and thus became all things 
to all men; see my Note on 1 Cor. 
ix. 22. But it sdfems to me probable 
that he uses the phrase here in a more 
general sense, as denoting that he > 

I sympathized with those who were weak 
and feeble in all their circumstances. 

I If Who is offended (a’xaviaX/^traj). I 
Who is scandalized. The word means 
properly to cause to stumble and fall; 
hence to be a stumbling-block to any I 
one •, to give ov o?fe\\co to any \ 

one. The idea here seems to 1 
I “who is liable to be led astray,; wlwii'' | 
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30 If I must nee^B I will 
^l.ory of the thingje which concern 

mine infirmities. 

31 The and Father of 

acliap.12.5,9,10. iGa.1.3. 


has temptations and trials that are 
likely to lead him to sin or to cause 
him to fall, and I do not burn with 
impatience to restore him, or with in- 
dignation against the tempter?” In 
all such cases Paul deeply sympathized 
with them, and was prompt to aid 
them. ^ And I bum not ? That is, 
with anger or with great agitation of 
mind at learning that any one had 
fallen into sin. This may either mean 
that he would burn with indignation 
against those who had led them into 
sin, or be deeply excited in view of 
the disgrace wbich would be thus 
I brought on the Christian cause. In 
1 either case it means that his mind 
I would be in a glow of emotion ; he 
! would feel deeply ; he could not look 
u^on such things with indifference or 
without being deeply agitated. With 
all ho sympathized ; and the condition 
of all, whether in a state of foeblo 
faith, or feeble body, or falling into 
sin, excited the deepest emotions in 
his mind. The truth here taught is, 
that Paul felt a deep sympathy for all 
others who bore the Christian name, 
and this sympathy for others greatly 
increased the cares and toils of the 
apostolic office which he sustained. 
But having given this exposition, can- 
dour compels me to acknowledge that 
the whole verse may mean, “ Who is 
feeble in the faith in regard to certain 
observances and rites and customs (1 
Cor. ix.,22), and I do not also evince 
the same ? I do not rouse their pre- 
judices, or wound their feelings, or 
alarm them. On the other hand, v^ho 
is scandalized, or led into sin by the 
example of others in regard to such 
custom ; who is led by the example 
of others into transgression, and I do 
not burn with indignation ?” In 
cither case, however, the general sense 
is, that be sympathized with all others. 

, 30. If I must needs glory. It is 
j^nleasant for mo to boast,* but cir- 
l^l^tanoes have compelled me. But 
Wm compelled, I will not boast 


, [A.D. 00. 

our Lord Jesus Christ, which « is 
blessed for evennore, knoweth ^ 
that I lie not. 

32 In Damascus < the governor 

e Ro.d.5. d 1 Th.2.d. $ Ac.9.24,25. 

of my rank, or talents, but of that 
which is regarded by some as an in- 
firmity. % Mine infirmities. Greek, 

** The things of my weakness.” The 
word here used is derived from the 
same word which is rendered weak,” 
in vcr. 29. He intends doubtless to 
refer here to what had preceded in his 
enumeration of the trials which he had 
endured. Ho had spoken of sufferings. 
He had endured much. He had also 
spoken of that tenderness of feeling 
which prompted him to |i^pathize so 
deeply when others suffered. lie ad- 
mitted that he often wept, and trem- j 
bled, and glowed with strong feelings 
on occasions which perhaps to many 
would not seem to call for such strong 
emotions, and which they might be 
disposed to set down as a weakness or 
infirmity. This might especially be 
the case among the Greeks, where 
many philosophers, as the Stoics, were 
disposed to regard all sympathetic 
feeling, and all sensitiveness to suffer- 
ing as an infirmity. But Paul admit- 
ted that he was disposed to glory in 
this alone. He gloried that he had 
suffered so much ; that he had endured 
so many trials on account of Chris- 
tianity, and that he had a mind that 
was c.ipablo of feeling for others and 
of entering into their sorrows and 
trials. Well might ho do this, fiwr 
there is no more lovely feature in the 
mind of a virtuous man, and there is 
no more lovely influence of Christian- 
ity than this, that it teaches us. to 
“ bear a brother’s woes,” and to sym- 
pathize in all the sorrows and joys of 
others. Philosophy and infidelity may 
be dissocial, clseerless, coldid but it is 
not so with Christianity. P|;iliDs»|diy 
may snap asdnder all the cords' 
bind us to the living world, but Qiitia- 
tianity strengthens these cords ; cold 
and cheerless atheism and so^ficism 
may teach us to look with ijg^ic oncem 
on a suffering world, but 
of Christianity that it us to 

feel an interest in the wiiil vi oe of 
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under Aretas the king kept the t garrison, dei^rous to apprehend 
city of the Damascenes with a me: , 

the obscurest man that lives, to rejoice ’Note, Acts ix. 2. The transaction 
in his joy, and to weep in his sorrows, here referred to is also related by 

31. The God and Father, Paul jLuko (Acts ix. 24, 25), though With- 
was accustomed to make solemn ap- out mentioning the name of the king, 
peals to God for the truth of what he or referring to the fact that the 
said, especially when it was likely to governor kept the city with a garrison, 
be called in question; see ver. 10; ^ The governor. Greek, • 

comp. Rom. ix. 1. The solemn ap- TAc properly a ruler of the 

peal which he here makes to God is people, a prefect, a ruler, a chief, 
made in view of what he had just said Who he was is unknown, though he 
of his sufferings, not of what follows — was evidently some officer under the 
for there was nothing in the occurrence king. It is not improbable that he 
at Damascus that demanded so solemn was a Jew, or at any rate ho was one 
an appeal to God. The reason of who could be influenced by the Jews, 
this asseveration is probably that the and he was doubtless excited by the 
transactions to which he had referred Jews to gimrd the city, and if possible 
were know^o but few, and perhaps to take Paul as a malefactor. Luke 
not all of them to even his best friends ; informs us (Actsix. 23, 24) that the 
that his trials and calamities had been Jews took counsel against Paul to 
so numerous and extraordinary that kill him, and that they watched the 
his enemies would say that they were gates night and day to effect their 
improbable, and that all this had been object. They doubtless represented 
the mere fruit of exaggeration ; and Paul as an apostato, and as aiming to 
as he had no witnesses to appeal to overthrow their religion. He had 
for the truth of what he said, ho makes come with an important commission 
a solemn appeal to the ever-blessed to Damascus and had failed to execute 
God. This appeal is made with great it ; he had become tlio open friend of 
reverence. It is not rash, or bold, and those whom he came to destroy ; and 
is by no means irreverent or profane, thpy doubtless claimed of the civil 
He appeals to God as the Father of authorities of Damascus that he should 
the Redeemer whom he so much bo given up and taken to Jerusalem 
venerated and loved, and as himself for trial. It was not difficult, there- 
blessed for evermore. If all appeals fore, to secure the co-operation of the 
to God were made on as important governor of the city in the case, and 
occasions as this, and with the same there is no improbability in the state- 
profound veneration and reverence, ment. ^ Under Aretas the king. 
such appeals would never bo improper. There were three kings of this name 
and we should never be shocked as we who are particularly mentioned by 
are often now when men appeal to ancient writers. The first is mentioned* 
God. This passage proves that an in 2 Mac. v. 8, as the “ king of the 
appeal to God on great occasions is Arabians.” He lived about 170 years 
not improper ; it proves also that it before Christ, and of course could not 
should be done with profound venera- be the one referred to here. The 
tion. s^ond is mentioned in Josephus, Ant. 

32. At , Damascus. This circum- b. xiii. chap. xv. ^ 2. He is first 
stance is mentioned as an additional mentioned as having reigned in Ccslo- 
trial. It is evidently mentioned as an Syria, but as being called to the 
instance of peril which had escaped government of Damascus by those who 
his recollection in the rapid account dwelt there, on account of the hatred 
of his dangers enumerated in the pre- which they bore to Ptolemy Moneus. 
viouf verses. It is designed to show Whiston remarks in a note on Jose- j 
what imminent danger he was in, and phus, that this was the first king of | 
how narrowly he escaped with his life, the 4ral>lan8 who took Damascus and 
On the situation of Damascus, see reigned there, and that this 

▼I. fc ' 
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33 And through a window i by the wall, and escaped hU 
in a basket was I let down hands. 


aftertrards became common to Buch 
Arabian kings as reigned at Damas- 
cus and at Petra; see Josephus, Ant. 
b. xri. chap. ix. § 4. Of course this 
king reigned some time before the 
transaction here referred to by Paul. 
A third king of this name, says Rosen- 
miiller, is the one mentioned here. 
He was the father-in-law of Herod 
Antipas. He made war with his son- 
in-law Herod because he had repudi- 
ated his daughter, the wife of Herod. 
This he had done in order to marry his 
brother Philip’s wife ; see Note, Mat. 
xiv. 3. On this account Aretasmade 
war with Herod, and in order to re- 
sist him, Herod applied to Tiberius 
the Roman emperor for aid. Vitellius 
was sent by Tiberius to subdue Aretas, 
and to bring him dead or alive to 
Rome. But before Vitellius had em- 
barked in the enterprise, Tiberius 
died, and thus Aretas was saved from 
ruin. It is supposed that in this state 
of things, when thus waging war with 
Herod, he made an incursion to Syria 
and seized upon Damascus, where he 
was reigning when Paul went there ; 
or if not reigning there personally, he 
had appointed an ethnarch or governor 
who administered the affairs of the 
city in his place. Kept the city, &c. 
Luke (Acts ix. 24) says that they 
watched the gates day and night to 
kill him. This was probably the Jews. 
Meantime the ethnarch guarded the 
city, to prevent his escape. The Jews 
would have killed him at once ; the 
'^ethnarch wished to apprehend him and 
; bring him to trial. In either case 
Paul had much to fear, and he, there- 
fore, embraced the only way of escape. 
% With a garrison. The word which 
is used here in the original 
/ means simply to watch ; to guard ; to 
/ keep. Oar translation would seem 'to j 
' imply that there was a body of men 
tiationed in order to guard the city. 
The true idea is, that there were men 
wbo were appointed to guard.the gates 
of the city and to keep watch lest he 
should escape them. Damascus was 
surrounded, as all ancient cities were, 
WfH^^bigb walls, and it did not occur 


to them that he could escape in any 
other way than by the gates. 

33. And through a window. That 

is, through a little door or aperture in 
the wall; perhaps something like an 
embrasure, that might have been large 
enough to allow a man to pass through 

it. Luke says (Acts ix. 25) that they 

let him down “by the wall.” But 
there is no inconsistency. They doubti 
less first passed him through the em- 
brasure or loop-hole in the wall, and 
then let him down gently by the side 
of it. Luke does not say it was over 
the top of the wall, but merely that 
he descended hy the wall.^ It is not 
probable that an embrasure or opening 
would be near the bottom, and conse- 
quently there would be a considerable 
distance for him to descend by the 
side of the wall after he had passed 
through the window. Bloomfield, 
however, supposes that the phrase 
employed by Luke and rendered “ hy 
the wall,” means properly through 
the wall.” But I prefer the former 
interpretation. % In a basket. The 
word here used means any 

thing braided or twisted ; hience a 
rope-basket, a net-work of cords, or 
a wicker hamper. It might have been 
such an one as was used for catching 
fish, or it might have been made for 
the occasion. The word used by Luke 
(Acts ix. 25) is 9wv(it — a word usually 
meaning a basket for storing grain, 
provisions, &c. "Where Paul went 
immediately after ho had escaped 
them, he does not here say. From 
Gal. i. It, it appears that he went 
into Arabia, where he spent some 
time, and then returned to Damascus, 
and after three years he went up to 
Jerusalem. It would not have been 
safe to have gone to Jerpialem at 

I once, and he therefore waited for the 
' passions of the Jews to bare time to 
cool, before he ventured himself again 
in their hands. 

EBlfARKS. 

1. There maybe circumstances, but 
they are rare, in which it maybe pro- 
per to speak of our own attiuninents, 
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and of our own doings ; ver.l. Boasting formity to tho world. His aim is so- 
is in general nothing but folly— the cured ; and tho power of the church 
fruit of pride— but there may bo situa- destroyed. The form in which lie now 
tions whfen to* state what we have done assails tho church is by attempting to 
. may be necessary to the vindication seduce it from simple and hearty at* 
of our own character, and may tend to tachmcnt to the Saviour. And, 0 ! 
honour God. Then we should do it ; in how many instances is ho successful, 
not to trumpet forth our own fame, «*>. Our religion has cost much suf* 
but to glorify God and to advance his fcring. Wo have in this chapter a 
cause. Occasions occur however but detail of extraordinary trials and sor- 
rarely in which it is proper to speak rows in establishing it ; and we have 
in this manner of ourselves. reason to bo thankful, in some degree, 

2. The church should be pure. It that the enemies of Paul made it 

is the bride of the Redeemer ; the ncccss.ary for him to boast in this 
** Lamb’s wife vcr. 2. It is soon to manner. Wc have thus some most 
bo presented to Christ, soon to be ad- interesting details of facts of which 
mitted to his presence. How holy otherwise we should have been ignor- 
should be that church which sustains ant ;'and vve see that the life of Paul 
such a relatjjjjri ! How anxious to be was a life of continual self-denial and 
worthy to appear before the Son of toil. By sea and land ; at home and 
God ! abroad ; among his own countrymen 

3. All the individual members of and strangers, bo was subjected to 

that church should be holy; vcr. 2. continued privations and persecution. 
They as individuals are soon to be So it has been always in regard to the 
presented in heaven as the fruit of establishment of the gospel. It began 
the labours of tho Son of God, and as its career in tho sufferings of its great 
entitled to his eternal love. How Author, and the foundation of tho 
pure should be the lips that are soon church was laid in his blood. It pro- 
to speak his praise in heaven ; how grossed amidst sufferings, for all the 
pure the eyes that are soon to behold apostles, except John, it is supposed 
his glory; how holy the feet that arc were martyrs. It continued to ad- 
soon to tread his courts in the hea- vance amidst sufferings — for ten fiery 
venly world ! persecutions raged throughout tho 

4. There is great danger of being Roman empire, and thousands died ill 
corrupted from the simplicity that is consequence of their i»rofes8od attach- 
in Christ ; ver. 3. Satan desires to ment to the Saviour. It has been 
destroy us ; and his great object is always propagated in heathen lands 
readily accomplished if he can seduce by self-denials and sacrifices, for tho 
Christians from simple dovotedness to life of a missionary is that of sacrifico 
the Redeemer; if he can secure cor- and toil. How many such men as 
ruption in doctrine or in tho manner David Brainerd and llcnry Martyn 
of worship, and can produce con- have sacrificed their lives in order to ' 
formity in dress and in the style of extend the true religion around tho 
living to this world. Formerly lie world! 

excited persecution. But in that he 6. All that we enjoy is the fruit of 
was foiled. The more the church was the sufferings, toils, and sacrifices of 
persecuted the more it grew. Then others. We have not one Christian 
ho changed his ground. What he privilege or hope which has not cost 
could not do by persecution he sought the life of many a martyr. How thank- 
to do by corrupting the church ; and fill should we be to God that he was 
in this he has been by far more sue- pleased to raise up men who would 
cessfol. This can be done slowly but be wiUing thus to suffer, and that ho 
certainly ; effectually but without ex- sustained and kept them until their 
citing suspicion. And it matters not work was accomplished 1 
to Satan whether the church is crip- Y. We may infer the sincerity of 
pled by persecution or its seal de- the men engaged in propagating the 
stroyed by fklse doctrine and by con^ ' Christian religion. What had Paul tO 
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He endured? , days ofi jj-aul. We may add, also, that 
gain in the soiTOws wmeu . was the same devotedness to 

Why did he not ^ „ere then I Chrirf evinced by all Christians now 

and reap the honours ^ answer 1 whhjjt is described in this chapter ; if 

fully within his ' because he 1 ttebre was the same zeal and self- 
is an easy one^_“,;!!;L\.a« i*ne-' 


it was of importance to make it known 
to the world. Paul did not endure 
these sorrows, and encounter these 
perils for the sake of pleasure, honour, 
or gain. No man who reads this chap- 
ter can doubt that he was sincere, and 
that he was an honest man. 

8. The Christian religion is, there- 
fore, true. Not because the first 
preachers were sincere — ^for the advo- 
cates of error are often sincere, and 
are willing to suffer much or even to 
die as martyrs ; but because this was 
a case when their sincerity proved the 
facts in regard to the truth of Chris- 
tianity. It was not sincerity in regard 
to opinions merely, it was in regard 
to facts. They not only believed that 
the Messiah had come and died and 
risen again, but they «ait; him— saw 
him when ho lived ; saw him die ; saw 
him after he was risen ; and it was in 
relation to these facts that they wore 
sincere. But how could they be de- 
ceived here ? Men may be deceived 
in their opinions; but how could 
John, e. g., be deceived in affirming 
that ho was intimately acquainted — 
the bosom friend — with Jesus of Na- 
zareth; that he saw him die; and 
that he conversed with him after he 
had died ? In this he could not be 
mistaken ; and sooner than deny this, 
John would have spent his whole life 
! in a cave in Patmos, or have died on 
the cross or at the stake. But if 
! John saw all this, then the Christian 
! religion is true. 

0. We should bo willing to suffer 
now. If Paul and the other aposti'es 
were willing to endure so much, why 
should not we be ? If they were will- 
ing to deny themselves so much in 
order that the gospel should bo spread 
among the nations, why should not we 
^ ? It is now just as important that 
it should bo spread as it was then ; 
and the church should be just as will- 
ing io sacrifice its comforts to make 
the gospel known as it was in the 


denial, the time would not be far dis- 
tant when the gospel would be spread 
all around the world. May the time 
soon come when all Christians shall 
have the same self-denial as Paul; 
and especially when all who enter the 
ministry shall be willing to forsake 
country and home, and to encounter 
peril in the city and the wilderness ; 
on the sea and the land ; to meet cold, 
and nakedness, hunger, thirst, perse- 
cution, and death in any way in order 
that they may make known the name 
of the Saviour to a lost world. 

CHAPTER jtil. 

This chapter is a continuation of 
the same general subject which was 
discussed in the two previous chapters. 
The general design of the apostle is, 
to defend himself from the charges 
brought against him in Corinth, and 
especially, as it would appear, firom 
the charge that he had no claims to 
the character of an apostle. In the 
previous chapters he had met these 
charges, and had shown that he had 
just cause to be bold towards them ; 
that ho had in his life given evidence 
that he was called to this work, and 
especially that by his successes and 
by his sufferings he had showed that 
he had evidence that he had been 
truly engaged in the work of the Lord 
Jesus. 

This chapter contains the following 
subjects. 

1. Paul appeals to another evidence 
that he was engaged in the apostolic 
office — an evidence to which none of 
his accusers could appeal — ^that he 
had been permitted to behold the 
glories of the heavenly world; ver. 1 
— 10. In the previous chapter he 
had mentioned his trials. Here he 
says (ver. 1), that as they had com- 
pelled him to boast, ho would mention 
the revelation which he had had of 
the Lord. lie details, therefore, the 
remarkable vision which he had had 
several years before (ver. 2 — 4), when 
he was caught up to heaven, and per- 
mitted to ^hold the wonders therei 
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CHAPTER XII. come to visions and revelations ot 

I T is not expedient for me the Lord. 

doubtless to glory. i I will 2 I knew a man in « Christ 

IForlunll. a Rom.lG.7. 

Yet he says, that lest such an extra- that they might be led to examine 
i o^inary manifestation should exalt themselves, and to put away whatever 
j him above measure, he was visited was wrong. 

' with a sore and peculiar trial — atri.al 1. It is not expedient. It is not 

from which he prayed earnestly to bo well ; it does not become me. This 
delivered, but that he received answer may either mean that ho folt and ad- 
I that the grace of God would be suf- mitted that it did not become him to ' 
ficient to support him ; ver. 5 — 0. It boast in this manner ; that there was 
was in view of this, he says (ver. 10) an impropriety in his doing it though 
, that he had pleasure in infirmities and circumstances had compelled him, and 
sufferings in the cause of the Re- in this sense it is understood by nearly, i 
deemer. or quite, all expositors ; or it may bo 

2. He then (ver. II, 12) sums np takeir ironically. “ Such a man as i 
what he hnA^aid ; draws the conclu- am ought not to boast. So you say, 
sion that he had given every sign or and so it would seem. A man who 
evidence that he was an apostle ; that has done no more than I have ; who 
in all that pertained to toil, and pa- has suffered nothing : who has been 
tience, and miracles, he had shown idle and at case as 1 have been, ought 
that he was commissioned by the Sa- surely not to boast. And since there 
I viour ; though with characteristic is such an evident impropriety in my 
modesty he said he was nothiny. boasting and speaking about mysolh 

1 3. He then expresses his pnrpo.so to I will turn to another matter, and 

come again and sec them, and his in- inquire whether the same thing may 
I tention then not to be burdensome to not bo said about visions and revola- 
them ; ver. 13 — 15. He vras willing tions. 1 will speak, theroforo, of a 
to labour for them, and to exhaust his man who had some remarkable revela- 
strength in endeavouring to promote tions, and inquire whether he has any 
their welfare without receiving sup- right to boast of the favours imparted 
port from them, for ho regarded him- to him.” This seems to me to be the 
self in the light of a father to them, probable interpretation of this pass- 
and it was not usual for children to age. ^ To glory. To boast ; chap, 
support their parents. x. 8, 13; xi. 10. * One of the charges . 

4. In connection with this, he an- which they alleged against him was, 

I swers another charge against himself, that he was given to boasting without i 
Someaccusedhimof beingcrafty ; that any good reason. After the onumer- j 
though he did not burden them, yet he ation in the previous chapter of what I 
knew well how to manage so as to sc- he had done and suffered, ho says that > 
cure what ho wanted without burden- this was doubtless very ti 'o. .Such a 
ing them, or seeming to receive any man has nothing to boast o'. If I will 
thing from them; ver. 10. To this corns. Marg. “For I will.” Our 
he answers by an appeal to fact, translators have omitted the word 
Particularly ho appeals to the conduct (y«f) for in the text, evidently sup- i 
of Titus when with them, in full proof posing that it is a mere expletive, 
that he had no such design; ver. 17 Doddridge renders it, “nevertheless.” 
— 19. But it seems to me that it contains 

5. In the conclusion of the chapter, an important sense, and that it should 
he expresses his fear that when ho be rendered by thkn. “ Since it is 
should come among them he would not fit that 1 should glory, then I will 
find much that would humble them, refer to visions, <kc. I will turn away 
and give him occasion for severity of then from that subject, and come to 
discipline; ver. 20,21. This appre- another.” Thus the word (y»() is 
hension is evidently expressed in order used in John vii. 41. “Shall thxm 
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about fourteen ^ years ago, 
(whether in the body, I cannot 
tell ; or whether out of the body, 

1 A.DA6i Acts 22.17 . 

(ftri ykO Christ come out of Galilee?” 
Acts viii. 31. “How can I xhbn 
(iritt y»() except some man should 
gmde me?” see also Acts xix. 35; 
Rom, iii. 3 ; Phil. i. 18, ^ To visions. 
The word vision is used in the Scrip- 
tures often to denote the mode in 
which divine communications were 
usually made to men. This was done 
by causing some scene to appear to 
pass before the mind as in a landscape, 
so that the individual seemed to see 
a representation of what was to occur 
in some future period. It was usually 
applied to prophecy, and is often used 
in the Old Testament ; see my Note 
on Isa. i. 1, and also on Acts ix. 10. 
The vision which Paul here refers to 
was that which he was permitted to 
have of the heavenly world ; ver. 4. 
He was permitted to see what perhaps 
no other mortal had seen, the glory 
of heaven. % And revelations cf the 
Lord. Which the Lord had made. 
Or it may mean manifestations which 
the Lord had made of himself to him. 
The word rendered revelations means 
properly an uncovering {avrtKaXv-^ptf, 
from arofraKvgrroi, to uncover), and 
denotes a removal of the veil of ignor- 
ance and darkness, so that an object 
may be clearly seen ; and is thus ap- 
plied to truth revealed, because the 
obscurity is removed and the truth 
becomes manifest. 

2. / knew a man in Christ. I was 
acquainted with a Christian ; the 
phrase “ in Christ” meaning nothing 
more than that he was united to 
Christ or was a Christian ; see Rom. 
xvi. 7. The reason why Paul did not 
speak of this directly as a vision 
which he had himself seen was pro- 
bably that he was accused of boast- 
ing, and he had admitted that it did 
not become him to glory. But 
though it did not become him to 
boast directly, yet he could tell them 
of a man concerning whom there 
would be no impropriety evidently in 
boasting. It is not uncommon, 
moreover, for a man to speak of him- 


I cannot tell : God knoweth ;) 
such, an one caught up to the 
third heaven. 


self in the third person. Thus Cesar 
in his Commentaries uniformly speaks 
of himself. And so John* in his Gos- 
pel speaks of himself, chap. xiii. 23, 
24 ; xix. 26 ; xxi. 20. John did it on 
account of his modesty, because he 
would not appear to put himself for- 
ward, and because the mention of his 
own name as connected with the 
friendship of the Saviour in the re- 
markable manner in which he enjoyed 
it, might havd savoured of pride. 
For a similar reason Paul may have 
been unwilling to menj^ion his own 
name hero ; and ho may have ab- 
stained from referring to this occur- 
rence elsewhere,, because it might sa- 
vour of pride, and mfght also excite 
the envy or ill-will of others. Those 
who have been most favoured with 
spiritual enjoyments will not be the 
most ready to proclaim it. _They will 
cherish tho remembrance in order to 
excito gratitude in their own hearts 
and support them in trial ; they will 
not blazon it abroad as if they were 
more the favourites of heaven than 
others arc. That this refers to Paul 
himself is evident for the following 
reasons. • (1.) His argument required 
that he should mention something 
that had occurred to himself. Any 
thing that had occurred to another 
would not have been pertinent. (2.) 
He applies it directly to himself (ver. 
Y), when he says that God took 
effectual measures that he should not 
be unduly exalted in view of the 
abundant revelations bestowed on 
him. ^ About fourteen years ago. 
On what occasion or where this oc- 
curred, or why he concealed the re- 
markable fact BO long, and why there 
is no other allusion to it, is unknown ; 
and conjecture is useless. If this 
epistle was Vrritten, as is commonly 
supposed, about the year 58, then this 
occurrence must have happened about 
the year 44. This was several years 
after his conversion, and of course 
this does not refer to the trance men- 
tioned in Acts ix. 9, at the time when 
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he was converted. Dr. Benson sup- 
poses that this vision was made to him 
when he was praying in the temple 
after his return to Jerusalem, when 
hi was directed to go from Jerusalem 
to the Gentiles (Acts xxii. 17), and 
that it was intended to support him in 
the trials which he was about to en- 
dure. There can belittle danger of er- 
ror in supposing that its object was to 
support him in those remarkable trials, 
and that God designed to impart to 
him such views of heaven and its glory, 
and of the certainty that he would 
soon be admitted there, as to support 
him in his sufiPeriugs, and make him 
willing to bear all that should be laid 
upon him. God often gives to his 
people sonje clear and elevated spirit- 
ual comforts before they enter into 
trials as well as while in them ; he 
prepares them for them before they 
come. This ‘vision Paul had kept 
secret for fourteen years, lie had 
doubtless often thought of it ; and the 
remembrance of that glorious hour 
was doubtless one of the reasons why 
he bore trials so patiently and was 
willing to endure so much. But be- 
fore this he had had no occasion to 
mention it. lie had other proofs in 
abundance that he was called to the 
work of an apostle ; and to mention 
this would savour of pride and osten- 
tation. It was only when ho was 
compelled to refer to the evidences of 
his apostolic mission that he refers to 
it here. ^ Whether in the body, / 
cannot tell. That is, I do not pre- 
tend to explain it. 1 do not know 
how it occurred. With the fact ho 
was acquainted ; but hotu it was 
j brought about he did not know, 
t Whether the body was caught up to 
heaven ; wliethcr the soul was for a 
time separated from the body ; or 
whether the scene passed before the 
mind in a vision, so that he seemed to 
have been caught up tp heaven, he 
does not pretend to know. The evi- 
dent idea is, that at the time he was 
in a state of insensibility in regard to 
eturrounding objects, and was uncon- 
scious of what was occurring, as if he 
had been dead. Where Paul con- 
fesses his own ignorance of what oc- 
earred to himself it would be vain for. 


us to inquire ; and the question how j 
this was done is immaterial. No one 
can doubt that God had power if he 
chose to transport the body to hea- 
ven ; or that he had power for a time 
to separate the soul from the body ; 
Or that he had power to represent to 
the mind so clearly the view of the ! 
heavenly world that he would appear I 
to see it; see Acts vii.66. It is clear ^ 
only that he lost all consciousness of j 
any thing about him at that time, and ! 
that he saw only the things in hea- j 
von. It may be added here, however, 1 
that Paul evidently supposed that his ' 
soul might bo taken to heaven with- 
out the body, and that it might have 
separate consciausness and a separate 
existence, lie was not, therefore, a 
materialist, and ho did not believe 
that the existence and consciousness 
of the soul was dependent on the ; 
body. ^ God knoweth. With the j 
mode in which it was done God only j 
could bo acquainted. l*aul did not 
attempt to explain that. That was | 
to him of comparatively little conso* 
quenco, and he did not lose his time 
in a vain attempt to explain it. ll^w 
happy would it be if all theologians 
were as ready to bo satisfied w’ith the 
knowledge of a fact^n^ to leave the 
mode of explaining it with God, as , 
this prince of theologians was. Many 
a man would have busied himself with 
a vain speculation about the way in 
which it was done ; Paul was con- 
tented' with the fact that it liad oc- 
curred. ^ Such an one caught up. 
'J'hc word which is hero used (ajwaC*') 
means, to seize upon, to snatch away, 
as wolves do their prey (John xii. lO); 
or to seize with avidity or eagerness | 
(Mat. xi. 12) ; or to carry away, to j 
hurry off by force or involuntarily ; | 
see John vi. 15 ; Acts vii. 30 ; xxiii. 

10. In the case before us there is : 
implied the idea that Paul was con- 
veyed by a foreign force ; or that he 
was suddenly seized and snatched up • 
to heaven. The word expresses the 
suddenness luid the rapidity with which i 
it was done. Probably it was instan- ; 
taneous, so that he impeared at once 
to be in heaven. Of the mode in 
which it was done Paul has given no | 
explanations; and conjecture would . 
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3 And I knW tsuch a man, i 4 How that he was caught up 
(^ether in the body, or out of into paradise, « and heard unspeak- 
the body, I cannot tell : God able words, which it is not * law- 
knoweth ;) * ful for a man to utter, 

^ a Lu.23.43 ; Re.2.7. 1 or, possibl^ 

be us^leii. If To the third heaven, of the word (ot^b ) Pardee in Neh. ii. 
The Jews sometimes speak of seven 8 ; Eccl. ii. 5 ; Cant. ii. 13. It is a 
heavens, and Mahomet has borrowed word which had its origin in the lan- 
this idea from the Jews. But the guage of eastern Asia, and which has 
Bible speaks of but three heavens, been adopted in the Greek, the Roman, 
and among the Jews in the apostolic and other western languages. In 
ages also the heavens were divided Sanscrit the word paradeeha means a 
into three. (1.) The aerial, includ- land elevated and cultivated; in Ar- 
Ing the clouds and the atmosphere, menian, par dee denotes a garden 
the heavens above us, until we come around the house planted with trees, 
to the stars. (2.) The starry heavens, shrubs, grass for use and ornament, 
the heavens in which the sun, moon, In Persia, the word denotes the plea- 
and stars appear to be situated. (3.) eure gardens and parity with wild ani- 
Tho heavens beyond the stars. That mals around the country residences of 
heaven was supposed to bo the resi- the monarchs and princes. Hence it 
dence of God, of angels, and of holy denotes in gener^ a garden of plea- 
splits. It was this upper heaven, sure ; and in the New Testament is 
the dwelling-place of God, to which applied to the abodes of the blessed 
Paul was taken, and whose wonders after death, the dwelling-place of God 
ho was permitted to behold — ^this re- and of happy spirits ; or to heaven as ! 
gion where God dwelt ; where Christ a place of blessedness. Some have I 
was seated at the right hand of the supposed that Paul hero by the word I 
Filler, and where the, spirits of the “ paradise ” means to describe a dif- 
just were assembled. The fanciful ferent place from that denoted by the 
opinions of the Jews about seven hea- phrase “ the third heaven but there 
vens may be soemdetailed in Schoett- is no good reason for this supposition, 
gen or in Wetstein, by whom the The only difference is that this word 
principal passages from the Jewish implies the idea of a place of blessed- 
writings relating to the subject have ness ; but the same place is undoubt- 
been collected. As their opinions edly referred to. ^ And heard wn- 
throw no. light on this passage, it is epeakablc words. The word which is 
unnecessary to detail them hero. here rendered “ unspeakable ” 

3. And I knew such a man. It is may either moan what cannot be 
^ not uncommon to repeat a solemn spoken, or what ought not to be 

affirmation in order that it may be spoken. The word means unuttera- 
made more emphatic. This is done tie, ineffable ; and whichever idea we 
here. Paul repeats the idea, that he attach to it, Paul meant to say that 
was intimately acquainted with such he could not attempt by words to do 
a man, and that he did not know justice to what he saw and heard. The 
whether he was in the body or out of use of the word “ words ” hero would 
the body. All that was known to Godi seem to imply that he heard the Ian- 

4. Into paradise. The word para- guage of exalted praise ; or that there 

disc ) occurs but three times were truths imparted to his mind 

in the New Testament ; Luke xxiii. which he could not hope to convey in 
43; 2 Cor. xii. 4 ; Hev. ii. 7. It oc- anylanguagespokenbymen. % Which 
ours often in the Septuagint, as the it is not lawful for a- man to utter. 
translation of the word garden ; Gen. Marg. “ Possible.*" Witsius supposes 
ii. 8—10, 16, 16; iii. 1—3, 8, 16, 23, that the word f^ov may include both, 

24 ; xiii. 10 ; Num. xxiv. 6 ; Isa. li. 3 ; and Doddridge accords with the in- 
Esek. xxviii. 13 ; xxxi. 8, 0 ; Joel ii. 3. terpretation. See also Robinson’s 
And also Isa. i. 30 ; Jer. xxix. 6 ; and Lex. The word is most commonly 
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used in the signification of lawful. 
Thus, Mat. xiv. 4, It is not lawfid 
for thee to have her.” Acts xvi. 21, 
** Which it is not lawful for us to ob- 
serve xxii. 25, “ Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that is a Roman,” 
dec. In the same sense of lawful it is 
used in Mat. xii. 2, 10, 12; xx. 15: 
Mark ii. 26 ; x. 2. When it refers to 
possibility it probably means moral- 
possibility; that is, propriety, or it 
means that it is right. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the word here 
I rather means that it was not proper 
to give utterance to those things ; it 
would not be right to attempt it. . It 
might be also true that it would not 
I have been possible for language to 
I convey clearly the ideas connected 
I with the thii%3 which Paul was then 
! permitted to see ; but the main 
j thought is, that there was some rea- 
; son why it would no*t be proper for 
; him to have attempted to communi- 
cate those ideas to men at large. The 
; Jews held that it was unlawful to pro- 
I nounce the Tetragrammaton, i. e. the 
name of four letters ( nin*'), Jehovah ; 
and whenever that name occurred in 
their scriptures, they substituted the 
name Adonai in its place. They 
maintain indeed that the true pro- 
nunciation is utterly lost, and none of 
them to this day attempt to pronounce 
it. But this was more superstition ; 
and it is impossiblg that Paul should 
have been influenced by any such rea- 
I son as this. 

I The transaction here referred to 
j is very remarkable. It is tho only 
j instance in the scriptures of any one 
I who was taken to heaven, either in 
I reality or in vision, and who returned 
I again to the earth and was then quali- 
i fled to communicate important truths 
\ about the heavenly world from per- 
j sonal observation. Enoch and Elijah 
j were taken to heaven ; but they re- 
{ tamed not to converse with men. 

! Elyah appeared with Moses in con- 1 
I versation with Jesus on the mount of 
' transfiguration ; but they conversed 
j with him only about his decease, which 
he was about to accomplish at Jeru- 
: Salem ; Luke ix. 31. There would 
i have been no propriety for them to 
I have spoken to Jesus of heaven, for he 


came down from heaven and was in 
heaven {John iii. 18), and they were 
not permitted to speak to the disci- 
ples of heaven. Lazarus was raised 
from tho dead (John xi.). and many 
of the saints which Had slept in their 
graves arose at the death ef' Josus j 
(Mat. xxvil. 52), but there is no inti- | 
niation that they communicated any 
thing to the living about the heavenly 
world. Of all tho millions who have 
been taken to heaven, not one has 
been permitted to return to boar his 
testimony to its glories ; to witness 
for God that he is faithful to his pro- 
mises ; to encourage his pious friends 
to persevere ; or to invite his impeni- 
tent friends to follow him to that 
glorious world. And so fixed is the 
law ; so settled is tho principle, that 
even Lazarus was not permitted to go, 
though at the earnest request of tho 
rich man in hell, and warn his friends 
not to follow him to that world of woe ; I 
Luke xvi. 27 — 31. Mahomet indeed | 
feigned that ho had made a journey 
to heaven, and ho attempts to describe 
what he saw ; and tho difference be- 
tween true inspiration and false or I 
jvretended inspiration is strikingly 
evinced by tho difference between , 
Paul’s dignified silence — verba sacro 
digna silentio {Horace) and tho puer- 
ilities of the prophet of Mecca. See 
tho Koran, chap. xvii. As tho dif- j 
ference between the true religion and 
imposture is strikingly illustrated by 
this, wo may recur to tho principal 
events which happened to the impos- 
tor on liis celebrated journey. The 
whole account may bo seen in Pri- 
doaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 43. seq. 
lie solemnly affirmed that he had been 
translated to the heaven of heavens ; 
that on a white beast, less than a 
mule, but larger than an ass, he had 
been conveyed from the temple of 
Mecca to that of Jerusalem ; had suc- 
cessively ascended the seven heavens 
with his companion Gabriel, receiving 
and returning the salutations of its 
blessed inhabitants ; had then proceed- 
ed alone within two bow-shots of the 
throne of tho Almighty, when ho felt 
a cold which pierced him to the heart, 
and was touched on the shoulder by* 
the hand of God, who commanded him 
1,1 
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ilfty with the 

Adfiee^^f MeiM hewes prevailed on 
tO'luiye the tlember raduoed to five ; 
and that he then returned to Jerusa- 
'lem arid to Mecc^> having performed 
a jonrne^ of thousands of years in the 
tenth ^ak of a night. 

The fact that Paul was not per- 
mitted to communicate what he had* 
seen is very remarkable. It is na- 
tural to ask why it is so ? Why has 
not God sent down departed saints to 
tell men of the glories of heaven? 
Why does he not permit them to come 
and bear testimony to what they have 
seen and enjoyed ? Why not come 
and clear up the doubts of the pious ; 
why not come and convince a thought- 
less world ; why not come and bear 
honourable testimony for God that he 
is faithful to reward his people ? And 
especially why did he not suffer Paul, 
whom he had permitted to behold the 
glories of paradise, to testify simply 
to what he had seen, and tell us what 
was there ? 

To these questions, so obvious, it is 
impossible to give an answer that we 
can ddhflonstrate to be the true one. 
But wo may suggest some reasons 
which may furnish a plausible answer, 
and which may serve to remove some 
of the perplexity in the case. I would, 
therefore, suggest that the following ' 
may have been some of the reasons 
why Paul was not permitted to com- 
municate what he saw to men. (1.) 
It was designed for the support of 
Paul himself in view of the very re- 
markable trials which ho was about to 
endure. God had called him to great 
toils and self-denials. lie was to la- 
bour much alone ; to go to foreign 
lands ; to be persecuted, and ulti- 
mately put to death ; and it was his 
purpose to qualify him for this work 
by some peculiar manifestation of bis 
favour. He accordingly gave him 
such views of heaven that he would be 
supported in his trials by a conviction 
of the undoubted truth of what he 
taught, and by the prospect of certain 
glory when his labours should end. j 
It was one instance when God gave j 
ecttliar views to prepare for trials, as ! 
e often does to Ws people now, pre- 1 
paring them in a peculiar manner for 


peouUar trials* Christians, firom 
some cause, often have more elevated 
views and deeper feeling befiore they 
are called to endure trials than they 
have at other times — ^peculiar grace 
to prepare them for suffering. But 
as this was designed in a peculiar 
manner for Paul alone, it was not pro- 
per for him to communicate what he 
saw to others. (2.) It is probable 
that if there were a full revelation of 
the glories of heaven we should not 
be able to comprehend it ; or even if 
we did, we should be incredulous in 
regard to it. So unlike what we see ; 
so elevated above our highest compre- 
hension ; probably so unlike what we 
now anticipate is heaven, that we 
should be slow to receive the revela- 
tion. It is always difficuXfto describe 
what we have not seen, even on earth, 
so that wo shall have any very clear 
idea of it : how much more difficult 
must it bo to describe heaven. We 
are often incredulous about what is 
reported to exist in foreign lands on 
earth which we have not seen, and a 
long time is often necessary before we 
will believe it. The king of Siam, 
when told by the Dutch ambassador 
that water became so hard in his 
country that men might walk on it, 
said, “ I have often suspected you of 
falsehood, but now I Imow that you 
lie.” So 'incredulous might we be, 
with' our weak faith, if wo were told 
what actually exists in heaven. We 
should not improbably turn away from 
it as wholly incredible, (3.) There 
are great truths which it is not the 
design of God to reveal to men. The 
object is to communicate enough to 
win us, to comfort us, to support our 
faith, not to reveal all. In eternity 
there must be boundless truths and 
glories which are not needful, for us to 
know now, and which, on many ac- 
counts, it would not be proper to be 
rovealed to men. The question is 
not, do we know aUt but have we 
enough safely to guide us to heaven, 
and to comfort us in the trials of life. 
(4.) There ts enough revealed of 
heaven for our guidance and comfort 
in this w'orld. God has told us what 
it will be in general. It will be a 
world without sin; without tears; 
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5 Of sack an one will I glory : 
yet® of myself I will not glory, 
out in mine infinnlties. 

a ch sp.ll.aO; Ter.9,10. 

without wrong, injustice* fraud* or 
warr; without disease, pestilence, 
plague, death ; and it is easy to fill 
up the picture suflBcientljr for all our 
purposes. Let us think of a world 
where all shall be pure and holy ; of a j be there. He begins no day with any 
world free from all that we now behold certainty that he may not close it in 
that is evil; free from pain, disease, heaven; ho lies down to rest at no 
death ; a world where ** friends never time with any assurance that he will 
depart, foes never come ;” a world not wako in heaven amidst its full and 
where all shall be harmony and love eternal splendours, (c) Tho sinner 
— and where all this shall be eternal, will soon know fully what it is to lose 
and we shall see that God has reveal- heaven. A moment may make him 
ed enough for our welfare here. The fully sensible of his loss— for he may 
highest hopts of man are met when die ; and a moment may put him for 
we anticipate an eternal heaven ; ever beyond the possibility of rcach- 
the heaviest trials may be cheerfully ing a world of glory, 
borne when we have the prospect of 5. Of such an one mil 1 glory. Of 
EVERLASTiNO REST. (5.) Ono othcr such a man it w'ould bo right to boast, 
reason may bo assigned why it was not It would be admitted that it is right 
proper for Paul to disclose what he to exult in such a man, and to esteem 
saw, and why God has withheld more him to bo peculiarly favoured by God. 
full revelations from men about hea- I will boast of him as having received 
ven. It is, that his purpose is that peculiar honour from tho Lord, 
we shall here walk by faith and not Bloomfield, however, supposes that 
by sight. We are not to sec the rg- the words rendered “ of such an one " 
ward, nor to bo told fully what it is. should bo trimslatcd “ of such a thing,” 
We are to have such confidence in or of such a transaction ; moaning ” I 
God that we shall assuredly believe can indeed justly boast of my being 
that he will fully reward and bless us, caught up to heaven as of a thing tho 
and under this confidence we are to whole glory of wliich pertains to him 
live and act hero below. God designs, who has thus exalted mo ; but of my- 
therefore, to try our faith, and to self, or of any thing in me, I will not 
furnish an abundant evidence that his boast.” So lloseniniiller explains it. 
people are disposed to obey his com- But it seems to me that tho connec- 
mands and to put their trust in his tion requires that wo should under- 
faithfulness. Besides, if all the glo- stand it of a person, and that the pas- 
ries of heaven were revealed ; if all sage is partly ironical. Paul speaks 
were told that might bo ; and if hea- in the third person. lie chooses to 
ven were made as attractive to mor- keep hiinsolf directly out of view, 
tal view as possible, then it might And though he refers really to him- 
appear that his professed people were lelf, yet he would not say this directly, 
influenced solely by the hope of the but says that of such a man they 
reward. As. it is, there is enough to would admit it would be proper to 
support and comfort ; not enough to boast. ^ Yet of myself. Directly, 
m^e it the main and only reason why It is not expedient for me to boast of 
we serve God. It may be added, (a) myself. ” You would allow mo to 
That we have cdl the truth which we boast of such a man as I have referred 
ever have about heaven here to ; I admit that it is not proper for 
below. No other messenger will me to boast directly of myself.” ^ But 
come ; none of the pious dead will in mine infirmities. My weaknesses, 
return. If men, therefore, are not trials, pains, sufferings ; such as many 


[ 6 For tliough I would d#(« 
to glor^. 1 shall not be a jfool ; 
! for I will say the truth : but now 

willing to be saved in view of the 
truth which they have, they must be 
lost. God will communicate no 
more, (b) The Christian will soon 
know all about heaven . He will soon 
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1 l^bear^ mim should.^ seeth me to be, or tbat l^e heareth 

think of mOi ahoyo mat which he ] of me. 


regard as infirmities; see Note on 
ti. $0. 

For though I would desire to 
glo^, 1 take this to be a solemn and 
serious declaration of the irony which 
'j^fTooedes ; and that Paul means to say 
seriously, that if he had a wish to 
boast as other men boasted, if he chose 
'to make much of his attainments and 
priirileges, he would have enough of 
which to make mention. It would not 
be mere empty boasting without any 
foundation or any just cause, for he 
had as much of which to speak in a 
confident manner pertaining to his 
labours as an apostle, and his evidence 
of the divine favour, as could be urged 
by any one. ** 1 might go on to speak 
much more than 1 have done, and to 
urge claims which all would admit to 
be well-founded." f I shall not he a 
fool, ** It would not be foolish boast- 
ing; for it would be according to 
truth. I could urge much more than 
I have done ; I could* speak of things 
which no one would be disposed to 
call in question as laying the founda- 
tion of just claims to my being re- 
arded as eminently favoured of God ; 
could seriously state what all would 
admit to be such." % For I will say 
the truth. That is, Whatever l 
should, say on this subject would be 
the simple truth. I should mention 
nothing which has not actually oc- 
curred. But I forbear, lest some one 
should form an improper estimate of 
me." ‘ The apostle seems to have in- 
tended to have added something more, 
hut he was checked by the apprehen- 
sion to which he here refers. Or per- 
haps he means to say that if he should 
boast of the vision to which he had 
just referred ; if he should go on te 
say how highly he had been honoured 
and exalted by it, there would be no 
impropriety in it. It was so remark- 
able that if he confined himself strictly 
to the truth, as he would do, still it 
would be regarded by all as a very ex- 
traordinary honour, and one to which 
no ono of the false teachers could re- 
fer as laying a foundation for their 
boasring. f Lest any man should 


think of me, dec. The idea in this 
part of the verse I take to be this. “ I 
desire and expect to be estimated 
by my public life. I expect to Im 
judged of men by my deeds, by what 
they see in me, and by my general 
reputation in respect to what I have 
done in establishing the Christian 
religion. I am willing that my char- 
acter and reputation, that the esti- 
mate in which I shall be held by man- 
kind, shall rest on that. I do not 
wish that my character among men 
shall be determined by my secret feeU 
ings ; or by any secret extraordinary 
communication from heaven which I 
may have, and which cafiftbt be sub^ 
jected to the observation of my fel- 
low-men. I am willing to be estimated 
by my public life ; and however valu- 
able such extraordinary manifesta- 
tions may be to me as an individual ; 
or however much they may comfort 
me, I do not wish to make the basis 
of my public reputation. I expect to 
stand and be estimated by my publie 
deeds ; by what all men see and hear 
of me ; and I would not have them 
form even a favourable opinion of me 
beyond that." This is the noble lan- 
guage of a^mafi who was willing to 
enjoy such a reputation as his public 
life entitled him to. He wished to 
have the basis of his reputation such 
that all men could see and examine it. 
Unlike enthu^asts and fanatics, he 
appealed to no secret impulses; did 
not rest his claims for public confi- 
dence on any peculiar communica-* 
tions from heaven ; but wished to be 
estimated by his public deeds. And 
the important truth taught is, that 
however much the communion we may 
have with God ; however much com- 
fort and support in prayer and in our 
favoured moments of fellowship with 
God ; or however much we may fancy 
in this way that we are the favouritee 
of heaven ; and however much this 
may support us in trial: still this 
should not be made the foondartion.4if 
claim to the favourable opinions of 
our fellow-men. By our public char- 
acter ; by our well-known actions ; by 
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i And lest I should be exslied kdance of the c^velattons, them was 
above measure through the ahun- given to me a thorn « in the flesh, 

a E»e.28. 24; Qr.4.14. 


our liyes as seen by men, we sho^d 
desire io be estii^ited, and we should 
be tutisjUd with such a measure of 
pubiio esteem as our deportment shall 
feiriy entitle us to. We should sel- 
dom, perhaps, refer to our moments 
I of secret, happy, and most favoured 
communion with God. Paul kept his 
most elevated joys in this respect, 
secret /or fourteen years : — what an 
example to those who are constantly 
blazoning their Christian experience 
abroad, and boasting of what they have 
enjoyed ! We should never refer to 
such momenta as a foundation for the 
estimate in^hioh our character shall 
be held by our fellow-men. We should 
never make this the foundation of a 
claim to the public confidence in us. 
For all such claims ; for all the esti- 
mate in which we shall be held by 
men, we should be willing to be tried 
by our lives. Paul would not even 
make a vision of heaven: not even 
the privilege of having beheld the glo* 
lies of the upper world, though a 
favour conferred on no other living 
man, a ground of the estimate in 
which his character should be held ! 
What an example to thosa who wish 
to be estimated by secret raptures, 
and by special communications to their 
souls from heaven I No. Let us be 
willing to be estimated by men by what 
they see in us ; to enjoy such a repu- 
tation as our conduct shall fairly en- 
title us to. Let our communion with 
God cheer our own hearts ; but let 
us not obtrude this on men as furnish- 
ing a claim for an exalted standard in 
their estimation. 

7. And lest I should be exalted. 
Lest I should be spiritually proud ; 
lest I should become self-confident 
and vain, and suppose that 1 was a 
E^pecdal favourite of Heaven. If Paul 
was in danger of spiritual pride, who 
is not ? If it was necessary for God 
to adopt some special measures to 
keep him humble, we are not to be 
surprised that the same thing should 
occur in other cases. There is abun-, 
dant reason to believe that Paul was 


naturally a proud man. He was by 
nature self-confident ; trusting in his 
own talents and attainments, and 
eminenily ambitious. When he be- 
c^e a Christian, therefore, one of 
his besetting sins would be pride; and 
as he had been peculiarly favoured in 
his call to the apostleship ; in his suc- 
cess as a preacher ; in the standing 
which he had among the other 
apostles, and in the revelations im- 
parted to him, there was also peculiar 
danger that he would become self- 
confident and^proud of his attain- 
ments. There is no danger that more 
constantly besets Christians, and even 
eminent Christians, than pride. 
There is no sin that is more subtile, 
insinuating, deceptive; none that 
lurks more constantly around the 
heart and that finds a more ready 
entrance, than pride. He who has 
been characterized by pride before 
his conversion will be in special 
danger of it afterwards ; he who has 
eminent gifts in prayer, or in con- 
versation, or in preaching, will be in 
special danger of it ; he who is 
eminently successful will be in dan- 
ger of it ; and ho who has any extra- 
ordinary spiritual comforts will be in 
danger of it. Of this sin be who lives 
nearest to God may be in most 
special danger ; and ho who is most 
eminent in piety should feel that he 
also occupies a position where the 
enemy will approach him in a sly and 
subtile manner, and where he is in 
peculiar danger of a fall. Possibly 
the fear that he might be in danger 
of being made proud by the flattery of 
his friends may have been one reason 
yhy Paul kept this thing concealed 
for fourteen years ; and if men wish 
to keep themselves from the danger 
of this sin, they should not be forward 
to speak even of the most fiivoured 
moments of their communion with 
God. f Through the abundance of 
the revelations. By my being raised 
thus to heaven, and by being per- 
mitted to behold the wonders of the 
heavenly world, as well as by tlw|^ 
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fkatimilfer Satan, Am^i^ the 
Sehcm it an» customary to .attri- 
bate severe and painful diseases to 
Satan ; oomp. Job ii. 6, 7: comp. Note 
on Luke xiii. 16. In the time of the 
iavieur maiignmit spirits are known 
to hafe taken possession of the body 
in nnmeroas cases, and to have pro - 
duced painfUl bodily diseases, and 
Paul here says that Satan was per- 
mitted to bring this calamity on him. 
f To buffet me. To buflfet, means to 
smite with the hand ; then to maltreat 
in any way. The meaning is, that the 
effect and- design of this was deeply to 
afiiict him. Doddridge and Clarke 
suppose that the reference is here to 
the false teacher whom Satan bad 
sent to Corinth, and who was to him 
the source df perpetual trouble. But 
it seems more probable to me that he 
refers to some bodily infirmity. The 
general truth taught in this verse is, 
that God will take care that his 
people shall not be unduly exalted by 
the manifestations of his favour, and 
by the spiritual privileges which he 
bestows on them. He will take 
measures to humble them ; and a 
large part of his dealings with his 
people is designed to accomplish this. 
Sometimes it will be done, as in the 
case of Paul, by bodily infirmity or 
trial, by sickness, or by Idng and 
lingering disease ; sometimes by ^eat 
poverty and by an humble condition 
of life; sometimes by reducing us 
from a state of affluence where we 
were in danger of being exalted above 
measure; sometimes by suffering us 
to be slandered and calumniated, by 
suffering foes to rise up against us who 
shall blacken our character and in 
such a manner that we cannot meet 
it ; sometimes by persecution ; some- 
times by want of success in our enter- 
prises, and if in the ministry, by with- : 
holding his Spirit ; sometimes by suf- ; 
fering us tb fall into sin, and thus ‘ 
greatly humbling us before the world. 
Such was the case with David and 
with Peter ; and God often permits 
US to see in this manner our own 
weakness, and to bring us to a sense 
of our dependence and to proper 
humility by suffering us to perform 
some act that should be ever after- 


ward a etanding source of our 
liation ; some act so base, so hamihkt* 
ing, so evincing the deep depravity of 
our hearts as /or ever to make and 
keep us humble. How could David 
ber lifted up with pride after the mur- 
der of Uri^ ? How could Peter after 
having denied his Lord with a horrid 
oath? Thus many a Christian is 
suffered to fall by the temptation of 
Satan to show him his weakness and 
to keep him from pride ; many a fall 
is made the occasion of the perma- 
nent benefit of the offender. And 
I perhaps every Christian who has been 
much favoured with elevated spiritual 
views and comforts can recall some- 
thing which shall be to him a standing 
topic of regret and humiliation in his 
past life. We should be thankful for 
any calamity that will humble us ; and 
we should remember that clear and 
elevated views of God and heaven are, 
after all, more than a compensation 
for all the sufferings which it may be 
necessary to endure in order to make 
us humble. 

8. For this thing. On account of 
this ; in order that this calamity might 
bo removed. ^ I besought the Lord. 
The word “ Lord” in the Now Testa- 
ment, when it stands without any other 
word in connection to limit its signi- 
fication, commonly denotes the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; see Note on Acts i. 24. 
The following verse here shows con- i 
clusively that it was the Lord Jesus ! 
to whom Paul addressed this prayer. * 
The answer was that his grpcc was i 
sufficient for him ; and Paul consoled ; 
himself by saying that it was a suffi- j 
cient support if tho power of Christ | 
implied in that answer, should rest { 
on him. He would glory in trials if 
such was their result. Even Rosen- 
mullor maintains that it was the Lord 
Jesus to whom this prayer was ad- : 
dressed, and says that tho Socinians * 
themselves admit it. So Grotius (on 
ver. 9) says tliat the answer was given 
by Christ. But if this refers to tho 
Lord Jesus, then it proves that it is 
right to go to him in times of trouble, 
and that it is right to worship him. 
Prayer is tho most solemn act of 
adoration which we can perform ; and 
no better authority can bo required 
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0 And he said unto me^ My 
grace is suffident for thee : for 

for paying divine honours to Christ 
than the fact that Paul worshipped 
him and called upon him to remove a 
severe and grievous calamity. ^Thrice. 
This may either mean that he prayed 
for this often, or that he sought it on 
three set and solemn occasions. 
Many commentators have supposed 
that the former is meant. But to me 
it seems probable that Paul on three 
special occasions earnestly prayed for 
the removal of this calamity. It will 
be recollected that the Lord Jesus 
prayed three times in the garden of 
Gethsemane that the cup might be 
removed from him, Mat. xxvi. 44. 
At the third time he ceased, and sub- 
mitted to what was the will of God. 
There is some reason to suppose that 
the Jews were in the habit of praying 
three times for any important bless- 
ing or for the removal of any calam- 
ity ; and Paul in this would not only 
conform to the usual custom, but 
especially ho would be disposed to 
imitate the example of the Lord 
Jesus. Among the Jews three was a 
sacred number, and repeated instances 
occur where an important transaction 
is mentioned as having been done 
thrice ; see Num. xxii. 28 ; xxiv. 10 ; 

1 Sam. iii. 8 ; xx. 41 ; 1 Kings xviii. 
44 ; Prov. xxii. 20 ; Jer. vii. 4 ; xxii. 
29; John xxi. 17. The probability, 

► therefore, is, that Paul on three dif- 
ferent occasions earnestly besought 
the Lord Jesus that this calamity 
might be removed from him. It 
might have been exceedingly painful; 
or it might, as he supposed, interfere 
with his success as a preacher ; or it 
might have been of such a nature as 
to expose him to ridicule; and he 
prayed, therefore, if it were possibly 
• that it might be taken away. The 
passage proves that it is right to pray 
earnestly and repeatedly for the re- 
moval of any calamity. The Saviour 
so prayed in the garden; and Paul 
so prayed here. Yet it also proves 
that there should be a limit to such 
prayers. The Saviour prayed three 
times ; and Paul limited himself to 
I the same number of petitions, and 


my strength is ma(}e perfect in 
weakness. Most gladly therefore 

then submitted to the will of God. 
This ^does not prove that we should 
be limited to exactly this number in 
our petitions; but it proves that there 
should be a limit ; that wo should not 
be over-anxious, and that when it is 
plain from any cause that the calam- 
ity will not bo removed, we should 
submit to it. The Saviour in the 
garden knew that the cup would not 
be removed, and he acquiesced. Paul 
was told indirectly that his, calamity 
would not bo removed, and he sub- 
mitted. We may expect no such re- 
velation from heaven, but we may 
know in other ways that the calamity 
will not be removed ; aih^ we should 
submit. The child or other friend 
for whom we prayed may die ; or the 
calamity, as, e. g. blindness, or deaf- 
ness, or loss of health, or poverty, 
may become permanent, so that there 
is no hope of removing it ; and wo 
should then cease to pray that ffmay 
be removed, and we should checrfhlly 
acquiesce in the will of God. So 
David prayed most fervently for his 
child when it was alive ; when it was 
deceased, and it was of no further use 
to pray for it, he bowed in submission 
to the viSll of God, 2 Sam. xii. 20. 

9. And he said unto me. The Sa- 
viour replied. In what way this was 
done, or whether it was done at the 
time when the prayer was offered, 
Paul does not inform us. It is pos- 
sible, as Macknight supposes, that 
Christ appeared to him again and 
spake to him in an audible manner. 
Grotius supposes that this was done 
by the Vip {Bath-qol ) — “ daughter 
of the voice,’" so frequently referred 
to by the Jewish writers, and which 
they suppose to bo referred to in 1 
Kings xix. 12, by the phrase, a still 
small voice.” But it is impossible to 
determine in what way it was done, 
and it is not material. Paul was in 
habits of communion with the Savi- 
our, and was accustomed to receive 
revelations from him. The material 
fact here is, that the request was not 
granted in the exact form in which he 
presented it, but that he received asn 
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juranc^ of grace to rapport him In his is doing. If the child lives, he may 
trial It is one of the instances in be the occasion of much more grief to 
vrhich the fervent prayer of a good him than if he had died. David had far 
man, offered undoubtedly in fhith, more trouble from Absalom than he 
was not answered in the form in had from the death of the child for 
which he desired, though substantially which ho so earnestly prayed. At 
answered in the assurance of grace the same time - it may be better for 
sufficient to support him. It fur- the child that he should be removed, 
nishes, therefore, a very instructive If he dies in infancy ho will be saved, 
lesson in regard to prayer, and shows But who can tell what will be his 
Us that we are not to expect as a mat- character and destiny should' ho live 
ter of course that all our prayers will to be a man ? So of other things, 
be literally answered, and that we (3.) God has often some better thing 
should not be disappointed or dis- in store for us than would be the im- 
heartened if they are not. It is a mediate answer to our prayer. Who 
matter of fact that not all the prayers can doubt that this was true of Paul? 
even of the pious, and of those who The promised grace of Christ as suf- 
pray having faith in God as a hearer ficient to support ns is of more value 
of prayer, are literally answered, than would bo tho more removal of 
Thus the pra^r of David (2 Sam. xii. any bodily affliction. (4.) It would 
16—20) was not literally answered ; not be well for us, probably, should 
the child for whose life he so earnestly our petition bo literally answered, 
prayed died. So tho Saviour’s re- AVho can tell what is best for himself? 
quest was not literally answered, If tho thing were obtained, who can 
JMark xiv. 36. The cup of suffering tell how soon wo might forget tho 
which ^ so earnestly desired should benefactor and become proud and 
oe taken away was not removed. So self-confident ? It was tho design of 
(n the case before us ; comp, also God to humble Paul ; and this could 
Deut. iii. 23 — 27; Job xxx. 20; Lam. be much better accomplished by coii- 
iii. 8. So in numerous cases now, tinuing his affliction and by imparting 
Christians pray with fervour and with the promised grace, than by with- 
faith for the removal of some calamity drawing the affliction and withholding 
which is not removed ; or tor some- the grace. Tho very thing to be done 
thing which they regard as desirable was to keep him liumblo ; and this 
for their welfare which is withheld, affliction could not be withdrawn 
' Some of the reasons why this is done without also foregoing the benefit. It 
are obvious. (1.) The grace that will is true, also, that where things are in 
be imparted if the calamity is not re- themselves proper to be asked, Chris- 
moved will bo of greater value to the tians sometimes ask them in an iru- 
individual than would be the direct proper manner, and this is one of the 
answer to his prayer. Such was the reasons why many of their prayers 
case with Paul ; so it was doubtless are not answered. But thi-s does not 
with David ; and so it is often with pertain to the case before us. My 
Christians now. The removal of the grace is sufficient for thee. A much 
calamity might be apparently a bless- better ainswer than it would have been 
ing, but it might also be attended to have removed the calamity ; and 
with danger to our spiritual welfare ; on« that seems to have been entirely 
the grace imparted may be of perma- satisfactory to Paul. The meaning 
nent value and may be connected of the Saviour is, that he would sup- 
with the development of some of the port him ; tliat he would not suffer 
loveliest traits of Christian character, him to sink exhausted under his 
(2.) It might not bo for the good of trials ; that he had nothing to fear, 
the individual who prays that the The infliction was not indeed remov- 
exact thing should be granted, ed ; but there was a promise that the 
When a parent prays with great ear- favour of Christ would be shown to 
nestness and with tnsubmtsston for the him constantly, and that he would 
life of a child, he knows not what ho find his supnort to be ample. If Paul 
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vill I H^iory « in mv infirmi- 
ty^ that th« ^ower ^ of Christ may 
rest upon me« 

«ver.6. blPe.4l4. 

had this support, he might well bear 
the trial ; and if we have this assur- 
ance, as we may have, we may wel- 
come affliction, and rejoice that cal- 
amities^are brought upon us. It is a 
sufficient answer to our prayers if we 
have the solemn promise of the Re- 
deemer that we shall be upheld and 
never sink under the burden of our 
heavy woes. ^ My etrenath is made 
perfect in weakness. That is, the 
strength which I impart to my people 
is more commonly and more com- 
pletely manifested when my people 
feel that they are weak. It is not 
imparted to those who feel that they 
are strong and who do not realize 
their need of divine aid. It is not so 
completely manifested to those who 
are vigorous and strong as to the 
feeble. It is when we are conscious 
that we are feeble, and when wo feel 
our need of aid, that the Redeemer 
manifests his power to uphold, and 
imparts his purest consolations. 
Grotius has collected several similar 
passages from the classic writers 
which may serve to illustrate this ex- 
pression. Thus Pliny, vii. Epis.'SC, 

, says, “ We are best where we are 
weak.” Seneca says, “ Calamity is 
the occasion of virtue.” Quintilian, 
** All temerity of mind is broken by 
bodily calamity. ” Minutius Felix, 
” Calamity is often the discipline of 
virtue.” There are few Christians 
who cannot bear witness to the truth 
of what the Redeemer here says, and 
who have not experienced the most 
pure consolations which they have 
known, and been most sensible of his 
comforting presence and power « in 
times of affliction, f Most gladly^ 
tJierefore, <fcc. I count it a privilege 
to be afflicted, if my trials may be the 
means of my more abundantly enjoy- 
ing the favour of the Redeemer. His 
presence and imparted strengtli are 
more than a compensation for all the 
trials that 1 endure. ^ That the 
power of Christ. The strength which 
Christ imparts ; his power manifested 


10 Therefore I take jileasure 
in ifiiimitieB, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in 

in supporting me in trials. % May 
rest upon me (ir^trxf/ptucti). The word 
properly means to pitch a tent upon ; 
and then to dwell in or upon. Here 
it is used in the sense of abiding upon, 
or remaining with. The sense is, that 
the power which Christ manifested 
to his people rested with them, or 
abode with them in their trials, and 
therefore he would rejoice in afflic- 
tions, in order that he might partake 
of the aid and consolation thus im- 
parted. Learn hence, (1.) That a 
Christian never loses any thing by 
suffering and afflictiofl^ If he may 
obtain the favour of Christ by his 
trials he is a gainer. The favour of 
the Redeemer is more than a com- 
pensation for all that we endure in 
his cause. (2.) The Christian is a 
gainer by trial. I never jcaew a 
Christian that was not ulwnately 
benefited by trials. I never knew one 
who did not find that he bad gained 
much that was valuable to him in 
scenes of affliction. I do not know 
that I have found one who would be 
willing fo exchange the advantages 
he has gained in affliction for all that 
the mostuninterrupted prosperity and 
the highest honours that the world 
could give would impart. (3.) Learn 
to bear trials with joy. They are 
good for us. They developo some of 
the most lovely traits of character. 
They injure no one if they are pro- 
perly received. And a Christian 
should rejoice that he may obtain 
what he does obtain in affliction, cost 
what it may. It is worth more than 
it costs ; and when we come to die, 
the things that we shall have most 
occasion to thank God for will be our 
afflictions. And, O ! if they are the 
means of raising us to a higher seat 
in heaven, and placing us nearer the 
Redeemer there, who will not rejoice 
in bis trials ? 

} 0. Therefore I take pleasure. Since 
so many benefits result from trials ; 
since my afflictions are the occasion 
of obtaining the favour of Christ in 
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distresses for Christ's s(&e: for glorying: ye have compelled 
when I am weak, then am I me : for« I on^ht to have been 
strong. commended of yon : for « in 

11 I am become a fool in nothing am I behind the very 

a chap.11.6. 


80 eminent a degree, I rejoice in the 
privilege of saifering. There is often 
real pleasure in affliction, paradoxical 
as it may appear. Some of the hap- 
piest persons I have known are those 
w ho have been deeply afflicted ; some 
of the purest joys which I have wit- 
nessed have been manifested on a 
sick-bed, and in the prospect of 
death. And I have no doubt that 
Paul, in the midst of all his infirmi- 
ties and reproaches, had a joy above 
that which all the wealth and honour 
of the world'^ould give. See here 
the power of religion. It not only 
supports, it comforts. It not only 
enables one to bear suffering with re- 
signation, but it enables him to re- 
joice, Philosophy blunts the feelings ; 
infidelity leaves men to murmur and 
repino^n trial ; the pleasures of this 
world have no power even to support 
or comfort in times of affliction ; but 
Christianity furnishes positive plea- 
sure in trial, and Enables the sufferer 
to smile through his tears. ^ In in- 
firmities. In my weaknesses; see 
Note on chap. xi. 30. ^In reproaches. 
In the contempt and scorn with which 
I meet as a follower of Christ, Note, 
chap. xi. 21. ^ In necessities. In 

want ; see Notes on chap. vi. 4, 5. 

distresses for Christ's sake: Note, 
chap. vi. 4. In the various wants and 
difficulties to which I am exposed on 
account of the Saviour, or which I 
suffer in his cause. ^ For when I 
am weak, then am I strong. When I 
feel weak; when I am subjected to 
trial, and nature faints and fails, then 
strength is imparted to me, and I am 
enabled to bear all. The more I am 
borne down with trials, the more do 
1 feel my need of divine assistance, 
jmd the more do X feel the efficacy of 
divine grace. Such was the promise 
in I>eut. xxxiii. 25 : “ As thy days, 
so shall thy strength be.*’ So in Heb. 
xi. 24 ; “ Who out of weakness were 
made strong.” What Christian has 
not experienced this, and been able to 


say that when he fblt himself weak 
and felt like sinking under the ac- 
cumulation of many trials, he has found 
his strength according to his day, and 
felt an arm of power supporting 
him ? It is then that the Redeemer 
manifests himself in a peculiar man- 
ner ; and then that the excellency 
of the religion of Christ is truly 
seen and its power appreciated and 
felt. 

11. I am. become a fool in glorying. 
The meaning of this expression 1 take 
to bo this. “ I have boon led along 
in speaking of myself until I admit I 
appear foolish in this kind of boasting. 
It is folly to do it, and I would not 
have entered on it unless I had been 
driven to it by my circumstances and 
the necessity which was imposed on 
me of speaking of myself.” Paul 
doubtless desired that what ho had 
said of himself should not be regarded 
as an example for others to follow. 
Religion repressed all vain boasting 
and self-exultation ; and to prevent 
others from falling into a habit of 
boasting, and then pleading his ex- 
ample as an apology, ho is careful to 
say that ho regarded it as folly ; and 
that he would by no means have done 
it if the circumstances of the case had 
not constrained him. If any one, 
therefore, is disposed to imitate Paul 
in speaking of himself and what he 
has done, let him do it only when he 
if in circumstances like Paul, and 
when the honour of religion and his 
usefulness imperiously demand it : 
and let him not forget that it was the 
dfliberate conviction of Paul that 
boasting was the characteristic of a 
fool ! ^ Ye have compelled me. You 
have made it necessary for me to vin- 
dicate my character and to state the 
evidence of my divine commission as 
an apostle. For I ought to have 
been commended of you. By you. 
Then this boasting, so foolish, would 
have been unnecessary. What a deli- 
cate reproof ! All the fault of this 
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chiefest apostles, though « I be 
nothing. 

a Lu.17.10; lCo.3.7; Bp.3.7. 

foolish boasting was theirs. They 
knew him intimately. They had de- 
rived great benefits from his ministry, 
and they were bound in gratitude and 
from a regard to right and truth to 
vindicate him. But they had not done 
it ; and hence, through their fault, 
he had been compelled to go into this 
unpleasant vindication of his own 
character. ^ J^or in nothing am I 
behind the very chiefest apostles. 
Neither in the evidences of my call to 
the apostolic oflice (see 1 Cor. ix. 1, 
seq.) ; nor in the endowments of the 
Spirit ; nor in my success ; nor in 
the proofs of a divine commission in 
the power of working miracles ; sec 
Note on chap. xi. 6 . ^ Though I he 
nothing. This expression was cither 
used in sarcasm or seriously. Ac- 
cording to the former supposition it 
means, that he was regarded as no- 
thing ; thait the false apostles spoke 
of him as a mere nothing, or as hav- 
ing no claims to the office of an 
apostle. This is the opinion of 
Clarke, and many of the recent com- 
mentators. Bloomfield inclines to 
this. According to the latter view, it 
is an expression of humility on the 
part of Paul, and is designed to ex- 
press his deep sense of his unworthi- 
ness in view of his past life — a con- 
viction deepened by the exalted pri- 
vileges conferred on him, and the ex- 
alted rank to which ho had been 
raised as an apostle. This was the 
view of most of the early commenta- 
tors. Doddridge unites the two. ^t 
is not possible' to determine with cer- 
tainty which is the true interpreta- 
tion ; but it seems to mo that the 
latter view best accords with the scope 
of the passage, and with what wc have 
reason to suppose the apostle would 
say at this time. It is true that in 
this discussion (chap. x. seq.) there is 
much that is sarcastic. But in the 
whole strain of the passage before us 
he is serious. He is speaking of his 
stAtorings, and of the evidences that 
he was raised to elevated rank as an 
apostle, and it is not quite natural to 


12 Truly the signs ^ of an apos- 
tle were wrought among you in all 

h 1 Col.9.2. 

suppose that he would throw in a 
sarcastic remark just in the midst of 
this discussion. Besides, this inter- 
pretation accords exactly with what 
he says, 1 Cor. xv. 9 : ** For I am 
the least of all the apostles, that 
am not meet to be called an apostle.’^ 
If this be the correct interpretation, 
then it teaches, ( 1 .) That the highest 
attainments in piety are not inconsis- 
tent with the deepest sense of our no- 
thingness and unworthiness. (2.) That 
the most distinguished favours be- 
stowed on us by God are consistent 
with the lowest humility. (3.) That 
those who are most fk\oured in the 
Christian life, and most honoured by 
God, should not be unwilling to take 
a low place, and to regard and speak 
of themselves as nothing. Compared 
with God, what are they ? — Nothing. 
Compared with the angels, what are 
they? — Nothing. As creatures com- 
pared with the vast universe, what 
arc wc ? — Nothing. An atom, a 
speck. Compared with other Chris- 
tians, the cminenf saints who have 
lived before us, what are we ? Com- 
pared v/ith what we ought to be, and 
might be, what are we? — Nothing. 
I.et a man look over hi's past life, and 
see how vile and unworthy it has been; 
let him look at God, and see how 
great and glorious he is ; let him look 
at the vast universe, and see how im- 
mense it is ; let him think of the 
angels, and reflect how pure they are ; 
let him think of what he might 
have been, of how much more he 
might have done for his Saviour; 
let him look at his body, and think 
how frail it is, and how soon it 
must return to the dust ; and no 
matter how elevated his rank among 
his fellow-worms, and no matter 
how much God has favoured him 
as a Christian or a minister, he will 
feel, if he feels right, that he is no- 
thing. The most elevated saints are 
distinguished for the deepest humil- 
ity; those who are nearest to God. 
feel most their distance ; they who 
are to occupy the highest place in 
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patience, in signs, and wonders, and except it he that I « myself was 
mighty deeds. not burdensome to you ? forgive 

13 For what is it wherein you we this wrong, 
were inferior to other churches, 14 Behold, the third time I 

a chap. 1 1.9. 

heaven feel most deeply that they are not pre8.sod it, .ind you have not done 
unworthy of the lowest. it, and I ask your pardon.*' There is 

12. Truly the signs oj an apostle, a delicate insinuation that they had 

Such miracles as the acknowledged not contributed to li is wants (boo Note, 
apostles worked. Such “signs’* or chap. xi. 8); an intimation that it 
evidences that they were divinely w'as a privilege to contribute to the 
commissioned; see Note on Mark support of the gospel, and that Paul 
xvi, 17; Acts ii. 22; Rom. xv. 19. might have been “burdensome to 
^ Were wrought among you. That them” (see Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 1 — 
is, by me ; see Note, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 12) ; and an admission that ho was in 
^ In all patience. I performed those part to blame for this, and had not in 
works notwithstanding the opposition this respect given them an oppor- 
which I met with. I patiently per- tunity to equal other churches in all 
severed in furnishing the evidence of respects, not burdensome to 

my divine commission. There was a you; sec this explained in the Notes 
succession of miracles demonstrating on chap. x. 8. If Forgive me this 
that I was from God, notwithstanding wrong. “ If it bo a fault, pardon it. 
the unreasonable opposition which I Forgive mo that I did not give you 
met with, until I convinced you that this opportunity to be equal to other 
I was called to the office of an apostle, churches. It is a privilege to contri- 
f In signs and wonders. In working bute to the support of the gospel, and 
miracles ; comp. Note, Acts ii. 22. they who are permitted to do it should 
What these miracles at Corinth were, esteem themselves highly favoured, 
we are not distinctly informed. They 1 pray you to pardon me for depriving 
probably, however, were similar to you of any of your Christian privi- 
those wrought in other places, in leges.” What the feelings of the Cor- 
healing the sick, Ac. ; the most bene- inthians were about forgiving Paul 
volent as it was one of the most de- for this we know not ; but most 
cisive proofs of the divine power. churches would be as ready to forgive 

13. For what is it, Ac. This verse a minister for this as for any other 
contains a striking mixture of sarcasm offence. 

and irony, not exceeded, says Bloom- 14. Behold, the third time I am 
field, by any example in Demosthenes, ready to come to you. That is, this 
The sense is, “ 1 have given among is the third time that I have purposed 
you the most ample proof of my apos- to come and sco you, and have made 
tolic commission. I have conferred ^preparation for it. IlHoes not mean 
on you the highest favours of the that ho had been twice with them and 
apostolic office. In these respects was now coming the third time, but 
you are superior to all other churches, that he had twice before intended to 
In one respect only are you inferior gfi and had been disappointed ; see 1 
—it is in this, that you have not been Cor. xvi. o ; 2 Cor. i. 15, 16. Uis 
burdened with the privilege of sup- purpose had been to visit them on his 
porting me. If you had had this, you way to Macedonia, and again on his 
would have been inferior to no others, return from Macedonia. He had now 
But this was owing to me; and I pray formed a third resolution, which he 
that yon will forgive me this. I might had a prospect of carrying into cxecu- 
havo urged it ; I might have claimed tion. ^ And I will not he burden- 
it ; I might have given you the pri- some to you. I resolve still, as I have 
vilege of becoming equal to the most done before, not to receive a compen* 
fiivoured in all respects. But I have sation that shall be oppressive to you; 
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tin ewS to'ySu; and 

I will not be bnidanaome to yoii: 
to * I seek not yours, but you : 
to the children ought not to lay 


up to the parents, but the parents 
for the children. 

16 And I will very gladly spend 
and be spent for ^ you; though 


a 1 Co.lO 33; 1 Th.2.8. 


see Notes on chap. xi. 9, 10. ^ For 
1 teeh not yours, but you, I desire 
not to obtain your property, but to 
sare your souls. This was a noble 
resolution ; and it is the resolution 
which should be formed by every min- 
ister of the gospel. While a minister 
of Christ has a claim to a competent 
support, his main purpose should not 
be to obtain such a support. Tt should 
be the higher and nobler object of 
winning souls to the Redeemer. See 
Paul’s conduct in this respect ex- 
plained in the Notes on Acts xx. 33. 
^ For the children, Ac. ' There is 
^eat delicacy and address in this sen- 
timent. The meaning is, “ It is not 
natural and usual for children to 
make provisions for their parents. 
The coihmon course of events and of 
duty is, f^P parents to make provision 
for their therefore, your 

spiritual fathet^. choose to act in the 
same way. I mjike provision for your 
spiritual wants ; ^ labour and toil for 
you as a father d '^es for his children. 
I seek your wel.larc, as he does, by 
constant self-de-aial. In return, I do 
not ask you t^> provide for me, any 
more than a farther ordinarily expects 
his children Wb provide for him. I am 
willing to labour as he does, content, 
with doingy-roy duty, and promoting 
the welfa^yc of those under me.” The 
%rji^s rendered “ ought out” (au 
' \ti) are to llPlinderstood in a com-* 
parative sense. Paul docs not mean 
that a child ought never io provide 
for his parents, or to lay any thing up 
for a sick, a poor, and an infirm fathdr, 
but that the duty of doing that was 
slight and unusual compared with the 
duty of a parent to provide for his 
children. The one was of compara- 
tively rare occurrence ; the other was 
constant and was the ordinary course 
ol^ty. It is a matter of obligation 
for a child to provide for an aged and 
helpless parent; but commonly the 
duty is that of a parent to provide for 


1 your souls. 


his children. Paul felt like a father 
toward the church in Corinth; and 
he was willing, therefore, to labour for 
them without compensation. 

16. And 1 will very gladiy spend, 
1 am willing to spend my strength, 
and time, and life, and all that I have, 
for your welfare, as a father cheer- 
fully does for his children. Ally ex- 
pense which may be necessary to pro- 
mote your salvation I am willing to 
submit to. The labour^Jf a father for 
his children is cheerful and pleasant. 
Such is his love for them that ho 
delights in toil for their sake, and that 
he may make them happy. The toil 
of a pastor for his flock should be 
cheerful. He should be willing to 
engage in unremitted efforts for their 
welfare ; and if he has any right feel- 
ing he will find a pleasure in that toil. 
He will not grudge the time de- 
manded ; he will not be grieved that 
it exhausts his strength, or his life, 
any more than a father will who toils 
for his family. And as the pleasures 
of a father who is labouring for his 
children are among the purest and 
most pleasant which men ever enjoy, 
so it is with a pastor. Perhaps, on the 
whole, the pleasantest employment in 
life is th.'it connected with the pastoral 
office; the happiest moments known on 
earth are the duties, arduous as they 
are, of the pastoral relation. God thus, 
as in the relation of a father, tempers 
toil and pleasure together; and ac- 
companies most arduous labours with 
present and abundant reward. % Be 
spent. Be exhausted and worn out in 
my labours. So the Greek word 
means. Paul was willing that his 
powers should be entirely exhausted 
and his life consumed in this service. 
% For you. Marg. as in the Greek, 
for your souls. So it should have 
been rendered. So Tindal renders it. 
The sense is, that he was willing to 
become wholly exhausted if by it he 
might secure the salvation of their 



the UEiore ahondantly I love you, 
the less 1 be loved. 

16 But be it so, I did not burden 


souls. ^ Though the more abundantly 
I love you, <bc. This is designed 
doubtless as a gentle reproof. It re- 
fers to the fact that notwithstanding 
the tender attachment which he had 
evinced for them, they had not mani- 
fested the love in return which he 
had a right to expect. It is possible 
that there may be an allusion to the 
case of a fond, doting parent. It 
sometimes happens that a parent fixes 
his affections with undue degree on 
some one of his children ; and in such 
cases it is nq^^^ uncommon that the 
child evinces special ingratitude and 
want of love. Such may bo the 
allusion here — that Paul had fixed 
his affections on them like a fond, 
doting father, and that lie had met 
with a return by no means corres- 
ponding with the fervour of his at- 
tachment ; yet still he was willing, 
like such a father, to exhaust his 
time and strength for their welfare. 
The doctrine is, that we should be 
willing to labour and toil for the good 
of others, even when they evince great 
ingratitude. The proper end of lab- 
ouring for their welfare is not to ex- 
cite their gratitude, but to obey the 
will of God ; and no matter whether 
others arc grateful or not ; whether 
they love us or not ; whether we can 
promote our popularity with them or 
not, let us do them good always. It 
bettor shows the firmness of our 
Christian principle to endeavour to 
benefit others when they love us the 
less for all our Attempts, than it does 
to attempt to do good on tho swelling 
tide of popular favour. 

16. But he it so. This is evidently 
a charge of his enemies ; or at least a 
charge Which it might • be supposed 
they would make. Whether they 
ever in fact made it, or whether the 
apostle merely anticipates an objec- 
tien, it is 'impossible to determine. 
It is clearly to be regarded as the 
language of objectors ; for, (1.) It can 
never m supi^iiiled t^t Paul would 
state as a serious matter that he had 


you : nevertheless, being eFafty^ I 
caught you with ^ile. 

17 Bid I make a gain of you by 


caught. them with deceit or fraud. 
(2.) He answers it as an objection in 
the following verse. The meaning is, 
“Wo admit that you did not burden 
us. Tou did not exact a support from 
us. But all this was mere trick. You 
accomplished the same thing in an- 
other way. You professed when with 
us not to seek our property but our 
souls. But in various ways you con- 
trived to get our money, and to secure 
your object. You made others tho 
agents for doing this, and sent them 
among us under various pretexts to 
gain money from us.” It will be ro- 
I membered that Paul had sent Titus 
among them to take up the collection 
for tho poor saints in Judea (chap^i 
viii. 6), and it is not at all improbablp 
that some there had charged Paul 
with making use of this pretence only 
to obtain nmney for his own private 
use. To guard against this charge, 
was one of the reasons why Paul was 
so anxious to have some persons ap- 
]iointed by the church to take charge 
of tho contribution; see 1 Cor. xvi. 
5; comp. Notes on 2 Cor. viii. lb — 
21. Being crafty. Being cunning, 
That is, by sending persons to obtain 
money on different pretences. % I 
caught you with guile. I took you 
by deceit or fraud. That is, making 
use of fraud in pretending that the 
money was for poor and afflicted 
saints, when in reality it was for my 
own use. It is impossible that Paul >' ' 
should have ever adi4|fltcd this of 
himsefr ; and they greatly pervert tho 
passage who suppose that it applies to 
him, and then plead that it is right to 
ms^e use of guile in accomplishing 
their purposes. Paul never carried 
his measures by dishonesty, nor did 
he ever justify fraud; comp. Notes on 
Acts xxiii. 0. 

17. T>id J rmke a gain, Ac. In 
refuting this idander, Paul appeals 
boldly to the facts, and to what they 
knew. “ Name the roan,” says he, 

“ who has thus defrauded you under 
my instructions. If the charge is 
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I sent unto 


18 I desired Titus, « and with 
hifn 1 sent a brother: ^ Did 
Titus make a gain of you ? 
'walked we not in the same spi> 
rit ? walked we not in the same 
steps? 


19 Again, think ye that we ex- 
cuse ourselves « unto you ? we 
speak befom God in Christ: but 
we do all things, dearly beloved, for 
your edifying. 

20 For I fear, lest, when <* I come, 
I shall find you such as I would, 
and that I shall be found unto you 


I 


h chap.8.6. 


c chap.5. 12. <21 Co.4.21 ; chap. 13.2.10. 


a chap.7.2. 

well-founded, let him be specified, 
and let the mode in which it was done 
be distinctly stated.” The phrase 
** make a gain ” (from rktevturiM), 
means properly to have an advan- 
tage ; then to take advantage, to seek 
unlawful gain. Hero Paul asks 
whether ho had defrauded them by 
means of any one whom he had sent 
to them. 

18. I desired Titus, To go and 
iNiwimplete the collection which you 
had commenced ; sec chap. viii. 6. 
^ And with him I sent a brother ; 
see Note on chap. viii. 18. f Did 
Titus make a gain of you ^ They 
I knew that ho did not. They had re- 
ceived him kindly, treated him with 
affection, and sent him away with 
every proof of confidence and respect ; 
see chap. vji. 7. How then could 
they now pretend that ho had de- 
frauded thorn ? Walked we not in 
the same spirit f Bid not all his ac- 
tions resemble mine? Was there not 
the same i>roof of honesty, sincerity, 
and lovo which I have ever mani- 
fested ? This is a very delicate turn. 
Paul’s course of life when with them 
they admitted was free from guile and 
*^from any attempt to get money by 
improper meins. They charged him 
only with attempting it by mians of 
others. lie now boldly appeals to 
them and asks whether Titus and ho 
bad not tn fact acted in the same 
manner; and whether they had not 
alike evinced a spirit free from cov- 
etousness and deceit ? 

19. Again, think ye that we excuse 
ourselves unto 3^0 a ^ see Note on 
chap. V. 12. The sense is, Do not 
suppose that this is said from mere 
anxiety to obtain your favour, or to 
ingratiate ourselves into your esteem. 
This is said doubtless to keep himself 
; 


from the suspicion of being actuated 
by improper motives. He had mani- 
fested great solicitude certainly in the 
previous chapter to vindicate .his 
character ; but he here says that it 
was not from a mere desire to show 
them that his conduct was right ; it 
was from a desire t<^ honour Christ. 
If. We speak before God in Christ. 
We declare the simple and undis- 
guised truth as in the presence of 
God. I have no mere desire to pal- 
liate my conduct ; I disguise nothing ; 
I conceal nothing ; 1 say nothing for 
the mere purpose of self- vindication, 
but I can appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts for the exact truth of all that 
I say. The phrase “ before God in 
Christ,” means probably, ” I speak 
as in the presence of God, and as a 
follower of Christ, as a Christian 
man.” It is the solemn appeal of a 
Christian to his God for the truth of 
what he i^aid, and a solemn assevera- 
tion that what he said was not for the 
mere purpose of excusing or ajpoZo- 
gizing for (Greek) his conduct. ^1 But 
wo do all things, dearly beloved, for 
your edifying. All that I 'have 
done has been for your welfare. My 
vindication of my character, and my 
effort to disabuse you of your preju» 
dices, has been that |k>u might have 
unwavering confidence in the gospel 
and might bo built up in h(dy faith. 
On the word edify, see Notes on 
Horn. xiv. 19 ; 1 Cor. viii. 1 ; x. 23. 

20. For I fear lest, whemT tome ; 
see ver. 14. If I shall not find you 
such as I would. That is, waling 
in the truth and order of the gospel, 
lie had feared that the disorders 
would not be removed, and that ^ey 
would not have corre^ed the errors 
which prevailed, and* fir which he had 
rebuked them. It was^n this ac- 
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such as ye would not ; lesi there among you, and that I shall be- 
^»edebates,envvings, wraths, strifes, wail many which have sinned 
bachtjitings, whisperings, swellings, already, and have not repeivted* 
tumults : of the uncleanness, and fornica- 

21 And lest, when I come tion, ^ and lasciviousness which 
again, my Grod will humble « me they have committed. 

a ch8p.2.1. b Re.2.2). c 1 Co.6.1. 

coant that he had said so much to among Wio fruit of my ministry. Now 
them. His desire was that all these to bo compelled to inflict punishment 
•disorders might be removed, and that on them as having no religion would 
h‘3 might be saved from the necessity mortify me and humble me. The i.o- 
of exercising severe discipline when fliction of punishment on members o. 
he should come among them. ^ And the church is a sort of punishment to 
that / shall he found unto you such as him who inflicts it as well as to him 
ye would not. That is, that I shall who is punished. Members of the 
be compelled to administer discipline, church should walk uprightly, lest 
and that my visit may not be as they overwhelm tlie ministry in shame, 
pleasant to yc» as you would desire. And that I shall bewail many, <fec. 
For this reason he wished all disorder j If they repented of their sin he could 
corrected, and all offences removed ; j still rejoice in them. If they con- 
that every thing might be pleasant tinned in their sin till lie came, 
when he should come ; see 1 Cor. iv. would be to him a source of deep la* 
21 ; comp. Note on chap. X. 2. % Lest mentation. It is evident from the 
there he debates. I fear that there may word “many” here that the disorders 
be existing there debates, drc., which had prevailed very extensively in the 
will require the interposition of the church at Corinth. The word ren- 
authority of an apostle. On the derod “ have sinned already” means 
meaning of the word debate, see “who have sinned befoKt,*' and the 
Note on Rom. i, 20. ^ Envyings ; idea is, that they were old offenders, 
see Note on 1 Cor. iii. 3. ^ Wraths, and that they had not yet repented. 
Anger or animosities between con- % The uncleanaess ; see Note, Rom. 
tending factions, the usual effect of i. 24. % And fornication andlascivi- 
forming parties. ^ Strifes. Between ousness, ^e. see Notes on 1 Cor. v. 
conten^ng factions ; see Note on 1 1 ; vi. 18. This was the sin to which 
Cor. iii. 3. ^ ; sec Note they were particularly exposed in 

on Rom. i. 30. ^ Whisperings ; sec Corinth, as it was the sin for which 
Note on Rom. i. 29. ^ Swellings, that corrupt city was particularly dis- 
Undue elation ; being puffed up (see tingnished. See the Introduction to 
Note on chap. viii. 1 ; 1 Cor. iv. 6, the first epistle. IJence the frequent 
18, 19 ; V. 2)--such as would be pro- cautions in these epistles against it ;4 
duced by vain sclf-confidenco. ^ Twin- and hence it is not to hfi wondered at 
tilts. Disorder and confusion arising that some of ihoso who had become 
from this existence of parties. Paul, professing Christians had fallen into 
deeply sensible of the evil of all this, it. It may be added th.at it is still 
had endeavoured in this correspon- thp sin to which converts from the 
deuce to suppress it, that all things corruptions and licentiousness of pag> 
might, be pleasant when he should anism are particularly exposed, 
come among them. CHAPTER XIII. 

‘21. And lest, when I home again, Tins closing chapter of the epistle 
my God will humble me, Ac. liest 1 relates to the following subjects, 
diould be compelled to inflict punish- I. The assurance of Paul that he 
meat on those whom 1 suppose to was about to come among them (vor. 
have been converted under my minis- l-y-4), and that he w ould certainly 
try. I had rci^iced in them as true inflict punishment on all who deserved 
converts. ,, I nad counted them as it. His enemies had reproached him 
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chapter XIII. mouth of two or three wit- 

T HIS is the third time I am nesses tdial] every word be esta- 
coming to you. In « the bhshed. 
aDe.19.16; He.lO.28,29 


as being timid and pusillanimous ; see 
Notes on chap. x. 1, 2, 10, 11. They 
had said that he was powerful to 
threaten, but afraid to execute. It 
13 probable that they had become 
more bold in this from the fact that 
ho had twice proposed to go there 
and had failed. In reply to all this, 
he now in conclusion solemnly assures 
them that he was coming, and that in 
all cases where an offence was proved, 
by two or three witnesses, punish- 
ment would be inflicted ; ver. 1. ITe 
assures them (ver. 2) that he would 
not spare ; and that since they sought 
a proof that Christ had sent him, 
they should witness that proof in the 
punishment which he would inflict 
(ver. 3); for that Christ was now 
clothed with power and was able to 
execute punishment, though he had 
been crucified ; ver. 4. 

II. Paul calls on them solemnly to 
examine themselves and to see whether 
they had any true religion ; ver. 5, 6. 
In the state of things which existed 
there ; in the corruption which had 
abounded in the church, he solemnly 
commands them to institute a faithful 
inquiry, to know whether they had not 
been deceived ; at the same time ex- 
pressing the hope that it would appear 
as the result of their examination that 
they were not reprobates. 

III. He earnestly prays to God that 
they might do no evil ; that they 
might be found to be honest .and pure, 
whatever might be thought of Paul 
himself or whatever might become of 
him ; ver. 7. Their repentance would 
save Paul from exerting his iiy,r- 
aculous power in their punishment, 
and might thus prevent the proof of 
his apostolic authority which they 
desired, and the consequence might 
be that they mi^/U esteem him to be 

I’eprobatc, for ho could not exert 
his miraculous power except in the 
cause of truth ; ver. 8. Still he was 
willing to bo esteemed an impostor if 
they would do no evil. 


I IV. He assures them thqt he ear- 
i nestly wished their perfection, and 
that the design of his writing to them, 
severe as he had appeared, was their 
edification ; ver. 9, 10. 

V. Then he bids them an affeetjon- 
ate and tender farewell, and closes 
with the usual salutations and bene- 
dictions ; ver. 11 — 14. 

1. T/iis is the third time, <fec. ; see 
Note on chap. xii. 14. For an inter- 
esting view of this passage, see Paley’s 
Horm Paulinm on this epistle, No. xi. 
It is evident that Paul had been to 
Corinth but once before this, but he 
had resolved to go before a second 
time, but had 'been disappointed. ^ In 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, &c. 
This was what the law of Moses re- 
quired ; I)out. XX. 16 ; see Note on 
John viii. \1; comp. Mat. xviii. 16. 
But in regard to its application here, 
commentators arc not agreed. Some 
suppose that Paul refers to his own 
epistles which he had sent to them as 
the two or three witnesses by which 
his promise to them would be made 
certain ; that ho had purposed it and 
promised it two or three times, and 
that as this was all that was required 
by the law, it would certainly bo esta- 
blished. This is the opinion of Bloom- 
field, Rosenmiiller, Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Locke, and some others. But, 
with all the respect due to such great 
names, it seems to me that this would 
be trifling and childish in the extreme. 
Lightfoot supposes that he refers to 
Stephanas, F ortunatus, and Achaicus, 
who would be witnesses to them of his 
purpose ; see 1 Cor. xvi. 17» But the 
more probable opinion, it seems to me, 
is that of Doddridgo, Macknight, and 
others, that he anticipated tbAt there 
would be necessity for the administra- 
tion of discipline there, but that he 
would feel himself under obligation 
in administering it to adhere to the 
reasonable maxim of the Jewish law. 
No one should he condemned or pun- 
ished whore there was not at least two 
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2 I told you before, and foretell 3 Since ye seek a proof of 
you, as if I were present, the second Christ speaking in me, which to 
time; and being absent now I write you- ward is not weak, but is 
to them » which heretofore have mighty ^ in you. 
sinned, and to all other, that, if I 4 For though « he was crucified 
come again, I will not spare ; through weakness, yet he liveth 

a chnp.l2.2l. 6 1 Co.9.2. c Pli.2.7,8; 1 Pe.3.18. 


or three witnesses to prove the offence. 
But where there were, discipline would 
bo administered according to the na- 
tt .re of the crime. 

2. 1 told you before. That I would 
not spare offenders ; that I would cer- 
tainly punish them, lie had inti- 
mated this before in the first Epis. 
chap. iv. 21 ; chap, v. And foretell 
you. Now apprise you of my fixed 
determination Is punish every offender 
as he deserves. % As if I were pre- 
sent the second time. IMio mention of 
the second time hero proves that Paul 
had been with them but once before. 
He had formed the resolution to go to 
them, but had been disapjiointed. The 
time when he had been with them is 
recorded in Acts xviii. 1, seq. lie 
now uses the same language to them 
which ho says he would use if he were 
with them, as ho had expected to bo, 
the second time. Sec the remarks of 
Paley on this passage, referred to 
above. ^ And heinq absent ; sec Note 
on 1 Cor. v. 3. ^ fo them which have 
heretofore sinned. To all the offen- 
ders in the church. They had supposed 
that he would not come to them (1 
Cor. iv. 18), or that if he came he 
would not dare to inflict puni|hment, 

2 Cor. 9 — 11. They had, therefore, 
given themselves greater liberty, and 
had pursued their own course, regard- 
less of his authority and commands. 
^ I will not spare. I will punish 
them. They shall not escape. 

8, Since ye seek a proof of Christ 
speaking in me : see the Notes on the 
previous chapters. They had called 

I in question his apostolic authority ; 

1 they had demanded the evidence of 
his divine commission. lie says that 
he would now furnish such evidence 
by inflicting just punishment on all 
offenders, and they should have abun- 
dant proof that Christ spoke by him, 
or that he was inspired. i[ Which to 


you-ward is not weak. Or who, that 
is, Christ, is not weak, <fee. Christ 
has maiiifcsted his power abundantly 
towards you, that is, cither by the 
miracles that had been wrought in his 
name; or by the diseases and calami- 
ties which they had suffered on ac- 
count of their disorders and ofteuces 
(see Note on 1 Cor. xi. 30; v.); or 
by the force and ‘etiieacy of his doc- | 
trine. The connection, it seems to 
me, requires that we should iindor- 
stand it of the calamities which had 
been inflicted by Christ on thorn for 
their sins, and wliich Paul says would 
be inflicted again if they ditl not re- 
pent. The idea is, that they had had 
ample demonstration of the power of 
Christ to inflict punishment, and they 
had reason to apprehend it again. 

4. For though he was crucified 
through tveahicss. Various modes 
have been adopted of explaining the 
phrase “ through weakness.” The 
most probable explanation is that 
which refers it to tlie human nature 
wliich he had assumed (Phil. ii. 7, 8 ; 1 
Pet. hi. 18), and to the appearance oi 
weakness which he manifosted. lie 
I did not choose to exert his power. 
He appeared to liis enemies to be 
weak and feeble. This idea would be 
an exact illustration of tlio point be- 
fore the apostle. Ho is illustrating 
bi.s own conduct, and especially in the 
fact that ho had not exerted his mir- 
aculous powers among them in the 
punishment of offenders ; and ho does 
it •by the example of Christ, who 
though abundantly able to have ex- 
erted his power and to have rescued 
himself from his enemies, yet was 
willing to appear weak, and to be 
crucified. It is very clear, (1.) That 
the Lord Jesus seemed to his enemies 
to be weak and incapable of resist- 
ance. (2.) That he did not put forth 
his power to protect his life. He in 
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by the pdwir of God. For we also 
ate weak * in him, but we shall 
live with him by the power of God 
towards you, 

6 Examine yourselves, whether 


“^^e be in the faith; prove your I 
own’ Know ye not you*^ 
own selvesfMr?}»®*Stt^WA^^ 
is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates ? 0 


1 or, with. 

a 1 Cor.ll.28t IJohn 3.20,21. 

fact offered no resistance, as if ho had 
no power. (3.) He had a human na- 
ture that was peculiarly sensitive, and 
sensible to suffering ; and that was 
borne down and crushed under the 
weight of mighty woes ; see my Notes 
on Isa. liii. 2, 3. From all these 
causes he seemed to be weak and 
feeble ; and these appear to me to be 
the principal ideas in this expression, 
f Yet he liveth. Ho is not now dead. 
Though he was crucified, yet he now 
Mives again, and is now capable of ex- 
erting his great power. He furnishes 
proof of his being alive, in the success 
which attends the gospel, and in the 
miracles which are wrought in his 
name and by his power. There is a 
living Redeemer in heaven; a Re- 
deemer who is able to exert all the 
power which ho ever exerted when on 
earth ; a Redeemer, therefore, who is 
able to save the soul ; to raise the 
dead ; to punish all his foes. ^ By 
the power of God. In raising him 
from the dead and placing him at his 
own right hand ; see Eph. i. 19 — 21. 
Through the power of God ho was 
brought from the tomb, and has a 
place assigned him at the head of the 
universe. ^ For we also are weak in 
him. Marg. **with him.” We his 
apostles, also, are weak in virtue of 
our connection with him. We are 
' subject to infirmities and trials ; wo 
j seem to have no power ; we are ex- 
posed to contempt ; and we appear to 
our enemies to be destitute of strength. 
Our enemies regard us as feeble ; and 
they despise us. ^ But we shall live 
with him, <kc. That is, we shall show 
to you that we are alive. By the aid 
of the power of God we shall show 
that we are not as weak as our foes 
pretend ; that we are invested with 
power ; and that we are able to inflict 
the punishment which we threaten. 
This is one of the numerous instances 
in which Paul illustrated the case 


h Ro.8.10; Ga.4.19. 

C 1 Co.9.27 ; 2 l'i.3.8. 

before him by a reference to the ex- 
ample and character of Christ. The 
idea is, that Christ did not exert his 
power, and appeared to be weak,’ and 
was put to death. So Paul says that 
he had not exerted his power, and 
seemed to be weak. But, says he, 
Christ lives, and is clothed with 
strength ; and so we, though we ap- 
pear to be weak, shall exert among ! 
you, or toward you, jj^e power with 
which ho has investeiTus, in inflicting 
punishment on our foes. 

5. Examine yourselves ; see Note 
on 1 Cor. xi. 28. The particular rea- 
son why Paul calls on them to ex- 
amine themselves was, that there was 
occasion to fear that many of them 
had been deceived. Such had been 
the irregularities and disorders in the 
church at Corinth ; so ignorant had 
many of them shown themselves of 
the nature of the Christian religion, 
that it was important, in the highest 
degree, for them to institute a strict 
and impartial examination to ascer- 
tain whether they had not been alto- 
gether deceived. This examination, 
however, is never unimportant or use- 
less for Christians ; and an exhorta- 
tion to do it is always in place. So 
importiSlt are the interests at stake, 
and so liable are the best to deceive 
themselves, that all Christians should 
be often induced to examine the 
foundation of their hope of eternal 
salvation. ^ Whether ye he in the 
faith. Whether you are true Chris- 
tians. Whether you have any true 
faith in the gospel. Faith in Jesus 
Christ, and in the promises of God 
through him, is one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of a true Chris- 
tian ; and to ascertain whether we 
have any true faith, therefore, is to 
ascertain whether we are sincere 
Christians, For some reasons for such 
an examination, and some remarks 
on the mode of doing it ; see Note 
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SiOn 1 Cor. xi. 28. % Prove your own 
selves. Tho word here used 
is stronger than that before used, and 
rendered “ examine ). This 

word, prove, refers to assaying or try- 
ing metals by the powerful action of 
heat ; and the idea here 'is, that they 
should make the tnost thorough trial 
of their religion, to see whether it 
would stand the test ; see Note on 
1 Cor. iii. 13. The proof of their 
piety was to be arrived at by a faith- 
ful examination of their own hearts 
and lives ; by a diligent comparison 
of their views and feelings with the 
word of God ; and especially by mak- 
ing trial of it in life. The best way 
to prove our piety is to subject it to 
actual trial i|^the various duties and 
responsibilities of life. A man who 
wishes to prove an axe to sec whether 
it is good or not, does not sit down 
and look at it, or read all the treatises 
which ho can find on axe-making, and 
on the properties of iron and steel, 
valuable as such information would 
be ; but he shoulders his axe and goes 
into the woods, and puts it to the 
trial there. If it cuts well ; if it docs 
not break ; if it is not soon made dull, 
he understands the quality of his axe 
better than he could in any other way. 
So if a man wishes to know what his 
religion is worth, lot him try it in the 
places where religion is of any value. 
Let him go into the world with it. 
Let him go and try to do good ; to 
endure aflBiction in a proper manner ; 
to combat the errors and follies of 
life ; to admonish sinners of the error 
of their ways ; and to urge forward the 
great work of the conversion of the 
world, and he will soon see there what 
his religion is worth — as easily as a 
man can test the qualities of an axe. 
Let him not merely sit down and 
think, and compare himself with the 
Bible and look at his own heart — val- 
uable as this may be in many respects 
•—but let him treat bis religion as he 
would any thing else — let him subject 
it to actual experiment. That- re- 
ligion which will enable a man to imi- 
tate the example of Paul or Howard, 
or the great Master himself, t» doing 
good, is genuine. That religion which 
will enable a man to endure persecu- 


tion for the name of Jesua ; to bear 
calamity without murmuring ; to sub- | 
mit to a long series of disappointments ; 
and distresses for Christ's sake, is gen- 
uine. That religion which will prompt a 
man unceasingly to a life of prayer and 
self-denial ; which will make him ev<*r 
conscientious, industrious, and honest ; 
which will enable him to warn sinners 
of tho errors of their ways, and which 
will dispose him to seek the friend- 
ship of Christians, and the salvation 
of tho world, is puro and genuine. ! 
That will answer the purpose. It is ‘ 
like tho good axe with which a man j 
can chop all day long, in which there | 
is no flaw, and which docs not get I 
dull, and which answers all the pur~ j 
poses of an axe. Any other religion ; 
than this is w'orthless. If Know ye j 
not your own selves. That is, “ Do j 
you not know yourselves I” This 
does not mean, as some may supposo, 
that they might know of themsolves, 
without the aid of others, what their 
( iiar.actcr was ; or that they might 
themselves ascertain it; but it means I 
that they might know themselves, I 
i. c. their character, principles, con- | 
duct. This proves that Christians | 
may know their true character. If I 
they are Christians, they may know | 
it with as undoubted certainty as ; 
they may know their character on j 
any other subject. Why should not 1 
a man be as able to determine * 
whether he loves God as whether he j 
loves a child, a parent, or a friend ? j 
What greater difficulty need there bo j 
in understanding the character on tho 
subject of religion than on any other 
subject ; and why should there bo any 
more reason for doubt on this than 
on any other point of character? And 
yet it is remarkable, that while a child 
has no doubt that he loves a parent, 

•r a husband a wife, or a friend » - 
friend, almost all Christiauo are in., 
very great doul>t aWut attach- 
ment to the Hodeemer and to the 
great principles of religion. Such 
was not the case with the apostles and 
early Christians. “ I know,” says 
Paul, ” whom I have believed, and am , 
persuaded that ho is able to keep that , 
which I have committed to him,” Ac. ; ; 

2 Tim. i. 12. ” We know,” says ! 
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6 But I trust that ye shall 7 Now I pray to God that ye 
know that we are not repro* do no evil; not that we should 
bates. appear approved, but that ye 

John, speaking in the name of the plained in the Note on Rom. viii. lO. 
body of Christians, "that wo have ^ Except ye he reprobates ; 'Sioie 
passed from death unto life 1 John on Rom. i. 28. The word rendered 
iii. 14. "We know that wo are of "reprobates” means pro- 

the truth 19. " We know that he perly not approved, rejected; that 
abidoth in us 24. " We know that which will not stand the trial. It is 
we dwell in him 1 John iv. 13 ; see properly applicable to metals, as de- 
also V. 2, 19, 20. So Job said, " I noting that they will not bear the 
KNOW that my Redeemer liveth, and tests to which they are subjected, but 
that he shall stand in the latter day are found to be^baso or adulterated, 
upon the earth,” &c. ; Job xix. 25. The sense here is, that they might 
Such is the current language of scrip- know that they were Christians, un- 
turo. Where, in the Bike, do the less their religion was base, false, 
sacred speakers and writers express adulterated; or such as would not 
doubts about their attachment to God bear the test. There jts no allusion 
and the Redeemer? Where is such here to the sense which is sometimes 
language to bo found as wo hear from given to the word reprobate, of being 
almost all professing Christians, ex- cast off or abandoned by God, or 
pressing entire wncertainfi/ about their doomed by him to eternal ruin in ac- 
condition ; absolute doubt whether cordance Avith an eternal purpose, 
they love God or hate him ; whether Whatever may be the truth on that 
they are going to heaven or hell; subject, nothing is taught in regard 
whether they are influenced by good to it hero. The simple idea is, that 
motives or bad; and oven making it they might know that they were Chris- 
a matter of merit to bo in such doubt, tians, unless their religion was such 
and thinkmg it wrong not to doubt ? as would not stand the test, or was 
What would bo thought of a husband worthless. 

that should make it a matter of merit 6. But I trust, Ac. The sense of 
to doubt whether he loved his wife ; this verse is, " Whatever may bo the 
or of a child that should think it result of your examination of your- 
wrong not to doubt whether he loved selves, I trust ( Gr. / hope) you will 
his father or mother ? Such attach- not find us false and to l>o rejected ; 
ments ought to be doubted — ^but they that is, I trust you will find in me 
do not occur in the common relations eAudcnco that I am commissioned by 
of life. On the subject of religion the Lord Jesus to be his apostle.” 
men often act as they do on no other The idea is, that they would find when 
subject ; and if it is right for one to ho was among them, that he was en- 
be satisfied of the sincerity of his at- dowed with all the qualifications need- 
tachments to his best earthly friends, ful to confer a claim, to the apostolic 
and to speak of such attachment with- office. 

out wavering or misgiving, it cannot 7* Now I pray to Ood that ye do 
, bo wrdng to be satisfied with regard no evil. I earnestly desire that you 
our attachment to God, and tt may do right, and only right ; and I 
of that attachment, as the apos- beseech God that it may be so, what- 
;,).ues did, m uvuKvmge of undouked ever may be the result in regard to 
confl-dence. ^ Bow that Jesus Christ me, and whatever may bo thought of 
is in you. To be in Christ, or for my claims to the apostolic office. 
Christ to be in us, is a common mode This is designed to mitigate the ap- 
in the scriptures of expressing the parent severity* of the sentiment in 
idea that we are Christians. It is ver. 6. There he had said that they 
language derived from the close union would find him fully endowed with the 
which subsists between the Redeemer power of an apostle. They would see 
and his people ; see the phrase ex> ' that he was able abundantly to punish 
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should do that which is honest, 
though we be as reprobates. 

8 For" w’e can do nothing 

a Pr.2I.30. 

the disobedient. They would have 
ample demonstration that he was en- 
dowed by Christ with all the powers 
appropriate to an apostle, and that 
all that he had claimed had been well- 
founded, all that he threatened would 
be*executed. But this seemed to im- 
ply that he desired that there should 
be occasion for the iixerciso of that 
power of administering discipline ; and 
he, therefore, in this verse, removes 
all suspicion that such was his wish, 
by saying solemnly, that ho prayed to 
God that thev might never do wrong; 
that they might never give him oc- 
casion for the exercise of his power 
in that way, though as a consequence 
he would be regarded as a reprobate, 
or as having no claims to the apos- 
tolic office, lie would rather be re- 
garded as an impostor ; rather lie 
under the reproach of his encmicH 
that ho had no claims to the apostolic 
character, than that they, by doing 
wrong, should give liim occasion to 
show that ho was not a deceiver. 
*[1 Not that wc should appear approv- 
ed. My great object, and niy main 
desire, is not to urge my claims to the 
apostolic office and clear up my own 
character ; it is that you should lead 
honest lives, whatever may become of 
me and my reputation, Though 
we he as reprobates. 1 am willing to 
be regarded as rejected, disapproved, 
worthless, like base metal, provided 
you lead honest and holy lives. I 
prefer to be so esteemed, and to have 
you live as becomes Chri-stians, than 
that you should dishonour your Chris- 
tian profession, and thus atford me the 
opportunity of demonstrating, by in- 
flicting punishment, that I am com- 
missioned by the Lor.d Jesus to bo an 
apostle. The sentiment is, that a 
minister of the gospel should desire ! 
that his people shoujd walk worthy 
of their high calling, whatever may be 
the estimate inVhich he is held. He 
should never desire that they should 
do wrong — ^how can he do it ? — ^in 
order that he may take occasion from 


against the truth, but for the 
truth, 

9 For we are glad, when "we 

their wrong-doing to vindicate, in any 
way, his own character, or to establish 
a reputation for skill in administering 
discipline or in governing a church. 
What a miserable condition it is — and 
as wicked as it is miserable — for a 
man to wish to take advantage of 
a state of disorder, or of tho faults of 
others, in order to establish his own 
character, or to obtain reputation. 
Paul spurned and jiotosted such a 
thought ; yet it is to bo feared it is 
sometimes done. 

8. For we. That is, wo tho .apostles. 
^ Can do nothing against the truth, 
Ac. That is, wc who are under tho 
inttuence of the S]>irit of God ; who 
have, been commissioned by him as 
apostles, can do nothing that shall be 
against tlm great system of truth which 
we aro a]>]iointed to promulgate and 

I defend. You need, therefore, appre- 
I bend no partial or severe discipline 
from us ; no unjust construction of 
your conduct. Our aim is to pro- 
moto the truth, and to do what is right ; 
and we cannot, therefore, hy any re- 
gard to our own rcimtation, or to any 
l>crsonal advantage, do what is wrong, 
or countenance, or desire what is 
wrong in others. We must wish that 
which is right to be done by others, 
whatever may be tho cflcct on u.s — 
whether we are regarded as apostles 
or deceivers. I suppose, therefore, 
that this verso is designed to qualify 
and confirm the .sentiment in the pre- 
vious verse, that Paul meant to do 
only right ; that he wished all others 
to do right : and that whatever might 
be the ofl'ect on his own reputation, or 
however ho might bo regarded, h^ , 
cotdd not go against tho great system 
of gospel truth which he preached, or 
even desire that others should ever do 
wrong, though it might in any way be 
for bis advantage. It was a fixed 
principle with him to act only in ac- 
cordance with truth ; to do what wasi 
right. 

9. For we are glad when we are 
weak, Ac. We rejoice in your wel- 



ft. coBur 

m ye m strong : and 

this also ‘m etm your per- 

footion.^ 

10 Therefore I write these things 
bdng absent, lest being present I 
e^ould use sharpness, ^ according <> 
al Tlu8.10;fie.6.1. 6Tlt.l.l3. echap.10.8. 
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to the power which the Lord hath 
given me to ediffcation, and not to 
destruction* 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. 
Be perfect, ^ be of good comfort, 
be » of one inind, live in peace ; 

d ver.9. 

eRo.12.16; 15.5; 'Ep.4.3; Ph.2.2; 1 Fe.3.8. 

&re,,and are 'vrilling to submit to self- 
denial and to infirmity if it may pro- 
mote your spiritual strength. In the' 
connection in which this stands it 
seems to mean, “ 1 am content to 
appear weak, provided you do no 
wrong ; I am willing not to have oc- 
casion to exercise my power in punish- 
ing offenders, and had rather lie under 
the reproach of being actually weak, 
than to have occasion to exercise my 
power by punishing you for wrong- 
doing ; and provided you are strong in 
the faith and in the hope of the gos- 
pel, I am very willing, nay, I rejoice 
that I am under this necessity of 
appearing weak.” ^ A7id this also 
we wish. 1 desire this in addition to 
your doing no evil, IT Even your 
•perfection. The word here used (»«- 
occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament, though the verb from 
which it is derived occurs 

often; Mat. iv. 21; xxi. 16; Mark i. 
19 ; Luke vi. 40 ; Rom. ix. 22 ; 1 
Cor. i. 10 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; Gal. vi. 1 ; i 
1 Thess. iii. 10, et al. ; see Note on 
ver. 11. On the meaning of the word 
see Rom. ix. 22. The idea of restoring, 
putting in order, fitting, repairing, is 
involved in the word always, and hence 
the idea of making perfect ; i. e. of 
completely restoring any thing to its 
proper place. Here it evidently means 
that Paul wished their entire reforma- 
tion — so that there should be no oc- 
casion for exercising discipline. Dod- 
>dHdge renders it, “perfect goo<l 
brder.” Macknight, “ restoration.” 
For this restoration of good order 
Paul had diligently laboured in these 
epistles ; and this was an object near 
to his heart. 

10. Therefore t write these things, 
4;c. This is a kind of apology for 
what he had said, and especially for 
the apparently harsh language which 
he had felt himself constrained to use. 

He had reproved them; he had ad- 
monished them of their faults ; he had 
threatened punishment, all of which 
was designed to prevent the necessity 
of severe measmes when he should be 
with them. ^ Lest being present I 
should use sharpness. In order that 
when I come I may not have occasion 
to employ severity ; see the sentiment 
explained in the Note on chap. x. 2. 

% According to the poxf^r, &c. That 

I may not use the power with which 
Christ has invested me for maintain- 
ing discipline in his church. The same 
form of expression is found in chap. x. 

8 ; see Note on that place. 

11. Finally, brethren (x«<roy). The 
remainder ; all that remains is for me 
to bid you an affectionate farewell. 
The word hero rendered “farewell” 
means usually to joy and 
rejoice, or to be glad; Luke i. 14; 
John xvi. 20, 22 ; and it is often used 
in the sense of “joy to you,” “ hail !” 
as a salutation ; Mat. xxvi. 49 ; xxvii. 
29. It 18 also used as a salutation at 
the beginning of an epistle, in the 
sense of greeting ; Acts xv. 23 :#xiii. 
26 ; James i. 1. It is generally agreed, 
however, that it is here to be under- 
stood in the sense of farewell, as a 
parting salutation, though it may be 
admitted that there is included in the 
word an expression of a wish for their 
happiness. This was among the last 
words which Cyrus, when dying, ad- 
dressed to his firiends. ^1 Be peiiect. 
See this word explained in the Notes 
on ver. 9, and Rom. ix. 22. It was a 
wish that every disorder might be re- 
moved ; that all that was out of joint 
might be restored ; that every thing 
might be in its groper place ; and that 
they might be just what they,, ought to 
be. A command to Ife perfect, how- 
ever, does not prove that it has ever 
in fisct been obeyed ; and an earneet 
wish on the part of an apostle that . 
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and God of love and peace 13 AU the saints salute you. 
shall be with you. 14 The * grace of the Lord 

12 Greet one another with an Jesus Christ and the love of 
holy kiss. God, and the « communion of the 

a Ro.16.16. b Ro.16.24. o Ph.8.1. 


others might be perfect, does not de- 
monstrate that they were; and this 
passage should not be adduced to prove 
that any have been free from sin. It 
may be adduced, however, to prove 
that an obligation rests on Christians 
to be perfect, and that there is no 
natural obstacle to their becoming 
such, since God novel* can command 
us to do an impossibility. Whether 
any one, but the Lord Jesus, has been 
perfect, however, is a question on 
which ^ different denominations of 
Christians lu^e been greatly divided. 
It is incumbent on the advocates of 
the doctrine of sinless perfection to 
produce some one instance of a per- 1 
iectly sinless character. This has 
not yet been done. 3e of good com- 
fort. Be consoled by the promises 
and supports of the gospel. Take 
comfort from the hopes which the 
gospel imparts. Or the word may 
possibly have a reciprocal sense, and 
mean, comfort one another ; see 
Schleusner. RosenmUller renders it, 

“ receive admonition from all with a 
grateful mind, that you may come to 
greater perfection.” It is, at any 
rate, the expression of an earnest wish 
on part of the apostle, that they 
migoT be happy. ^ Be of one mind. 
They had been greatly distracted, and 
divided into different parties and fac- 
tions. At the close of the epistle ho 
exhorts them as he had repeatedly 
done before, to lay aside these strifes, 
and to be united, and manifest the 
same spirit ; see Note on Rom. xii. 
10 ; xv.^ ; see Note also on 1 Cor. i. 
10. The sense is, that Paul desired 
that dissensions should cease, and that 
they should be united in opinion and 
feeling as Christian brethren, f Live 
in peace. With each other. Let 
contentions and strifes cease. To 
promote^ the restoration of peace had 
been the* main design of these epistles. 

% And the God of love and peace. 
The God who is all love, and who is 
the author of all peace. What a glo- 


rious appellation is this ! There can I 
be no more beautiful expression, and i 
it is as true as it is beautilUl, that 
God is a God of love and of peace* He 
is infinitely benevolent ; he delights in 
exhibiting his love; and he delights 
in the love which his people evince | 
for each other. At the same time he 1 
is the author of peace, and he delights ' 
in peace among men. When Chris- 
tians love each other they have reason j 
to expect that the God of love will bo j 
with them ; when they live in peace, j 
they may expect the God of peace 
will take up his abode with them. In 
contention and strife wo have no rea- 
son to expect his presence ; and it is 
only when we are willing to lay aside 
all animosity that wo may expect 
the God of peace will fix his abode 
with us. I 

12. Greet. Salute; see Note, Rom. 
xvi. 3. % With an holy Hss. Note, 
Rom. xvi. 16. 

13. All the saints salute you. That 
is, all who were with Paul, or in the 
place where he was. The epistle was 
written from Macedonia, probably 

! from Philippi. See Intro. ^3. j 

14. The grace of our Lord Jesus \ 

I Christ : see Note, Rom xvi. 20. This 

I verso contains what is usually called 
I the apostolic benediction ; the form 
which has been so long, and which is 
almost BO universally used, in dismiss- 
ing religious assemblies. It is pro- 
perly a prayer, and it is evident that 
the Optative i/p, May the grace,” 
Ac., is to be supplied. It is the ex- 
pression of a desire tliat the favours 
here referred to may descend on all 
fbr whom they are thus invoked, 
f And llte love of Qod. May the 
love of God towards you be manifest. 
This must refer p^uliarly to the 
Father, as the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are mentioned in the other 
members of the sentence. The ** love ! 
of God” here referred to is the mani- j 
festation of his goodness and ihvour j 
in the pardon of sin, in the communi- | 
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Holy h you lOl. 

Amen. 

The second epistle to the Co- 

cation of his grace, in the comforts 
and consolations which he imparts to 
his people^ in all that constitutes an 
exjpression of love. The love of God 
brings salvation ; imparts comfort ; 
pa^i tos sin ; sanctifies the soul ; fills 
theSihrt with joy and peace ; and 
PauF We prays that all the blessings 
which are the fruit of that love may 
be with them. ^ And the communion 
of the Holy Ghost ; comp. Note, 1 
Cor. X. 16. The word communion 
{xuwvU) means properly participation, 
fellowship, or having any thing in 
common ; Acts ii. 42 ; Rom. xv. 26 ; 
1 Cor. i. 9 ; x. 16 ; 2 Cor. vi. 14 ; 
viii. 4 ; ix. 13 ; Gal. ii. 9 ; Eph. iii. 
9 ; 1 John i, 3. This is also a wish 
or prayer of the apostle Paul ; and 
the desire is either that they might 
partake of the views and feelings of 
the Holy Ghost ; that is, that they 
might have fellowship with him. ; or 
that they might all in common par- j 
take of the gifts and graces which the 
Spirit of God imparts. Ho gives 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith (Gal. v. 22), 
as well as miraculous endowments ; 
and Paul prays that these thihgs 
might he imparted freely to all the 
church in common, that all might 
participate in them ; all might share 
them. Amen. This word is want- 
ing, says Clarke, in almost every MS. 
of any authority. It wa,B however 
early affixed to the epistle. 

In regard to this closing verse of 
the epistle, we may make the follow- 
ing remarks. (1.) It is a ‘prayer; 
and if it is a prayer addressed to God, 
it is no less so to the Lord Jesus and 
to the Holy Spirit. If so, it is right 
to offer worship to the Lord Jesus and 
to the Holy Spirit. (2.) There is a 
distinction in the divine nature ; or 
there is the existence of what is 
usually termed three persons in the 
Godhead. If not,,yrhy are they men- 
tioned in this manner ? If the Lord 
Jesus is not divine and equal with 
the Father, why is ho mentioned in 
this connection? How strange^ it 


rinthians was written from 
Philijppi, of Macedonia, 
by Titus and Lucas. 

would be for Paul, ah inspired man, 
to pray in the same breath, “the grace 
of a man or an angel ” and “ the love 
of God ” be with you ! And if the 
“ Holy Spirit ” be merely an Mu- 
ence of God or an attribute of God, 
how strange to pray that the “ love 
of God ” and the participation or fel- 
lowship of an “influence of God,”*or 
an “ attribute of God " might be with 
them! (3.) The Holy Spirit is a 
person, or has a distinct personality. 
He is not an attribute of God, nor a 
mere divine influence. How could 
prayer be addressed to an attribute, 
or an influence ? But ^h^re, nothing 
can bo plainer than that there were 
favours which the Holy Ghost, as an 
intelligent and conscious agent, was 
expected to bestow. And nothing 
can be plainer than that they were 
favours in some sense distinct from 
those which were conferred by the 
Lord Jesus, and by the Father, Here 
is a distinction of some kind as real 
as that between the Lord Jesus and 
the Father; here are favours expected 
from him distinct from those confer- 
red by the Father and the Son ; and 
there is, therefore, here all the proof 
that there can bo, that there is in 
some respects a distinction between 
the persons here referred to, and that 
the Holy Spirit is an intelligenifjlbon- 
scious agent. (4.) The Lord Jegus 
is not irferior to the Father, that is, 
he has an equality with God. If he 
were not equal, how could he bo men- 
tioned, as he here is, as bestowing 
favours like God, and especially why 
is he mentioned first ? Would Paul, 
in invoking blessings, mention the 
name of a mere man or an angel be- 
fore that of the eternal God? (fi.) 
The passage, therefore, furnishes a 
proof of the doctrine of the Trinity 
that has not yet been answered, and, 
it is believed, cannot be. On the 
supposition that there are three per- 
sons in the adorable Trinity, united 
in essence and yet distinct in some 
respects, all is plain and clear. But 
on the supposition that the Lord 
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JesQB is & mere man, an angel, or an 
archangel, and that the Holy Spirit 
is an attribute, or an influence from 
God, how unintelligible, confhsed, 
strange does all become ! That Paul, 
in the solemn close of the epistle, 
should at the same time invoke bles- 
sings from a mere creature, and from 
God, and from an attribute, surpasses 
belief. But that he should invoke 
blessings from him who was the equal 
with the Father, and from the Father 
himself, and from the Sacred Spirit 
sustaining the same rank, and in like 
manner imparting important bles- 
sings, is in accordance with all that 
we should expect, and makes all har- 
monious and appropriate. (6.) No- 
thing could a more proper close of 
the epistle ; nothing is a more appro- 
priate close of public worship, than 
such an invocation. It is a prayer to 
the ever-blessed God, that all the 
rich influences which ho gives as Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, may be 
imparted ; that all the benefits which 
God confers in tho interesting rela- 
tions in which ho makes himself 
known to us may descend and bless 
us. What more appropriate prayer 
can bo offered at the close of public 
worship ? How seriously should it bo 
prbnounccd, as a congregration is 
about to separate, perhaps to come 
together no more ! With what solem- 
nity should all join in it, and how 


devoutly shoidd all pray, ai they thus 
separate, that these rich and inesti- 
mable blessings may rest upon them ! 
With hearts uplifted to God it should 
be pronounced and heard ; and every 
worshipper should leave the sanctuary 
deeply feeling that what he most 
needs as he leaves the place of public 
worship ; as he travels on the journey 
of life ; as ho engages in its d!lM|S or 
meets its trials ; as he looks the 
grave and eternity, is the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
and tho blessings which the Holy 
Spirit imparts in renewing, and sancti- 
fying, and comforting his people, 
^at more appropriate prayer than 
this for the writer and reader of these 
Notes ! May that blessing rest alike 
upon us, though wo may be strangers 
in tho flesh, and may those divino 
and heavenly influences guide us alike 
to tho same everlasting kingdom of 
glory ! 

In regard to the subscription at tho 
end of this epistle, it may be observed, 
that it is wanting in a great part of 
tho most ancient MSS,, and is of no 
authority whatever ; see Notes at tho 
end of tho epistle toUhe Homans, and 
1 Corinthians. In this case, how- | 
ever, this subscription is in the main | 
correct, as there is evidence that it 
was written from Macedonia, and not i 
improbably from Philippi. Sec tho 
Introduction to the ci)ibtlc. 





THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


GALATIANS. 


INTEODUCTION. 


^1. The Situation of Galatia, and the Character of the People. 

Galatia was a province of Asia Minor, having Pontus on tho east, Bithy- 
nia and Paphlagoiiia north, Cappadocia and Phrygia south, and Phi 7 gia 
west. See the map prefixed to tho Acts of the Apostles. In Tanner’s Clas> 
aical Atlas, however, it extends on tho north to the Euxine or Black sea. It 
was probably about two hundred miles in its greatest extent from cast to west,^ 
and varied in breadth from twelve to an hundred and fifty miles. It was one’^ 
of the largest provinces of Asia Minor, and covered an extent of country al- 
most as largo as the State of New Jersey. It is probable, however, that the 
boundaries of Galatia varied at different times as circumstances dictated. It 
had no natural boundary, except on the north ; and of course tho limits may 
have been varied by conquests, or by the will of tho Homan emperor, when 
it was erected into a province. 

The name Galatia is derived from tho word GavJ,, and was given to it be- 
cause it had been conquered by tho Gauls, who, having subdued the country, 
settled in it. — Pausanias, Attic, cap. iv. These wore mixed with various 
Grecian families, and the country was also called Oallogrcecia. — Juitin, lib. 
xriv. 4 ; xxv. 2 ; xxvii. 3. This invasion of Asia Minor was made, according 
to Justin (lib. xxv. cap. 2), about tho four hundred and seventy-ninth year 
after the founding of Rome, and, of course, about 273 years before Christ. 
They invaded Macedonia and Greece ; and subsequently invaded Asia Minor, 
and became an object of terror to all that region. This expedition issued 
from Gaul, passed over the Rhine, along the Danube, through Noricum, Pan- 
nonia, and Mmsia, and at its entrance Jnto Germany, carried along with it 
many of the Tectosages. On their arrival in Thrace, Lutarius took them with 
him, crossed the Bosphorus, and effected the conquest of Asia Minor. — Liv. lib. 
xxxviii. c. 16. Such was their number, that Justin says, “they filled all Asia 
(t. e. all Asia Minor) like swarms of bees. Finally, they became so numerous 
that no kings of the east could engage in war without an army of Gauls : 
neither when driven from their kingdom could they flee to any other than to 
the Gauls. Such was the terror of the name of Gauls, and such the invinci- 
ble felicity of their arms— ct armorum invieta felieitas erat — ^that they sup- 
posed that in no other way could their own majesty be protected, or being 
Ipstf could be recovered, without the aid of Gallic courage. Their being i 
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e^ed in king ^ Bithynia fop aid, when they had gained the victopy, 
divided the^ngdom with him^and called that region Gallograda'*-^ 
Jimm, lav. 0. under the reign of Augnstus Cesar, about 26 years before the 
DlPtn of Cli^iat, this region was reduced into the form of a Roman colony, and 
was goyemed by a proprcstort appoin^d by the emperor. ' 

Their original Gaulish language they retained so late as the fifth century, 
08 appears from the testimony of Jerome, who says that their dialect was 
nearly the same as that of the Treviri.— Tom. iv. p. 256. ed. Benedict. At 
the 8^e time, they also spoke the 'Greek language in common with all the 
inhabitants of Lesser Asia, and therefore the epistle to them was written in 
Greek, and was intelligible to them as well as to others. 

The Galatians, like the inhabitants of the surrounding country, were hea- 
thens, and their religion was of a gross and debasing kind. They are said to 
have^ worshipped ** the mother of the gods,” under the name of Agdistis. 
Callimachus, in his hymns, calls them *• a foolish people.” And Hillary, him- 
self a Gaul, calls them Oallos indodles — expressions which, says Calmet, may 
well excuse Paul’s addressing them as foolish,” chap. iii. 1. There wore 
few cities to be found among them, with the exception of Ancyra, Tavium, 
and Pessinus, which carried on some trade. 

The possessors of Galatia were of three different nations or trTbos of Gauls ; 
the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and the Tectosagi. There are imperial medals 
extant, on which these names are found. It is of some importance to bear in 
mind these distinctions. It is possible that while Peter was making converts 
in one part of Galatia, the apostle Paul was in another; and that some, claim- 
in^uthority as from Peter, propagated opinions not conformable to the views 
of Paul, to correct and expose which was one design of this epistle. — Calmet 
The Gauls are mentioned by ancient historians as a tall and valiant people. 
They went nearly naked. Their arms were only a sword and buckler. The ! 
impetuosity of their attack, it is said, was irresistible, and hence they became ' 
so formidable, and were usually so victorious. 

It is not possible to ascertain the number of the inhabitants of Galatia, at 
the time when the gospel was preached there, or when this epistle was writ- 
ten. In 2 Macc. viii. 20, it is said that Judas Maccabeus, exhorting his fol- 
lowers to fight manfully against the Syrians, refprred to several instances of 
divine interposition to encourage them ; and among others, “ he told them of 
the battle which they had in Babylon with the Galatians ; how they came but 
eight thousand in all to the business, with four thousand Macedonians ; and 
that the Macedonians being perplexed, the eight thousand destroyed an hun- 
dred and twenty thousand, because of the help which they had from heaven, 
and so received a great booty,” But it is not certain that this refers to those 
who dwelt in Galatia. It may refer to Gauls who at that time had overrun 
Asia Minor ; the Greek word hero used, {TaXarag^ being taken equally for 
either. It is evident, however, that there was a large population that went 
under this general name ; and it is probable that Galatia was thickly settled 
at the time when the gospel was preached there. It was in the central part 
of Asia Minor, then one of the most densely populated parts of the world, and 
was a region singularly fertile. — Stfabo, lib. xii. p. 507, 568, ed. Casaub. 
Many persons, also, were attracted there for the sake of commerce. That 
there were many Jews also, in all the provinces of Asia Minor, is apparent 
not only from the Acts of the Apostles, but is expressly declared by Josephus, 
Ant, xvi. 6. 

§ 2, The time when the Gospel was preached in Galatia, 

There is no certain information as to the time when the gospel was first 
preached in Galatia, or the persons by whom it was done. There is mention, 
however, of Paul’s having preached there several times, and several circom’- 
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stances lead us to suppose that those ohxirohes were established by him> or that 
he was the first to carry the gospel to them, or that he and Barnabas together 
preached the gospel there on the mts^on on which they were sent from An- 
tioc)i, Act? xiii. 2, seq. In Acts xvi. 5, 6, it is expressly said that they 
went “ throughout Phrygia and the region of Galatia.” This journey was for 
the purpose of confirming the churches, and was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Paul ( Acts XV. 30), with the design of visiting their brethren in every city 
where they had preached the word of the Lord. It is true? that in the ac- 
count of the mission of Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiv.), it is not expressly 
said that they went into Galatia ; but it is said (Acts xiv. A, 6), that when 
they were in Iconium, an assault was made on them, or a purpose formed to 
stone them, and that, being apprized of it, they fled unto Lystra and Derbe, 
cities of Lycaonia, “ and unto the region that licth round about.” Pliny, lib. 
v, c. 27, says, that a part of Lycaonia bordered on Galatia, and contained four- 
teen cities, of which Iconium was the most celebrated. Phrygia also was 
contiguous to Galatia, and to Lycaonia, and these circumstances render it 
probable that when Paul proposed to Barnabas to visit again tho churches 
where they had preached, Galatia was included, and that they had been there 
before this vi|||t referred to in Acts xvi. 6. 

It may be, also, that Paul refers to himself in tho epistle (chap. i. 0), 
where he says, “I marvel that ye arc so soon removed from him that oallro 
YOU into the grace of Christ unto another gospel and if so, then it is plain 
that he preached to them first, and founded the clmrches there. The same 
thing may be evinced also from the expre.ssion in chap. iv. lA, whore he says, 

” I bear you record, that if it had been possible, ye would have plucked out 
your own eyes, and have given them to mo an expression which leads us 
to suppose that they had formed for him a peculiar attachineht, because ho 
had first preached tho gospel to them, and that there had existed all tho 
ardour of attachment implied in iheiv first love. It is quite evident, there- 
fore, I think, that tho gospel was preached among the Galatians first by Paul, 
either alone or in company with some other one of the apostles. It is pos- 
sible, however, as has been intimated al)Ove, that lector also may have 
preached in one part of Galatia at tho time that Paul was preaching in other 
parts. It is a circumstance also of some importance on this point, that 
Paul speaks in this epistle in a tone of authority, and with a severity of 
reproof which ho would hardly have used unless ho had at first preached 
there, and had a right to bo regarded as the founder of the church, and to 
address it as its father. In this respect tho tone hero is quite difTorent, as 
Mr. Locke has remarked, from what is observable in tho epistle to tho 
Romans. Paul had not been at Romo when ho addressed the church there 
by letter, and his language differs materially from that which occurs in the 
epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians. It was to them the very respect- 
ful and mild language of a stranger ; hero it is respectful, but it is the 
authoritative language of a father having a right to reprove. 

§ 3. The date of this Epistle. 

• 

Many have supposed that this was the first epistle which Paul wrote. 
Tertullian maintained this (see Lardner, vol. vi. p. 7. ed. Lend, 1820), and 
Epiphanius also. Theodoret and others suppose it was written at Romo, and 
was consequently written near tho close of tho life of Paul, and was one of 
his last epistles. Lightfoot supposes also that it was written from Romo, and 
that it was among the first which Paul wrote there. Chrysostom says that 
this epistle was written before that to the Romans. Lewis Capellus, Witsios, 
and Wall suppose that it was written from Ephesus after tho apostle had 
been a second time in Galatia. This also was the opinion of Pearson, who 
places it in the year 57, after the first epistle to tho Corinthians, and before 
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^ Paul £|^sus« Grotias thpaght it difficult to assign the date of the 
epistlQ, but conjectures that it written about the same time as that to the 
Romans. Mill surooses that it was ibt written until after that to the Ro> 
irauiB, probably at Troas, or some other place in Asia, as Paul was going to 
Jerusalem. He dates the epistle in the year £8. Dr. Benson supposes 
that it was written at Corinth, when the apostle was first there, and made 
along stay of a year and six months. While there, he supposes that Paul 
repejved tidings ef the instability of the converts in Galatia, and wrote this 
epistle and sent it by one of his assistants. See these opinions examined in | 
Lardner as quoted above. Lardner himself supposes that it was written from 
Corinth about the year 52, or the beginning of the year 53. Macloiight j 
supposes it was written from Antioch, after the council at Jerusalem, and i 
before Paul and Silas undertook the journey in which they delivered to the | 
churches the decrees which were ordained at Jerusalem ; Acts xvi. 4. Hug, | 
in his Introduction, supposes that it was written at Ephesus in the year 57, i 
and after the 1. and II. Thess., and the epistle to Titus had been written. 
Mr. Locke supposes that Paul established churches in Galatia, in the year 
51; and that this epistle was written between that time and the year 
57. These opinions are mostly mere conjecture ; and amidst such a variety 
of sentiment, it is evidently impossible to determine exactly at what time it 
was written. The only mark of time in the epistle itself occurs in chap. i. 6, 
where the apostle says, “ I marvel that ye are so soon vetx^eis) removed 
from him that called you,” <fec. ; where the words “ so soon ” would lead us 
to suppose that it was at no distant period after he had been among them, j 
Still it might have been several years. The date assigned to it in the Poly- I 
glott Bible (Bagster’s) is the year 58. | 

The exact date of the epistle is of very little importance. In regard to I 
the time when it was written the only arguments which seem to me to be of ! 
much weight, are those advanced by Paley in his Horse Paulin®. “ It will : 
hardly bo doubted,” says he, ” but that it was written whilst the dispute ' 
concerning the circumcision of Gentile converts was fresh in men’s minds ; i 
for even supposing it to have been a forgery, the only credible motive that 
can be assigned for the forgery, was to bring the name and authority of the 
apostle into this controversy. No design can be so insipid, or so unlikely to 
enter into the thoughts of any man, as to produce an epistle written earnestly i 
and pointedly on one side of a controversy, when the controversy itself was 
dead, and the question no longer interesting to any class of readers whatever. 
Now the controversy concerning the circumcision of Gentiles was of such a 
nature, that, if it arose at all, it must have arisen in the beginning of Chris- 
tianity.” Paley then goes on to show that it was natural that the Jews, and 
converts from the Jews, should start this question, and agitate ib; and that 
this was much more likely to be insisted on while the temple was standing, 
and they continued as a nation, and sacrifices were offered, than after their 
city and temple were destroyed. It is therefore clear that the controversy 
must have been started, and the epistle written before the invasion of Judea, 
by Titus, and the destruction of Jerusalem. The internal evidence leads to 
this conclusion. On the whole, it ir probable that the epistle was written 
somewhere about the year 53, or between that and 57 ; and was evidently 
designed to settle an important controversy in the cWches of Qalatia. 
The place where it was written, must be, I think, wholly a matter of con- 
jecture. Tho subscription at the end that it was written from Rome is of 
no authority whatever ; and there are no internal circumstances, which, so 
fiur as I can see, throw any light on the subject. 

^ 4. The design of the EpisUe. 

It is easy to discern from the epistle itself that the following circumstances 
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existed in the churohes of Galftiia, and that it was written with reference 
to them. -* 

(1.) That they had been at first dC^^otedly attached to the apostle Paal» 
and had 'received his commands and instructions with implicit confidence 
when he was among them ; chap. iv. 14, 15 ; comp. chap. i. 6. 

(2.) That they had been perverted from the doctrine which he taught them 
soon after he had left them ; chap. i. 6. 

(3.) That this had been done by persons who wore of Jewish origin, and 
who insisted on the observance of the rights of the Jewish religion. 

(4.) That they claimed to have come directly from Jerusalem, and to 
have derived their views of religion and their authority from the apostles 
there. 

(5.) That they taught that the apostle Paul was inferior to the apostles 
there ; that he had been called more recently into the apostolic office ; that 
the apostles at Jerusalem must bo regarded as the source of authority in the 
Christian church ; and that, therefore, the teaching of Paul should yield 
to that which was derived directly from Jerusalem. 

(6.) That the laws of Moses were binding, and were necessary in order to 
justification. That the rite of circumci.sion especially was of binding obliga- 
tion : and it i? probable (chap. vi. 12), that they had prevailed on many of 
the Galatians to be circumcised, and certain that they had induced them to 
observe the Jewish festivals ; chap. iv. 10. 

(7.) It would seem, also, that they urged that Paul himself had changed 
his views since he had been among the Galatians, and now maintained tho 
necessity of circumcision ; chap. v. 11. Perhaps they alleged from the 
undoubted fact that Paul, when at Jerusalem (.Vets xxi. 20), had complied 
with some of the customs of the Jewish ritual. 

(8.) That they urged tliat all the promises of God wen? made to Abraham, 
and that whoever would partake of those promises, must be circumcised as 
Abraham was. This Paul answers, chap. iii. 7 ; >v, 7. ^ 

(9.) That in consequence of the promulg.atnm of these vie^, great dis- 
'<eusions had arisen in the church, and strifes of an unhup]>y nature existed, 
greatly contrary to tho spirit which should bo manifested i»y those who boro 
the Christian name. 

From this description of tho state of things in the churches of Galatia, 
tilt design of the epistle is apparent, and tho scope of tho argument will be 
easily seen. Of this state of things tho apostle had been undoubtedly 
apprised, but whether by letters, or by messengers from tho churches there, 
is not declared. It is not improbable, that some of his friends in tho churches 
there had informed him of it, and he immediately sot about a remedy to tho 
evils existing there. 

I. The.first object, therefore, was to show that he had received his com- 
mission as an apostle, directly from God. lie had not received it at all from 
man ; he had not even been instructed by tho other apostles ; he ha<l not ac- 
knowledged their superiority ; ho Jiad not even consulted them, lie did not 
acknowledge, therefore, that the i^stlea at Jerusalem possessed any superior 
rank or authority, llis commission, thoagh he had not seen the Lord Jesus 
before ho was crucified, he had, nevertheless, derived immediately from him. 
The doctrine, therefore, which ho had taught them, that tho Mosaic laws 
were not binding, and that there was no necessity of being circumcised, was 
a doctrine which had been derived directly from God. In proof of this, ho 
goes into an extended statement (chap, i.), of the manner in which ho liad 
been called, and of the fact, that he had not consulted with the apostles at 
Jerusalem, or confessed his inferiority to them ; of tho fact that when they 
had become acquainted with the manner in which ho preached, they approved 
his coarse (chap. i. 24 ; ii. 1 — 10); and of tho fact that on one occasion, he 
had actually been constrained to differ from Peter, tMh oldest of the apostles. 
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on a point in which he was manifestly wrong, and on one of the very points 
then under consideration. 

II. The second great object, therefore, was to show the real nature and 
design of the law of Moses, and to prove that the peculiar rites of the 
Mosaic ritual, and especially the rite of circumcision, were not necessary to 
justification and salvation ; and that they who observed that rite, did in fact 
renounce the Scripture method of justification ; make the sacrifice of Christ 
of no value, and make slaves of themselves. This leads him into a considera- 
tion of the true nature of the doctrine of justification, and of the way of sal- 
vation by a Redeemer. 

This point he shows in the following way, 

(1.) By showing that those who lived before Christ, and especially Abra- 
ham, were in fact justified, not by obedience to the ritual law of Moses, but 
by faith in the promises of God ; chap. iii. 1 — 18. 

(2.) By showing that the design of the Mosaic ritual was only temporary, 
and that it was intended to lead to Christ; chap. iii. 19 — 29 ; iv. 1 — 8. 

(3.) In view of this, he reproves the Galatians for having so readily fallen 
into the observance of these customs ; chap. iv. 9 — 21. 

(4.) This view of the design of the Mosaic law, and of its tendency, he 
illustrates by an allegory drawn from the case of Hagar ; chap. iv. 21 — 31, 

This whole discourse is succeeded by an affectionate exhortation to the 
Galatians, to avoid the evils which had been engendered ; reproving them for 
the strifes existing in consequence of the attempt to introduce the Mosaic 
rites, and earnestly entreating them to stand firm in the liberty which Christ 
had vouchsafed to them from the servitude of the Mosaic institutions, chap, 
v. vi. 

The design of the whole epistle, therefore, is to state and defend the true 
doctrine of justification, and to show that it did not depend on ‘the observance 
of the laws of Moses. In the general purpose, therefore, it accords with the 
design of th^pistle to the Romans. In one respect, however, it differs from 
the design ofthat epistle. That was written, to show that man could not be 
justified by ar^^y works of the law, or by conformity to any law, moral or cere- 
monial ; the object of this is, to show that justification cannot be obtained by 
conformity to the ritnal or ceremonial law ; or that the observance of the 
ceremonial law is not necessary to salvation. In this respect, therefore, this 
epistle is of less general interest than that to the Romans. It is also, in some 
respects, more diflBcult. The argument, if I may so express myself, is more 
Jewish. It is more in the Jewish manner ; is designed to meet a Jew in his 
own way, and is, therefore, somewhat more difficult for all to follow. Still it 
contains great and vital statements on the doctrines of salvation, and, as such, 
demands the profound and careful attention of all who desire to be saved, and 
who would know the way of acceptance with God. 
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CHAPTER I. Christ, and God the Fntlier, who 

P AUL, an apostle, (not of men, raised him from the dead ;) 
neither by man, but a by Jesus Ac.9.r,,i5. * h Ac.2.21. 


CHAPTER I. 

ANALYSIS. 

The main design of Paul in this 
chapter, is to show that ho had received 
his call to the apostloship, not from 
man, but from God. It had been 
alleged (see tl!b Introduction above) 
that the apostles at Jerusalem pos- 
sessed the most elevated rank, and 
the highest authority in the Chris- 
tian church ; that they were to be 
regarded as the fountains and the 
judges of the truth ; that Paid was 
inferior to them as an apostle ; and 
that they who inculcated tho neces- 
sity of circumcision, and tho obser- 
vance of the rites of Moses, were 
sustained by the authority and the 
examples of the apostles at Jeru- 
salem. 

To meet this statement was the de- 
sign of this first chapter. Paul’s 
grand object was to show that ho was 
not appointed by men ; that he had 
not been commissioned by men ; that 
he had not derived his instructions 
from men ; that he had not oven con- 
sulted with them ; but that ho had 
been commissioned and taught ex- 
pressly by Jesus Christ, and that 
when the apostles at Jerusalem had 
become acquainted with him, and 
with his views and plans of lab^r, 
long after he had begun to preach, 
they had fully concurred with him. 
This argument comprises the follow- 
ing parts : 

I. Thg solemn declaration that he 
was not commi^ioned by men, and 
that he was not, in any sense, an 
apostle of man, together with tho 
general salutation to the churches in 
Galatia ; ver. I — 5. 

II. The expression of his astonish- 


ment that tho Galatians had so soon 
forsaken his instruction, and em- 
braced another gospel ; and a solemn 
declaration that whoever j>roached 
another gospel was to bo held ac- 
cursed ; ver. (5 — 10. TVico ho an- 
athematizes those who attempt to 
declare any other way of justification 
than that which consisted in faith in 
Christ, and says that it w.as no gospel 
at all. It was to bo held as a great 
and fixed principle, th.at there was 
but one way of salvation ; and no mat- 
ter who attempted to preach any other, 
he was to he held accursed. 

III. To show, therefore, that ftc was 
not appointed by men, and that ho 
had not received his instructions from 
men, but that ho had preached the 
truth directly revealed to him by God, 
and that Avhich was, therefore, im- 
mutable and eternal, ho goes into a 
statement of the manner in which he 
was called into the ministry, and 
made ac()uaintcd with the gospel ; 
ver. 11 — 

(a) He affirms, that ho was not 
taught it by man, but by the express 
revelation of Jesus Christ ; ver. 1 1 , 12. 

(b) He refers to his former well- 
known life, and his zeal in tho Jewish 
religion; showing how much ho had 

1 b(?en formerly opposed to the gospel ; 
vqr* IJ. II. 

(<r) He says that ho had been sepa* 
rated, by the divine purpose, from his 
mother’s womb, to bo a preacher of 
the gospel, and that when he was called 
to the ministry, ho had no conference 
with any human being, as to what he 
was to preach ; ho did not go up to 
Jerusalem to consult with those who 
were older apostle.s, but ho retired 
far from thorn into Arabia, and 




«» Giutms. IV4x..*a; 

^^9* •fj** 4o Damuqoa : hint fortli ; lad, espeoiallf, he meani 

At. . affirm, that he had not been sent 

t* ^ Aw ito^ears, he *ays, he out by the body of apostles at Jeru- 
m UidM go to Jerusalem; but he salem. This, it will be remembered 
romained there but fifteen days, and (see the Introduction), was one of 
saw none of the apostles but Peter and the charges of those who had per- 
James; Ter. 18, 19. His views of the verted the Galatians from the faith 
gOspel were formed that ; and which Paul had preached to them. 


that he did not^iigtiait implicitly to 
?eter, And le^f of him, he shows in 
di. ne says, he ‘‘withstood 

him to the face.** 


If Neither by man. “ Neither by or 
through (5/) the instrumentality of 
my man.” Here he designs to ex- 
dude all men from having had any 


(c) After that, he says, he departed f agency in his appointment to the 
into the regions of Cilicia, in Asia apostolic office. He was neither sent 
Minor, and had no opportunity of con- out from any body of men to execute 
ference with the churches which were their purposes ; nor did ho receive 
in Judea. Yet they heard that he his commission, authority, or ordina- 
who had been formerly a persecutor, tion through the medium of any man. 
had become a preacher, and they glo- A minister of the gos^pl now receives 
rified God for it ; vor. 20 — 24. Of his call from God, but he is ordained 
course, he had had no opportunity of or set apart to his office by man. 
deriving his views of religion from Matthias, the apostle chosen in the 
them ; he had been in no sense do- place of Judas (Acts i. 2^), received 
pendent on them ; but so far as they his call from God, but it was by the 
were acquainted with his views, they vote of the body of the apostles, 
concurred in them. The sum of the Timothy was also called of God, but 
argument, therefore, in this chapter he was appointed to his office by the 
is, that when Paul went into Cilicia laying on the hands of the presbytery ; 
and the adjacent regions, ho had 1 Tim. iv. U. But Paul here says, 
never seen but two of the apostles, that he received no such commission 
and that but for a short time ; he had as that from the apostles. They 
never seen the apostles together ; and were not the means or the medium of 
he had never received any instruc- ordaining him to his work, lie had, 
tions from them. Ilis views of the indeed, together with Barnabas, been 
gospel, which ho had imparted to the set apart at Antioch, by the brethren 
Galatians, he had derived directly there (Acts xiii. 1 — 3), for a special 
from God. mission in Asia Minor ; but this was 

1. Paul an apostle ; see Note, Rom. not an appointment to the apostleship. 
i. 1. This is the usual form in which lie had been restored to sight after 
, he commences his epistles ; and it was the miraculous blindness produced by 
of special importance to commence seeing the Lord Jesus on the way to 
this epistle in this manner, because it Damascus, by the laying on of the 
was one design to vindicate his apos- hands of Ananias, and had received 
tleship, or to show that ho had re- important instruction from him (Acts 
ceived his commission directly from ix.^l7), but his commission as an 
the Lord Jesus. % Not of men. **Not apostle had been received directly 
from {ix) men."' That is, he wr.8 from the Lord Jesus, without, any in-, 
not from any body of men, or com- tervening medium, or any form of 
missioned by men. The word apostle human authority, Acts ix. 15; xxii. 
means sent, and Paul means to say, 17 — 21 ; 1 Cor. ix.*l. f But by 
that he was not sent to execute any Jesus Christ. That is, directly by 
purpose of men, or commissioned by Christ. He had been called by him, 
them. His was a higher calling ; a and commissioned by him, and sent 
calling of God, and he had been sent by him, to engage in the work 
directly him. Of course, he means of the gospel, f And Ood the 
to exclude here all classes of men as Father. These words were omitted 
having had any thing to do in sending by Marcion, because, says Jerome, he 
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2 And idl the brethren which 4 Who ^re « himself for our 
are with me^ unto the churches of sins, that he might deliver us * 
Galatia : from this present evil * world, ac- 

S Grace ^beto you, and peace, cording / to the will of God and 
from God the Father, and frm our our Father : 

Lord Jesus Christ, « j„hn 10.17.18» Tlt2.14. d John 17 . 14 . 


a Ac.lS.6i 18.23. 


I held that Christ raised himself from 
j the dead. Fut there is no authority 
; for^ omitting them. The sense is, 
I that he had the highest possible 
I authority for the office of an apostle ; 
! he had been called to it by God him- 
j self, who had raised up the Redeemer. 
I It is remarkable here, that Paul as- 
j sociates Jesus Christ and God the 
Father, as having called and commis- 
sioned him. Ve may ask here, of one 
who should’ deny the divinity of Christ, 
how Paul could mention him as being 
equal with God in the work of com- 
missioning him ? Wo may further 
ask, how could he say that be had not 
received his call to this office from a 
man, if Jesus Christ was a mere man? 
That ho tvas called by Christ, he 
expressly says, and strenuously main- 
tains as a point of great importance. 
And yet, the very point and drift of 
his argument is, to show that he was 
' not called by man. Ilow could this 
be if Christ was a mere man ? ^ Who 
I raised him from the dead ; see Notes 
: on Acts ii. 24, 32. It is not quite 
j clear, why Paul introduces this cir- 
1 cumstanco here. It may have been, 

I (1.) Because his mind was full of it. 
j and he wished on all occasions to 
i make that fact prominent ; (2.) Bo- 
i cause this was the distinguishing foa> 
j tui*e of the Christian religion, that 
j the Lord Jesus had been raised up 
! from the dead, and he wished, in the 
I outset, to present the superiority of 
that religion which had brought life 
and immortality to light ; and, (3.) 
Because he wished to show that he 
had received his commission from that 
same God who had raised up Jesus, 
and who was, therefore, the author of 
the true religion. His commission 
was fi^m the source of life and light . 
the God of the living and the dead ; 
the God who was the author of the 
glorious scheme which revealed life 
and immortality. 


2. And all the brethren \jtshich are 
with me. It was usual for Paul to 
associate with him the ministers of 
the gospel, or other Christians who 
were with him, in expressing friendly 
salutations to the churches to which 
he wrote, or as uniting with him, and 
concurring in the “sentiments which 
ho expressed. Though Paul claimed 
to bo inspired, yet it would do much 
to conciliate favour for what he ad- 
v.'inccd, if others also concurred with 
what he said, and especially if they 
were known to the churches to which 
the epistles were written. Sometimes 
the names of others wore associated 
with his in the epistle ; see Note, 1 
Cor. i. 1 ; Phil. i. 1 ; Col. i. I ; 1 
Thess. i. 1 . As we do not know where 
this epistle was written, of course wo 

j are ignorant who the “brethren” 
j were, who arc hero referred to. They 
may have been ministers with Paul, or 
^cy may have been the private mem- 
bers of the churches. Commentators 
have been much divided in opinion on 
the subject ; hut all is conjecture. It 
is obviously impossible to determine. 
% Unto the churches. How many 
churches there were in Galatia, is 
unknown. There were several cities 
in Galatia, as Ancyria, Tavia, Pessi- 
nus, <kc. It is not improbable that a 
church batPhecn established in each 
of the cities, and ns they were not far 
distant from each other, and the peo- 
ple had the same general character 
and h^its, it is not improbable that 
tdey had fallen into the same errors, 
ll^ce the epistle is directed to them 
in common. 

3. Grace he unto you, doc. This is 
the usual apostolic salutation, implor- 
ing for them the blessing of God. See 
it fully explained in the Notes on 
Rom. i. 7. 

i.Who gave himself for our tins. 
The reason why Paul so soon intro- 
dttoee this important doctrine, and 
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makes it here so prominent, probably 
is, that this was the cardinal doctrine 
of the Christian religion, the great 
truth which was ever to be kept before 
the mind, and because this truth had 
been in fact lost sight of by them. 
They had embraced doctrines which 
tended to obscure it, or to make it 
void. They had been led into error 
by the Judaizing teachers, who held 
that it was necessary to be circum- 
cised, and to conform to the whole 
Jewish ritual. Yet the tendency of 
all this was to obscure the doctrines 
of the gospel, and particularly the 
groat truth that men can be justified 
only by faith in the blood of Jesus ; 
chap. V. 4 ; comp. chap. i. 6, 7. Paul, 
therefore, wished to make this promi- 
nent — ^the very starting point in their 
religion ; a truth never to be forgotten, 
that Christ gave himself for their sins, 
that he might deliver them from all 
the bad influences of this world, and 
from all the false systems of religion 
engendered in this world. The ex- 
pression ** who gaVG^' (rev }evT 0 f) is 
one- that often occurs in relation to 
the work of the Rod^jemcr, where it 
is represented as a gift, either on the 
part of God, or on the part of Christ 
himself; see Note on John iii. 10; 
comp. John iv. 10 ; Horn. iv. 25 ; 2 
Cor. ix. 14; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. v. 25 ; 
Tit. ii. 14. This passage proves, (1.) 
That it was wholly voluntary on the 
part of the Lord Jesus, No one com- 
pelled him to come ; no one could i 
compel him. It is not too much to i 
say, that God could not, and ivould 
not COMPEL any innocent and holy 
being to undertake the gpAat work of 
the atonement, and endure the bitter 
sorrows which were necessary to re- 
deem man. God will compel the 
guilty to suffer, but he never will com- 
pel the innocent to endure sorrowb, i 
even in behalf of others. The whole 
work of rodoinption must I)© 
or it could not be performed. (2.) It 
evinced great benevolence on the part 
of the Redeemer. He did not come 
to take upon himself unknown and 
unsupveyed woes. He did not go to 
work in the dark. He knew what was 
to be done. He knew just what sor- 
rows were to be endured — how long, 
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how keen, how awful. And yet, know- 
ing this, he came resolved and pre- 
pared to endure all those woes, and 
to drink the bitter cop to the dregs. 
(3.) If there had not been this bene- 
volence in his bosom, man must have 
perished for ever. He could not have 
saved himself ; and he had no power 
or right to compel another to suffer 
in his behalf ; and even God would not 
lay this mighty burden on any other, 
unless he was entirely willing to 6n- 
dure it. How much then do we owe 
to the Lord Jesus ; and how entirely 
should we devote our lives to him who 
loved us, and gave himself for us. The 
word himself, is rendered by the 
Syriac, his life {Naphshe) ; and this is 
in fact the sense of tin Greek, that 
he gave his life for our sins, or that 
ho died in our stead. He gave 'his life 
up to toil, tears, privation, sorrow, and 
death, that he might redeem us. The 
phrase, ** for our sins'* (wwig rZv 
naff tifJtMv), moans the same as ,on ac- 
count of; meaning, that the cause or 
reason why he gave himself to death, 
was our sins; that is, he died because 
we are sinners, and because we could 
bo saved only by his giving himself up 
to death. Many MSS. instead of 
here read wig), but the sense is 
not materially varied. The Syriac 
translates it, “ who gave himself in- 
stead of,” by a word denoting that 
there was a substitution of the Re- 
deemer in our place. The sense is, 
that the I^ord Jesus became a vicari- 
ous offering, and died in the stead of 
i^inners. It is not possible to express 
this idea more distinctly and unam- 
biguously than Paul has done, in this 
passage. Sin was the procuring cause 
of his death ; to make expiation for 
sin was the design of his coming ; and 
sin is pardoned and removed only by 
his substituted suffering. ^ That he 
might deliver us. The word here 
used (iliXuTOi) properly means, to 
pluck out, to tear out ; to take out 
from a number, to select ; then to res- 
cue or deliver. This is the sense here. 
He came and gave himself that he 
might rescue or deliver us from this 
present evil world. It does not mean 
to take away by death, or to remove 
to another world, but that he might 
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5 To whom he glory for ever and remored * from him that called 

ever. Amen. you into the grace of Christ unto 

6 I marvel that ye are so soon another gospel ; 

j a chap.5.4,7,K. 

oflfect a separation between us and And it follows, also, that if there is 
whattheapostle calls here, “this pro- not in fact such a separation, then 
sent evil world.” The grand purpose the purpose of the Itedeoraor’s death, 
was, to rescue sinners from the do- in regard to us. has not been effected, 
minion of this world, and separate and wo arc still a part of that great 
them unto God. This present evil and ungodly commuiiity, the world* 
v'oi^ld ! see Johnxvii. 15, 10. Locke H Accordintj to the will of God* Ac. 
supposes, that by this phrase is intend- Not by the will of man, or by his wis- ' 
cd the Jewish institutions, or the Mo- dom, but in accordance with the will 
saical age, in contradistinction from of God. It was his purpose that the 
the age of the Messiah. Bloomfield j Lord Jesus should thus give himself; 
supposes, that it means “ the present j and his doing it was in accordance 
state of being, this life, tilled as it is I with his will, and was pleasing in his 
with calamity, «sin, and sorrow; or, ! sight. The whole plan originated in 
rather, the sin itself, and the misery j the divine purpose, and ha.s been oxo- 
consequont upon it.” lloscnrnullcr | cuted in accordance with the divine 
understands by it, '‘the men of this I will. If in accordance with his will, 
age, Jews, who reject the Messiah ; I it is good, and is worthy of universal 
and Pagans, who are devoted to idol- | acceptation. 

atry and crime.” The word rendered i 6. To whom be olorif, Ac. Let 
world (alwt), means properly a^e, an j him have all thi* praise and honour of 
indefinitely long period of time ; then j the plan and its execution. It is not 
eternity, forever. It then comes to ' uncommon for l*aul to introduce an 
mean the world, either present or ascription of praise in the midst of an 
future ; and thou the present world, argument: see Note on Horn. i. ‘J5. 
as it is, with its ^aros, temptations, It rcsult.s from the strong desire which 
aud desires ; the idea of evil, physical he had, that all the glory should be 
and moral, being everywhere implied, given to God, and showed that he 
— Robinson, Lex. ; Mat. xiii. 22 ; believed that all blessings had their 
Luke x^ i. 8 ; xx. 31 ; Korn. xii. 2. origin in him, and that he should bo 
Here it means the world as it is, with- always acknowledged, 
out religion, a world of bad passions, 0. / marvel. I wonder. It is re- 
false opinions, corrupt desires; a marked by Luther (Comm, in loco), 
world full of ambition, and of the love that Paul here uses as mild a word us 
of pleasure, and of gold ; a world possible. Ho docs not employ the 
where God is not loved or obeyed ; a language of severe reproof, but be ox- 
world where men are regardless of presse.shi.s astonishment that the thing 
right, and truth, and duty; whore | should have occurred. He was deeply 
they live for themselves, and not for affected and amazed, that such a thing 
God ; in short, that great community, could have happened. They had cor- 
which in the Scriptures is called the dially embraced the gospel ; they had 
WORLD, in contradistinction from the ’nfenifested the tendcrest attachment 
kingdom of God. That world, that for him ; they had given themselves 
evil world, is full of sin; and the ob- to^'God, and yet in a very short time 
ject of the Redeemer was to deliver they ha<l been led wholly astray, and 
us from that ; that is, to effect a sepa- had embraced opinions which tende<l 
ration between his followers and that, wholly to pervert and destroy the gos- 
It follows, therefore, that his follow- pel. They had shown an instability 
ors constitute a peculiar community, and inconstancy of character, which 
not governed by the prevailing max- was to him perfectly surprising, 
’ms, or influenced by the peculiar ^ That ye are so soon. This proves 
feelings of the people of this world. ‘ that the epistle was written not long 
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lifter the gospel was fir^t preached to ssahes-'good sense, and con> 

them. A^ordiiw to the general Bupi> we^^Aja idea not contrary to the 
position, H could not have been jnorl ^nptqres in oth^r places. Dod- 
than from two to five years.' Had it dri^gO, Chandlelr, Clarke, Macknight, 
been a long and gnidufti decline ; had Lo^, ^'somov others refer It to 
they been destitute for years of the Paul; RosenmuHor,- Koppe, and 
nsivilCges of the go^el ; or had they others, suppose it refers to God ; and 
had time to forget mm who had first others refer it to the Redeemer. The 
preached to them, it would not have Syriac renders it thus : ** I marvel 
been a matter of surprise. But when that ye are so soon turned away from 
it occurred in il few months ; when that Messiah (Christ) who has called 
their once ardem love for Paul, and you.*' drc. It is not possible, perhaps, 

' their confidence in him had so soon to determine the true sense. It does 
vanished, or their affections become not seem to me to refer to Paul, as 
alienated, and when they had so soon the main object of tho epistle is, not 
'^Smbraced opinions tending to set the to show that they had removed from 
whole gospel aside, it could -not but him, but from the gosp^ — a fer more 
excite his wonder. Learn hence, that grievous offence ; and it seems to me 
men, professedly pious, and apparently that it is to bo referred to God. Tho 
ardently attached to the gospel, may reasons are, (1.) That ho who had 
become soon perverted in their views, called them, is said to have called 
and alienated from those who had them “ into the grace of Christ,” 
called them into tho gospel, and whom which would be hardly said of Christ 
they professed tenderly to love. The himself; and, (2.) That the work ol 
.ardour of the affections becomes cool, calling men is usually in the Scrip- 
and some artful, and zealous, and tures attributed to God ; 1 Thess. ii. 
plausible teachers of error seduce the 12 : v. 24 ; 2 Thess. ii. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 
mind, corrupt the heart, and alienate 9. Into the grace of Christ. Locke 
the affections. Where there is tho renders this, “ into the covenant of 
> ardour of the first love to God, there grace which is by Christ.” Dod- 
is also an effort soon made by the ad- dridge understands^it of the method 
versary, to turn away the heart from of salvation which is hy or through the 
him ; and young converts are com- grace of Christ. There is no doubt 
monly soon attacked in some plausible that it refers to the plan of salvation 
manner, and by art and arguments which is by Christ, or in Christ ; and 
adapted to turn away their minds the main idea is, that the scheme of 
from the truth, and to alienate tho salvation which they had embraced 
affections from God. ^ So soon re- under his instruction, was one which 
moved. This also, Luther remarks, contemplated salvation only by the 
is a mild and gentle term. It implies grace or favour of Christ ; and that 
that foreign infiuence had been used, fronothat they had been removed to 
to turn away their minds from the another scheme, essentially different, 
truth. The word here used where the grace of Christ was made 

hfh) means, to transpose, put in useless and void. It is Paul’s object 
another place ; and then, to go over to show that the true plan makes 
from one party to another. Their Christ the great and prominent ob- 
affeotions had become transferred ject ; and that tho plan which they 
other doctrines than those which jUaey had embraced was in this respect 
had at first embraced, and the|plid wholly different. ^Uwto emolkmgpt* 
moved off from the only true founda- pd. A gospel which destroy* the 
tioa, to one which would give them no grace of Christ ; which proclaim sal- 
support. ^ From him that eoMed you. vation on other terms than simple 
There has been great difference of dependence on the merits of the 
opinion in regord.to the sense of this Jesus ; and which has introduaeAt^ 
Msaage. Some have supposed, that Jewish rites and oeremoniesMeiiia^ 
It vefem to God ; others to Christ ; tial, in order to obtain salfatibm The 
othem to Paul himself. Either sup- apostle calls that sobema M 
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chapte;^^. 


7 Which »i8 not ^nothei| but from heaven, preach any other 
there be some that troi^ble. you, «iS4 gpspel unto you than that which 
would pervert^ the gospel (nChl^ ^ have preached unto you, let*’ 

8 But though we, or an him be accursed^ 

a 2 Co.11.4. b 3 Co.lli; 

Chap.5.i0,l3. . . 


because it pretcnJed to be; it was 
preached by those who claimed to be 
preachers of the gospel ; who alleged 
that they had come direct from the 
apostles at Jerusalem, aud who pre- 
tended to declare the method of sal- 
vation. It claimed to bo the gospel, 
and yet it was essentially unlike the 
plan which he had preached as con- 
stituting the gospel. That which he 
preached, inculcated the entire de- 
pendence of the sinner on the merits 
and grace .of Chl'ist ; that system had 
introduced dependence on the observ- 
ance of the rites of the Mosaic system, 
as necessary to salvation. 

7. Which is not another. There is 
also a great variety of views in regard 
to the meaning of this expression. 
Tindal translates it, “ which is nothing 
else but there bo some that trou- 
ble you.” Locke, “ wliielv is not 
owing CO any thing else hut only this, 
that yo are troubled with a certain 
sort of men who would overturn the 
gospel of Christ.” But KosenmuUer, 
Koppo, Bloorntield, and otliers, give 
a different view ; and according to 
them the sense is, “ which, liowover, 
is not another gospel, nor indeed the 
gospel at all, or true,” &c. Accord- 
ing to this, the design was to state, 
that what they taught had none of the 
elements or characteristics of the gos- 
pel. It was a diifercut system, and 
one which taught an entirely different 
method of justiffcation before God. It 
seenui to me that this is the true sense 
of the passage, and that Paul means 
to teach them that tUb system, though 
it was called the gospel, was essentially 
(UffTenMit from that which he had 
taught, and which consisted in simple 
reliance on Christ for salvation. The 
system which they taught, was in fact 
the Mosaic system ; the Jewish mode, 
depending on the rites and ceremonies 
oCteiigion ; and which, therefore, did 
noi. deserve to be called the gospel. 
It vr<mld load them again with burden- 


some rites, and with cumbrous insti- 
tutions, from which it was the great 
purpose of the gospel to relieve them. 

But there he sonic that irouhte you. 
Though this is most iiilnifostly another 
system, and not the gospel at all, yot 
there are some persons who are capa>f 
Me of giving trouble and of unsettling 
your minds, by making it plausible. 
They pretend that tliey have come 
direct from the apostles at Jerusalem ; 
that they have reeeiviM their instruc- 
tions from tliem, and that they preaeft:'- ' 
the true gosptd as they teach it. They 
pretend that Paul was called into tlio 
office of an apostle after them ; that 
ho had never 8(‘cn the Lord Jesus ; 
that ho liad tlorivod his information 
only from others ; and thus they are » 
able to present a plausible argument, 
and to unsettle the minds of tho Gala- 
tians. And would prevent. That 
is, the tendency of their doctrine is , 
wholly to turn away to 

destroy, or render useless the gospel 
of Christ. It would lead to the de- 
nial of tho necessity of dependence on 
tho merits of tho Lord Josns for sal- 
vation, and would substitute depend- 
ence on rites and ceroraonios. This 
does not of necessity moan that such 
was tho design of their teaching, for 
they might have boon in the main 
honest ; but that such was the tend- 
ency and result of their teaching. It 
would load men to rely on tho Mosaic 
rites for salvation. 

8. But thoiujh we. That is, we the , , 
apostles. Probably, ho refers particu- 
larly to himself, as tho plural is often 
usedLby Paul when speaking of him- 
sohi^ Ho alludes here, possibly, to a 
charge which was brought against him 
by the false teachers in Galatia, that 
he bad changed his views since he 
came among them, and now preached 
differently from what he did then ; see 
the Introduction. They endeavoured 
probably to fortify their own opinions 
in regard to the obligations of the 
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Hos^ac lAW, by that though 

Paul when> he was among them had 
maintaineSl that the ohserTance of .the 
law was not neceasary to salvation, 
yet, that he^ had chaoiged his views, 
and now held the, sa^ doctrine on 
the subject which .they did. What 
they relied on in support of this opin- 
ion is unknown. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Paul did, on some occasions 
(see Note on A^lfi xxi. 21 — 20), com- 
ply with the J^ish rites, and it is 
not improbable that they were ac- 
quainted with that fact, and interpre- 
ted it as proving that he had changed 
his sentiments on the subject. At all 
events, it would make their allegation 
plausible that Paul was now in favour 
of the observance of the Jewish rites, 
and that if ho had ever taught differ- 
ently, he must now have changed his 
opinion. Paul therefore begins the 
discussion by denying this in the most 
solemn manner. He affirms that the 
gospel which he had at first preached 
to them was the true gospel. It con- 
tained the great doctrines of salvation. 
It was to be regarded by them as a 
fixed and settled point, that there was 
, no other way of salvation but by the 
merits of the Saviour. No matter 
who taught any thing else ; no matter 
though it bo alleged that he had 
changed his mind ; no matter even j 
though he should preach another gos- 
pel ; and no matter though an angel 
from heaven should declare any other 
mode of salvation, it was to be held 
as a fixed and settled position, that 
the true gospel had been preached to 
them at first. We are not to suppose 
that Paul admitted that he iiad 
changed his mind, or that the infer- 
ences of the false teachers there were 
. well-founded, but we are to under- 
stand this as affirming in the most 
solemn manner that the true gospel, 
and the only method of salvation^ad 
been preached among them afwst. 
^ Or an angel from heaven. This is 
• a very strong rhetorical mode of ex- 
pression. It is not to be supposed 
that an angel from heaven would 
preach any other than the true gospel. 
Bat Paul wishes to put the strongest 
possible case, and to affirm in the 
strongest manner possible, that the 


trhe gospel had been preached to 
them. The great system of salvation 
nad been taught ; and no other was 
to be admmed, no matter who 
I preached it ; no matter what the 
character or rank of the preacher ; 
and no matter with what imposing 
claims he came. It follows from this, 
that the mere rank, character, talent, 
eloquence, or piety of a preacher docs 
not of necessity give his .doctrine a 
claim to our belief, or prove that, bis 
gospel is true. Great talents may be 
prostituted; and great sanctity of 
manner, and even holiness of char- 
acter, may be in error ; and no matter 
what may be the rank, and talents, 
and eloquence, and piety of the 
preacher, if he does not accord witli 
the gospel which wal* first preached, 
he is to he held accursed. ^ Preach 
any other gospel, &c. ; see Note on 
ver. 6. Any gospel that differs from 
that which was first preached to you, 
any system of doctrines which goes to 
deny the necessity of simple depend- 
ence on the Lord Jesus Christ for 
salvation. ^ Let him be accursed. 
Gr. {anathema). On the 

meaning of this word, see Notes on 
1 Cor. xii. 3 ; xvi. 22. • It is not im- 
properly here rendered “accursed,” 
or “devoted to destruction.” The 
object of Paul is to express the great- 
est possible abhorrence of any other 
doctrine than that which he had him- 
self preached. So great was his de- 
testation of it, that, says Luther, “ he 
j casteth out very flames of fire, and 
I his zeal is so fervent, that he begin- 
neth almostto curse the angels.” It 
follows from this, (1.) That any other 
doctrine than that which is proclaimed 
in the Bible on the subject of justifi- 
cation, is to be rejected and treated 
with abhorrence, no matter what the 
rank, talent, or«loquence of him who 
defends it. (2.) That wo are not to 
patronise or countenance such preach- 
ers. No matter what their zeal or 
their apparent sincerity, or their ap- 
parent sanctity, or their apparent 
success, or their real boldness in re- 
I baking vice, we are to withdraw from 
them. “ Cease, my son,” said Solo- 
mon, “ to hear the instruction that 
I causes to err from the words of know- 
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CHAPTER I. 


0 As we said before, ip say I 
I now again, if any man preach 
j any other ® gospel unto yor^ than 


a Dg.4.2 } Re.22.18. 

ledge ; Prov. xix. 27. Especially arei 
we to withdraw wholly from that in- 
struction which goes to deny the great 
doctrines of salvation ; that pure gos- 
pel which the Lord Jesus and the 
apostle taught. If Paul would regard 
« ven an angel as doomed to destruc- 
tion, and as held accursed, should ho 
preach any other doctrine, assuredly 
we should not bo found to lend our 
countenance to it, nor should we pa- 
tronise it by attending on such a min- 
istry. Who would desire to attend on 
the ministry o^ even an angel if be 
was to be hold accursed ? Ilow much 
less the ministry of a man preaching 
the same doctrine 1 — It does not follow 
from this, however, that we arc to 
treat others with severity of language 
or with the language of cursing. They 
mu»t answer to God. We are to ; 
withdraw from their teaching'; we ' 
are to regard the doctrines with ab- 
horrence ; and wo are not to lend our 
countenance to them. To their own 
master they stand or fall ; but what 
must be the doom of a teacher whom j 
an inspired man has said should be | 
regarded as “AOCirasKu !” — It may be 
added, how responsible is the miiiis- 
teriaf office ! Ilow fearful the ac- 
count which the ministers of religion 
must render ! Ilow much prayer, and 
study, and effort are needed that they 
may be able to understand the true 
gospel, and that they may not be led 
into error, or lead others into error. 

9. As we said before. That is, in 
the previous verse. It is equivalent 
to saying, “ as I have just said see 
2 Cor. vii. 3. It cannot be supposed 
that he had said this when he was 
with them, as it cannot be believed 
that he then anticipated 'that his doc- 
trines would be perverted, and that 
another gospel would bo preached to 
them. The sentiment of vcr. 8 is here 
repeated on account of its importance. 

It is common in the scriptures, as in- 
deed it is everywhere else, to r^eat 
a declaration in order to deepen the 
impression of its importance and its 


that ye have received, let him be | 
accursed. j 

10 For do I now persuade ! 

irq^h. P aul would not bo misunder- ^ 
stooT^fWfTJKfht. He wsunf- ioav’e ^ 
no doubt as to his 'meaning. Ho would 
not havo it supposed that he had ut- 
tered the sentiment in ver. 8 hastily ; 
and he therefore repeats it with em- 
phasis. ^ Thanthat ye have received. 

In the previous verso, it is, “ that 
vrhich we have preached.” By this 
change in the phraseology ho designs, 
probably, to remind tliom that th(‘y 
had once solemnly professed to em- 
brace that system, it had not only 
been preached to them, it had been 
embraced by them. The teaidiors of 
the new system, therefore, were really 
hi opposition to the once avowed sen- 
timents of the Galatians; to what 
they know to be true. They were not 
only to be ludd accursed, therefore, 
because Paul so declared, but boivauso 
tliey preached what the Galatians 
themselves knew to bo false, or what 
was contrary to that whicli tliey had 
themsoivc.s professed to be true. 

10. For do J now persuade men, or 
God? The word “now” (»eT<) is 
used here, evidently, to express a con- 
tr.'ist between his present ;ind his 
former purpose of life. Before his 
conversion to Christianity, ho impli- 
edly admits, that it was hi.s object to 
conciliate the favour of men ; that lie 
derived his authority from them ( Acts 
ix. 1,2); that he endeavoured to act so 
as to please them and gain their good 
esteem. But now ho says, this was 
not hi.s object. He had a higher aim. 

It was to please God, and to concili- 
ate his favour. The object of this 
verso is obscure ; but it seems to me 
to he connected with what follows, and 
to l)p designed to introduce that by 
sharing that ho had not iXow received 
his commission from men, but had re- 
ceived it from God. Perhaps there 
may bo an allusion to an implied al- 
legation in regard to him. It may 
have been alleged (see Notes on the 
previous verses) that even he had 
changed his mind, and was now him- 
self an observer of the laws of Moses. 
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men, or God? or do I seek* to 
please men? for if I yet pleased 

a 2 Co.12.19 ; 1 Th.2.4. 

To this, perhaps, he replies, by this 
question, that such conduct would not 
have been inconsistent in his view, 
when it was his main purpose to please 
men, and when he derived his com- 
mission ft*om them ; but that now he 
had a higher aim. Ilis purpose was 
to please God ; and he was not aim- 
ing in any way to gratify men. The 
word which is rendered “ persuade ’* 
here has been very variously 

interpreted. Tindal renders it, “ seek 
now the favour of men or of God 
Doddridge : “ Do I now solicit the 
favour of men or of God ?” This also 
is the interpretation of Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Eisner, Koppe, Roscnmuller, 
Bloomfield, (be. and is undoubtedly 
the true explanation. .The word pro- 
perly means to persuade, or to con- 
vince ; Acts xviii. 4 ; xxviii. 23 ; 2 
Cor. V. 11. But. it also means, to 
bring over to kind feelings, to concili- 
ate, t^o pacify, to quiet. Sept. 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 8 ; 2 Macc. iv. 26 ; Acts xii. 20 ; 
1 John iii. 19. question here, 

Paul means to say, that his great ob- 
ject was now to please God. He 
desired his favour rather than the fa- 
vour of man. lie acted with refer- 
ence to his will. He derived his au- 
thority from him, and not from the 
Sanhedrim or any earthly council. 
And the purpose of all this is to say, 

, that he had not received his commis- 
sion to preach from man, but had re- 
ceived it directly from God. Or do 
I seek to please men ? It is not my 
I aim or purpose to please men, and to 
conciliate their favour ; corap. 1 Thess. 
ii. 4. ^ For if I yet pleased men. If 
I made it my aim to please men ; if 
this was the regulating principle *Of 
my conduct. The word “ yet ’’ Jierc 
(iT<) has reference to his former pur- 
pose. It implies that this had once 
been his aim. But ho says if he had 
pursued that purpose to please men ; 

I if this had continued to be the aim of 
his life, he would not now have been 
I a servant of Christ. lie had been 
I constrained to abandon that purpose 
i in order that he might be a servant of 


men, I sk&uld not ^ be the servant 
of Chri;i^. 

b Ja.4.4. 

Christ ; and the sentiment is, that in 
order that a man may become a Chris- 
tian, it is necessary for him to aban- 
don the purpose of pleasing men as 
the rule of his life. It may be im- 
plied also that if in fact a man makes 
it his aim to please men, or if this is 
the purpose for which he lives and 
acts, and if he shapes his conduct with 
reference to that, he cannot be a 
Christian or a servant of Christ. A 
Christian must act from higher mo- 
tives than those, and he who aims su- 
premely at the favour of his fellow- 
men has full evidence, that ho is not a 
Christian. A friend of Christ must 
do his duty, and must regulate his 
conduct by the will of God, whether 
men are pleased with it or not. And 
it may be further implied that the life 
and deportment of a sincere Chris- 
tian will not please men. It is^not 
that which they love, A holy, humble, 
spiritual life they do not love. It is 
true, indeed, that their consciences 
tell them that such a life is right; 
that they arc often constrained to 
speak well of the life of Christians, 
and to commend it ; it is true that 
they arc constrained to respect a man 
who is a sincere Christian, and that 
they often repose confidence in Ihch a 
man ; and it is true also that they 
often speak with respect of them when 
they are dead ; but the life of an hu.m- 
ble, devoted, and zealous Christian 
they do not love. It is contrary to 
their views of life. And especially if 
a Christian so lives and acts as to re- 
j)rovo them either by his words or by 
his.life ; or if a Christian makes his 
religion so prominent as to interfere 
with their pursuits or pleasures, they 
do not love it. It follows from this, 
(l.)That a Christian is not to expect 
to please men. lie must not be dis- 
appointed, therefore, if he does not. 
Ills Master did not please the world ; 
and it is enough for the disciple that 
he bo as his master. (2.) A profess- 
ing Christian, and especially a min- 
ister, should be alarmed when the 
world flatters and caresses him. He 
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11 But I certify you, bre- 
thren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, is not nfter 
man. 


12 For* I neither received it 
of man, neither was I taught iU 
but by the revelation of Jesus 
Chiist. 


a 1 Co. 15.1— 3. 


should fear either, {a) That he is not 
living as he ought to do, and that sin- 
ners love him hecatisehe is so much like 
them, and keeps them in countenance ; 
or, (6) That they mean to make him 
betray his .religion aind become con- 
formed to thorn. It is a great point 
gained fbr the gay world, when it can, 
by its caresses and attentions, got a 
Christian to forsake a prayer-meeting 
for a party, or surrender his deep 
spirituality to cng.ago in some politi- 
cal project. Woe unto you,” said 
the Redeemer, “ when all men speak 
well of you,” Luke vi. 26. (3.) One 

of the main differences between Chris- 
tians and the world is, tliat others aim 
to please men ; tlio Chrintiau aims to 
please God. And this is a ^reat dif- 
ference. (4.) It follows that if men 
would become Christians, they must 
cease to make it tlioir objeet to please 
men. They mu.st bo willing to bo nice 
with contomjit and a frown : they 
must bo willing to be persecuted and 
despised ; they must bo willing to lay 
«asido all hope of the praise and the 
flattery of men, and be content with 
an lipnest effort to please God. (o.) 
True Christians must differ from the 
world. Their aims, feelings, purposes 
must be unlike the world. They are 
to be a peculiar people ; and they 
should be willing to bo esteemed such. 
It docs not follow, however, that a 
true Christian should not desire the 
good esteem of the world, or that he 
should be indifferent to an honourable 
reputation (1 Tim. iii. 7) : nor does it 
follow that a consistent Christian will 
not often command the respect of the 
world. In times of trial, the world 
will repose confidence in Christians ; 
when any work of benevolence is to be 
done, the world will instinctively look 
to Christians; and notwithstanding 
sinners will not love religion, yet they 
will secretly feel assured that some of 
the brightest ornaments of society are 
Christians, and that they have a claim 
to the confidence and esteem of their 


h £p.3.3. 


fcllow-mon. % The sei’vaat of Christ 
A Christian. 

11. Hut 1 certipj you. I make 
known to you ; or, 1 declare to you ; 
SCO 1 Cor. XV. 1. Doubtless this had 
been known to them before, but be 
now assures them of it, and goes into 
an extended illustration to sliow thorn 
that he had not roc<‘ived his authority 
from man to preach tlie gospel. To 
state and prove thi.s is the main design 
of this cliai>tcr; Is not after man. 
Gr. Not acc(U'(ling to man ; seo vor. 

i 1. That is, he was not appointed by 
man, nor bad he any human instructor 
to make known to hiin what the gos- 
pel wa.s. lie liad neitlier received it 
from man, nor had it been debased or 
adulterated by any buinan admixtures 
lie had received it directly from the 
Lord Jesus. 

12. For ] neither received it of man. 
This is very probably said in reply to | 
his opponents, who bad maintained 
that Paul had derived his knowledge 
of the gospel from other men, as ho 
had not l)een personally known to the 
Lord Jesus, or been of tlic number of 
those whom he called to bo bis apos- 
tle.s. In reply to this, ho says, that 
ho did not receive his gospol in any 
way from man. ^ Neither mas 1 
taught it. That is, by man. lie was 
not taught it by any written account 
of it, or by the instruction of man in 
any way. The only plausible objec- 
tion to this statement which could be 
urged would bo the fact that Paul had 
an interview with Ananias (Acts ix. 
17) before his baptism, and that ho 
^ould probably receive instructions 
from him. But to this it may be re- 
plied, (1.) That there is no evidence 
that Ananias went into an explana- 
tion of the nature of the Christian 
religion in his interview with Paul ; 
(2.) Paul had before this been taught 
what Christianity was by his interview 
with the Lord Jesus on the way to 
Damascus ( Acts ix. .5 ; xxvi. 14 — 18); 
(3.) The purpose for which Ananias 


i 

I 


! 
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13 For ye have heard of my 
conversation in time past in the 
Jews' religion, how that beyond 

was sent to him in Damascus was that 
he might receive his sight, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, Acts ix. 
17. Whatever instructions he may 
have received through Ananias, it is 
still true that his call was directly from. 
the Lord Jesus, and his information 
of the nature of Christianity from his 
revelation. 1[[ But by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. On his way to Dam- 
ascus, and subsequently in the temple. 
Acts xxii. 17 — 21. Doubtless he re- 
ceived communications at various 
times from the Lord Jesus with re- 
gard to the nature of the gospel and 
his duty. The, sense here is, that he 
was not indebted to men for his know- 
ledge of the gospel, but had derived it 
entirely from the Saviour. 

13. For ye have heard of my con- 
versation. My conduct, my mode of 
life, my deportment ; see Note on 2 
Cor. i, 12. Probably Paul had him- 
self made them acquainted with the 
events of his early years. The reason 
why he refers to this is, to show them 
that he had not derived his knowledge 
of the Christian religion from any in- 
struction which he had received in his 
early years, or any acquaintance which 
ho had formed with the apostles, lie 
had at first been decidedly opposed to 
the Lord Jesus, and had been con- 
verted only by his wonderful grace. 
^ In the Jews' religion. In the be- 
lief and practice of Judaism ; that is, 
as it was understood in the time when 
he was educated. It was not merely 
in the religion of Moses, but it was in 
that religion as understood and prac- 
tised by the Jews in his time, when 
opposition to Christianity constitute!! 
a very material part of it. In that 
religion Paul proceeds to show that 
he had been more distinguished than 
most persons of his time. ^ How 
that beyond measure. In the highest 
possible degree ; beyond all limits or 
bounds} exceedingly. The phrase 
which Paul here uses (»«9' 
by hyperbole^ is one which he fre- 
quently employs to denote any thing 


measure I persecuted the church « 
of God, ana wasted it. 

14 And profited in the Jews' 

a Ac.8.1,3; 9.1,2; 26.9. 

that is excessive, or that cannot be 
expressed by ordinary language ; see 
the Greek in Rom. vii. 13 ; 1 Cor. 
xii. 31 ; 2 Cor. i. 8; iv. 7, 17. If 1 
persecuted the church ; see Acts viii. 
3 ; ix. 1, seq. ^ And wasted it. Des- 
troyed it. The word which is here 
used, means properly to waste or des- 
troy, as when a city or country is 
ravaged by an army or by wild beasts. 
His purpose was utterly to root out 
and destroy the Christian religion. 

14. And profited. Made advances 
and attainments. Hermade advances 
not only in the knowledge of the Jew- 
ish religion, but also ho surpassed 
others in his zeal in defending its in- 
terests. Ho had had better advan- 
tages than most of his countrymen ; 
and by his great zeal and character- 
istic ardour he bad been able to make 
higher attainments than most others 
had done. Above many my equals. 
Marg. Equal in years. This is the 
true sense of the original. It means 
that he surpassed those of the same 
age with himself. Possibly there may 
bo a reference here to those of the 
same age who attended with him on 
the instructions of Gamaliel. ^ Being 
more exceedingly zealous. More stu- 
dious of; more ardently attached to 
them ; more anxious to distinguish 
himself in attainments in the religion 
in which he was brought up. All this 
is fully sustained by all that we know 
of the character of Paul, as at all 
times a man of singular and eminent 
zeal in all that he undertook. ^ Of 
the traditions of my fathers. Or the 
traditions of the Jews ; see Note, 
Mat. XV. 2. A large part of the doc- 
trines of the Pharisees depended on 
mere tradition ; and Paul doubtless 
made this a special matter of study, 
and was particularly tenacious in re- 
gard to it. It was to be learned, from 
the very nature of it, only by oral 
teaching, as there is no evidence that 
it was then recorded. Subsequently 
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religion above many my * equals in 
mine own nation, being * more ex- 
ceedingly zealous of the traditions* 
of my fathers. 

1 equal in years. a Ac.22,3, Fh.3.6. 
h Mar.7.5— 13. 

writings. But in the time of Paul 
they were to be learned as they were 
handed down from one to another ; 
and hence the utmost diligence was 
requisite to obtain a knowledge of 
them. Paul does not here say that 
he was zealous then for the practice 
of the new religion, nor for the study 
of the Bible, llis object in going to 
Jerusalem and studying at the feet of 
Gamaliel was doubtless to obtain a 
knowledge of tjie traditions of the sect 
of the Pharisees. Had lie been study- 
ing the Bible all that time, ho w'ould 
have kept from tlie fiery zeal which he 
evinced in persecuting the church, 
and would, if he had studied it right, 
been saved from much trouble of con- 
science afterwards. 

Id, But token it pleased God. Paul 
traced all hi.s hopes of eternal life, and 
j all the good influences wliich had over 
I borne upon his mind, to God. ^ Who 
; separated me, iio. That is, who des- 
' lined mo ; or who purposed from my 
' very birth that I should ho a preacher 
! and an apostle. The meaning is, that 
God had in his secret purposes set 
him apart to be an apostle. It docs 
1 not mean that he had actually called 
■ him in his infancy to the work, for 
this was not so, but that he designed 
him to be an important instrument in 
his hamls in spreading the true reli- 
• gion. Jeremiah (i. 5) was thus set 
apart, and John the Bapist was thus 
early designated for the work which 
they afterwards performed. It fol- 
lows from this, (1.) That God often, 

, if not always, has in regard 

! to men from their very birth, flc 
designs them for some important field 
of labour, and endows them at their 
creation with talents adapted to that. 
(2.) It does not follow that because a 
young man has gone far astray ; and 
has become even a blasphemer and a 
persecutor, that God has not destined 
him to some irilportant and holy work 
in his service. How many men have 


15 But when it pleased God, ' 
« who separated me from my 
mother’s womb, and called me by 
his grace, i 

e 18.49.1; Jp.l.S. 

been called, like Paul, and Newton, 
and Bnnyan, and Augustine, from a 
life of sin to the service of God. (J.) i 
God is often training up men in a 
remarkable manner for future useful- 
ness. llis eye is upon them, and ho 
watches over them, until the time 
comes for their conversion, llis pro- 
vidence was concerned in the educa- 
tion and training of Paul. It was by 
the divine intention with reference to 
his future work that ho luul so many 
opportunities of education, and v/as so j 
well ac([u.'iiutod with the “traditions” j 
of that religion winch he was yet to 
demonstrate to be unfounded and 
false. He gav(‘ him the opportunity 
to cultivate hi.s mind, and prep.aro to 
grapple with the Jew in arguinent, 
and show him how unfounded were his 
i hopes. So it is often now. He gives I 
, to a young man an opportunity of a ! 
fiiuslio<l education. Perhaps ho siif- 
j fers him to fall into the snares of in- 
fidelity, ami to hecoine famili.'ir with ! 
the .arguments of sceptics, that he may j 
thus bo better prej»arod to meet their i 
sophisms, and to enter into tlieir feel- j 
ings. llis eye is upon them in their 
wanderings, and they are suffered 
often to wander far ; to range the ! 
fields of science ; to hocomo distin- 
guished as scholars, as Paul was ; until 
the time comes fur their conversion, 
and then, in accordance with the pur- 
pose which set them apart from the 
world, God converts them, and con- 
secrates all their talents and attain- 
ments to his service. (4.) We should 
never despair of a young man who has 
wai»dcred far from God. If ho has 
risen high in attainments ; if his 
whole aim is ambition ; or if he ha.s 
become an infidel, still wo arc not to 
despair of him. It is possible still 
that God “ separated” that talent to 
his service from the very birth, and 
that he means yet to call it all to bis 
service. How easy it was to convert 
Saul of Tarsus when the proper period 
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16 To his Son in me, 

« 2 Co.4.6. " 


(A. D. 68. 
that ^ I might preach him among 

b AeS.lS. 


arriyed. So it is of the now uncon* 
verted and unconsecrated, but culti- 
vated talent among the young men of 
our land. Far as they may have wan- 
dered from God and vii^ue, yet much of 
that talent has been devoted to him 
in baptism, and by parental purposes 
and prayers ; and, it may be — as is 
morally certain frmn the history of 
the peat — ^that much of it is conse- 
crated also by the divine purpose and 
intention for the noble cause of virtue 
and pure religion. In that now ap- 
parently wasted talent ; in that learning 
now apparently devoted to other aims 
and ends, there is much that will yet 
adorn the cause of virtue and religion; 
and how fervently should we pray that 
it may be “ called” by the grace of God 
and actually devoted to his service. 
^ And called me by his grace. On 
the way to Damascus. It was special 
grace, because ho was then engaged 
in bitterly opposing him and his cause. 

16. To reveal his Son in me. This 
is to bo regarded as connected with 
the first part of ver. 15, “When it 
pleased God to reveal his Son in me,” 
i. e. on the way to Damascus. The 
phrase evidently means, to make me 
acquainted with the Lord Jesus, or to 
reveal his Son to me; comp, the 
Greek in Mat. x. 32, for a similar ex- 
pression. The revelation hero refer- 
red to was the miraculous manifestation 
which was made to Paul on his way 
to Damascus ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
That revelation was in order to con- 
vince him that he was the Messiah ; 
to acquaint him with his nature, rank, 
and claims ; and to qualify him to be 
a preacher to the heathen. ^ That 
I might preach him. In order that I 
might so preach him ; or with a view* 
to my being appointed to this work. 
This was the leading purpose for 
which Paul was converted. Acts ix. 
16 ; xxii. 21. ^ The heathen. The 
Gentiles ; the portion of the world 
that was not Jewish, or that was des- 
titute of true religion. ^ Jm- 
wwdta<e?y.;^’^Koppe supposes that this 
is to be cohnected with “ I went into 
Arabia” (ver. 17). » Rosenmuller sup- 


poses it means, “ Immediately I con- 
sented** Dr. Wells and Locke sup- 
pose that it refers to the fact that he 
immediately went to Arabia. But 
this seems to me to be an unnatural 
construction. The words are too 
remote from each other to allow of it. 
The evident sense is, that he was at 
once decided. He did not take tiipe 
to deliberate whether he should or 
should not become a Christian. He 
made up his mind at once and on the 
spot. He did not consult with any 
one ; he did not ask advice of any one ; 
he did not wait to be instructed by 
any one. He was convinced *by the 
vision in an overpowering manner 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and he 
yielded at once. The main idea is, 
that there was no delay, no consulta- 
tion, no deferring it, that he might 
see and consult with his friends, or 
with the friends of Christianity^. The 
object for which he dwells on this is, 
to show he did not receive his views 
of the gospel from man. ^ I confer- 
red not. I did not lay the case {vr^er- 
before any man ; I did not 
confer with any one, ^ Flesh and 
blood. Any human being, for so the 
phrase properly signifies; see Note, 
h4at. xvi. 17. This does not mean 
here, that Paul did not consult his 
own ease and happiness ; that he was 
regardless of the sufferings which he 
might bo called to endure ; that he 
was willing to suffer, and was not 
careful to make provision for his own* 
comfort — which was true in itself — 
but. that he did not lay the case before 
any man, or any body of men for in- 
struction or advice. He acted promptly 
and decisively. He was not disobe- 
dient to the heavenly vision (Acts 
xxvi. 19), but resolved at once to 
obey. Many suppose that this pas- 
sage means that Paul did not take 
counsel of the evil passions and sug- 
gestions of his own heart, or of the 
feelings which would have prompted 
him to lead a life of ambition, or a 
life under the influence of corrupt 
desires. But however true this was 
in fret, no such thing is intended here. 
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the heathen ; immediately I con- i 17 Neither went I up to Jerusa- 
ferred not with flesh and ^ blood : lem to them which were apostiee 


a 2 Co.5.16. 

It means simply that he did not take 
counsel of any human being. He re- 
solved at once to follow the command 
of the Saviour, and at once to obey 
him. The passage shows, (1.) That 
when the Lord Jesus calls us to fol- 
low him we should promptly and de- 
cidedly obey. (2.) Wc should not 
delay even to take counsel of earthly 
friends, or wait for human advice, or 
consult their wishes, but should at 
once resolve to follow the Lord Jesus. 
Most persons, when they are awakened 
to see their guilt, and their minds are 
impressed on the subject of religion, 
are prone to Wefer it ; to resolve to 
think of it at some future time ; or to 
engage in some other business before 
they become Christians ; or, at least, 
they wish to finish what they have on 
hand before they yield to God. Had 
Paul pursued this course, ho would 
probably never have become a C bris- 
tian. It follows, therefore, (3.) That 
when the Lord Jesus calls us, we 
should at once abandon any course of 
life, however pleasant, or any plan of 
ambition, however brilliant, or any 
scheme of gain, however promising, 
in order that wc may follow him. 
What a brilliant career of arabitmn 
did Paul abandon ! and how prompwy 
and decidedly did he do it ! lie did 
not pause or hesitate a moment ; but 
brilliant as were his prospects, he at 
once forsook all ; paused in mid- 
career in his ambition ; and without 
consulting a human being, at once 
gave his heart to God. Such a course 
should bo pursued by all. Such a 
promptnOtB and decision will prepare 
one to become an eminent Christian, 
and to be eminently useful. ^ 

It. Neither went / up to Jerusalem. 
That is, I did not go there at once. 

I did not go to consult with tho apos- 
tles there, or to be instructed by them 
in regard to the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion. The design of this 
statement is, to show tliat in no sonso 
did he derive his commission from 
laan. % To them which were apostles 
before me. This implies that Paul then 


regarded himself to be an apostle. 
They were, he admits, apostles before 
he was ; but he felt also that he had 
original authority with them, and he 
did not go to thorn to receive instruc- 
tion, or to derive his commission from 
thorn. Several of tho apostles re- 
mained in Jerusalem for a considerable 
time after tho ascension of tho Lord 
Jesus, and it was regarded as the 
principal place of authority ; see 
Acts XV. ^ But I went into Arabia. 
Arabia was south of Damascus, ami 
at no great distance. The line indeed 
between Arabia Doserta and Sy»’i.a 
is not very definitely marked, but it ivS 
generally agreed that Arabia extends 
to a considerable distance into the great 
.Syrian desert . To what part of Arabia, 
and for what purpose Paul went, is 
wholly unkjiown. Nothing is known of 
the circumstances of this journey ; nor 
is tho time which he spent there 
known. It is known indeed (vor. 18) 
that ho did not go to Jerusalem until 
three years after his conversion, but 
how large a part of this tirno was spent 
in Damascus, wc have no means of 
ascertaining. It is probable that 
Paul was engaged during these three 
yours in preaching tho gospel in Da- 
mascus and the adjacent regions, and 
in Arabia; comp. Acts ix. 20, 22, 27. 
The account of this journey into 
Arabia is wholly omitted by Luke 
in the Acts of tho Apostles, .and this 
fact, as has been remarked by Paley 
(Ilorm Paullnie, chap. v. No. 2), de- 
monstrates that tho Acta and this 
epistle were not written by tho same 
author, or that the one is independent 
of the other; because, “if the Acts 
of tho Apostles had been a forged his- j 
tory made up from the epistle, it is i 
impossible that this journey aliould 
have been passed over in silence : if 
the epistle had been composed out of ! 
what the author had road of St. Paul’s 
history in the Acts, it is unaccountable 
that it should have been inserted.” . 
As to the reason why Luke omitted I 
to mention the journey into Arabia, 
nothing is known. Various conjec- 
sS 
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before me ; but I went into Ara- 
bia, and returned again into Da- 
mascus. 

18 Then « after three years I 

a Ac.9.26. 

tures have been entertained, but they 
are mere conjectures. It is sufficient 
[ to say, that Luke has by no means 
recorded all that Paul or the other 
I apostles did, nor has he pretended to 
I do it. He has given the leading 
j events in the public labours of Paul ; 
j and it is not at all improbable that ho 
has omitted not a few short excursions 
made by him for the purpose of preach- 
ing the gospel. The journey into 
Arabia, probably, did not furnish any 
incidents in regard to the success of 
j the gospel there which required par- 
: tioular record by the sacred historian, 

; nor has Paul himself referred to it for 
I any such reason, or intimated that it 
I furnished any incidents, or any facts, 
i that required particularly the notice 
I of the historian. He has mentioned 
i it for a different purpose altogether, 
j to show that ho did not receive his 
j commission from the apostles, and 
J that he did not go at once to consult 
them, lie went directly the other 
I way. As Luke, in the Acts, had no 
: occasion to illustrate this ; as he had 
I no occasion to refer to this argument, 
it did not fall in with tlic design to 
mention the fact. Nor is it known 
why Paul went into Arabia. Bloom- 
field supposes that it was in order to 
recover his health after the calamity 
which he suifered on tho >vay to Da- 
mascus. But every thing in regard 
to this is mere conjecture, I should 
rather think it was more in accor- 
dance with the general character of 
Paul that ho made this short excur- 
sion for the purpose of preaching the 
^spel. And returned again unto 
Damascus, He did not go to Jeru- 
salem to consult with the apostles 
after his visit to Arabia, but returned 
again to the place where he was con- 
verted and preached there, showing 
that he had not derived his commis - 1 
slon from the other apostles. 

18. Tlun qfter three years. Proba- 
bly three jfears after his departure 
ftom Jerusalem to Damascus, not 


went ^ up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, and abode with him fifteen 
days. 

19 But other of the apostles 

1 or, returned. 

after his return to Arabia. So most 
commentators have understood it. 
^ Went up to Jerusalem. More cor- 
rectly, as in the margin, returned. 
^ To see Peter. Peter was the oldest 
and most distinguished of the apostles. 
In chap. ii. 9, he, with James aad 
John, is called a pillar. But why 
Paul w'ent particularly to Bce Jtim is 
not known. It was probably, how- 
ever, from the celebrity and distinc- 
tion which he knew Peter had among 
the apostles that he wished to become 
particularly acquainted^^ith him. The 
word which is here rendered to see 
is by no means that which 
is commonly employed to denote that 
idea. It occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament ; and properly means 
to ascertain by personal inquiry and 
examination, and then to narrate, as 
a historian was accustomed to do, 
whence our word history. The notion 
of personally seeing and examining, 
is one that belongs essentially to the 
word, and the idea here is that of see- 
ing or visiting Peter in order to a 
personal acquaintance. ^ And abode 
with him fifteen days. Probably, says 
Bfcomfield, including three Lord’s- 
days. Why he departed then is un- 
known. Beza supposes that it was on 
account of the plots of the Grecians 
against him, and their intention to 
destroy him (Acts ix. 20) ; but this is 
not assigned by Paul himself as o 
reason. It is probable that tho pur- 
pose of his visit to Peter would be 
accomplished in that timo^ and he 
would not spend more time than was 
necessary with him. It is clear that 
in the short space of two weeks he 
could not have been very extensively 
taught by Peter the nature of the 
Christian religion, and probably the 
time is mentioned here to show that 
he had not been under the teaching 
of the apostles. 

19. Save James the Lord*s brother. 
That the James here referred to was 
an apostle, is clear. The whole' con- 
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I s&w 1 none, save James* the 
i Lord’s brother. 


struction of the sentence demands this 
. supposition. In the list of the apos- 
tles in Mat. x. 2,3, two of this name 
' are mentioned, James the son of Zebo- 
dee and brother of John, and James 
the son of Alpheus. From the Acts 
of the Apostles, it is clear that there 
were two of this name in Jerusalem. 
Of these, James the brother of John 
was slain by Herod (Acts xii. 2), and 
I the o^her continued to reside in Je- 
rusalem, Acts XV. 13 ; xxi. 13. This 
i latter James was called James the 
i Less (Mark xv. 40), to distinguish him 
I from the other James, probably be- 
cause he was^he younger. It is pro- 
bable that this was the James referred 
to here, as it is evident from the Acts 
of the Apostles that he was a promi- 
1 neut mean among the apostles in Jeru- 
I Salem. Commentators have not been 
agreed as to what is meant by his 
' being the brother of the Lord Jesus. 
Doddridge understands it as meaning 
that ho was “ the near kinsman ” or 


20 Now the things which I 
write unto you, behold, before 
Ged, I lie not. 

scripture usage, bo understood as de- 
noting a near kinsman. Sec Schlcns- 
ner (Lex. 2) on the word «hX(paf. 
After all, however, it is not quite cer- 
tain who is intended. Some have 
supposed that neither of the apostles 
of the immo of James is intended, but 
.another James who was the son of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. ,Sco 
Koppo in loc. Hut it is clear, I think, 
that one of the apostles is intended. 
Why James is particularly mcntionc<l 
here is unknown. As, however, he 
was a prominent man in Jerusalem, 
Haul would naturally .seek his ac- 
quaintanee. It is possible that the 
other apostles were absent from Jeru- 
salem during the fifteen days when he 
was there. 

20. lichohi, before (hnl I lie not. 
This is an oath, or a solemn appeal to 
Cod; see Note, Rom. ix. 1. The de- 
sign of thi.s oat 1) here is to prevent all 
I suspicion of falsehood. It iimy seem 
I to l»(* nuourkable that Paul should 


‘ cousin-german to Jesus, for he was, 
says ho, the son of Alpheus and Mary, 
the sister of the \irgin ; and if there 
i were but two of this name, this opinion 
is undoubtedly correct. In the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions (see RosenmuUyr) 
three of this name are mentioned' as 


make this solemn appeal to God in 
this argument, and in the narrative of 
a plain fact, wh('n hi.s statement could 
hardly he called in question by any 
one. Rut we may remark, (1.) That 
the o.ath hero refiTs not only to the 
fact that he was with Peter and James 


apostles or eminent men in Jerusalem; but fifteen days, but to the cn/m.’ 
and hence many have supposed that group of facts to which he had refer- 
onc of them was the son of Mary the red in this chapter. "The things 
! mother of the Lord Jesus. It is said which I wrote unto you." It inclnd- 
! (Mat. xiii. 55) that the brothers of c<l, therefore, the narrative about his 
i Jesus were James and Joses, and conversion, ami the direct revelation 
! Simon, and Judas; and it is remark- which he had from the Lord Jcsu.s. 

able that throe of the apostles hear (2.) There were no witnesses which 
' the same names, James the son of he could appeal to in this case, and he 
Alpheus, Simon Zelotcs, and Judas; could, therefore, ordy appeal to God. 
John xiv, 22. It is indeed possible, ^ It was probably not practicable for 
as Bloomfield remarks, that three* him to appeal to Peter or James, as 
brothers of our Lord and three of his neitlier of them were in Galatia, and 
apostles might bear the same names, a considerable part of the transactions 
and yet be different persons ; but such here referred to occuiTe<l where there 
a coincidence would be very remark- were no witnesses. It pertained to the 
able, and not easily explained. But direct revelation of truth from the Lord 
if it were not so, then the James here Jesus. The only way, tliorefore, was 
was the son of Alpheus, and conso for Paul to appeal directly to God for 
quently a cousin of the Lord Jesus, the truth of what ho said. (3.) The 
The word brother may, according to importance of the truth here affirmed 


i 
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21 Afterwards I « came into 23 Biit they had heard ® only* 
the re^ons of Syria and Cilicia j That he which persecuted us m 

22 And was unknown by face times past, now preacheth the faith 
unto the churches ^ of Judea which once he destroyed. 

which were in Christ ; 24 And they glorified** God in me. 

a Ac.9.30. b 1 Th.2.14. 0 Ac.9.13,26. d Ac.21.19,20. 


was such as to justify this solemn ap- 
peal to God. It was an extraordinary 
and miraculous revelation of the truth 
by Jesus Christ himself. lie received 
information of the truth of Christian- 
ity from no human being. lie had 
consulted no ‘one in regard to its na- 
ture. That fact was so extraordinary, 
and it was so remarkable that the 
system thus communicated to him 
should harmonize so entirely with that 
taught by the other apostles with 
whom he had had no intercourse, that 
it was not improper to appeal to God 
in this solemn manner. It was, there- 
fore, no trifling matter in which Paul 
j appealed to God ; and a solemn ap- 
j peal of the same nature and in the 
{ same circumstances can never be im- 
j proper. 

21. Afterwards I came, ^c. In 
this account he has omitted a circum- 
stance recorded by Luke ( Acts ix. 29), 
of the controversy which he had with 
the Grecians or Hellenists. It was 
not material to the purpose which he 
has here in view, which is to state 
that he was not indebted to the apos- 
tles for his knowledge of the doctrines 
of Christianity. Ho therefore merely 
states that ho left Jerusalem soon 
after he went there, and travelled to 
other places. ^ The regions of Syria. 
Syria was between Jerusalem and 
Cilicia. Antioch was the capital of 
Syffia, and in that city and the ad- 
jacent places he spent considerable 
time ; comp. Acts xv. 23, 41. % Ci- 
licia. This was a province of Asia 
Minor, of which Tarsus, the native 
place of Paul, was the capital ; see ' 
Note on Acts vi. 0. 

22. And was unknown by face, Ac. 
Paul had visited Jerusalem only, and 
he had formed no acquaintance with 
any of the churches in the other parts 
of Judea. He regarded himself at 
the first as called to preach particu- 
larly to the Gentiles, and he did not 
remain even to form an acquaintance 


with the Christians in Judea. ^ The 
churches of Judea. Those which 
were out of Jerusalem. Even at the 
early period of the conversion of Paul 
there were doubtless many chHirches 
in various parts of the land. % Which 
were in Christ. United to Christ ; 
or which were Christian chyrehes. 
The design of mentioning this is, to 
sliow that he had not derived his 
views of the gospel from any of them. 
He had neither boon instructed by 
the apostles, nor was h/s indebted to 
the Christians in Judea for his know- 
ledge of the Christian religion. 

23. But they had heard only, Ac. 
They had not seen mo ; but the re- 
markable fact of my conversion had 
been reported to them. It was a fact 
that could hardly be concealed ; see 
Note, Actsxxvi. 26. 

24. And they glorified God in me. 
They praised God on my account. 
They regarded me as a true convert 
and a sincere Christian; and they 
praised God that ho had converted 
such a persecutor, and had made him 
a preacher of the gospel. The design 
for which this is mentioned is, to show 
that though he was personally un- 
known to them, and had not derived 
his views of tlie gospel from them, yet 
that ho had their entire confidence. 
They regarded him as a convert and 
an apostle, and they were disposed to 
praise God for his conversion. This 
fact would do much to conciliate the 
favour of the Galatians, by showing 
them that he had the confidence of 
the churches in the very land where 
the gospel was first planted, and which 
was regarded as the source of ecclesi- 
astical authority. In view of this we 
may remark, (1.) That it is the duty 
of Christians kindly and affectionately 
to receive among their number those 
who have been converted from a 
career of persecution or of sin in any 
form. And it is always done by true 
Christians. It is easy to forgive a 
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man who has been actively engaged in will be a change of destiny ; because 
persecuting the church, or a man who the enemy of the Redeemef will now 
has been profane, intemperate, dis- be saved. The moment when Saul of 
honest, or licentious, if ho becomes a Tarsus was converted, was. the mo- 
true penitent, and confesses and- for- ment which detenuined a change “in 
sakes his sins. No matter what his his eternal destiny. Before, ho was in 
life has been ; no matter how aban- the broad way to hell * henceforward 
doned, sensual, or devilish ; if he mani- he walked in the path of life and sal- 
fests true sorrow and gives evidence ration. Thus wc should always rejoice 
of a change of heart, ho is cordially over a sinner returning from the error 
received into any church, and wcl- of his ways ; and should praise Go<l 
ctyned as a follow-labourer in the that ho who was iu danger of eternal 
cause which ho once destroyed. Here, ruin is now an heir of glory. Chris- 
at least, is one place where forgive- tians are not jealous in regard to the 
ness is cordial and perfect. ills nmabtfrs who shall enter heaven. They 
former life is not remembered, except feel that there is “room” for all; 
to praise God for his grace in rccov- that the feast is ample for all ; and 
cring a sinner from such a course ; tho they rejoice when any can bo induced 
evils that ho has done arc forgotten; to come with them and partake of tho 
and ho is henceforward regarded as happinc.ss of heaven. (3.) JVe may 
entitled to all tho privileges and im- still glorify and praise God for th<’ 

I munitics of a member of the house- gr.ace manifested in tho con^'^orsion of 
! hold of faith. Tlierc is not on earth Saul of Tarsus. AVhat docs not the 
an infuriated persecutor or blasphemer world owe to him ! What do wo not 
who would not be cordially welcomed owe to him ! No man did as much in 
to any Christian church on the evi- c.stablishing the Christian religion as 
donee of his repentance ; not a man he did t no one among the apostU's 
so debased and vile that the most pure, was tho moans of converting and sav- 
and elevated, and learned, and wealthy ing so many souls ; no one has loft so 
Christians would not rejoice to sit many and so valuable writings for the 
down with him at the same communion editication of tho church, To him 
table on the evidence of his conversion we owe the invaluable epistles — so 
: to God. (2.) Wc should “glorify ” full of truth, and eloquence, and pro- 
or praise God for all such instances of raises, and consolations — on which we 
conversion. Wo should do it because, arc commenting.; and to him the 
(a) Of the abstraction of the talents church owes, under God, some of its 
I of the persecutor from the cause of most elevated and ennobling views of 
evil. Paul could have done, and the nature of Christian doctrine and 
j would have done immense service to duty. After the lapse, therefore, of 
the enemies of Christianity if he had eighteen hundred ycfxr», wo .should not 
! pursued the career which he had com- cease to glorify God for tho coiiver- 
: menced. But when he was converted, sion of this wonderful man, and should 
i all that bad influence ceased. So feel that have cause of thankful- 
I when an infidel or a profligate man is ness that he changed the infuriated’ 
1 converted now, (b) Because now his persecutor to a holy and devoted 
I talents will be consecrated to abetter apostle. (4.) Lot us remember that 
' service. They will bo employed in «God has tho same power now. There 
the cause of truth. and salvation. All is not a persecutor whom he could not 
the power of the matured and cdu- convert with the same case with which 
cated talent will now be devoted to he chanpd Saul of Tarsus. There is 
tho interests of religion ; and it is a not a vile and sensual man that he 
i fact for which we should' thank God, could not make pure; not a dishonest 
I that he often takes educated talent, man that his grace could not make 
i and commanding influence, and an honest ; not a blasphemer that he 
1 established reputation for ability, could not teach to venerate his name : 
learning, and zeal, and devotes it to not a lost and abandoned sinner that 
his own service, (c) Because there i ho cannot receive to himsolf. Let us 
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T hen, fourteen years after, « 
1 went up again to Jerusalem 


with Barnabas, and took Titus with 
me also. 

a Ac.lS.2,&c. 


then without ceasing cry unto him 
that his graqe may be continually 
manifested in reclaiming such sinners 
from the error of their ways, and 
bringing them to the knowledge of 
the truth, and to a consecration of 
their lives to his service. 

CHAPTER II. 

ANALYSIS. 

The second chapter is closely con- 
nected in sense with the first, and is 
indeed a part of the same argument. 
Injury has been done by the division 
which is made. The proper division 
would have been at the close of the 
10th verse of this chapter. The gen- 
eral scope of the chapter, like the first, 
is to show that he did not receive the 
gospel from man ; that ho had not 
derived it from the apostles ; that he 
did not acknowledge liis indebtedness 
to them for his views of the Christian 
religion ; that they had not tevon set 
up authority over him ; but that they 
had welcomed him as a fellow-labour- 
er, and acknowledged him as a coad- 
jutor in the work of the apostleship. 
In confirmation of this he states (ver. 
1) that he had indeed gone to Jerusa- 
lem, but that he had done it by ex- 
press revelation (ver. 2) ; that he was 
cordially received by the apostles there 
—especially by those who were pillars 
in the church ; and that so far from 
regarding himself as inferior to the 
other apostles, he had resisted Peter 
to his face at Antioch on a most im- 
p<>rtant and vital doctrine. 

The chapter, therefore, may be re- 
garded as divided into two portions, 
viz. : — 

I. The account of his visit to Je- 
rusalem and of what occurred therCf 
ver. 1 — 10. 

{a) He had gone up fourteen years 
after his conversion, after having la- 
boured long among the Gentiles in his 
own way, and without having felt his 
dependence on the apostles at Jeru- . 
salem, ver. 1, 2. I 

(6) When he was there, there was 
no attempt made to compel him to 
submit to the Jewish rites and cus- 


toms ; and what was conclusive in the 
case was, that they had not even re- 
quired Titus to bo circumcised, thus 
proving that they did not assert juris- 
diction over Paul, and that they did 
‘not intend to impose the Mosaic rites 
on the converts from among the Gen- 
tiles, ver. 3 — 5. , 

(c) The most distinguished persons 
among the apostles at Jerusalem, he 
says, received him kindly, and ad- 
mitted him to their confidence and 
favour without hesitation. They added 
no heavy burdens to him (ver. 6); 
they saw evidence that he had been 
appointed to bear the •gospel to the 
Gentiles (ver. 7, 8) ; they gave to him 
and Barnabas the right hand of fellow 
ship (ver. 9) ; and they asked only 
that they should remember and show 
kindness to the poor saints in Judea, 
and thus manifest an interest in those 
who had been converted from Judaism, 
or contribute their proper proportion 
to the maintenance of all, and show 
that they were not disposed to abandon 
their own countrymen, ver. 10. In 
this way they gave the fullest proof 
that they approved the course of Paul, 
and admitted him into entire fellow- 
ship with them as an apostle. 

II. The scene at Antioch, where 
Paul rebuked Peter for his dissimu- 
lation; ver 11 — 21. The main object 
of mentioning this seems to be to show, 
first, that he did not regard himself as 
inferior to the other apostles, or that 
he had not derived his views of the 
gospel from them ; and, secondly, to 
state that the observance of the Jew- 
ish rites was not necessary to salvation, 
and that he had maintained that from 
the beginning. Ho had strongly 
urged it in a controversy with Peter, 
and in a case where Peter was mani • 
festly wrong ; and it was no new doc- 
trine on the subject of justification 
which he had preached to the Gala- 
tians. He states, therefore, 

(a) That he had opposed Peter at 
Antioch, because* he had dissembled 
there, and that even Barnabas had 
been carried away with the course 
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Jrhich Peter had practised ; ver. U purpose Paul and Barnabas had been 

sent, with certain others, to lay the 

(b) That the Jews must be justi- case before all tho apottles. As the 

fied by faith, and not by dependence question which Paul was discussing 
on their own law; ver. 15, 16. in this epistle was about the necessity 

(c) That they who are justified of the observance of thg laws of Moses 
by faith should act consistentrly, and in order to justification, it was 6.tfact/y 
not attempt to build again tho things in point to refer to a journey when 
which they had destroyed; ver. 17, 18. this very question had been submitted 

(d) That the effect of justification to the apostles. Paul indeed had 

by faith was to make one dead to the made another journey to ,Ferusalem 
law that ho might live unto God ; before this with the collection for tho 
that the effect of it was to make one poor saints in Judea (Acts xi. 29, 60; 
truly alive and devoted to tho cause xii. 25), but ho does not mention that 
of true religion ; and to show this, ho here, probably because ho did not 
appeals to the effect of his own heart then see tho other apostles, or more 
and life (ver. 10, 20). probably h<*cause that joiiriu'y fur- 

(o) And that if justification could nished no illustration of the point now 
be obtained bj the law, then Christ under debate. On the occasion here 
had died in vain ; ver. 21. lie thus referred to (Acts xv.), tho very point 
shows that the effect of teaching tho under discussion here constituted tho 
necessity of the observance of the main subject of inquiry, and was defi- 
1 Jewish rites was to destroy tho gospel, nitely settled, And look Titus 
1 and to render it vain and useless. with me idso. Luke, in the Acts of 
i 1. Then fourteen years after, the Apostles (xv, 2). says, that there 
j That is, fourteen years after his first were others with Paul and liarnahas 
visit there subsequent to his conver- on that journey to Jerusalem. But 
j sion. Some commentators, however, who they wcue ho does not mention, 
j suppose that the date of the fourteen It i.s by no means certain that Titn.s 
, years is to bo reckoned from his was appointed by tho cliurch to go to 
I conversion. But the more obvious Jenisalein ; hut the contrary i.s more 
j construction is, to refer it to the time probable. Paul .seems to have taken 
! of his visit there, as recorded in the him with him as a private affair ; but 
I previous chapter; ver 18. This time the re.ason is not mentioned. It may 
j w.as spent in Asia Minor chiefly in have been to show his Christian lih- 
! preaching the gospel, ^ I went vp erty, and his sense of what ho had a 
again to Jerusalem. It is commonly right to do ; or it may have been to 
supposed that Paul here refers to the f urnish a case on the subject of in- 
visit which he made asrecorde<lin Act.s quiry, and submit tho matter to them 
xv. The circumstances mentioned are whether Titus was to he. ciroumeiHcd. 
substantially the same; and tho object lie was a Greek ; but ho had lieen 
! which he had at that time in going up converted to (Miristianity. Paul had 
was one wlioso mention was entirely notcircumeisod him; hut had admitted 
pertinent to tho argument hero. Tie him to the full privileges of the 
went up with Daniahas to submit a Chri.stian church. Hero then was 
question to the assembled apostle.s a case in point; nnA it may h&yahvou 
and elders at Jerusalem, in regard to timportant to have had such a case be- 
the necessity of the observance of the fore them, that they might fullyunder- 
lawB of Moses. Some persons who stand it. This, as Doddridge properly 
had come among the Gentile converts remarks, is the first mention which 
from Judea had insisted on the noces- occurs of Titus. Ilo is not mentioned 
sity of being circumcised in order to by 1 uke in the Acts of tho Apostles, j 
be saved. Paul and Barnabas had and though his name occurs several { 
opposed them ; and the dispute ha<l ’ times in the second epistle to the Gor- j 
become*so warm that it was agreed , inthians (ii. 13 ; vii. « ; viii. 0, JO, 23; i 
tosibmit the subject to the apostles ’ xii. 18), yet it is to be remembered j 
and elders at Jerusalem. For that that that epistle was written a consid- 
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2 And I went np by revela- them that gospel which I preach 
tion, and communicated unto among the Gentiles; birt ^ pri- 

1 or, severally. 

erable time after this to the Gala- communicated unto them that goepel. 


tians. Titus .was a Greek, and was 
doubtless converted by the labours of 
Paul, for he calls him his own son. 
Tit. i. 4. lie attended Paul frequent- 
ly in his travels ; was employed by 
him in important services (see 2 Cor. 

, in the places referred to above) ; was 
left by him in Qrcte to sot in order 
' the things that were wanting, and to 
ordain elders there (Tit. i. 5) ; subse- 
quently he went into Dalmatia (2 Tim. 
iv. 10), and is supposed to have re- 
turned again to Crete, whence it is 
said he propagated the gospel in the 
neighbouring islands, and died at the 
age of 94. — Calniet. 

2 . And I went up by revelation. 
Not for the purpose of Teceiving in- 
struction from the apostles there in 
regard to the nature of the Christian 
religion. It is to be remembered that 
the design for which Paul states this 
is, to show that he had not received 
the gospel from men. He is careful, 
therefore, to state that he went up by 
the express command of God. He did 
not go up to receive instructions from 
the apostles there in regard to his own 
work, or to be confirmed by them in 
his apostolic office, but he went to 
submit animportant question pertaiih- 
ing to th^ church at largo. In Acts 
XV. 2, it is said that Paul and Barna- 
bas went up by the appointment of 
the church at Antioch. But there is 
no discrepancy between that account 
and this, for though he was designated 
by the church there, there is no im- 
probability in supposing that he was 
directed by a special revelation to 
comply with their request. The rea- 
son why ho says that he went up bji 
direct revelation seems to be, to show 
that he did not seek instruction from 
the apostles ; he did not go of his own 
oocord to consult with them as if he 
were dependent on them ; but even 
in a case when ho went to advise 
with them he was under the influence 
of express and direct revelation, prov- 
I ing that he was as much commission- 
j ed by God as they were. ^ And 


&c. Made them acquainted with the 
doctrines which he preached among the 
heathen. He stated fully the princi- 
ples on which he acted ; the nature of 
the gospel which he taught ; and bis 
doctrine about the exemption of the 
Gentiles from the obligations of the Ipw 
of Moses. He thus satisfied them in re- 
gard to his views of the gospel ; and 
showed them that he understood the 
system of Christianity which had been 
revealed. The result was, that they 
had entire confidence in him, and ad- 
mitted him to entire fellowship with 
them ; ver. 9. % JSut privately. 

Marg. Severally. Gr. *«t’ /S/av. The 
phrase means that he . did it not in a 
public manner ; not before a promis- 
cuous assembly ; not even before all 
the apostles collected together, but in 
a private manner to a few of the lead- 
ers and chief persons. He made a 
private explanation of his motives and 
views, that they might understand it 
before it became a matter of public 
discussion. The point on which Paul 
made this private explanation was not 
whether the gospel was to be preached 
to the Gentiles, for on that they had 
no doubt after the revelation to Peter 
(Acts X.) ; but whether the rites of 
the Jews were to be imposed on the 
Gentile converts. Paul explained his 
views and his practice on that point, 
which were that he did not impose 
those rites on the Gentiles ; that he 
taught that men might be justified 
without their observance ; and that 
they were not necessary in order to 
salvation. The reasons why he sought 
this private interview with the leading 
men in Jerusalem he has not stated. 
But we may suppose that they were 
something like the following. (1.)' 
The Jews in general had very strong 
attachment to their own customs, and 
this attachment was found in a high 
degree among those who were con- 
verted from among them to the Chris- 
tian faith. They would be^tron^ly 
excited, therefore, by the doctrine 
that those customs were not necdsary . 
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vately to them which were of should i*un, or had run, in 
reputation, lest by any means I vain. 

a Ph.a.16. * 


to be observed. (2.) If the matter 
were submitted to a promiscuous as- 
sembly of converts from Judaism, it 
could not fail to produce great excite- 
ment. They could not bo made readily 
to understand the reasons why P.aul 
acted in this manner ; there would be 
no^possibility in an excited assemblage 
to offer the explanations which might 
be desirable ; and after every explana- 
tion which could be given in this 
manner, they might have been unable 
to understand all the circumstances 
of the case. {3.) If a few of the 
principal nien^werc made to under- 
stand it, Paul felt assured that their 
influence would be such as to prevent 
any great difficulty. He therefore 
sought an early opportunity to lay the 
case before them in ]>rivate, and to 
secure thoir favour ; and this course 
contributed to the happy i.ssuo of the 
w’hole affair; sec Aets xv. There 
was indeed much disputation when 
the question came to he submitted to 
“the apostles and elders” (Acts xv. 
j 7) ; many of the sect of the l^harisees j 
I in that assembly maintained that it 
was needful to teach the Geirtiles tluit ] 
the law of Moses >vas to be kept j 
(Acts xv. /)); and no one can tell ' 
what would have been the issue of 
that discussion among the excitable 
minds of the converts from Judaism, 
had not Paul taken the precaution, as 
he here says, to have submitted the 
case in private to those who were of 
“ reputation, ” and if Peter and James 
had not in this manner been satisfied, 
and had not submitted the views 
which they did, as recorded in Acts 
XV. 7 — 21, and which tenninatod the 
whole controversy. We may just re- 
mark here that this fact furni.shos an 
argument such as Pkley has dwelt so 
much on in his Ilorm Paulinae — 
though be has not rofeiTed to this — 
of what he calls undesigned coinei - , 
deuces. The affair in Acts xv. and 
the course of the debate, holes very 
much as if Peter and James had had 
some, conference with Paul in private, 
and had had an opportunity of under- 


standing fully his views on the subject 
before the matter came before the 
“ apostles and ciders ” in public, 
though no such private conference is 
there referred to by Luke, But on 
turning to the epistle to the Galatians, 
wo find in fact that ho had . on one 
occasion before seen the same Peter 
and James (chap. i. 19) ; and that 
[ he had had a private mterviow with 
I those “ of reputation ” on these very 
f points, and particularly that James, 
Peter, and John had approved his 
course, and given to him and Barna- 
bas the right hand of fellowship; 
chap. ii. 9. Thus understood, the case 
here referred to was one of the most 
consummate instances of prudence 
that occurred in the life of Paul ; and 
from this case wc may learn, ( J .) That 
when a difficulty is to bo settled in- 
volving groat principles, and embra- 
cing a great many points, it is bettor 
to seek an opportunity of private ex- 
phinalhn than to submit it to a pro- 
miscuous multitude or to public de- 
bate. It is not well to attempt to 
settle important points when tho pas- 
sions of a promiscuous assembly may 
be excited, and wlierc prejudices arc 
strong. It is better to do, It by pri- 
vate explanations, when tb:|)ce is an 
opportunity coolly to ask questions 
and to state the facts just as they arc. 
(2.) The importance of securin’g the 
countenance of influential mop in a 
popular assembly ; of having inori in 
the assembly who would understand 
the whole case. It was morally cer- 
tain that if such men as Peter and 
James were made to understand tho 
case, there would be little difficulty 
in arriving at an amicable adjustment 
of the difficulty. (3.) Though tlus 
passage docs not refer to preaching 
the gospel in general, since tho gosjiel 
hero submitted to the men of reputa- 
tion was tho question referred to 
above, yet wo may remark, that great 
prudence should be used in preaching ; 
in stating truths that may excite pre- 
judices, or when we have reason to 
apprehend prejudices ; and that it is 
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8 But neither Titus, who was 
with me, being a Greek, was com- 
pelled to be circumcised : 


often best to preach the gospel to men 
of reputation {xar separately, 
or privately. In this way the truth 
can be made to bear on the con- 
science ; it may be better adapted to 
the character of the individual; he 
may put himself less in a state of de- 
fence, and guqgd himself less against 
the proper influences of truth. And 
especially is this true in conversing 
with persons on the subject of reli- 
gion. It should be if possible alone, 
or privately. Almost any man may 
be approached on the subject of reli- 
gion if it be done when he is alone ; 
when he is at leisure, and if it be done 
in a kind spirit. Almost any man will 
become irritated if you address him 
personally in a promiscuous assembly, 
or even with his family around him. 
I have never in more than in one or 
two instances been unkindly treated 
when I have addressed an individual 
on the subject of religion if he was 
alone ; and though a minister should 
never shrink from stating the truth, 
and should never be afraid of man, 
however exalted his rank, or great his 
talents, or vast his wealth, yet he will 
robablfbaeet with most success when 
e discourses privately to *‘them 
which Are of reputation.” ^ To 
them which were oj reputation. Moan- 
ing here the leading men among the 
apostles. Tindal renders this, ** which 
are counted chefe.” Doddridge, 
“ those of greatest note in the church.” 
The Greek is, literally, “those who 
seem,” more fully in ver. 6 ; “ who 
seem to be something,” i. e, who are 
persons of note, or who are distin- 
guished. ^ Lest by any means J 
should run, or had run in vain. Lest 
the effects of my labours and journeys 
ahould bo lost. Paul feared that if 
be did not take this method of laying 
/ tie case before them privately, they, 

I would not understand it. Others 
might misrepresent him, or their pre- 
jufices might be excited, and when 
the case came before the assembled 
Apostles and elders, a decision might 


4 And that because of false 
brethren unawares brought in, who 
came in privily to spy out our 
a Ac.15.1,24. 

be adopted which would go to prove 
that he had been entirely wrong in 
his views, or which would lead those 
whom be had taught, to believe that 
ho was, and which would greatly hin- 
der and embarrass him in his fliture 
movements. In order to prevent this, 
therefore, and to secure a just deci- 
sion, and one which would not hinder 
his future usefulness, he had sought 
this private interview, and thus his 
object was gained. 

S. But neither Titus, who was with 
me. Paul introduces this case of Ti- 
tus undoubtedly to show that circum- 
cision was not necessary to salvation. 

It was a case just in point. He had 
gone up to Jerusalem with express 
reference to this question. Here was 
a man whom he had admitted to the 
Christian church without circumcis- 
ing him. He claimed that he had a 
right to do so ; and that circumcision 
was not necessary in order to salva- 
tion. If it were necessary, it would 
have been proper that Titus should 
have been compelled to submit to it. ! 
But Paul says this was not demanded ; | 
or if demanded by any, the point was * 
yielded, and he was not compelled to | 
be circumcised. It is to be remem- | 
bered that this was at Jerusalem; 
that it was a case submitted to the 
apostles there ; and that consequently 
the determination of this case settled 
the whole controversy about the obli- 
gation of the Mosaic laws on the' 
Gentile converts. It is quite evident 
from the whole statement here, that 
Paul did not intend that Titus should 
be circumcised ; that he maintained 
that it was not necessary; and that 
he resisted it when it was demanded ; 
ver. 4, 5. Yet on another occasion 
he himself performed the act of cir- 
cumcision on Timothy ; Acts xvi. 3. 
But there is no inconsistency in his 
conduct. In the ease of Titus it was 
demanded as a matter of right and 
as obligatory on him, and he resisted 
the principle as dangerous. In the 
case of Timothy, it was a voluntary 
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liberty <* which we hare in Christ 

a chap,5.1,13. 3 2 Co.11.20: chap.4.3,9. | 

compliance on his part with the usual 
customs of the Jews, where it was 
not pressed as a matter of obligation, 
and where it would not he understood 
as indispensable to salvation. No 
danger would follow from compliance ' 
with the custom, and it might do much 
to conciliate the favour of the Jews, 
and he therefore submitted to it. Paul , 
would not have hesitated to have cir- \ 
cumcised Titus in the same cirenm- | 
stances in which it was done to Tim- i 
othy; but the circumstances were 
different ; and when it was insisted on ! 
as a matter of principle and of obliga- 
tion, it becam^ a matter of principle 
and of obligation with him to oppose 
it. Being a Greek. Horn of Gen- 
tile parents, of course he had not been j 
circumcised. Probably both his pa- ! 
rents were Greeks. The case with | 
Timothy was somewhat different. His j 
mother was a Jewc.9.s. but his father' 

1 was a Greek; Acts xvi. 3. % Was 
j compelled to be circumcised. I think 
j it is implied here that this was do- { 
mandod and insisted on by some that j 
I he should be circumcised. It is also 
j implied that Paul resisted it, and the 
: point was yielded, thus settling the 
j great and important jjrinciple that it 
i was not necessary in order to salva- 
tion ; see vor. 5. 

4. And that because of false hre- 
thren. Who these false brethren 
were is not certainly known, nor is it 
known whether ho refers to those who 
were at Jerusalem or to those who 
were at Antioch. It is probable that 
he refers to Judaizing Christians, or 
persons who claimed to bo Christians 
and to have been converted from Ju- 
daism. Whether they were dissem- 
blers and hypocrites, or whether they 
were so imperfectly acquainted with 
Christianity, and so obstinate, opinion- 
ated, and perverse, though really in 
some respects good men, that they 
were conscientious in this, it is not | 
easy to determine. It is clear, how- 
ever, that they opposed the apostle 
Paul; that they regarded him as 
teaching dangerous doctrines; that 
they perverted and misstated his 


Jesus, that they might bring us 
into bondage : ^ 

views ; and that they claimed to have 
clearer views of the nature of the true 
religion than he had. Such adver- 
saries he mot everywhere (2 Cor. xi. 
26); and it required all his tact and 
skill to meet their plausible represen- 
tations. It is evident hero that Paul 
is assigning a reason for something 
which ho had done, and that reason 
was to counteract tho inttuenco of 
tho “ false brethren” in the case. But 
what is tho thing concerning which 
he assigns a reason ? It is commonly 
supposed to have boon on account of 
the fact that he did not submit to tho 
circumcision of Titus, and that ho 
moans to say that ho resisted that in 
order to counteract their iiiHuence. 
and defeat their designs. But I 
would submit whether ver. 3 is not to 
be regarded as a parenthesis, and 
whether tho fact for which ho a.ssigu8 
a reason is not that ho .souglit a pri- 
1 T.'ife interview with the leading men 
i among tho apostles i ver. 2. The 
reason of his doing that would be ob- 
vious. In this way he could more 
e.'isily counioract the intluencc of the 
false brethren. Ilo could make a 
full statement of his doctrines, lie 
could meet their inquiries, and antici- 
pate the objections of hi.s enemies, lie 
could thus Bocuro the ioduenoe ef the 
leading apostles in his favour, and 
effectually i)rcvcnt all tho efforts of 
the false hrethron to impose the Jew- 
ish rites on Gentilo convert.s. 1] thu 
aivares brought in. Tho word rendered 
'‘unawares” is derived 

from a verb meaning to lead in by tho 
side of others, to introduce along with 
others ; and then to lead or bring in 
by stealth, to smuggle in. — Robinson, 
JjCx. The verb occurs nowhere in 
the New Testament but in 2 Pet. ii. 
1, where it is applied to heresies, and 
is rendered ” Who privily shall bring 
in.” Hero it refers probably to moii 
who had been artfully introduced into 
itbe ministry , vrbo made ^trotensions 
to piety, but who wero cither strangers 
to it, or who were greatly ignorant of 
the true nature of the Christian syi- 
I tern ; and who wero disposed to take 
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6^ To whom we gare place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour ; 


every advantage, and to impose on 
others the observ<ince of the peculiar 
rites of the Mosaic economy. Into 
vjhat they were brought, the apostle 
does not say. It may have been that 
they had been introduced into the 
ministry in this manner {Doddridge ) ; 
or it may be that they were introduced 
into the "assembly” where the apos- 
tles were collected to deliberate on 
the subject. — C handier. I think it 
probable that Paul refers to the oc- 
currences in Jerusalem, -and that 
these false brethren had been intro- 
duced from A-ntioch or some other 
place where Paul had been preaching, 
or that they were persons whom his 
adversaries had introduced to demand 
that Titus should be circumcised, 
under the plausible pretence that 
the laws of Moses required it, but 
really in order that there might- be 
such proof as they desired that this 
rite was to bo imposed on the Gentile 
converts. If Paul was compelled to 
submit to this; if they could carry 
this point, it would be just such an 
instance as they needed, and would 
settle the whole inquiry, and prove 
that the Mosaic laws were to be im- 
posed on the Gentile converts. This 
was th^^jp^son why Paul so strenuous- 
ly opposed it. ^ To spy out our lib- 
erty which we have in Christ Jesus. 
In the practice of the Christian reli- 
gion. 'JChe liberty referred to was, 
doubtless, the liberty from the painful, 
expensive, and onerous rites of the 
Jewish religion ; see chap. v. 1. Their 
object in spying out the liberty which 
Paul and others had, was, undoubtedly, 
to be witnesses of the fact that they 
did not observe the peculiar rites of 
the Mosaic system: to make reporif 
of it ; to insist on their complying 
with those customs, and thus to se- 
cure the imposition of those rites 
jon the Gentile converts. Their first 
^ object was to satisfy themselves of 
the fact that Paul did not insist on 
the observance of their customs ; and 
then to secure, by the authority of 
the zmostles, an injunction or order 
that Titus should be circumcised, and 


that the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you. 

that Paul and the converts made under 
his ministry should be required to 
comply with those laws, if That they 
might bring us into bondage. Into 
bondage to the laws of Moses; see 
Note, Acts XV, 10, 

6. To whom we gave place by sub- 
jection, no, not for an hour. We 
did not submit to this at all. We 
did not yield even for \he shortest 
time. We did not waver in our oppo- 
sition to their demands, or in the 
slightest degree become subject to 
their wishes. Wo steadily opposed 
their claims, in order that the great 
principle might bo forever settled, that 
the laws of Mosbs were not to be im- 
posed as obligatory on the Gentile 
converts. This I take to bo the clear 
and obvious sense of this passage, 
though there has been a great variety 
of opinions on it. A considerable num- 
ber of MSS. omit the words it§ otlilf 
“to whom neither” (see Mill, Koppe, 
and Griesbach), and then the sense 
would be reversed, that Paul dfd yield 
to them for or after a short time, in 
order that he might in this way better 
consult the permanent interests of 
the gospel. This opinion has been 
gaining ground for the last century, 
that the passage here has been cor- 
rupted ; but it is by no means con- 
firmed. The ancient versions, the 
Syriac, the Vulgate, and the Arabic, 
accord with the usual reading of the 
text. So also do by far the largest 
portion of MSS., and such, it seems 
to me, is the sense demanded by the 
connection. Paul means, in the whole 
passage, to say, that a great principle 
was settled. That the question came 
up fairly whether the Mosaic rites 
were to be imposed on Gentile 'con- 
verts. That false brethren were in- 
troduced who demanded it ; and that 
he steadily mantained his ground. He 
did not yield a moment. He felt that 
a great principle was involved ; and 
though on all proper occasions he waa 
willing to yield and to become all 
things to all men, yet here he did not 
couH them, or temporize with them in 
the least. The phrase “by subjeo- 
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6 But of those who seemed « somewhat, in conference added no- 
to be somewhat, whatsoever they thing to me ; 
were, it maketh no matter to me: 7 But contrariwise, when they 
God ^ accepteth no man ’s per- saw that the' gospel of the uncir- 
son: for they who seemed to he cumcision was committed unto me, 

flclmp.6.3. 6 Ac.10.34; no.2.11. 

tion here means, that he did not and immaterial to the authority of his 
suffer himself to bo covnpelled to yield, own views as an apostle. He had de- 
The phrase “ for an hour ” is equiva- rived his gospel from the Lord Jesus ; 
lent to the shortest period of time, and he had the fullest assurance that 
Ild did not waver, or yield at all. his views were just. Paul makes this 

That the truth of the gospel might remark evidently in keeping with all 
continue with you. That the great that ho had said, that he did not re- 
principle of the Christian religion gard himself as in any manner depen- 
which had been taught you might con- dent on them for his authority. He 
tinue, and that you might enjoy the did not treat them with disrespect; 
full benefit of the pure gospel, with- but he did not regard them as having 
out its being intermingled with any a to claim an authority over him. i 
false views. Paul had defended these f God accepteth no man's person ; 
same views among the Galatians, and sec Notes,- Acts x. 34 ; Korn. ii. 11. 
he now sought that the same views This is a general truth, that God is 
plight be confirmed by the clear de- not influenced in his judgment by a I 
cision of the college of aposflca at regard to the rank, or wealth, or ox- 
Jerusalem. tornal condition of any one. Its par- 

6. But of those ivho seemed to be j ticutar meaning hero is, that the 
somewhat; see ver, 2. This undoubt- authority of the apof^tlos wan not to ho 
odly refers to those who were the most : measun'd hy their external rank, or by 
eminent among the apostles at Jeru- | the iio'asure of reputation which they 
Salem. There is .an apparent harsh- h, ad among men. If, therefore, it were 
ness in our common translation which to be /ulniitted that ho himself was 
is unnecessary. The word here used not in eircunistances of so much exter- 
09xev)>Tijv) denotes those who were rial honour as the other apostles, or 
thought to he, or who wore of repu- that they w<‘re esteemed to ho of more 
tation ; tliat is, men who were of note elevated rank than he wa«,L<w 0 till ho 
and influence among the apostles, did not admit that this gave them a 
The object of referring to them here claim to any higher autli(»rity. God 
is, to show th.at he liad the concur- was not iiifiuenced in his judgment liy 
renco and approbation of the most any such consideration ; and Paul 
eminent of the apostles to the course therefore claimed that all the apostles 
which ho had jmrsued. Whatsoever were in fact (m a level in regard to 
they were, it maketh no matter to me. their authority, 1; In coifcrence, 
Tindal renders this, “ What they were When 1 confi‘rred with thorn, ver. 2. 
in time passed, it maketh no matter They did not then impose on me any 
to me.” The idea seems to he this, now- obligations ; they did not com- 
Paul means to say that whatever was municate any thing to mo of which I 
their real rank and standing, it did not %a8 before ignorant, 
in the least affect his. authority as an The gospel of the uncircumcision. 
apostle, or his argument. While he The duty of preaching the gospel to 
rejoiced in their concurrence, and the uncircumcised part of the world ; 
while he sought their approbation, yet that is, to the Gentiles. Paul had 
be did not admit for a moy^ent that he received this as his peculiar ofhoo 
was inferior to them as an apostle, or when be was converted and called to 
dependent on them for the justness of the ministry (see Acts ix. 1«9 ; xxii. 
bis views. What they were, or what 21) ; and they now perceived that he 
they might he thought to be, was im- had been specially intrusted with this 
HButAWfti to his claijos as an apostle, office, from the remarkable success 
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as the gospel of the circumcision of the circumcision, the same 
vm unto Peter ; was mighty in me toward the Gon- 

8 (For he that wrought effect- tiles ;) 
ually in Peter to the apostleship 9 And when James, Cephas, 
a lTh.2.4 ; lTi.2.7. 

which had attended his labours. It is Peter was the most aged of the apos- 
evidently not meant here that Paul ties, and regarded as at the head of the 
I was to preach only to the Gentiles and apostolical college. J ohn was the be- 
1 Peter only to the Jews, for Paul often 1 loved disciple, and his influence in the 
1 preached in the synagogues of the Jews, I church must of necessity have h3en 
\ and Peter was the first who preached 1 great. Paul felt that if he had the 
to a Gentile (Acts x.) ; but it is meant countenance of these men, it would be 
that it was the main business of Paul an important proof to the churches of 
to preach to the Gentiles, or that this Galatia that he had a right to re gard ■ 
was especially intrusted to him. ^ As himself as an apostle. Their cov..itc- j 
the gospel of the circumcision. As nance was expressed in the most full ■ 
the office of preaching the gospel to and decisive manner, f Perceived the 
the Jews. ^ unto Peter. Peter grace that was given u^to me. That 
was to preach principally to the oir- is» the favour that had been shown to 
cumcisod Jews. It is evident that me by the great Head of the church, 
until this time Peter had been prin- in so abundantly blessing my labours | 
cipally employed in preaching to the among the Gentiles, They gave \ 
Jews. Paul selects Peter here par- unto me and Barnabas the right-hands , 
ticularly, doubtless because ho was of fellowship. The right-hand in 
the oldest of the apostles, and in order token of fellowship or favour. Tfiey 
to show that ho was himself regarded thus publicly acknowledged us as fel- ' 
as on a level in regard to the apostle- low-labourers, and expressed the ut- j 
ship with the most aged and vener- most confidence in us. To give the 
able of those who had been called to right-hand with us is a token of 
the apostolic otfico by the personal friendly salutation, and it seems that 
ministry of the Lord Jesus. it was a mode of salutation not un- ' 

8. For he that wrought effectually knoM-n in the times of the apostles. | 
in Peter, <tc. Or by the means or They were thus recognised as as- i 
agency of Peter. The argument here sociated with the apostles in the great | 
is, that'ihe same effects nad been pro- work of spreading the gospel around j 
duced. sHI:!- ciie ministry of Paul the world. Whether this was done in 
"^aiii51ig the Gentiles which had been a public manner is not certainly 
under the preaching of Peter among known ; but it was probably in the 
the Jews. It is inferred, therefore, presence of the church, or possibly at 
that God had called both to the apos- the close of the council referred to in 
tolic office ; see this argument illus- Acts xv. ^ That we should go unto 
trated in tho Notes on Acts xi. lY. the heathen. To preach the ‘gosp®h 
The same was mighty in me, Ac. and to establish churches. In this 
in enabling mo to work miracles, and way the whole matter was settled, and 
/ in the success which attended the min- settled as Paul desired it to be. A 
/ ietrjr, f delightful harmony was produced he- 

. 9. And when James, Cephas, and tween Paul and the apostles at Jeru- 
^ohn, who seemed to be pillars. That salem; and the result showed the 
is, pillars or supports in the church, wisdom of the course which he had 
iThe word rendered pillars (vTvXdt) adopted. There had been no harsh 
meantf properly firm support ; then contention or strife. No jealousies 
persons of influence and authority, as had been suffered to arise. Paul had 
, in a Ohurch, or that support a church sought an opportunity of a full state- 
as a pillar or column does an ediflee. ment of his views to them in private 
In regard to James, see Note on chap. (ver. 2), and they, had been entirely 
i* 1^; oomp. Acts xv. 13. Cephas or satisfied that (M had called him and 
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and John, who seemed to he pil- 
lers, ® perceived the grace * that 
waa given unto me, they gave to 
me and Barnabas the right-hands 

a Mat.16.18; Ep.2.20. 


I of fellowship ; that we should go 
unto the heathen, and they unto 
the circumcision. 

10 Only they would that we 
b Ro'l.5; 12.3,6. 


Barnabas to the work of making j the flesh,” and thus it might be ap 
known the gospel among the heathen. I prehended that unpleasant feelings 
Instead of being jealous at their sue- j would be engendered among those 
cess, they had rejoiced in it ; and I who had been converted from among 
instead of throwing any obstacle in j the Jews. Now nothing could be 


th^r way, they cordially gave them 
the right-hand. How easy would it 
be alw.ays to prevent jealousies and 
strifes in the same way ! If there 
was, on the one hand, the same readi- 
ness for a full and frank explanation ; 
and if, on the other, the same freedom 
from envy at remarkable suce<*ss, how 
many strifes that have disgraced the 
church might have been avoided I 
The true way to avoid strife is just 
that which is here proposed. Let 
there bo on both sides perfect frank- 
ness ; let there he a willingness to 
explain and state things jinst as they 
are; and let there he a disposition to 


better adapted to allay this than for 
him to pledge himself to feel a deep 
interest in tho poor saints among the 
Jewish converts ; to reinemher them 
in his prayers; and to endi'avour to 
secure contributions for their wants. 
Tims he would .show that he w'as not 
alienated from his count rymoii : and 
thus the whole church would he united 
in the closest Ijonds. It is probahlo 
that tho (’hristians in Judea were at 
that time sutfering the ills of poverty 
arising either from some public perse* 
cutioii,or from the fact that they wore 
subject to tho displeasure of their 
countrymen. All who know the pe- , 


! rejoice in tlu) talents, and zeal, and ! culiar feelings of tlie Jews at that 
/success of others, oven though it , time in r<‘ganl to (Tivistiaus, must soe 
j should fir outstrip our own, and con- j at once that many of tho followers of 


j tention in the church would cease. 

I and every devoted and successful 
. minister of the gospel would receive 
J tho right-haml of follow.ship from all ; 
! — however venerable hv age or au- 1 


Jesus of NaZi'ireth would he subjected 
to great inconveniences on account 
of tlicir attachment to him. Many a 
wife might ho disowned by her hus- 
band ; many a child disinherited by 


i thonty — who love the cause of true j a parent ; many a man might be 
! religion. ! thrown out of employment by tho fact 

j 10. On/y they would t/iai we should | that others would not countenance. 

' remember the poor. That is, as Iihim; and henec many of tho Chris- 
' suppose, tho poor Christians in Jude.a. I ti.ans would bo poor. It became, 
It can hardly be supposed that it j therefore, an objc*et of special impor- 
, would be necessary to make this an j tance to provide for them ; and herico 
' cxprc8.s stipulation in regard to the tlii.s is .so often referred to in the New I 
converts from .among tho Clentiles, i Testament. In addition to this, the f 
i and it would not have boon very per- . church in Judea was afflicted with 
tineut to the case before them to have famine ; comp. Acts xi. 30 ; Hoxn. 

1 done so. Tho object was, to bind to- i«tv. ‘i.'i — 27 ; 1 ('or. xvi. 1,2 ; 2 Cor. 
gethcr the Christians from among the * viii. 1—7. 11 The sayne which I al$o 

heathen and from among the Jews, i was forward to do. Sec the passage# 
and to prevent alienation and unkind j just referred to. Paul interested 


feeling. It might have been alleged 
that Paul was disposed to forget his 
own countrymen altogether; that he 
regarded himself as so entirely tlie 
apostle of the Gentiles that ho would 
become wholly alienated from those 
who were his “ kinstaip according to 


himself much in tho collection for tho 
poor saints at Jerusalem, and in this 
way ho furnished tho fullest evidence 
that he was not alienated from them, 
but that he felt tho'doepeit interest 
in those who wore his kindred. One 
of the proper ways of securing union 
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should remember the poor; the 
same which I ® also was forward 
to do. 

11 But when Peter was come 

^c.l 1 .3 0; Ro.15.25. 

in the church is to haye the poor with 
them and depending ^ them for sup- 
port; and hence every church has 
some poor persons as one of the bonds 
of union. The best way to unite all 
Christians, and to prevent alienation, 
and jealousy, and strife, is to have a 
great common object of charity^ in 
which all are interested and to which 
all may contribute. Such a common 
object for all Christians is a sinful 
world. All who bear the Christian 
name may unite in promoting its sal- 
vation, and nothing would promote 
union in the now divided and distracted 
church of Christ like a deep and com- 
mon interest in the salvation of all 
mankind. 

11. But when Peter was come to 
Antioch. On the situation of .\ntioch, 
see Note, Acts xi. 19. The design 
for which Paul introduces this statc- 
. ment here is evident. It is to show 
that he regarded himself as on a level 
with the chief apostles, and that ho 
did not acknowledge his inferiority to 
any of them. l*eter was the eld«‘Gt, 
and probably the most honoured of 
the apostles. Yet Paul says that he 
did not hesitate to resist him in a case 
where Peter was manifestly wrong, 
ttnjJ thus showed that ho was an apos- 
tle of the same standing as the others. 
Besides, what he said to Peter on that 
occasion was exactly pertinent to the 
strain of the argument which he was 
pursuing with the Galatians, and be 
therefore introduces it (ver, 14 — 21) 
to show that he had held the same 
doctrine all along, and that he had 
defehded it in the presence of Peter, 
ahd in a case where Peter did not 
reply to it. The time of this journey 

Peter to Antioch cannot bo ascer- 
4lHned ; nor the occasion on which it 
oeouiT|Mb I think it is evident that 
, it this visit of Paul to Jeru- 

saldilifr. add the occasion may have 
been ro^speot the state of the church 
at Antioch, and to compose any dif- 
' fsreno^ of opinion which may have 


to ^ Antioch, I withstood him to 
the face, because he was to be 
blamed. 

12 For before that certain 

b Ac.15.35. 

existed there. But every thing in 
regard to this is more conjecture ; and 
it is of little importance to know when 
it occurred, I withstood him to the 
face. I openly opposed him, and re- 
proved him. Paul thus showed thahhe 
was equal with Peter in his apostolical 
authority and dignity. The instance 
before us is one of faithful public re- 
proof ; and every circumstance in it 
is worthy of special attention, as it 
furnishes a most important illustra- 
tion of the manner in which such re- 
proof .sliould he conducted. The firtU 
thing to be noted is, that it was cwU'' 
openly, and with candour. It 'vas 
reproof addressed to the ^offender him- 
self. Paul did not go ob others and 
whisper his suspicions ; he did not 
sock to undormino tiie influence aa»’ 
authority of another by slander, 
did not alunmiato Him and then ju.b- 
tify himself on tlie ground thai what 
he had said Mas * ' more than true . 
ho went to h.iii .ni once, and he frankly 
stated his vieM s .‘ind reproved him in 
a case where ho was maiii,'estly MTor g. 
This too «as a case so public andwol* 
known that Paul made his remarks 
before the church (ver. 14) because 
the church was interested in it, and 
because the conduct of Peter led t*’C 
church into error. ^ Because he was 
to l*e blamed. The word used here 
may either mean because lie had in- 
curred blame, or because ho deserved 
blame. Tlie essential idea is, that he 
had done wrong, and that he was by 
his conduct doing injury to the cause 
of religion. 

12. For before that certain ca^ne. 
Some of the Jews who had- been con- 
verted to Christianity. They evi- 
dently observed in the strictest man- 
ner the rites of the Jewish religion. 
^ Ca^ne from James ; see Note on 
chap. i. 19. Whether they were sent 
by James, or whether they came of 
their own accord, is unknown. li is 
evident only that they had been inti- 
mate with James at Jerusakon, and 
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came from 'James, he did eat them which were of the circum- 
I ® with the Gentiles: but when cision. 
they were come, he withdrew 13 And the otlier Jews dis- 
and separated liimself, fearing sembled likewise with him ; in- 

a Ac. II. 3. 

they doubtless pleaded bis authority, which would bo made to those at 
James had nothing to do with the Jerusalem ; ana perhaps ho appre- 

course which they pursued ; but the bended that a tumult would be excited 

sense of the whole passage is, that and a persecution commenced at 
James was a leading man at Jeru- Antioch by the Jews wdio resided 

sa]om, and that the rites of Moses there. This is a nielancholy illustra* 

were observed there. When they tion of IVtcr’s characteristic trait of 
came down to Antioch, they of course mind. Wc see in this act the same 
observed tliosc rites, and insisted that IVter who trembled when he began 
others should do it also. It is very to sink in tin* waves ; the same Peter 
evident that at Joru.salem the po- who denied his Lord. Bold, ardent, 
culiar rites of the Jews were observed zealous, and forward; he was at tho 
for a long time by those who hec.iinc same time timid and often irresolute ; 

' hristian conviVt.s. They would not and he often lunl occasion for tho 
ICC cease to observe thorn, and deepest humility, and tho most Jioig- 
tiios needlos.«I) shock the prejudices nant regrets at the error.s of his course 
of ilieir courii*’ymcn ; see Notes on No one can read Ins history without 
Acts xxi. 21- Jo. ^ He did eat with loving his iirdent an«l sincere attach- 
the iientilcs. Peter had been taught ment to his Master ; an<l yet no one 
that ill tho remarkable vision which can read it witliout a tear of regret 
saw as recorded in Acts x. He that he was h'ft thus to do injury to 
i‘ "'’ learned that (Jod designed to [ lu.s cau.se. .No man loved the Saviour 
•ireak down the wall of jiartilion be- , more sinci rely than lie did, yet his 
tvvoeu the Jew.s and the (jlcntile-, | eon.Htituiional timidity and irro.solute 
and he familiarly associated with ■ iics • of chara<'ter often ItMf him to 
tliein, and partook with them of their ■ co irses ol life fitted deeply to wound 
food. JIc ovuientJy di.srogardcd the ; his cause, 

peculiar laws of the Jew.s ahout meats I Id And. the other Jews. That is, 
.<na drink.s, and jiartook of the com- ! those who had been (converted to 
ii.ou food wliich was in use among the * CJiristianity It is j)robable that they 
Gentiles. Thus he .‘-howiid liis belief . were induced to do it hy the example 
that all the race was henceforward to be i of Peter, as they would naturally r*'- 
.egarded .as on a level, and that the ' gard him as a leader, li Dissembled 
peculiar institutions of tho Jews were j /iXeiethfC with him. Dissembled or j 


I 

I 


not to bo considered as binding, or to eoncealcil their true sentiments. That 
be imposed on others. % But when is, they attempted to conceal from 
they were come, he withdrew and those who had come down from James 
separated himself . He withdrew from tho fact that they had been in tho 
the Gentiles, and probably from the habit of associating with the Gentiles, 
Gentile converts to Christianity. The and of eating with them. From this 
reason why he did this is stated. He it«w'ould appear that they intended to 
feared those who wore of the cireurn- conceal this wholly from them, and 
cision, or who had ‘been Jews, that they withdrew from the Gentiles 
Whether they demanded thi.s of him ; before any thing had been said to them 
whether they encountered him in do- by those who came down from James, 
bate ; or whether he silently separ- Insomuch that Barnabas also was 
ated himself from the Gentiles with- carried away, Ac. Concerning Bar- 
out their having said any thing to him, nabas, see ^te, Acts iv. 30. B^a- 
ig unknown. But he feared the effect has was the intimate friend of Paul, 
of their opposition ; he feared their Ho had been associated with him in 
reproachea ; he feared the report very important labours : and th| fact, 

Tl. * ® 
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somuoli that Barnabas also was 
carried away with their dissimula- 
tion. 

14 Bui when I saw that they 

a ver.5. 


therefore, that the conduct of Peter 
was exciting so unhappy an influence 
as even to lead so worthy and good a 
man as he was into hypocrisy and 
error, made it the more proper that 
Paul should publicly notjce and re- 
prove the conduct of Peter. It could 
not but be a painful duty, but the wel- 
fare of the church and the cause of 
religion demanded it, and Paul did 
not shrink from what was so obvious 
a duty. 

14. But whenlsaiv that they walked 
not uprightly. To walk, in the Scrip- 
tures, is usually expressive of conduct 
or deportment ; and the idea here is, 
that their conduct in this case was not 
honest. ^ According to the truth of 
the gospel. According to the true 
spirit and design of the gospel. That 
requires perfect honesty and integrity; 
and as that was the rule by which 
Paul regulated his life, and by which 
he felt thAt all ought to regulate their 
conduct, he felt himself called on 
openly to reprove the principal per- 
son who had been in fault. The spi- 
rit of the world is crafty, cunning, and 
crooked. The gospel would correct 
all that wily policy, and would lead 


walked not uprightly, according 
to the truth ^ of the gospel, I said 
unto Peter * before them all. If 
thou, being a Jew, livest after the 

b 1 Ti.5.20. 


the rites of the Jews were to be im- 
posed on the Gentile converts. This 
was a question which agitated all the 
churches where the Jewish and Gen- 
tile converts were intermingled ; and 
it would not be strange that it shot)Id 
be the subject of public debate at 
Antioch. The fact that Paul re- 
proved Peter before “them all,’' 
proves, (1.) That he regarded himself, 
and was so regarded by the church, 
as on an equality with Peter, and as 
having equal authority with him. (2.) 
That public reproof is right when an 
offence has been public, and when the 
church at large is interested, or is in 
danger of being led into error ; comp. 
1 Tim. v. 20, “ Them that sin rebuke 
before all, that others also may fear.” 
(3.) That it is a duty to reprove those 
who err. It is a painful duty, and 
one much neglected ; still it is a duty 
often enjoined in the Scriptures, and 
one that is of the deepest importance 
to the church. He does a favour to 
another man who, in a kind spirit, 
admonishes him of his error, and re- 
claims .him from a course of sin. lie 
does another the deepest injury, who 
suffers sin unrebuked to lie upon him, 


man in a patiuaef entire hpnestyug, | thcud.jyU'ts‘'esj3im injuring himself and 

is no pa:il5 |9 ad- 
monish him for his faults. (4.) If it is 
the duty of one Christian to admoni^ 
another who is an offender, and to do 
it in a kind spirit, it is the duty of 
him who has offended to receive the 
admonition in a kind spirit, ^ 
thankfulness. Excitable as Pe^er 
was by nature, yet there is no e - 
dence that he became angry here, or 
that he did not receive 
tion of his brother Paul with perfect 
good temper, and 

ment that Paul was right and that he 
was wrong. Indeed, the case was w 
plain,-., it VLmfy i. if 
be honest,-that he seems to have 
that it was Tightf; and to have rece^ 
the rebuke as became a 
Peter, unhappily, was accustomed to 


If J said unto Peter before 
them all That is, probably, before 
all the church, or certainly before all 
who had offended with him in the ^se. 
Had this been a private afair, Paul 
would doubtless have sought a pnvato 
interview with Peter, and would have 
remonstrated with him in private 
the subject. But it was public. It 
was a case where many were involvoJ, 
Ind where the interests of the church 
were at stake. It was a case where it 
was very important to establish some 
fixed and just principles, and he there- 
fore took occasion to remonstrate with 
him in public on the subject. This 
might have been at the close of public 
worship; or it may have been that 
the subject came up for debate in 
some of their public meetings, whether 
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manner of Gentiles, and not as do 
the Jews, why compellest thou 
the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews ? 

a Ep.2.3,12. 

rebukes ; and he was at heart too good 
a man to be offended when he was ad- 
monished that he had done wrong, A 
good man is willing to be reproved 
when ho has erred, and it is usually 
pr^of that there is much that is 
wrong when we become excited and 
irritable if another admonishes us 
of our faults. It may be added here, 
that nothing should bo inferred from 
this in regard to the inspiration or 
apostolic authority of Peter. The 
fault was not that he taught error of 
doctrine, but that he sinned in condvet. 
Inspiration, though it kept the a]) 08 - 
tles from teaching error, did not keep 
them necessarily from sin. A man 
may always teach the truth, and yet 
bo far from perfection in practice. 
The case here proves that Peter was 
not perfect, a fact proved by his whole 
life ; it proves that he was sometimes 
timid, and even, for a period, time- 
serving, but it does not prove that 
what ho wrote for our guidance w’as 
false and erroneous. If tfiou, heina 
a Jew, A Jew by birth. Livest 
after the manner of the Gentiles, In 
eating, <tc., as ho had done before the 
Judaizing teachers came from Jeru- 
salem, ver. 12. ^ And not as do the 
Jews. Observing their peculiar cus- 
toms, and their distinctions of moats 
and drinks. ^ Why compellest thou 
the Gentiles, Ac. As he would do, 
if he insisted that they should bo cir- 
cumcised, and observe the peculiar 
Jewish rites. The charge against 
him was gross inconsistency in doing 
this. ** Is it not at least as lawful 
for them to neglect the Jewish ob- 
servances, as it was for thee to do it 
but a few days ago?” — Doddridge. 
Theword here rendered “compellest,” 
means here moral compulsion or per- 
suasion. The idea is, that the con- 
duct of Peter was such as to lead 
the Gentiles to the belief that it 
was necessary for them to be cir- 
oamoised in order to be saved. For 
a simUar use of the word, see Mat. 


I 15 We who are Jews by na- 
I tiire, and not sinners « of the Gen- 
tiles, 

16 Knowing that * a man is 

b Ar. 13.88,30; Ro.3.20. 

xiv. 22 ; Luke xiv. 23 ; Acts xxviii. 
19. 

15. Wc who are Jews by nature. It 
has long been a question whether this 
and the following verses aro to bo re- 
garded as a part of the address of Paul 
to l*etcr, or the words of Paul as a 
part of the epistle to the (.ialatians. 
A great variety of opinion has pre- 
vailed in regard to this. Grotius says, 
“ Here the narrative of Paul being 
ho pursues his argument to the 
Galatians.” In this opinion Bloom- 
field and many others concur. Ro- 
Honmuller and many others suppose 
that the address to Peter is continued 
to ver. 21. Such sectns to be the 
most obvious interpretation, as there 
is no break or change in the style, nor 
any vestige a transfer of the argu- 
ment to the Galatians. But, on the 
I other hand, it may be urged, (1.) That 
Paul in his writings often changes his . 
mode of address without indicating it. 
— Jiloomfield. (2.) That it is rather 
improbable that ho should have gone 
into so long a discourse with Peter on 
the subject of justification, llis pur- 
pose was answered by the reproof of 
Peter for his dissimulation ; and there 
is something incongruous, it is said, 
in his instructing Peter at such length 
on the subject of man’s justification. 
Still it appears to mo probable that 
this is to be rgarded as a ]>art of the 
discourse of Paul to Peter, to the 
cIo.He of ver. 21. The following rea- 
sons seem to mo to require this inter- 
pretation : — (I.) It is the roost natu- 
ral and obvious — usually a safe rule of 
iaterpretation. The discourse pro- 
ceeds as if it were an address to 
Peter. (2.) There is a change at the 
beginning of the next chapter, where 
Paul expressly addresses himself to 
the Galatians. (3.) As to the impro- 
priety of Paul’s addressing Peter at 
length on the subject of justification, 
wo are to bear in mind that he did 
not address him alone. The reproo/ 
was addressed to Peter pariteauurly. 
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not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the fiiith ^ of Jesus 
Christ, even we have believed in 
jesus Christ, that we might be 

a Ro.5.1; cliap.8.11,24< 


but it was “before them all” (ver. 
14) ; that is, before the assembled 
church, or before the persons who had 
been led astray by the conduct of 
Peter, and who were in danger of 
error on the subject of justification. 
Nothing, therefore, was more proper 
than for Paul to continue his discourse 
for their benefit, and to state to them 
folly the doctrine of justification. And 
nothing was more pertinent or proper 
for him now than to report this to the 
Galatians as a part of his argument 
to them, showing that he had always, 
since his conversion, held and defended 
the same doctrine on the subject of 
the way in which men are to be justi- 
fied in the sight of God. It is, there- 
fore, I apprehend, to bo regarded as 
an address to Peter and . the other 
Jews who were present. “ We who 
were born Jews.” ^ By nature. By 
birth ; or, we were born Jews. We 
were not born in the condition of the 
Gentiles. ^ And not sinners of the 
Gentiles. This cannot moan that Paul , 
did not regard the Jews as sinners, for 
his views on that subject he has fully j 
expressed in Rom. ii. iii. But itfrAAt* ‘ 
mean that the Jews^fftf mw'-H , I 
under the dis.advaw^ • 5®*^” 

^.itagcs of the uen- ' 
i fegard to the true knowledge 

of the way of salvation. They were 
not left wholly in ignorance about the 
way of justification, as the Gentiles 
were. They knew, or they might 
know, that men could not be saved 
i by their own works. It was also true 
‘ that they were under more restraint 
than the Gentiles were, and though 
they were sinners, yet they were not 
abandoned to so gross and open sen- 
suality as w.as the heathen world. 
They were not idolaters, and wholly 
ignorant of the law of God. 

16. ifnow'tnp. Wo who are Jews 
by nature, or by birth. This cannot 
moan that all the Jews knew this, or 
that he who was a Jew knew it as a 
matter of course, for many Jews were 
ignorant of it, and many opposed it. 


justified by ihe faltb of Cluisf^and 
not by the works of the lew : for * 
by the, works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified.* 

b Ps.143.2; He.7.)S,19. 


But it means that the persons here 
referred to, those who had been born 
Jews, and who. had been converted to 
Christianity, had had an opportunity 
to learn and understand this, which 
the Gentiles had not. This gospel 
had been preached to them, and they 
had professedly embraced it. They 
were not left to the gross darkness ' 
and ignorance on this subject which 
pervaded the heathen world, and they 
had had a bettor opportunity to learn 
it than the converts from the Gen- I 
tiles. They oughi* therefore, to act • 
in a manner becoming their superior , 
light, and to show in all their conduct , 
that they fully believed that a man 
could not be justified by obedience to i 
the law of Moses. This rendered the * 
conduct of Peter and the otheb Jews 
who “ dissembled” with him so en- { 
tirely inexcusable. They could not j 
plead ignorance on this vital subject, i 
and yet they were pursuing a course, ^ 
the tendency of which was to lead thej 
Gentile converts to believe that it w;as ' 
indispensable to .ob§({jrx<l of ; 

justified and | 
’saved. ^ That a man is not justified | 
hy the works of the law; see Notes | 
on Rom. i. 17; iii. 20, 26 ; iv. 5. 

% But by the faith of Jesus Christ. 
By believing on Jesus Christ ; see 
Notes, Mark xvi. 16 ; Rom. iii. 22. 
f Even we have believed in Jesus ; 
Chnst. We are therefore justified, j 
The object of Paul here seems to be 
to show, that as they had believed in 
the I.ord Jesus, and thus had been 
justified, there was no necessity of 
obeying the law of Moses with any 
view to justification. The thing had 
been fully done without the deeds of 
the law, and it was now unreasonable 
and unnecessary to insist on the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic rites. ^ For 
by the works of the law, &c ; see Notes 
on Rom. iii. 20, 27. In this verse, 
the apostle has stated in few words 
the important doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith— the doctrine which 
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Luther so justly calle<i-| Artiatlut 
itaniig, vel tadeniiu eedesux. In the 
notes referred ‘to above, particularly 
in the Notes on the Epistle to the 
Romans, I have stated in various 
places what I conceive to be the true 
doctrine on this important subject. 
It may be useful, however, to throw 
together in one connected view, as 
briefly as possible, the leading ideas 
on the subject of justification, as it is 
revealed in the gospel. I. Justifica- 
tion is properly a word applicable to 
courts of justice, but is used in a si- 
milar sense in common conversation 
among men. An illustration will show 
its nature. A man is charged, c. g. 
with an act of trespass on his neigh- 
bour’s property. Now there arc two 
ways which he may take to jusitft/ 
himself, or to meet the charge, so as 
to be regarded and treated as inno- 
cent. lie may, (a) Either rfcni/that 
he performed the act charged on him, 
or he may, (6) Admit that tho deed 
was done, and set up as a defence, 
that ho had a right to do it. In either 
case, if tho point be made out, ho will 
he just or innocent in the sight of the 
law. Tho law’ will have nothing 
against him, and ho w'ill ho regarded 
and treated in the premises as an in- 
I noeent n«an ; or ho has jmstifiod him- 
! seif in regard to the charge brought 
I against him. II. Charges of a very 
I serious nature arc brought again.st 
i man by his Maker. He is charged 
j witli violating the law of God ; with a 
, want of love to his Maker ; with a 
I corrupt, proud, sensual heart ; with 
: being entirely alienated from God by 
' wicked works ; in one word, with being 
: entirely depraved. This charge ex- 
; tends to all men ; and tc the entire 
! life of every unrencw’cd man. It is- 
I not a charge merely affecting the 
; external conduct, nor merely affecting 
the heart ,* it is a charge of entire 
' alienation from God ; a charge, in 
■ short, of total depravity ; see, espe- 
; Cially, Rom. i., ii., iii. That this 
I charge is a very serious one, no one 
' can doubt. That it deeply affects the 
; human character and standing, is as 
’ clear. It is a charge brought in the 
, Bible ; and God appeals in proof of 
it to the history of the world, to every 
! • * _ _ 
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man’s conscience, arid to tho life of ; 
every one who has lived ; and on these ( 
facts, and on his own power in search- 
ing the hearts, and in knowing wW ! 
is in man, he rests tho proofs of the ! 
charge. 111. It is impossible for man 
to vindicate himself from this charge. 
He can neither show that the ihutgs i 
charged have not been committed, nor ; 
that, having been committed, he had a ! 
mght to do them. Ho cannot prove , 
that God is not right in all tho charges j 
which he has made against him in his | 
word ; and ho cannot prove that it | 
was right for him to do as ho has 
done. The charges against him arc 
facts which are undeniable, and tho 
facts are such ns cannot bo vindicat- ] 
cd. But if he can do neither of these ( 
thing.M, then ho cannot be justified by I 
the law. Tho law will not acquit 
him. It holds him guilty. It con- 
demns him. No argument which he I 
can use will show that he is right, and , 
that God is wrong. No tvorks that ; 
ho can perlbnn w ill bo any coinpensa- 
tioii for what ho has already done. 
No fteniai of tho existence of the facts 
oliargod will alter the case ; and ho 
must stand condemned by the law of 
(rod. In the legal sonso ho cannot 
ho justified ; and justification, if it 
ever exist at all, must he in a mode 
that is a departure from tho regular 
operation of law, and in a mode which 
tho law did not contemplate, for no 
luiv makes any provision for the par- i 
dew of those wlio violate it. It must 
be by .some system which is distinct 
from tho law*, and in which man may 
be justified on ditfenuit principles than • 
those which the law contemplates. 
IV. This other sy.stem of justification i 
is that which is revealed in tho gos- 
pel by the faith oitho Lord Jesus. 

It dues NOT consimiri either of the 
following things, fi.) It is not a sys- , 
tom or plan whcr^Jio Lord Jesus 
takes the part of thB sinner against 
the law or against GoU. Ho did not 
com© to ohow that tho sinner w.is 
right, and that God was wrong. He 
admitted most fully, and endeavoured 
constantly to show, that God was right, 
and that the sinner was wrong ; nor 
can an instance be referred to where 
the Saviour took the part of the sin- 
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ner against God in any Bnch sense ’ cation has respect to the law, and to 


that he endeavoured to show that the 
sinner had not done the things charged 
on him, or that he had a right to do 
them. ( 2.) It is not that we are either 
innocent, or are declared to be inno> 
cent. God justifies the “ ungodly 
Bom. iv. 5. We are not innocent ; 
we never have been ; we never shall 
be ; and it is not the design of the 
scheme to declare any such untruth 
as that we are not personally unde- 
serving. It, will be always true that 
the justified sinner has no claims to 
the mercy and favour of God. (3.) It 
is not that we cease to be undeserv- 
ing personally. He that is justified | 
by faith, and that goes to heaven, will 
go there admitting that he deserves 
eternal death, and that ho is saved 
wholly by favour and not by desert. 
(4.) It is not a declaration on the part 
of God that we have wrought out sal- \ 
vation, or that we have any claim for j 
what the Lord Jesus has done. Such 
a declaration would not be true, and 
would not be made. (6.) It is not 
that the righteousness of the Lord 
Jesus is transferred to his people. 
Moral character cannot be trans- 
ferred. It adheres to the moral agent 
as much as colour does to the rays of 
light which cause it. It is not true 
that we died for sin, and it cannot be 
so reckoned or imputed. It is not 
true that we have any merit, or any 
claim, and it cannot be so reckoned 
or imputed. All the imputations of 
God are according to truth ; and ho 
will always reckon us to be personally 
undeserving and sinful. But if justi- 
fication be none of these things, it may 
be asked, what is it ? I answer — It 
is the declared purpose of God to re- 
gard and treat those sinners who be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ as if 
they had not sinned, on the ground df 
the merits of the Saviour. It is not 
mere pardon. The main difference 
between pardon and justification re- 
spects the sinner contemplated in re- 
to his ^ast conduct, and to God's 
future dealings with him. Pardon is 
a free forgiveness of past offences. It 
has reference to those sins as forgiven 
and blotted out. It is an act of re- 
mission on the part of God. Justifi- 


God’s future dealings rriih. the sinner. 
It is an act by which God determines 
to treat him hereafter as a righteous 
man, or as if he had not sinned. The 
ground or reason of this is, the merit 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; merit such 
that we can plead it as if it were ouf* 
own. The rationale of it is, that the 
Lord Jesus has accomplished by his 
death the same happy effects in regard 
to the law and the government of 
God, which would have been accom- 
plished by the death of the sinner 
himself. In other words, nothing 
would bo gained to the universe by 
the evcrlasing punishment of the of- 
fender himself, which will not be 
secured by his salvation on the ground 
of the death of the Lord Jesus. He 
has taken our place, and died in our 
stead; and he has met the descending 
stroke of justice, which would have 
fallen on our own head if he had not 
interposed (see my Notes on Isa. liii.); 
and now the great interests of justice 
will bo as firmly secured if we are 
saved, as they would be if we were 
lost. The law has been fully obeyed 
by one who came to save us, and as 
much honour has been done to it by 
his obedience as could have been by 
our own; that is, it as much shows 
that the law is worthy of obedience to 
have it perfectly obeyed by the Lord 
Jesus, as it would if it were obeyed 
by us. It as much shows that the law 
of a sovereign is worthy of obedience 
to have it obeyed by an only son and 
an heir to the crown, as it does to 
h.ave it obeyed by his subjects. And 
it has as much shown the evil of the 
violation of the law to have the Lord 
Jesus suffer death on the cross, as it 
would if the guilty had died them- 
selves. If transgression whelm the 
innocent in calamity ; if it extends to 
those who are perfectly guiltless, and 
inflicts pain and woe on them, it is as 
certainly an expression of the evil of 
transgression as if the guilty them- 
selves suffer. And an impression. as 
deep has been made of the evil of sin 
by the sufferings of the Lord Jesus in 
our stead, as if we had suffered our- 
selves. He endured on the cross as 
intense agony as we can conceive it 
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possible for a sinner ever to endure ; 
and the dignity of the person who 
soifered, the incarnate God, is more 
than an equivalent for the more 
lengthened sorrows which the penalty 
of the law exacts in hell. Besides, 
from the very dignity of the sufferer 
in our place, an impression has gone 
abroad on the universe more deep and 
important than would have been by 
the sufferings of the individual himself 
' ift the world of woe. The sinner who 
i is lost will be unknown to other 
j worlds. His name may be unheard 
beyond the gates of the prison of des- 
pair. The impression which will be 
made on distant worlds by his indi- 
vidual snfferings will be as a part of 
the aggregate of woe, and his in- 
dividual sorrows may make no im- 
pression on distant worlds. But not 
so with him who took our place, lie 
stood in the centre of the universe. 
The sun grow dark, and the dead 
arose, and angels gazed upon the 
scene, and from his cross an impres- 
sion went abroad to the farthest part • 
of the universe, showing the tremen- ' 
dous effects of the violation of law, 
when not one soul could be saved 
from its penalty without such sorrows 
j of the Son of God. In virtue of all 
this, the offender, by believing on him, 
may be treated as if he had not sin- 
ned ; and this constitutes justification. 
God admits him to favour a.f i/" he had 
himself obeyed the law, or borne its 
penalty, since as many good results 
will now follow from his salvation as 
could be derived from his punishment; 

I and since all the additional happy 
! results will follow which can be de- 
i rived from the exercise of pardoning 
! mercy. The character of God is 
! thus revealed. His mercy is shown. 

I His determination to maintain his law 
i is evinced. The truth is maintained ; 
and yet ho shows the fulness of his 
mercy and the richness of his bene- 
volence. 

[The reader will find the shove objections 
to the doctrine of imputation fully considered 
in the suppleroentHry Notes on Rom. Iv. 5; 
see especially the Note on Rom. ir. S, in 
which it is observed, that almost every objec- 
tion n^ainst the imputotifm of rifrhteoasness 
nay be traced to two sources. I'he fint of 


I these is the idea that Christ's rifthtenusness , 
becomes ours, in (he same sense that it is his, | 
vix., of personal achievement ; an idea con- ' 
I tinually rejected by the friends, and as often , 
pnweeded on by the enemies, of imputation. 
The second source is the idea that imputation 
involves a transference of moral character, 
whereas the tmpiifirip and the tn/vsinp of 
righteousness are allowed to bo tw o very 
different things. Now, in this place, the com- 
mentator manifestly proceeds on these mis- 
taken liewB. What does he mean by *• trans- ; 
ference of the righteousness of C hrist” W'hen 
he says. ” juatjflcation is not that the righte- 
ousness of the liurd Jesns is transferred to his ' 
people?*’ What follows, at oiu-e explains. | 
“ Moral chameter,” he continues. cannot be j 
tmnsferred. It adheres to the moral agent, 
as much ds colour does to the rays of light 
w'hicli cniise it.” But this is quite aside from ' 
the subject, and proves what never had been [ 
denied. I'lic same remarks apfily with equal , 
force to what is said about our being ” always i 
personally undeserving,” and never regarded 
ns having ourselves actually “wrought out 
salvation.” These objections belong to the 
first source of fnisconceptlon noticed above. 

It has been asked a thousand times, and the 
question is most pertinent. How can (Sod 
treat believers as innocent, if lliere be not 
some sense In which tliey are so? “ The 
iinpiitHtioiis of (Sod are aecording to truth," 
ho is his treatment. The author tells us, that ' 
the ground of justification is the "merits of I 
the Saviour," wliirh phrase lie prefers through- j 
out, to the more scriptural and inoro appro- ‘ 
priate one of the righteousiieu of Christ ; 
more oppropriate, because tlie subject it 
forensic, belonging to judicature and dealing ^ 
in matters of law; see Hervey's reply to 
Wesley, vol. iv. p. 33. Yet if these merits, or 
this righteousness, be not imputed to us— held 
as ours -horn can we be justified on any such ^ 
ground f I would further observe,” says Afr. 
Hervey, replying to Wesley in the publication 
just quoted, •’ that you have dropt the W'ord ! 
imputed,” which inclines me to suspect you i 
would cashier the thing. But let mo ask. Sir, 
hosv can we be justified by the merits of Christ, ' 
unless they arc imputed to u* ? Would the ! 
payment made by a surety procure a dit- i 
rliarge fur the debtor, unless it were placed > 
to his account ? It is certain the sacrifices of | 
old could not make an atonement, unless they { 
were imputed to each oft'erer respectively. ; 
This was an ordinance settled by Jehovah | 
himself, Lev. vii. 18. And were not the sarri- | 
(ices, was not their imputation, typical of | 
Christ and things pertaining to Christ, the 
former prefiguring his ali-suffirient expiation; ' 
4he latter shadowing forth the way whereby | 
we are partaken of its efficacy ? , 

The language of President Edwards, the j 
prince of American divines, indeed of theoio- ; 
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17 But if, -wiiileVe seek to be 


justified by Christ, we ® ourselves 


a 1 John 3.9,10. 


giant univenally, la deda^ve enough, and one 
woul^ think that the opinion of tliia mat- 
ter in reasoning ahould have its weight on 
the other aide of the Atlantic. " It ia abao- 
lutely necessary,*’ aaya he, “ that in order to a 
unner’s being justified, the righteousness of 
some other should be reckoned to his account; 
for it is declared, that the person justified ia 
looked on as, in himself, ungodly : but God 
neither Avill nor can justify a person without 
a righteousness ; for justification is manifestly 
a forepsic term, as the word is used in scrip- 
ture, and.a judicial thing or the act of a judge; 
so that if a person should be justified without 
a righteousness, the judgment would not be 
- according to truth. The sentence of justifica- 
tion would ben false sentence, unless there be 
a righteousness performed, that is, by the 
judge properly looked upon as his." 

Nor are we sure, if our author's distinction 
between pardon and justification be altogether 
accurate. By those who deny imputed righte- 
ousness, justification is frequently said to con. 
sist in the mere remission of sin. In a recent 
American publication, the views of the “new 
school party are thus given ; “ Though they 
retain the word justification, they make it 
consist in mere pardon. In the eye of the 
law, the believer, according to their views, is 
not justified at all, and never will be through- 
out eternity. Though on tlie ground of what 
Christ has done, God is pleased to forgive the 
sinner upon his believing, Christ’s righteous- 
aess is not reckoned in any sense as his, or 
set down to his ncconnt. He believes, and his 
faith or act of believing is accounted to him 
for righteousaoBS j that is, faitli is so reckoned 
i to his account that God treats him as if he 
' wore righteous."— Old and New Theology, by 
James Wood. Now Mr. Barnes does not ex- 
actly say timt justification and fMrdon are the 
same, for he makes a di.stinctinn. ** The main 
difference between the two respects the sin- 
ner contemplated in regard to his past enn- 
duct, and to God's future dealings with hiip.’> 
“Pardon is a free forgiveness of past offences. 
Justification has respect to the law and to 
I tioi's future dealings." But this difference is 
: not respecting the nature of the things. It I. 

/ simply a matter of time, of past and future ; 
j aadjustiScation, after all, ia neither more nor 
less than pardon of sins past and to come. A 
criminal is often pardoned while yet his guilt 
is allowed. To exalt pardon to justification, 
there must be supposed a righteousness, on the 
ground of which not only is sin forgiven, but 
the person accepted and declared legeUl]^ 
righteous. ABd...in this lies the main differ- 
ence between the two.’* In the case of the 
believer, hewever, these are never found 


apart. 'Whoever is pardoned is at the same 
time justified. Ea^ly princes sometimes 
remit the punishment of crime, but seldom 
or never dream of honouring the criminal ; 
but wherever God pardons, he dignifies and 
ennobles.] 

17. But if, while we seek to he jus- 
tified by Christ. The connection hero 
is not very clear, and the sense of the j 
verse is somewhat obscure. Rosen- j 
miiller supposes that this is an objec- 
tion of a Jew, supposing that where 
the law of Moses is not observed there 
is no rule of life, and that therefore 
there must be sin ; and that since the 
doctrine of justification by faith taught 
that there was no necessity of obeying 
the ceremonial law of Moses, there- 
fore Christ, who had introduced that 
system, must he regarded as the 
author and encourager of sin. Te 
me it seems probable that Paul here 
has reference to an objection which 
has in all ages been brought against 
the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and which seems to have existed in 
his time, that the doctrine leads to 
licentiousness. The objections are, 
that it does not teach the necessity of 
the observance of the law in order to 
acceptance with Cod. That it pro- 
nounces a man justified and accepted 
who is a violator of the law. That his 
acceptance does not depend on moral 
character. That it releases him from 
the obligation of l.aw, and that it 
teaches that a man may be saved 
though he does not conform to law. 
These objections existed early, and 
have been found everywhere where the 
doctrine of justification by faith has 
been preached. I regard this verse, 
therefore, as referring to these objec- 
tions, and not as being peculiarly the ' 
objection of a J ew. The idea is, “ You 
seek to be justified by faith without 
obeying the law. You professedly re- 
ject that, and do not hold that it is ne- 
cessary to yield obedience to it. If now 
it shall turn out that you are sinners ; 
that your lives are not holy; that you 
are free from the wholesome restraint 
of the law, and are given up to lives I 
of sin, will it not follow that Christ is i 


I 
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also are found sinners, is therefore 19 For I « throuj^h the law am ! 
Christ the minister of sin ? God dead to the law, that I might live I 
forbid. * unto God. 


18 For if I build again tlie 
things which I destroyed, 1 make 
myself a transgressor. 

tt R 0 . 7 . 4 .IQ; 8.2. b R o.G.n,14. 

the cause of it ; that he taught it ; an<r 
that the system which he introduced 
is responsible for it ? And is not the 
gospel therefore responsible for intro- 
ducing a system that frees from the 
restraint of the law, and introduces 
universal licentiousness -To this 
Paul replies by stating distinctly that 
the gospel has no such tendency, and 
particularly by referring in the follow- 
ing verses to his own case, .and to the j 
effect of the doctrine of justification i 
on his own heart and life. ^ Wcottr- 
selves are found sinners. If it turns | 
out that we arc sinners, or if others 
discover hy undoubted demonstration 
that we lead lives of sin ; if they see 
us given up to a lawless life, and find 
118 practising all kimls of evil ; if it 
shall bo seen not only that we arc not 
pardoned and made hotter hy the gos- 
pel, but are actually made worse, and 
aro freed from all moral restraint. 

"(i Is therefore Christ the minister of 
sin ? Is it to he traced to him ? fs 
it a fair and legitimate conclusion that 
this is (lie tendency of the gospel? 
Is it to be charged on him, and on the 
plan of justification through him, that 
a lax morality prevails, and tliat men 
are freed from the wholesome re- 
straints of law ? ^ God forbid. ,It 

is not 80. This is not the proper 
effect of tho gospel of Christ, and of 
the doctrine of justification by faith. 
The system is not fitted to produce 
such a freedom from restraint, and if 
such a freedom exists, it is to he traced 
to something else than the gospel. 

18 . For if 1 liiUd aqa^in the things 
which I destroyed. Paul here uses 
the first person ; but he evidently in- 
tends it as a general proposition, and 
means that if any one does it ho be- 
comes a transgressor. The sense is, 
that if a man, having removed or de- 
stroyed that which was evil, again in- 
troduces it or establishes it, he does 
wrong, and is a transgressor of the 


20 I am crucified « with Christ: 1 
nevertheless I live; yet not T, luit 
Christ liveth in me : and the ; 

e rhap..'s.24: 6.U. d 1 Tli.A.10; I Po.4.2. 

law of God. The particular applica- 
tion here, as it seems to me, is to the 
subject of circumcision and tho other 
rites of tho Mosaic law. They had 
been virtually aboli.sbed by tho com- 
ing of the Uedeemer, and hy the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. It had 
been seen that there was no necessity 
for their observance, and of that Peter i 
and tho others had bec^/ully aware. 
Yet they were lending tfleir influence 
again to establish them or to “ build ” 
them up again. They complied with 
them, ami they insisteil on the ncccs- 
.sity of their observance. Their con- 
duct, therefore, was that of building 
up again that which liad once been 
destroyed, destroyed by the ministry, 
and toils, and death of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the fair influence of his gos- 
pel. To relmild that again; to ro-es- 
1 t.ihlish those (’ustoms, was wrong, and ; 

! now involved the guilt of a transgres- i 
, sion of the law of (Jod. Doddridge , 
supposes that this is an address to ilie 
Galatians, and that the address to | 
IVtcr closed at the previous vorse. ' 
But it is impossible to determine this; 
and it .seems to me more probable 
that this is all a part of the address 
to Peter ; or rather perhaps to the aS‘ , 
setnhly w hen Peter was present ; sei* 
Note on vcr. lb. 

10 . For J through the law. On 
this passage the eomincntators are by i 
no mcaiKs agreed. It is agreed that 
in the phrase “am dead to tho law,” 
the law of Moses is referred to, and 
^hat the meaning is, that Paul hail 
become dead to tViat as a ground or 
means of justification. Ho act<?d a» 
though it were not ; or it ccase^l to 
have influence over him. A dead 
man is insonsiblo to all around him. 
lie hears nothing ; sees nothing ; and 
nothing affects him. So when wo 
are said to be dead to any thing, the 
meaning is, that it docs not have an 
influence over us. In this sense Paul 
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life which I now lire in the flesh, God, who loved me, and gave him- 
1 live by the faith of the Son of self « for me. 

a John 10.11; Ep.5.2. 


was 4ead to the law of Moses. He 
ceased to observe it as a ground of 
justification. It ceased to be the 
grand aim and purpose of his life, as 
it had been formerly, to obey it. iW 
had higher purposes than that, and 
truly lived to God ; see Note, Rom. 
vi. 2. Bub on the meaning of the 
phrase “ through the law ” (f/« 
there has been a great variety of opi- 
nion. Bloomfield, Roscnmullor, and 
some others suppose tliat he means 
the Christian religion, and that the 
mdhning is^* by one law, or doctrine, 
1 am dead ll another that is, the 
Christian doctrine has caused me to 
cast aside the Mosaic religion. Dod- 
dridge, Clarke, Chandler, and most 
others, however, suppose that he here 
refers to the law of Moses, and that 
the meaning is, that by contemplating 
the true character of the law of Moses 
itself ; by considering its nature and 
design ; by understanding the extent 
of its requisitions, 'he had become 
dead to it ; that is, he had laid asido 
all e»ectations of being justified by 
it. This seems to me to be the cor- 
rect interpretation. Paul had for- 
merly expected to be justified by the 
law. Ho had endeavoured to obey it. 
It had been the object of his life to 
comply with all its requisitions in 
order to be saved by it ; Phil. iii. 4 — 
6. But all this while he had not fully 
understood its nature ; and when he 
was made fully to feel and compre- 
hend its spiritual requirements, then 
all his hopes of justification by it died, 
and he became dead to it ; see this 
sentiment more fully explained in the 
Note on Rom. vii. 9. ^ Tliai ^might 
live unto Ood, That I might be truljj 
alive, and might be found engaged in 
his service. He was dead to the law, 
but not to every thing. He had not 
become literally inactive and insensi- 
ble to all things, like a dead man, but 
he had become truly sensible to the 
commands and appeals of God, and 
had consecrated himself to his service ; 
see Note, Rom. vi. 1 1. 

20. / am crucified with Ckrut. In 


the previous verse, Paul had said that 
he was dead. In this verse he states 
what he meant by it, and shows that 
he did not wish to be understood as 
* saying that he was inactive, or that 
he was literally insensible to the ap- 
peals made to him by other beings 
and objects. In respect to one thing 
he was dead ; to all that was truly 
great and noble he was alive. To 
understand the remarkable phrase, 

“ I am crucified with Christ,” we may 
remark, (1.) That this was the way j 
in which Christ was put to death. 
He suffered on a cross, and thus be- 
came literally dead. (2.) In a sense 1 
similar to this, Paul became dead to j 
the law, to the . world, and to sin. ; 
The Redeemer by the death of the | 
cross became insensible to all sur- 
rounding objects, as the dead always 
are. lie ceased to see, and hear, 
and was as though they were not. 
lie was laid in the cold grave, and 
they did not affect or influence him. 
So Paul says that he became insen- 
sible to the law as a means of justifi- 
cation ; to the world ; to ambition and 
the love of money ; to the pride and 
pomp of life, and to the dominion of 
evil and hateful passions. They lost 
their power over him ; they ceased to 
influence him. (3.) This was with 
Christ, or by Christ. It cannot 
mean literally that he was put to 
death with him, for that is not true. 
But it means thi^t the effect of the 
death of Christ on the cross was to 
make him dead to these things, in like 
manner as he, when he died, became 
insensible to the things of this busy 
world. This may include the follow- 
ing things, (a) There was an inti- 
mate union between Christ igid his 
people, so that what affected Aim, af- 
fected them ; see John xv. 5, 6. (d) 
The death of the Redeemer on the 
cross involved as a consequence the 
death of his people to the world and 
to sin ; see chap. v. 24 ; vi. 14. It 
was like a blow at the root of a vine 
or a tree, which would affect every 
^ branch and tendril, or like a blow at ; 
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the head which affects erery member 
of the body, (c) Paul felt identified 
with the Lord Jesus; and he was 
willing to share in all the ignominy 
and contempt which was connected 
with the idea of the crucifixion. Ho 
was willing to regard himself as one 
with the Redeemer. If there was 
disgrace attached to the manner in 
which he died, he was willing to share 
it with him. • He regarded it as a 
{natter to be greatly desired to be 
I made just like Christ in all things, 
and oven in the manner of his death. 
This idea he has more fully expressed 
in Phil. hi. 10, “That I may know 
him, [ 2 . e. I desire earnestly to know 
him,] and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship ofdkis suffer- 
ings, bring made conformable unto his 
death-'' see also Col. i. 24 ; comp. 

1 1 Pot. iv. 13. ^ Nevertheless I live. 
This expression is added, as in ver. 
19, to prevent the possibility of mis- 
take. Paul, though he was crucified 
with Christ, did not wish to he under- 
stood that he felt himself to bo dead. 
Ho was not inactive ; not insensible, 
as the dead are, to the appeals which 
are made from God, or to the great 
objects which ought to interest an 
immortal mind. He was still actively 
: employed, and the more so from the 
fact that ho was crucified with Christ. 
The object of all such expressions as 
this is, to show that it was no design 
of the gospel to make men inactive, 
or to annihilate their energies. It 
was not to cause men to do nothing. 
It was not to paralyse their powers, 
or stifle their own efforts. Paul, 
therefore, says, “ I am not dead. I 
am truly alive ; and I live a better 
life than I did before.” Papl was as 
active after conversion as he was be- 
fore. Before, he was engaged in 
persecution ; now, ho devoted his 
great talents with as much energy, 
and with as untiring zeal, to the cause 
of the great Redeemer. Indeed the 
whole narrative would lead us to sup- 
pose that be was more active and 
zealous after his conversion than he 
was before. The effect of religion is 
act to make one dead in regard to the 
patting forth of the energies of the 
tool. True religion never made one 


lazy man ; it has converted many a 
man of indolence, and eft’cminacy.and 
self-indulgence to a man actively en- 
gaged in doing good. If a professor 
of religion is less active in the service 
of God than he was in the service of 
the world ; loss laborious, and zealous, 
and ardent than he was before his 
f>tippo8ed coTj version, he ought to set 
it dow'n as full proof that he is an 
utter stranger to true religion. ^ Yet 
not J. This is also designed to pro- | 
vent misapprehension. In the pro- j 
vious clause he had said that he .ived, 1 
or was actively engaged. But lest i 
this should be misunderstood, and it I 
should be inferred that he meant to i 
say it was by his own energy or [ 
powers, he guards it, ana says it was j 
not at all from himself. It was by no , 
native tendency : no power of his own ; 
nothing that could bo traced to him- | 
self. He assumed no credit for any | 
zeal which ho had shown in the true j 
life. He was di.sposod to trace it all | 
to another. He had ample proof in j 
his p.ast experience that there was no i 
temlency in himself to a life of true \ 
religion, and he therefore traced it ; 
all to another, Christ Hveth iume 
Christ was the source of all the life 
that he had. Of course this cannot 
bo taken literally that Christ bad a 
residence in tlio apostle, but it rnu&t 
mean that his grace resided in him ; 
that his principles actuated him ; and 
that he derived all his energy, and 
zeal, and life from his grace. The | 
union between the Lord Jesus and \ 
the disciple was so dose that it might 
be said the one Jived in the other. 
So the juices of tho vine are in each 
branch, and leaf, and tendril, and live 
in them and animate them ; th» vital 
energy of tho brain is in each delicate 
nerv%-no matter how small— that is 
, found in any part of the human frame. 
Christ was in him as it were tho vital 
principle. All his life and energy 
were derived from him. And the 
life which / now live in the flesh. As 
I now live on the earth surroumlod by 
the cares and anxieties of this life. 

1 carry the life-giving principles of ^ 
my religion to all my duties and all i 
my trials. ^ I live by the faith of the j 
Son qf God. By confidence in the 
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21 1 do not frustrate the grace of 
God : for if « righteousness come by 
the law, then Christ is dead in vain. 
a Hej.n. 


0 


CHAPTER HI. 
FOOLISH ^ Galatians, who 
® hath bewitched you, that 
b Mat.7.26. c chap.5.7« 


Sen of God, looking to him for 
strength, and trusting in his promises, 
and in his grace. iVho loved me, &c. 
He felt under the highest obligation 
to him from the fact that he had 
loved him, and given himself to the 
death of the cross in his behalf. The 
conviction of obligation on this ac- 
count Paul often expresses ; see Notes 
on Rom. vi. 8--11 ; Rom. viii. 35 — 
30 ; 2 Cor. v. 16. There is no higher 
sense of obligation than that which 
is felt towards the Saviour ; and Paul 
felt himself bound, as we should, to 
live entirely to him who had redeemed 
him by his blood. 

21. I do not fruHrate the grace of 
Ood. The word rendered ‘ ‘ fru stratc ’ ’ 
(aStra!) means properly to displace, 
abrogate, abolish ; then to make void, 
to render null ; Mark vii. 0 ; Luke vii. 
30 ; 1 Cor. i. 19. The phrase “ the j 
grace of God," here refers to the 
favour of God manifested in the plan 
of salvation by the gospel, and is an- 
other name for the gospel. The sense ' 
is, that Paul would not take any mea- | 
sures or pursue any course that would 
render that vain or inefficacious. ! 
Neither by his own life, by a course i 
of conduct which would show that it j 
had no influence over the heart and . 
conduct, nor by the observance of \ 
Jewish rites and customs, would ho do 
any thing to render that inefficacious. 
The design is to show that ho regard- 
ed it as a great principle that the 
gospel was efficacious in renewing 
and laving man, and ho would do 
nothing that would tend to prevent 
that impression on mankind. ^ life 
of sin, of open depravity and licen- 
tiousness, would do that. And in like 
ihanner a conformity to the rites of 
Moses as a ground of justification 
would tend to frustrate the grace of 
God, or to render the method of sal- 
vation solely by the Redeemer nuga- 
tory. This is to bo regarded, there- 
fore, as at the same time a reproof of 
Peter for complying with customs 
which tended to frustrate the plan of 


the gospel, and a declaration that he 
intended that his own course of life 
should be such as to confirm the plan, 
and show its efficacy in pardoning the 
sinner and rendering him alive in the 
service of God. ^ For if Hghteous- 
ness come by the law. If justification 
can bo secured by the observance <ff 
any law — ceremonial or moral — ^then 
there was no need of the death of 
Christ as an atonement. This is 
plain. If man by conformity to any 
law could bo justified before God, 
what nce(}|^was there of an atonement ? 
The work would then have been wholly 
in his own power, and the merit would 
have been his. It follows from this, 
that man cannot be justified by his 
own morality, or his alrms-deeds, or 
his forms of religion, or his honesty 
and integrity. If ho can, ho needs no 
Saviour, ho can save himself. It fol- 
lows also that when men depend on 
their own amijibloness, and morality, 
and good works, they would feel no 
need of a Saviour ; and this is the 
true reason why the mass of men re- 
ject the Lord Jesus. They suppose 
they do not deserve to be sent to hell. 
They have no deep sense of guilt. 
They confide in their own integrity, 
and feel that God ought to save them, 
licnee they feel no need of a Saviour ; 
for why should a man in health em- 
ploy a physician ? And confiding in 
their own righteousness, they reject 
the grace of God, and despise the plan 
of justification through, the Redeomer. 
To feel the need of a Saviour it is 
necessary to feel that we are lost and 
ruined sinners.; that we have no merit 
on which we can rely ; and that we 
are entirely dependent on the mercy 
of God for salvation. Thus feeling, 
we shall receive the salvation of the 
gospel with thankfulness and joy, and 
show that in regard to us Christ is 
not “ dead in vain." 

CHAPTER III. 

ANALYSIS. 

The address of Paul to Peter, as I 
suppose, was closed at the last vorae 
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ve sliould not obey the truth, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 

of chapter ii. The apostle in this 
chapter, in a direct address to the 
Galatians, pursues the argument on 
the subject of justification by faith. 
In the previous chapters he had shown 
them fully that he had received his 
views of the gospel directly from the 
Lord Jesus, and that ho had the con- 
currence of the most eminent among 
! the apostles themselves. He pro- 
ceeds to state more fully what his 
j views wore ; to coiifirm them by the 
j authority of the Old Testament ; and 
1 to show the necessary eftcct of an 
I observance of the laws of Moses on the 
; great doctrine of justificatioft by faith, 
j This subject is pursued through this 
I chapter and the following. This 
I chapter comprises the following sub- 
i jocis. 

(1.) A severe reproof of the Gala- 
tians for having been so easily seduced 
by the arts of cunning men from the 
simplicity of the gospel, ver. 1. He 
, says that Christ had been ]»lainly set 
j forth crucified among them, and it was 
; strange that they liad so soon been led 
I astray from the glorious doctrine of 
i salvation by faith. 

i (2.) Ho appeals to tliem to show 
i that the grc.at benefits which had 
received iiud not been in consequence 
^ of the observance of the Mosaic rites, 
but had come solely by the he.aring of 
the gospel, vcr. 2 — 6. Particularly 
the Holy Spirit, with all his miracu- 
lous and converting and sanctifying in- 
fluences, had been imparted only in 
connection with the gospel. This 
was the most rich and most valuable 
endowment which they had ever re- 
ceived ; and this was solely by the 
preaching of Christ and him crucified. 

(3.) In illustration of the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and in proof 
of the truth of it, ho refers to the case 
of Abraham, and shows that he was 
justified, in this manner, and that the 
scripture had promised that others 
would be justified in the same way, 
ver. 6—9. 

(4.) He shows th.it the law pro- 
nounced a curse on all those who were 
: under it, and that consequently it was 


been evidently set forth, crucified 
among you ? 

impossible to bo justified by it. But 
Christ had redeemed us from that 
curse, having taken the curse on him- 
self, so th.it now we might be justified 
in the sight of God. In this way, 
says he, tho blessing of Abr.ihain 
might come on tlic Gentiles, and they 
all might be saved in tlie same man- 
ner that bo was, vcr. 10 — 14. 

(5.) This view be confirms by show- 
ing that the promise made to Ahra- 
hatu was made before tho giving of ' 
tho law. It w'as a mode of justilica- ! 
tion in existence before the law of 
Moses was given. It was of the na- 
ture of a solemn compact or covenant 
on the part of God. It referred par- 
ticularly to the Messiah, and to tho 
mode of justification in him. And os i 
it was of the nature of a covenant, it j 
was impossible that tho law given ■ 
many years after could disannul it, or I 
render it void, vi'r. 15 — 18. i 

(6.) It might then be asked, what ’ 
was the use of the law ? VVJiy was j 
it given ? It w^as added, Paul says, i 
<ni account of tran.sgressions, and was ; 
designed toro.str.iin men from sin, and*' 
to show thorn their guilt. It was, | 
further, not fuperior to the promise 
of a Mediator, or to the Mediator, for , 
it was appointed by tho instrumon- j 
tality of angels, and it was in tho hand 
of tho Mediator himself, under him, I 
and subject to him. It could not 
therefore ho superior to him, and to 
the plan of justification through him, 
vcr. 19, 20. 

(7.) Yet Paul answers an impor- 
tant objection here, and a vCry ob- 
viou.s and material inquiry. It is, 
whether ho means to teach that the j, 
law of God is contr.idictory to his ; 
5 >romises? Whether the law and the i 
gospel are rival systems ? Whether 
it is necessary, in order to hold to the 
excellency of the one to hold that the 
other is contradictory, evil, and worth- ^ 
less? To all this ho answers; and 
says, by no means. He says the fault 
was not in the l.iw. The view which 
ho had taken, and wliich was revealed 
in the Bible, arose from the nature of 
the case. ^The law was as good a law 
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as could be made, and it answered all 
the purposes of law. It was $o ex- 
cellent, that if it had been possible 
that men could bo justified by law at 
all, that was the law by which it 
would have been done. But it was 
not possible. The effect of the law, 
therefore, was to show that all men 
were sinners, and to shut them up to 
the plan of justification by the work 
of a Redeemer. It was appointed, 
therefore, not to justify men, but to 
lead them to the Saviour, ver. 21 — ^24. 

(8.) The effect of the plan of justi- 
fication by faith in the Lord Jesus was 
to make the mind free. It was no 
longer under a schoolmaster. They 
who are justified in this way become 
the children of God. They all be- 
come one in the Redeemer. There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, but they 
constitute one great family, and are 
the children of Abraham, and heirs 
according to the promise, ver. 25 — 29. 

1. 0 foolish Galatians. That is, 
foolish for having yielded to the influ- 
ence of the false teachers, and for 
having embraced doctrines that tend- 
ed to subvert the gospel of the Re- 
deemer. The original word here used 
* {»¥ 0 firii) denotes void of understand- 
ing ; and they had shown it in a re- 
markable manner in rejecting the 
doctrine of the apostles, and in em- 
bracing the errors into which they 
had fallen. It will be remembered 
that this is an expression similar to 
what was applied to them by others ; 
see the Introduction, § I. Thus Cal- 
limachus in his hymns calls them “ a 
foolish people,” and Hillary, himself 
a Gaul, calls them Gallos indocilcs, 
expressions remarkably in accordance 
with that used here by Paul. It is 
implied that they were without sta- 
bility of character. The particular 
thing to which Paul refers hero is,- 
that they were so easily led astray by 
the arguments of the false teachers, 
f Who hath bewitched you. The 
word here used properly 

means, to prate about any one ; and 
then to mislead by pretences, as if by 
. magic arts ; to fascinate ; to influence 
by a charm. The idea here is, that 
they had not been led by reason and 
by sober Judgmentt but ^hat there 


[A. D. 58. 

must have been some* charm or fasci- 
nation to have taken them away in this 
manner from what they had embraced 
as true, and what they had the fullest 
evidence was true. Paul had suffi- 
cient confidence in them to believe that 
they had not embraced their present 
views under the unbiassed influence of 
judgment and reason, but that there 
must have been some fascination or 
charm by which it was done. It was 
in fact accomplished by the arts and 
the plausible pretences of those who 
came from among the Jews. % That 
ye should not (^ey the truth. The 
truth of the gospel. That you should 
yield your minds to falsehood and 
error. It should bo observed, how- 
ever, that this phrase is wanting in 
many MSS. It is omitted in the 
Syriac version ; and many of the most 
important Greek and I^atin Fathers 
omit it. Mill thinks it should be 
omitted ; and Griesbach has omitted 
it. It is not essential to the passage in 
order to the sense ; and it conveys no 
truth which is not elsewhere taught 
fully. It is apparently added to show 
what was the effect of their being be- 
witched or enchanted. ^ Before whose 
eyes. In whose very presence. That 
is, it has been done so clearly that 
you may be said to have seen it. 
^ Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
forth. By the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Ho has been so fully and plainly 
preached that you may bo said to have 
seen him. The effect of his being 
preached in the manner in which it 
has been done, ought to have been as 
gre.at as if you had seen him crucified 
before your eyes. The word rendered 
“ hath been evidently set forth ” 
means properly to write 
before ; and then to announce before- 
hand in writing; or to announce by 
posting up on a tablet. The meaning 
here is, probably, that Christ has been 
announced among them crucified, as 
if the doctrine was set forth in a pub- 
lic written tablet — Robinson's Lex. 
There was the utmost clearness and 
distinctness of view, so that they need 
not make any mistake in regard to 
him. The Syriac renders it, “ Christ 
has been crucified before your eyes as 
if he had been represented by paint- 
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2 This only would I leam of 
you, Received « ye the Spirit by 

a Ep.1.13, 


ing.” According to this, the idea is. 
that it was as plain as if there had 
been a representation of him by a 
picture. This has been done chiefly 
by preaching. I see no reason, how- 
I ever, to doubt that Paul means also to 
I include the celebration of the l^iord’s 
I sapper, in which the Lord Jesus is so 
I clearly exhibited as a crucified Savi- 
I our. ^ Crucified amorig rjoii. That 
is , represented among you as crucified. 

I Tlie words “ among you,” however, 

' are wanting in many MSS. and ob- 
scure the sense. If they arc to be 
retained, the meaning is, that the re- 
presentations of the l..ord Jesus as 
crucified had been as clear and im- 
pressive among them as if they h.ad 
seen him with their own eyes, 'fhe 
argument is, that they had so clear a 
representation of the Lord Jesus, and 
of the design of his death, that it was 
strange that they had so soon been 
perverted from the belief of it. Had 
they seen the Saviour crucified ; had 
they stood by the cross and witnessed 
his agony in death on account of sin, 
how could they doubt what was the 
design of his dying, and how could 
they be seduced from faith in his 
death, or be led to embrace any other 
method of justification ? How could 
they now do it, when, although they 
had not seen him die, they had the 
fullest knowledge of the object for 
which ho gave his precious life i The 
doctrine taught in this verse is, that 
a faithful exhibition of the sufferings 
and death of the Saviour oug/it to ex- 
ert an influence over our minds and 
hearts as if we had seen him die ; and 
that they to whom such an exhibition 
has been made should avoid being led 
astray by the blandishments of false 
doctrines, and by the arts of man. 
Had we seen the Saviour expire, we 
could never liave forgotten the scene. 
Let US endeavour to cherish a remem- 
brance of his suflerings and death at 
if we had seen him die. 

2. This only would J leam of you. 
I would ask this of you ; retaining still 
the language of severe reproof. The 


the works of the law, or ^ by tlie 
hearing of faith ? 


design here, and in the following 
verses, is, to prove to them that the 
I views which they had at first oinbrac- 
, ed wore correct, and that the views 
! which th<*y now cherished w'oro fal.se. 
j To show them this, he asks them the 
simple question, by what means they 
[ had obtained the exalted privileges 
'■ which they enjoyed 'i Whetner they 
had obtained them by the simple gos- 
! pel, or whether by the observance of 
; the law? Theword “only ” here 
i implies that thja was enough to settle 
' the question. The argument to which 
; he wa.s about to appeal was enough for 
■ his purpose. He did not need tO go 
any further. They ha«l been convert- 
' ed. Tbtjy had received the Holy 
i Spirit. They had had abundant ovi- 
! denco of their acceptance with God, 
and the sinipio matter of inquiry now 
! was, whether this had occurred as the 
; regular etteet of the gospel, or whether 
j it had been hy obeying the law of 
I Moses ? Received ye the Spirit. 

. The Holy Spirit. Me refers here, 

' doubtles.s, to ad the manifestations of 
the Spirit which liad been made to 
I them, in renewing the heart, in sane- 
j tifying the soul, in comforting them in 
’ affliction, and in his miraculous agency 
among them. The Holy Spirit had 
been conferred on them at their con- 
verbion (comp. Acts x. 44; xi. 17), 
and this was to them proof of the fa- 
vour of God, and of their being ac- 
cepted by him. By the. works of the 
law. By olieying the law of Muses 
or of any law. It was in no way con- 
nected with their obeying the law. 
This must have been so clear to them 
that no one could have any doubt on 
|4ho subject. The inestimably rich 
and precious gift of the Holy Spirit 
had not been conferred on them in 
consequence of their obeying the law. 

^ Or by the hearing of faith. In ; 
connection with hearing the gospel 
requiring faith as a condition of salva- 
tion. The. Holy Spirit was sent down ' 
only in connection with the preaching 
of the gospel. It was a matter of | 
truth, and which could not be denied. 
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<* begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
made perfect ^ by the flesh ? 

braced the gospel when he preached 
to them, they had given such evi- 
dences that they were under its influ- 
ence, that he regarded it as hardly 
possible that they should have so far 
abandoned it as to embrace such a 
system as they had done. ^ Having 
begun in the Spirit, That is, when 
the gospel was first preached to there. 
They had commenced their professed- 
ly Christian life under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and with the pure 
and spiritual worship of God. They 
had known the power and spirituality 
of the glorious gospel. They had been 
renewed by the Spirit ; sanctified in 
system was from heaven ; and it i.s some measure by him ; and had sub- 
true now. Every Christian has had niitted themselves to the spiritual 
ample proof, from the influences of influences of the gospel. Are ye 
the Spirit on his heart and around now made perfect, Tindal renders 
him, that the system which is attend- this, “ ye would now end." The word 
cd with such benefits is from heaven, hero used (iw^nXiw) means properly. 
His own renewed heart ; his elevated to bring through to an end, to finish ; 
and sanctified affections ; his exalted and the sense here has probably been 
hopes; his consolations in trial; his expressed by Tindal. The idea of 
peace in the prospect of death, and | perfecting, in the sense in which we 
the happy influences of tho system i now use that word, is not implied in 
around him in tho conversion of the orini^nal. It is that of finishing, 1 
others, and in tho intelligence, order, ’ ending, completing ; and the sense 
and purity of tho community, are am- is : “ You began your Christian career 
pie proof that tho religion is true, under the elevated and spiritual in- i 
Such effects do not come from any flucnccs of Christianity, a system so 
attempt to keep the law ; they result pure and so exalted above the carnal 
from no other system. No system of ordin.mces of the Jews. Having ] 
infidelity produces them ; no mere begun thus, can it be that you are i 
system of infidelity can produce them. finUhing your Christian course, or ! 
It is only by that pure system which carrying it on to completion by the 
proclaims salvation by the grace of observance of those ordinances, as if ! 
God; which announces salvation by they wore more pure and elevating | 
the merits of the Lord Jesus, th.at than Christianity ? Can it be that ! 
such effects are produced. Tho Sa- you regard them as an advance on the 
viour promised the Holy Spirit to system of tho gospel ? ” ^ By the 
descend after his ascension to heaven Jlesh. By the observance of the car- 
to apply his work ; and everywhcre,« nal rites of the Jews, for so tho word 1 
under the faithful preaching of tho hero evidently means. This has not | 
simple gospel, that Spirit keeps up ever bcenan uncommon thing. Many j 
the evidence of the truth of the sys- have been professedly converted by i 
tern by his influences on the hearts the Spirit, and have soon fallen into I 
and lives of men. the observance of mere rites and cere- 

8. Are ye so foolish f Can it bo monies, and depended mainly on them 
that you are so unwise? The idea is, for salvation. Many churcites have 
that Paul hardly thought it credible commenced their career in an elevated 
that they eotdd have pursued such a and spiritual manner, and have ended 
course. They had so cordially em- in the observance of mere forms. So 


H Are ye so foolish? having 

a chap.4.9. b He.9.,10. 

that those influences had not been im- 
parted under the law, but had been 
connected with the gospel of the Re- 
deemer ; comp. Acts ii. The doctrine 
taught in this verse is, that the bene- 
fits resulting to Christians from the 
gift of the Holy Spirit are enough to 
prove that the gospel is from God, and 
therefore true. This was tho case 
with regard to the miraculous endow- 
ments communicated in the early ages 
of the church by tho Holy Spirit ; for 
t|ie miracles which were wrought, the 
knowledge of languages imparted, and 
tho conversion of thousands from the 
error of their ways, proved that tho 
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4 Have ye suffered so * many 
things in vain? <»if it he yet in 
vain. 

6 He therefore that ministereth 

1 or, great. a 2 John 8. 

many Christians begin their course in 
a spiritual manner, and end it “ in the 
flesh ” in another sense. They soon 
conform to the world.^ They arc 
brought under the influence of worldly 
appetites and propensities. They 
forget the spiritual nature of their 
religion ; and they live for the indul- 
gence of ease, and for the gratifica- 
tion of the senses. They build tliem 
houses, and they “plant vineyards,'’ 
and they collect around them the 
instruments of music, and the bowl 
and the wine is in their feasts, and 
they surrender themselves to the lux- 
ury of living ; and it seems as if they 
intended to 'perfect their Christianity 
by drawing around them as much of 
the world as possible. The beautiful 
simplicity of their early piety is gone. 
The blessedness of those nionieiits 
when they lived by simple faith has 
fled. The times when tlu'y sought 
ail their consolation in Cod arc no 
more ; and they now seem t<r differ 
from the world only in form. I dread 
j <0 see a Christian inherit much 
1 wealth, or even to bo thrown into very 
j prosperous business. 1 sec in it a 
j temptation to build himself a splendid 
: mansion, and to collect around him 
all that constitutes luxury among the 
people of the world. Ilow natural for 
him to feel that if he has wealth like 
others, he should show it in a similar 
manner ! And how easy for the most 
humble and spiritually -minded Chris- 
tian, in the beginning of his Christian 
life, to become conformed to the world 
(such is the weakness of human na- 
ture in its best forms) ; and having 
begun in the spirit, to end in the flesh ! 

4. Have ye suffered so many Udnys 
in vain ? Paul reminds them of what 
they had endured on account of their 
attachment to Christianity. He as- 
sures them, that if the opinions on ac- 
count of which they had snffered were 
false, then their sufierings had been 
in vain. They were of no use to 
them— for what advantage was it to 


* to you the Spirit, and worketh 
miracles among you, doeih he it by 
the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith ? 

b 2 Cor.3.8. 

suffer for a false opinion ? The opin- 
ions for which they had suffered had 
not been those which they now em- 
braced, Th(‘y were not those con- 
nected witli the observance of the i 
Jewish rites. They had suttbred on I 
account of their having embraced the ! 
gospel, iha system of jiistiflcation by i 
a crucified Uedeeiner ; and now, if ; 
those sentiiiK'nts were wrong, why, | 
their sufierings had been wliolly in | 
vain ; see this argument pursued at ! 
niueh greater length in 1 Cor. xv. 18, | 
Ifl, — ,‘12. If it bo yet in vain. ■ 
That is, I trust it is not in vain. I i 
hope you have not so far abandoned 
the gospel, that all your stitterings in | 
its behalf have been of no avail. 1 ' 
believe the system is true; and if true, ' 
and you arc sincere (’hristians, it will 
not bo in vain that you have suffered 
in its behalf, though you have gone ■ 
astray. I trust, that although your i 
principles have been sliaken, yet tliey 
b.'^vc not been wholly overthrown, and | 
that you will not reap tlm reward of , 
your having suffered so much on ac- ' 
count of the gospel, | 

/>. lie therefore that ministereth, 1 
Ac. This verse contains substantially i 
a repetition of the argument in vor. 2. 
The argument is, that tlic gift of the 
Jloly S|>irit to them was not imparted i 
in consequenoo of tho obsorvanee of ■ 
the law of Moses, hut in connection | 
with tho preaching of the gospel. Hy 
the word "he ” in tlii.s place, Clarke, 
lloddridgo, IJloomfield, Chandler, 
Locko and many others, suppose that 
the apostle means himself. liloom- 
fteld says, that it is the common opin- 
ion of “ all the ancient commentators.” 
Hut this seems to mo a strange opin- 
ion. Tho obvious referenco, it seems • 
to mo, is to God, who had furnished i 
or imparted to them tho remarkahlo 
influenoes of the Holy Spirit, and this 
had boon done in connection with the 
preacliing of tho gospel, and not hy 
j the Observance of the law. If, how- 
' ever, it refers to Paul, it means that 
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6 Even as Abraham ^ believed 
God, and it was^ accounted to him 
for righteousness. 

7 Know ye therefore, that they 

a Ge.15.6. , 1 OT,imputed. 

he had been made the agent or instru- 
ment in imparting to them those re- 
markable endowments, and that this 
had been done by one who had not en- 
forced the necessity of obeying the 
law of Moses, but who had preached 
to them the simple gospel. 

6. Even as Abraham believed Ood, 
Ac.; see this passage fully explained 
in the Notes on Rom. iv. 3. The 
passage is introduced here by the 
apostle to show that the most eminent 
of the patriarchs was not saved by the 
deeds of the law. He was saved by 
faith, and this fact showed that it was 
possible to be saved in that way, and 
that it was the design of God to save 
men in this manner. Abraham be- 
lieved God, and was justified, before 
the law of Moses was given. It could 
not, therefore, be pretended that the 
law was necessary to justification ; for 
if it had been, Abraham could not 
have been saved. But if not necessary 
in his case, it was in no other ; and 
this instance demonstrated that the 
false teachers among the Galatians 
were wrong even according to the Old 
Testament. 

7. Know ye therefore, Ac. Learn 
from this case. It is an inference 
which follows, that all they who be- 
lieve are the children of Abraham. 
^ They which are of faith. Who 
believe, and who are justified in this 
manner. % Are the children of Abra- 
ham. Abraham was the '‘father of 
the faithful.” The most remarkable 
trait in his character was his unwav- 
ering confidence in God. They who 
evinced the same trait, therefore, 
were worthy to be called his children. 
They would be justified in the same 
way, and in the same manner meet 
the approbation of God. It is implied 
here, that it was sufficient for salva- 
tion to have a character which would 
render it proper to say that we are the 
children of Abraham. If we are like 
him, if we evince the same spirit and 
character, we may be sure of salvation. 


which are of faith, the same are the 
children^ of Abraham. 

8 And the Scripture, foresee- 
ing that^God would justify « the 

h John 8.39; Ro.4.11->16. c ver.22. 

8. And the Scripture. The word 
Scripture refers to the Old Testament; 
see Note, John v. 39. It is here per- 
sonified, or^poken of as foreseeing. 
The idea is, that he by whom the j 
scriptures were inspired, foresaw that. 
It is agreeable, the meaning is, to the 
account on the subject in the Old 
Testament. The Syriac renders this, 

“ Since God foreknew that the Gen- 
tiles would be justified by faith, he 
before announced to Abraham, as the 
scripture saith. In thee shall all na- 
tions be blessed.” ^ Foreseeing. 
That is, this doctrine is contained m 
the Old Testament. It was foreseen 
and predicted that the heathen would | 
be justified by faith, and not by the 
works of the law. ^ That ' God 
wotdd justify the heathen. Gr. The 
nations — — the Gentiles. The 
fact that the heathen, or the Gentiles ' 
would be admitted to the privileges of 
the true religion, and be interested in 
tho benefits of the coming of the Mes- 
siah, is a fact which is everywhere 
abundantly predicted in the Old Tes- 
tament. As an instance, see Isa. xlix. 
6, 22, 23 ; lx. I do not know that it 
is anywhere distinctly foretold that 
the heathen would be justified by faith, 
nor does the argument of the apostle 
require us to believe this. He says 
that the scriptures, i. e. he who in- 
spired the scriptures, foresaw that 
fact, and that the scriptures were 
written as if with the knowledge of 
that fact ; but it is not directly affirm- 
ed. The whole structure and frame 
of the Old Testament, however, pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that it would 
be so ; and this is all that tho declara- 
tion of the apostle requires us to un- 
derstand. ^ Preached before the 
gospel. This translation does not 
convey quite the idea to us, which the 
language of Paul, in the original, 
would to tho people to whom he ad- 
dressed it. IV e have affixed a techni- 
cal sense to the phrase " to preach the 
gospel.*’ It is applied to the formal 
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heathen through faith, preached i 9 So then » they which be of 
before the gospel unto Abraham, faith are blessed with faithful 
thee shall all nations j Abraham. 

10 For as many as arc of the 


be blessed. 

aGe.l2.3; 22.18 


and public annunciation of the truths 
of religion, especially the “ good news” 
of a Saviour’s birth, and of redemp- 
tion by his blood. But we arc not 
required by the language used here to 
suppose that this was done to Abra- 
ham, or that “the gospel” was preach- 
ed to him in the sense in which we all 
now use that phrase. The expres- 
sion, in Greek (ir^atutiyyik/g-aTa), 
means merely, “ the joyful news was 
announced beforehand to Abraham ;” 
sctl. that in him should all the nations 
of the earth bo blessed. It was im- 
plied, indeed, that it would bo by the 
Messiah ; but the distinct point of the 
“ good news ” was not the “ gospel ” 
as we understand it, but it was that 
somehow through him all the nations | 

I of the earth would be made happy. ' 

I lindal has well translated it, “ Show- j 
cd beforehand glad tidings unto Abra- j 
ham.” This translation should have I 
been adopted in our common version. 
^ In thee shall all nations he blessed : 
see Notes on Acts iii. 25 Rom. iv. 
b'J. All nations should be made happy 
m him, or through him. The sense 
is, that the Messiah was to be des- 
cended from him, and the religion of 
the Messiah, producing peace and sal- 
vation, was to be extended to all the 
nations of the earth ; see Gen. xii. 3; 
comp. Note on ver. 10 of this chapter. 

[EuKToyiX/C** doubtless here, ns elsewhere, 
sig^oifies to annuiiiice glad tidings. And tu 
all the iMusages where this word oci’urs, even 
in those where the author might be disposed 
to allow that the “gosiM?! terhiiioaliy •• was 
meant, the translation which he prop<»se8 here 
would be very suitable and exat't. It was 
certainly the same gospel that was preached 
to Abraham, that is now preached to us, 
thotigh not with the same fuhteas of revelation, 
in his case. The apostle here affirms that the 
gospel, t. e., the way of justification through 
Qiris^ in opposition to the legal system he 
had been condemning— w as, in few words, 
preached to Abraham, being contained in that 
promise, “ in thee shall all nations be blessed:** 
eee Gen. xxii. 17. The full meatiing of the 
promise, indeed, could not bo gathered from 


b chap.4.‘i8. 


the words themselves, hut Abraham must 
have understood tlreir application in a for more 
extensive sense tlian that somehow through 
him all the nations of the earth would be made 
happy." Whether tlie true import were 
made known to hijn directly by the Spirit of 
God, or discerned by him in typical repre- 
sentation, it is certain that Abraham's faith 
terminated on the pnmiised Seed, 1 . 1 ’„ Christ 
w’hosc day he desired to s(>e, apd seeing it 
afar, was glad, John viii. Mi. “ Hereof it fol- 
loweth," says I.iither an the place, "that the 
blessing and faith of Abraham is the same that 
ours is, that Abralianrs Christ is our Christ, 
that Christ died as wtMl for the sins of Abra- 
ham as tor us."] 

1). So (hen theu tvhieh be of faith. 
They whose leading characteristic it 
is th;it they believe. 'Phis was the 
leading trait in the character of Abra* 
ham, and this is the leading thing re- 
quired of those who embrace the go«- 
]»el, and in the character of a true 
Christian. blessed with faith’ 

fid Abraham. In the saino iiianuor 
they are interesttal in tlio promises 
made to him, and they will bo treated 
as he w;i8. They are justified in the 
saino manner, and admitted to the 
same privileges on earth and in heaven. 

10. For as many as are of the 
works of the law. As many as are 
seeking to be justitie^l ‘ by yielding 
obedience to the law — whether the 
moral law, or the ceremonial law. 
The proposition is general ; and it is 
designed to show that, from the 
nature of the case, it is impossible to 
bo justified by the works of tho law, 
since, under all circumstances of obc- 
djence which wo can render, wo are 
itill left with its heavy curse resting 
on us. ij Are under the curse. The 
curse which the law of God denounces. 
Having failed by all their efforts to 
yield perfect obedience, they must, of 
course, be exposed to the curse which 
the law denounces on the guilty. Tho 
word rendered curse means, 

as with us, properly, imprecation^ or 
cursing. It is used in the Scriptures 
particularly in the sense of tho Uebrow 
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works of the law, m under the 
curse: for it is wr^ten, « Cursed 
is every one that continueth not in 

a De.27.26. 

malediction, or execration (Job 
xxxi. 30; Jer. xxix. 18; Dan. ix. 11); 
of the word n'wtt (Mai, ii. 2; Rev. 
iii. 33) ; and especially of the common 
Hebrew word a curse; Gen. 

xxvii. 12, 13; Deut. xi. 26, 28, 29; 
xxiii. 6 ; xxvii. 13, et aoBpe al. It is 
here used evidently in the sense of 
devoting to punishment or destruction ; 
and the idea is, that all who attempt 
to secure salvation by the works of 
the law, must be exposed to its penal- 
ty. It denounces a curse on all who 
do not yield entire obedience ; and no 
partial compliance with its demands 
j can save from the penalty. ^ For 
I it is written. The substance of these 
words is found in Deut. xxviii. 26 : 
** Cursed bo he that confirraeth not 
all the words of this law to do them.’^ 
It is the solemn close of a series of 
maledictions, which Moses denounces 
in that chapter on the violators of 
the law. In this quotftion, Paul has 
given the sense of the passage, but 
he has quoted literally neither from 
the Hebrew nor from the Septuagiut. 
The sense, however, is retained. The 
word'“ cursed” Ifere means, that the 
violator of the law shall be devoted to 
punishment or destruction. The phrase 
“that continueth not,” in the Hebrew 
is “that confirmeth not” — ^that does 
not establish or confirm by his life. 
He would confirm it by continuing to 
obey it ; and thus the sense in Paul 
and in Moses is substantially the same. 
The word “ all” is not expressed in 
the Hebrew in Deuteronomy, but it 
is evidently implied, and has been in- 
sertedliy the English translators. It 
is found, however, in six MSS. of 
Kennicott and De Rossi ; in the Sa- 
maritan text ; in the Septuagint ; and 
in several of the Targums. — Clarke. 
f Ths book of the law. That is, in 
the law. This phrase is not found in 
the passage in Deuteronomy. The 
expression there is, “the words of 
this law.” Paul gives it a somewhat 
larger sense, and applies it to the 
whole of the law of God. The mean- 


all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them. 

11 But that no inan is'justihed 


ing is, that the whole law must be | 
obeyed, or man cannot be justified by ; 
it, or will be exposed to its penalty 
and its curse. This idea is expressed 
more fully by James (ii. 10); “ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all ;” that is, he is guilty of 
breaking the law as a whole, and 
must be held responsible for such 
violation. The sentiment here is one 
that is common to all law, and must 
bo, from the nature of the case. The 
idea is, that a man who does not yield 
compliance to a whole law, is subject 
to its penalty, or to a curse. A114aw i 
is sustained on this principle. A man j 
who has been honest, and temperate, | 
and industrious, and patriotic, if he j 
commits a single act of murder, is ! 
subject to the curse of the law, and ' 
must meet the penalty. A man who' , 
has been honest and honourable in all | 
his dealings, yet if he commit a single ! 
act of forgery, ho must meet the curse , 
denounced by the laws of his country, ; 
and bear the penalty. So, in all 
matters pertaining to law : no matter 
what the integrity of the man ; no 
matter how upright he has been, yet, ; 
for the one offence the law denounces 
a penalty, and he must bear it. It is 
out of the question for him to be jus- i 
tified by it. He cannot plead as a 
reason why he should not be con- | 
demned for the act of murder or | 
forgery, that he has in all other re- i 
spects obeyed the law, or even that i 
he has been guilty of no such offences | 
before. Such is the idea of Paul in | 
the passage befqre us. It was clear | 
to his view that man had not in all ; 
respects yielded obedience to the law 
of God. If he had not done this, it : 
was impossible that he should be jus- | 
tified by the law, and he must bear its i 
penalty. 

11. But that no man is justified, 
<bc. The argument which Paul hai 
been pursuing he proceeds to confirm 
by an express declaration of the Bible. 
The argument is this : “ It is impos- i 
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hy the law in the sight of God, it but, The « man tliat doeth them 
25 evident : for, The ® just shall shall live in tlicm. 
live by faith. 13 Christ ^ hath redeemed us 

12 And the law ^ is not of faith : from the curse of the law, being 

a Hab.2.4. 6 Roni.10.5 ,6. <jLe.l8.5; Eze.20.H. d2Co.6.21; chap, 4,5. 

siblo that a man should bo justified strictly appropriated to a ransom, 
by the law, because God has appointed This distinction is not observable 
' another way of justification.’* But here, however, and the word here 
there cannot be two ways of obtaining used is employed in the proper sense 
life, and as he has appointed faith as of redeem. It occurs in tlie New 
thb condition on which men shall live, Testament only in this place, and in 
he has precluded from them the pos- chap. iv. 5 ; Eph. v. 10 ; Col. iv. 5. 
sibility of obtaining salvation in any It properly means, to purchase, to 
other mode. % For, The just shall buy up ; and then to purchase any 
live hy faith. This is quoted from one, to redeem, to set free. Hero it 
Ilab. ii. 4. This passage is also means, that Christ had purchased, or 
quoted by Paul in Horn. i. 1 7 ; see it set us free from the curse of the law, 
explained in the Note on that verso, hy his being made a curse for us. On 
The sense here is, that life is pro- the meaning of tlie words redeem and 
miwd to man only in connection with ransom, sec my Notes on Rom. iii. 25; 
faith. It is not by the works of the Isa. xliii, 3 ; comp. 2 Cor. v. 21. 
law that it is done. The condition of 1 [ From the curse if the law. The 
life is faith : and he lives who heliovcs. curse which the law threatens, and 
The meaning is not, I apprehend, that which the execution of the law would 
the man who is justified by faith shall inflict; the punishment duo to sin. 
live, but that life is promised and ex- This must mean, that he has rescued 
ists only in connection with faith, and u.5 from the eonse<juence8 of trans- 
I that the just or righteous man obtains gression in tlu^ world of woe ; htj has 
it only in this way. Of course it can- saved us froTi> the punishment which 
; not be obtained hy the observance of our sins have deserved. The word, 
the law, but must be by some other ** us” lierc, must refer to all who are 
scheme. redeemed; that is, to the (Jcntilcs as 

13. A)id the law is not of faith, well as the Jews. The curse of the 
The law is not a matter of faith ; it law is a curse which is duo to sin, and 
does not relate to faith ; it does not cannot be regarded as applied par- 
require faith ; it deals in other mat- ticularly to any ono class of men. All 
tors, and it pertains to another system who violate the law of God, however 
than to faith. But, The man, Ac. that law may be made known, arc ox- 
This is the language of the law, and posed to its penalty. Tho word “law” 

I this is what the law teaches. It does here, relates to the law of God in 
1 not make provision for faith, but it general, to all the laws of God made 
I requires unwavering and perpetual known to man. The law of God de- 
obcdiencc, if man would obtain life nounix‘d death as the wages of sin. 
by it ; see this passage explained in It threatened punishment in the fu- 
tho Notes on Rom. x. 5. turn world for ever. That would ccr- 

13. Christ hath redeemed us. The ttinly have been inflicted, but for the 
word used here (i 5 »;ya^«<fU')*is not that coming and death of Christ. The 
which is usually employed in the New world is lying by nature under this 
Testament to denote redemption, curse, and it is sweeping the race on 
That word is Xor^iu. The dilferenco to ruin. Being made a curse for 
between them mainly is, that the word us. This is an exceedingly important 
used here more usually relates to a expression. Tindal renders it, ” ^d 
purchase of any kind; the other is was made a curse for us.’ Tlie 
used strictly with reference to a ran- Greek word is the same word 

som. The word here used is more which is used in vcr. 10 ; see Note on 
general in its meaning ; the other is that verse. There is scarcely any 
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; made a curse for u» : for it is writ- ten, ® Cursed is every one that 
oDe.21.23. hangeth on a tree : 

passage m the New Testament on in the penalty of the law, which the 
which it is more important to have Lord Jesus did not endure, and which 
correct views than this ; and scarcely a substitute or a vicarious victim 
any one on which more erroneous could not endure. Remorse of con- 
opinions have been entertained. In science is a part of the inflicted pen- 
regard to it, we may observe that it alty of the law, and will be a vital 
does not mean, (1.) That by being part of the sufferings of the sinner in 
made a curse, his character or work hell — but the Lord Jesus did not en- 
were in any sense displeasing to God. dure that. Eternity of sufferings tis 
He approved always of what the Lord an essential part of the penalty of the 
Jesus did, and he regarded his whole law — but the Lord Jesus did not suf- 
character with love and approbation, for for ever. Thus there are numerous 
The passage should never bo so inter- sorrows connected with the conscious- 
preted as to leave the impression that ness of personal guilt, which the Lord 
ho was in any conceivable sense the Jesus did not and cannot endure. (5.) 
object of the divine displeasure. (2.) He was not sinful, or a sinner, in any 
He was not ill-deserving. He was sense. He did not so take human 
not blame- worthy. He had done no j guilt upon him, that thd^rords iitiful 
wrong. He was holy, harmless, un- and smner could with any propriety be 
defiled. No crime charged upon him | applied to him. They are not applied 
was proved ; and there is no clearer to him any way in the Bible ; but the 
doctrine in the Bible than that in all language there is undeviating. It is, 
his character and work the Lord Jesus that in all senses he was holy and un- 
was perfectly holy and pure. (3.) He defiled. And yet lanj^age is often 
was not guilty in any proper sense of i used on this subject which is horrible 
the word. 'The word guilty means, ^ and but little short .of blasphemy, as 
properly, to be bound to punishment , if he was guilty, and as if he was even 
for crime. It does not mean pro- ' the greatest sinner in the universe, 
perly, to be exposed to suffering, but j I have heard language used which 
it always, when properly used, implies sent a thrill of horror to my heart ; 
the notion of personal crime. I know and language may be found in tho 
that theologians have used the word writings of those who hold tho doc- 
in a somewhat different sense, but it trine of imputation in the strictest 
is contrary to the common and just sense, which is but little short of bias- 
apprehensions of men. When we say phemy. 1 have hesitated whether I 
that a man is guilty, we instinctively should copy expressions here on this 
think of his * having committed a subject from one of the greatest and 
crime, or having done something best of men,— I mean LurnEa, — to 
wrong. When a jury finds a man show the nature of the views which 
guilty, it implies that the man has men sometimes entertain on the sub- 
commltted a crime, and ought to be ject of tho imputation of sin to Christ, 
punished. But in this sense, and in But as Luther deliberately published 
no conceivable sense, where the word them to the world in his favourite 
1 is properly used, was the Lord Jesus book, which he used to call his 
I guilty. (4.) It cannot he meant that “Cathafine de Bora,” after the name 
/ the Lord Jesus properly bore the of his wife ; and as similar views are 
/ penalty of the law. His sufferings sometimes entertained now; and as 
f were tn place of the penalty, not / it is important that such views should 
the peiialty itself. They were a sub- be held up to universal abhorrence,— 
sUmion for the penalty, and were, no matter how respectable the source 
therefore, strictly and properly vicari- from which they emanate, — I will copy 
oui, and were not the identical suffer- a few of his expressions on this sub- 
ings which the sinner would himself ject. “And this, no doubt, all the 
have endured. There are some things prophets did foresee in spirit, that 
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Christ should become the greatest 
transgressor, murderer, adulterer, 
thief, rebel, and blasphemer, that 

EYSR WAS OR COULD BE IN THE WORLD. 

For he being made a sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world, is not now an 
innocent person and without sins ; is 
not now the Son of God, born of the 
Virgin Mary; but a sinner which 
hath and carrieth the sin of Paul, 
who was a blasphemer, an oppressor, 
and a persecutor ; of Peter, which 
denied Christ ; of David, which was 
an adulterer, a murderer, and caused 
the Gentiles to blaspheme the name 
of the Lord ; and, briefly, which hath 
and beareth all the sins of all men in 
his body : not that he himself com- 
mitted them, but for that ho received 
them, being committed or done of us, 

I and^laid the^lNipon his own body, that 
he might make satisfaction for them 
with his own blood. Therefore, this 
general sentence of Moses com prehend- 
eth him also (albeit in his own person 
he was innocent), because it found him 
, amongst sinners and transgressors 4 
I like as the magistrate taketh him for , 
I a thief, and punisheth him whom he | 
j findeth among other thieves and trans- 
j gressors, though he never committed 
any thing worthy of death. When 
the law. therefore, found him among 
thieves it condemned and killed him | 
as a thief/’ “ If thou wilt deny him j 
to be a sinner and accursed, deny, also, 
that he was crucified and dead.” 

" Put if it ho not absurd to confess 
and believe that Christ was crucified 
between two thieves, then it is not 
absurd to say that he was accursed, 

and OF ALL SIN.VERS, THE ORKATEST.”* 

” God, our most merciful Father, sent 
his only Son into the world, and laid 
upon him all the sins of ali men, say- 
ing, be thou Peter, that denier ; l^aul, | 
that persecutor, blasphemer, and cruel ' 
oppressor; David, that adulterer ; that | 
sinner which did eat the apple in para- ; 
dtse ; that thief which hanged upon ’ 
ibe cross; and, brieffy, he Qjoa the 
person which hath committed the sins 
of all men ; see, therefore, that thou 
pay and satisfy for them.” — Luther on 
the Galatians, chap. iii. 13. [pp. 213 
—>215. Ed. Load. 1838.] Luther was 
* The uuderseoring is mine. 


a great and holy man. He held, as 
firmly as any one can. to tho personal 
holiness of the Redeemer. But this 
language shows how imperfect and 
erroneous views may warp tho lan- 
guage of holy men ; and how those 
sentiments led him to use language 
which is little less than blasphemy. 
Indeed, wo cannot doubt that if 
Luther had heard this very langxiage 
used by one of tho numerous enemies 
of the gospel in his time, asapplioablo 
to tho Saviour, he would have poured 
out tho foil torrent of his burning 
wrath, aud all tho stern denunciations 
of his most impassioned eloquence, on 
the head of the scoffer and tho blas- 
jiliemer. It is singular, it is one of 
the remarkable facts in the history of 
mind, that a man with the Now Tes- 
tament before him, and accustomed 
to contemplate daily its language, 
could ever have allowed himself to 
use expressions like these of the holy 
and unspotted Saviour. But what t« 
the meaning of tho language of Paul, 
it will be asked, when he says that ho 
was ** made a curse for us ?” In reply, 
1 answer, that tho meaning must ^ 
asfMTtained from tho passage which 
Paul quotes in support of his asser- 
tion, that ('hrist was “ made a curse 
for*u8.” That passage is, ” Cursed 
is every one that haugeth on a tree.” 
This passage is found in Dcut. xii. 
23. It occurs in a law respecting ono 
who was hanged for a " sin worthy of 
death,” ver. 22. Tho law was, that ho 
should ho buried tho same day, and 
that tho body should not remain sus- 
pended over the night, and it is added, 
as A reason for this, that “ he that is 
hanged is accursed of God or, as it 
is in tho margin, ” tho curso of God.” 
The meaning is, that when ono waa 
executed for crime in this manner, be 
vnas tho object of tho Divine displea- 
sure and malediction. Regarded thus 
as an object accursed of God, there 
was a propriety that the man who was 
executed for crime should be buried 
as soon as possible, that the offensive 
object should be hidden from tho view. 
In quoting this passage, Paul leaves 
out the words “ of G^,” and simply 
says, that the one who was hanged on 
a tree was held accursed. The sente 
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of iho passage before us is, therefore^ 
that ' J'eW^^Bubjectea what- was 
regarded as an accursOd death. "Re 
vms tredUd m his death as if he had 
been a criminal, lie was put to death 
in the same loanher as he would have 
been.if he had himself bfeen guilty of 
■ ‘tWviolation oftHplaw. Had ho been a 
^ ^ thief or & murderer; had he committed 
grossest s|ipd the blackest crimes, 

' this wo^d have been the punishment 
I to whlill' he %ould have been sub- 
I jected. This was the mode of punish- 
: ment adapted to those crimes, and he 
1 was treated as if all these had been 
! committed by him. Or, in other words, 

1 had he been guilty of all these, or any 
of these, could not have been 
treated in a more shameful and ig- 
nominious manner than he was ; nor 
! could he have been subjected to a 
more cruel death. As has already 
; been iiitimated, it docs not mean that 
he was guilty, nor that he was not the 
object of tlie approbation and love 
of God, but that his death was the 
same that it would have been if 
ho had boon the vilest of malofhc- 
. tors, and that that death was regarded 
by the law as accursed. It was by 
such* substituted sorrows that we are I 
saved ; and ho consented to die the 
most shameful and painful death, as 
if ho were the idlest malefactor, in 
order that the most guilty and vile of 
. the human race might be saved. In 
regard to the way in which his death 
is connected with our justification, see 
Note on chap. ii. IG. It may bo ob- 
served, also, that the punishment of 
the cross was unknown to the Hebrews 
in the time of Moses, and that the 
^ passage in Deut. xxi. 23, did not refer 
originally to that. Nor is it known 
that hanging criminals alive was prac- 
ti|fod among the Hebrews. Those who 
wer^.guilty of great crimes were first 
stop^d or otherwise put to death, and 
thoh their bodies were suspended for 
a few hours on a gibbet. In many 
oates, however, merely the head was 
lijjNpended after it had been severed 
flNwn the body, Gen. %\. 17 — 19 ; Num. 
XXV. 4, 5.’ Crucifixion was not known 
in the time of the giving of the law ; 
but the Jews gave such an extent to 
the law in Deut. xxi. 23, as to include 


this mode of punishment ; see John 
xix. 31, seq. The force of the argu- 
ment here, as used by the apostle 
Paul, is, that if to be suspended on a 
gibbet after having been put to death, 
was re^rded as a curse, it should* not 
be regarded as h curse in a less degree 
to be suspended alive on a cross, and 
to be put to dq^th in ^]iis manner. If 
this interpreii^n od the passage be 
correct, then it follows that this should 
never be used as implying, in aaiy \ 
sense, that Christ was guilty^ or., that j 
he was ill-doserving, or that he was j 
an object of the tlivine displeasure, or 
that he poured out on him all his 
wrath. lie was, throughout, an object ; 
of the divine love and approbation, j 
God never loved him more, or ap- ' 
proved what he did m^, than when 
he gave himself to deatPon the cross. 
He had no hatred towards him ; be j 
had no displeasure to express towards ! 
him. And it is this which makes the j 
atonement so wonderful and s5 glo- j 
rious. Had he been displeased with 
him ; had the Redeemer been pro- 
perly an object of his wrath ; had ho 
in any sonso deserved those sorrows, 
there would have been no merit in 
his sufferings ; there would have been 
no atonement. What merit can there 
be when ono suffers only what he de- 
serves?* But what made the atone- 
ment so wonderful, so glorious, so 
benevolent ; what made it an atone- j 
ment at all, was, that innocence was 
treated a.s if it were guilt ; that the 
most pure, and holy, and benevolent, 
and lovely being on earth should con- 
sent to be treated, and should bo 
treated by God and man, as if he were 
the most vile and ill-deserving. This 
is the mystery of the atonem^ ; this 
shows the wonders of the divine^ bene- 
volence ; this is th|||pature of rabsti- 
tilted sorrow; and this lays > the 
foundation for the offer of pardon, Vnd . 
for the hope of eternal salvation. 

[The gorsa of the law k doubOeu 
sentence of coDdenuustUm it hM prononoced ' 
ftffaimt sinners. Christ being made a curs^' 
for us Ngnifles, therefore, his appointment nf 
God to endure the penalty denounced HyVte 
law, in our room. Bit intercepted thdeurso 
that must have fsllen on us, and prinedns ftw 
ever. *|9ds quotation, and the original pan. 
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sage in Deuteronomy, certainly do intimate 
something like wrafh or displeamre in thedi* 
vine mind. Our author's ariticism, here, seems 
to have but a slender foundation. He affirms, 
that though Moses in Deut. xxi. 23, speaks 
of the criminal that hung on a tue being 
“ accursed of God,” Paul leaves out "of God,** 
thereby intimating “that Jesus was subjected 
to what was regarded (by man) as an ac- 
cursed death.” This criticism is employed to 
i get rid of the idea that the Holy Jesus was the 
object of the divine roatedirtion. and gives 
opportunity for affirming, what is indeed true, 
thflt never was Jesus regarded with greater I 
complacency by his Father, than when he I 
hung on the cross and died in the room of 
sinners. Yet some meaning must be attached 
to those scriptures which allege, or seem to 
allege, that the wrath of God was the bitterest 
ingredient In the Saviours cup ; see his com- 
jj plaints in the xxii. xl. Ixix. and Ixxx. Psalms. 

<1 Nor can G»e agony in the garden, and the ex- 
clamation on th^ross, be <ithcrwise accounted 
for. Speaking OT this last, an author of whom 
America has «.<»me reason to boast, says, “ In 
the language of the psalmist, God hid his face 
from him, tlint is, if I mistake not, withdrew 
from him wliolly, those inaiiifestatiuns of 
supreme complacency in his clinracter and 
conduct, which he had always before made. 
As this was in itself a most distressing testi- 
j mony of the divine anger against sin, so it is 
naturally imagined, and I think, when we are 
informed that it plctiscd Jeliovali to bruise 
him, directly declar<*d in the scriptures, tiiat 
this mauifestation was accompanied by other 
disclosures of tlie anger (»f God against sin, 
and against him as the substitute of sinners.”— 

I /Wight's sei'mon on ths Priesthood of Christ 
It is not wiili very much reason <ir modesty, 
therefore, that the commentator objects to tlie 
passage being nuderstuod as in avy sense im- 
plying that God “poured out on Christ all his 
wratb;”^uch certainly w'as the fact. And the 
simple omission by Paul here of the words ” of 
God” U too blender ground for the assertion, 
tliat that awful truth is not only not affirmed 
by him, but tacitly denied. 

But this Extraordinary criticism is by no | 
means ne^V*. Luther thus speaks of it os an | 
objection In his day, “that Paul omitted this 
word (of God) which IvJn Moses"— therefore 
they ahk this question, now this sentence may 
be applied to Christ, that he is accursed of 
God, and hanged on a tree, seeing tliat be is 
no malefactor or thief, but righteous and holy? 

“ This,” says the refufmer— and the language 
may be held as his reply to much that is said 
of him above—" this may peradventure move 
the ihnple and the ignorant, tliinking that the 
Sopliistfrs do speak it not only wittily, but 
also eery godly, nni thereby do defend the 
bnneiir and gflory of Christ, and give warning 
to all to haware that they think not 


so wickedly of Christ, that he shonld be raada 
a curse. ’^I«ther‘s eotnrRcni in loco. 

Tli« passotifs* certainly does intimate, if there 

be any meaning in language, that Christ, at 
the suhsHHue of sinners, was accursed of God. 
“We cannot but consider his choosing to hang 
upon a tree, a situation deotased by the cere- 
monial law to be accurtted of God, attended 
to demonstrate to the ivorlil, that hWRhli|d| he«' 
himself continued in alt things written llj|h«^ 
law to do tliem, his death vriw not merely the 
inffiction of human law upon an innooentmatfk " 
but a sufleriiig which in the sight oLGod was 
peiial."w-I/;«, vol. II. p. 117, 3d erf ^Ifnierf 
all the objections and difficulties which Mr. 
Barnes has stated on this verse, would dis- 1 
appear, if the distinction in the above quota- j 
tion, and carefully marked also by Luther. I 
Were duly att^ded ti», viz., that, between 
Christ, viewed in his own persttu, and viewed 
as the substitute of sinners. By overlooking 
tliis distinetioii in siieii passages as thot before 
us. we nr*t only stumble at the dortrino of 
imputation, but play int«> fhe bamls of the 
Soeioians, and well nigh yield the fortress 
to them; it being just aluMit as difficult to 
suppose that an innoeent being ran sniler 
for sin. as that sin slioiild be imputed to him. 

“ Many expositors,” Mr. Seidt has well ob- 
served, “ who etintend against the imputa* 
tion jif Christ's righteousness to believers, In 
di.sputing against Sorinians argue for llio 
vieanous sutlerings of Christ iu our stead. 
Now what is tins but imputation ? He, though 
perleetly holy, paid the debt, wliii h we sinners 
had rontriieted. It was exaeted and he be- 
eameanswerable; lec sinners, on believing, are 
made the righteousness of God in him. and 
receive the inheritance which he merited. 
This then is a reciprocal imputation.”— Com- 
ment m loco. The objections which our author 
has again in this place urged against the doc- 
trine of imputation, hare already been con- 
sidered, in previous supplementary Notes; see 
on 2 Cor. V. 21 ; Bom. iv. v. throughout. It 
is never supposed, for a moment, by the advo- 
cates of that dectriiie, that Christ was person- 
ally guilty, or that he was guilty m any other 
sense than having sin charged on him, and 
being in consequence thereof under obligation 
to suffer |Jie penalty. 

A word now on Lutiiers language, w^ch 
sends such a thrill of iiorror to the conupMl. 
tafor's heart, although he knew all tha^^ffie 
that the reformer was as xealous for thbitpot- 
less purity of tha 'iedeeroer as himself. Luther 
was the great f ..vlver of a forgotten, though 
vital, doctrine ; a doctrine which he believed 
to b« “articuliu staotis vel cadeutis ecclesUe.” 
viz. the doctrine of justification by faith, 
through the imputed righteousness of Christ. 
With this was inseparably connected the Im- 
putation of our sin to him. Considering the 
importance of tUs doctrine, and the almoel 
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14 That « the blessing of Abra- 
ham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ ; that we* 

a Ro.4.9yl6. 

Dniversal neglect into which it had fallen, it ii 
not to be wondered at, that Luther should 
texpreu himself strongly on the subject, nor 
do those authors increase their claim on our 
confidence, who depart very far from the doc> 
tlBine of the reformation on this subject. 
Lathers expressions may possibly be too 
strong, but might the same charge not be 
brought against the words of tliat apostle, 
who has ventured to affirm, not that Christ 
has been made a sinner but sin itself, in the 
s ery abstract, as if no force of language could 
ho too much on such a subject ; see 2 Cor. v. 
21, supplementary Note, in which the common 
rendering of “sin-offering," by which this 
passage is weakened, is shown to be inadmis- 
sabl<>. To the same effect, we are entitled 
to cite this very passage, notwithstanding 
every attempt to distort it, in which Paul not 
only says that Christ was accursed, but a curse, 
KmTXfu. for as in the other place 

' for Moreover, the reader 

will find, if he choose to consult Luther’s 
commentary, that he takes great care to affirm 
* that Christ is irmocent as concerning his own 
person," so that mistake is impossible. It is 
worthy of notice, too, that the reason why ho 
has introduced such names as thief, malefac- 
tor, &c., is that such were the parties who 
were hanged on a tree under the law, and the 
"Sophisters" had asked how this sentence 
could be applied to Christ, who was no thief 
or malefactor ? He resolves it by a reference 
to the doctrine of imputation, and affirms that 
Christ " sustained the person " or stood in the 
room of such. Nor does our author do great 
justice to the reformer in his second and third 
quotation. Immediately before the sentence 
beginning “ if thou wilt deny," &c., Luther 
has, “ But some man will say it Is very absurd 
and slanderous to call the Son of God accursed 
i sinner;" and to this the sentence quoted is an 
■ answer— an answer to the very objection in 
the commentary, and therefore ought in justice 
to have been placed in that lighty^o^when it 
affirms no more than that the fact of Christ 
‘ being crucified and dead, necessarily implijBd 
that shi was charged to his account, otherwise, 
under the administration of a just God, these 
thiugs never could have happened to him. The 
same remarks apply to the third quotation, 
which is but part of one and the same 
aantence with the second, and the reader has 
only to consult the commentary of Luther 
to ^ aatiisfted on the point.] 

14. That the blessing of Abraham. 
The blessing which Abraham enjoyed, 
to wit, that of being justified by faith. 
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might receive the promise ^ of the 
Spirit through faith. 

15 Brethren, 1 speak after the 

b Is.44.3; Bze.36.27; Joel 2.28,29. 

^ Might come on the OentUes. As 
well as on the Jews. Abraham was 
blessed in this manner before he was 
circumcised (Rom. iv. 11), and the 
same blessing might be imparted to 
others also who were not circumcised; 
see this argument illustrated in the 
Notes on Rom. iv. 10 — 12. ^ Through 
Jesus Christ. Since he has been 
made a curse for all, and since he had 
no exclusive reference to the Jews or 
to any other class of men, all may 
come and partake alike of the benefits 
of his salvation. ^ That we might re- 
ceive the promise of the Spirit. That 
all we who are Christian converts. 
The promise of the Spirit, or the 
promised Spirit, is here put for all 
the blessings connected with the 
Christian religion.. It includes evi- 
dently the miraculous agency of the 
Holy Spirit ; and all his influences in 
renewing the heart, in sanctifying the 
soul, and in comforting the people of 
God. Those influences had been ob- 
tained in virtue of the sufferings and 
death of the Lord Jesus in the place 
of sinners, and these influences wore 
the sum of all the blessings promised 
by the prophets. 

15. Brethren, I speak af^r the 
manner of men. I draw an illustra- 
tion from what actually occurs among 
men. The illustration is, that when 
a contract or agreement is made by 
men involving obligations and pro- 
mises, no one can add to it or take 
from it. It will remain as it was ori- 
ginally made. So with God. He 
made a solemn promise to Abraham. 
That promise pei^ined to his pos- 
terity. The blessing was connected 
with that promise, and it was of the 
nature of a compact with Abraham. 
But if so, then this could not be ef- 
fected J[)y the law which was four hun- 
dred years after, and the law must 
have been given to secure some dif- 
ferent object from that designed by 
the promise made to Abraham, ver. 
19. But the promise made to Abra- 
ham ^;||s designed to secure the ** in- 
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manner of men; Though it helout coniirmed, no man disanniilloth, or 
a man’s * covenant, yet if it be ^ddeth thereto. 

. 1 testament. 


I beritance,” or the favour of God ; and 
if so, then the same thing could not 
be secured by the observance of the 
law, since there could not be two ways 
so unlike each other of obtaining the 
same thing. God cannot have two 
ways of justifying and saving men ; 
aira if he revealed a mode to Abra- 
ham, and that mode vrashy faith, then 
it could not be by the observance of 
the law which was given so long after. 
The main design of the argument and 
the illustration here (ver. 1.5, se<j.) is 
to show that the promise ma«le to 
Abraham was by no means made void 
by the giving of the lawt The law 
[ had another design, which did not 
■ interfere with the promise ma<le to 
Abraham. That stood on its own 
merits, irrespective of the demands 
and the design of the law. It is 
possible, as Rosenmuller suggests, 

I that Paul may have had his eye on an ' 
objection to his view. The objection ' 
may have been that there w<?ro im- 
portant acts of legislation which suc- 
I ceeded the iironiiso made to Abraham, 
j and that that promise must have lK*en 
I superseded by the giving of tho law. 

[ 'fo this he replies that tho Mosaic law 
given at a late period could not take 
away or nullify a solemn promise made 
to Abraham, but that it was intended 
for a different object. % Thowjh it be 
[ hut a man's covenant. A compact or 
agreement between man and man. 
Even in such a case no one can add 
to it or take from it. The argument 
hero is, that such a covenant or agree- 
ment must be much less important 
than a promise made by God. But 
even that could not be annulled. How 
much less, therefore, could a cove- 
nant made by God be treated as if it 
were vain. The word covenant here 
is in tho margin rendered 
“ Testament i. e. will. So Tindal 
renders it. Its proper classical signi- 
fication is will or testament, though 
in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament it is the word which is 
I :sed to denote a covenant or compact ; 

[ fcco Note, Acts iii. 25. Ilefte it is 


used in the proper sense of tho wonl 
covenant, or compact ; a mutual 
agreement between man and man. 
Tho idea is, that where such a cove- 
nant exists : where tho faith of a man 
is solemnly pledged in this manner, no 
ch.'ingo c.m he made in the agreement. 
It is ratified, and firm, and final. % If 
it ho confinned. By a seal or other- 
wise. 51 man disannullcth, Ac. 
It must stand. No one can change it. 
No now conditions can 1)0 annexed ; 
nor can there bo any drawing hack 
from its terms. It binds the parties 
to a faithful fulfilment of all ti e con- 
ditions. This is well undorstoml 
among men ; and the apostle says that 
the same thing mu.st take place in re- 
gard to God. 

1«. Now to Abraham and his seed. 
To him an<l his posterity. % UV»v the 
promises made. The promise here 
referred to was that which is recordeil 
in Gen. xxii. 17, 18. " In hlossirig I 

, will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy set'd as the stars of 
heaven, and as tlio sand which is upon 
the sea-Hhoro ; and in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth bo blessed.’* 

; 51 He saith not, And to seeds, as of 
I many, hut as of one, Ac. Ho does 
! not use the plural term, as if tho pro- 
j rniso extended to many persons, hut 
j he speaks in tho sincular number, as 
if but one was intenued ; and that one 
must be the Me*8.siah. Such is Paul's 
interpretation : such is evidently the 
sentiment which ho intends to convey, 
and the argument which he intends to 
urge. He designs evidently to bo un- 
I derstoocl as affirming that in the use 
of the singular number (seed), 

iifstc’ad of tho plural rtris^ra (seeds), 
there is a fair ground of argument to 
deuionstrate that the promise related 
to Christ or the Messiah, and to him 
primarily if not exclusively. Now no 
one ever probably read this passage 
without feeling a difficulty, and with- 
out asking himself whether this argu- 
ment is sound, and is worthy a man of 
candour, and especially of an inspired 
man. Some of the difficulties in tho 
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16 Now to Abraham « and his saith not, And to seeds, as of many ; 
seed were the promises made. He but as of one, And to thy seed, 
«Oe.i2.3,7; 17.7. * which is Christ. 

passage are these. (1.) The promise tred in on^ person, through 

referred to in Genesis seems to have whom all the rest are made partakers 
related to the posterity of Abraham of the blessings of the Abrahamic 
at largo, without any particular re- covenant. This Doddridge admits the 
fercnce to an individual. It is to his apostle says in ** had Oreek^* but still 
seed ; his descendants ; to all his seed he supposes that this is the true ex- 
or posterity. Such would be the fair position. Noessett and Rosenmiiller 
and natural interpretation should it bo suppose that by the word (seed) I 

read by hundreds or thousands of per- here, is not meant the Messiah, but 
sons who had never heard of the in- Christians in general ; the body of 
torprotation hei’e put upon it by Paul, believers. But this is evidently in 
(2.) The argument of the apostle contradiction of the apostle, who ex- 
4<eein8 to proceed on the supposition pressly affirms that Christ was in- 
that the word “ seed ” i. c. tended. It is also liable to another 

posterity, here cannot refer to more objection that is fatal to the opinion, 
than one person. If it had, says he, The very point of the argument of 
it would bo in the plural number, the apostle is, that the singular and 
But the fact is, that the word is often not the plural form of tho word is 
used to denote posterity at large; to used, and that therefore an 
refer to descendants without limita- and not a collective body or a number 
tion, just as tho word posterity is with of individuals, is intended. But ac- 
us ; and it is a fact, moreover, that cording to this interpretation the re- 
the word is not used in tho plural at fercnce is, in fact, to a numerous body 
all to denote a posterity, the singular of individuals, to tho whole body of 
form being constantly employed for Christians. Joron^o affirms that tho 
that purpose. Any one who will open apostle made use of a false argument, 
Tromm’s Concordance to tho Septu- which, although it might appear well 
agint, or Schmids’ on the New Tes- enough to the stupid Galatians, would 
tament, will see the most ample con- not be approved by wise or learned men. 
flrmation of this remark. Indeed the — Chandler. Borger endeavours to 
plural form of the word is never used show that this was in accordance with 
except in this place in Galatians, the mode of speaking and writing 
The difficulty, therefore, is, that the among tho Hebrews, and especially 
remark here of Paul appears to bo a that tho Jewish Rabbis were accus- 
trick of argument, or a quibble more tomed to draw an argument like this 
worthy of a trifling Jewish Rabbi, from the singular number, and that 
than of a grave reasoner or an in- the Hebrew word seed is often 
spired man. I have stated this diffi- used by thorn in this. manner; see his 
culty freely, just as I suppose it has remarks as quoted by Bloomfield in 
struck hundreds of minds, because I do loc. But the objection to this is, that 
not wish to shrink from any real diffi- though this might be common, yet it 
culty in examining the Bible, but to is not the less a quibble on the word, 
see whether it can be fairly met. In for certainly the very puerile reason- 
meeting it, expositors have resorted ing of the Jewish Rabbis is no good 
to various explanations, most of them, authority on which to vindicate the 
as it seems to me, unsatisfactory, and authority of an apostle. Locke and 
it is not necessary to detail them. Clarke suppose that this refers to 
Bishop Burnet, Doddridge, and some Christ as the spiritual head of the 
others suppose that the apostle means mystical body, and to all believero in 
to say that the promises made to him. Le Clerc supposes that it is an 
Abraham were not on/y appropriated allegorical kind of argument, that was 
to one class of his descendants, that is, fitted to convince the Jews only, who 
to those by Isaac, but that they cen- were accustomed to this kind of rea- 
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soiling. I do not know but this solu- 
tion may be satisfactory to many 
minds, and that it is capable of vindi- 
cation, since it is not easy to say how 
far it is proper to make use of methods 
of argument used by an adversary in 
order to convince them. The argu^ 
mentum ad hominem is certainly al- 
lowable to a certain extent, wlien 
designed to show the legitimate ten- 
dency of the principles advanced by 
ail opponent. But here there is no 
evidence that Paul was reasoning with 
an adversary. He was showing the 
Galatians, not the Jews, what was the 
truth, and justice to the character of 
the apostle requires us to suppose 
that he would make use of only such 
arguments as are in accordance 
with the eternal princii)lcs of truth, 
and such as may be soon to be true 
in all countries and at all times. 
The question then is, whetlier the 
argum'ent of the apostle here drawn 
from tho use of the singular word 
9<K\i(jLBL {seed)t is one that can be seen 
to be sound ? or is it a mere quibble, 
as Joromo and Le C’lcrc suppose ? or 
is it to be left t(» be presumed to have 
had a force which we cannot now 
trace ? for this is possible, Socrates 
and Plato may have used arguments 
of a subtile nature, based on some nice 
distinctions of words which were per- 
fectly sound, but which we, from our 
necessary ignorance of the delicate 
shades of meaning in the language, 
cannot now understand. Perhaps 
the following remarks may show that 
there is real force and propriety in 
the position wliich tho apostle takes 
here. If not, then I confess my in- 
ability to explain the passage. (1.) 
There can be no reasonable objtjction 
to the opinion that the promise origi- 
nally made to Abraham included the 
Messiah, and tho promised blessings 
were to descend through him. This 
is so often affirmed in the New Tes- 
tament, that to deny it would be to 
deny the repeated declarations of the 
sacred writers, and to make war on 
the whole structure of tho Bible ; seo 
particularly Rom. iv.; comp. John viii. 
56. If this genera! principle be ad- 
mitted, it will remove much perplexity 
from the controversy. (2.) The pro- 


mise made to Abrah.am (Gen. xxii. 
18), “ and in Ihy seed Sept. i> 

rvri^fABtri 9ou, where the words both 
in Ileb. and in (Jr. arc in the singular | 
number) shall all the nations of the j 
earth he blessed,” cannot refer to uU \ 
the seed or tho posterity of Abraham 
taken collectively. He h.ad two sons. 
Isaac by Rcheccfl, imd Ishmael bv 
llagar, besides numerous descend- 
ants by Keturali ; Gen. xxv. J, seq. 
Through a large part of these no par- 
ticular blessings descended on the liu- ' 
man family, and there is no sense in ' 
which all the families of the earth are 
particularly blessed in them. On any 
supposition, tliend’ore, there must h.ive 
been some limitation of the ) romise ; 
or the word " seed ” wa.s iiitmnled to 
include only some portion f*f his des- 
cendants, whether a particular branch 
or an individual, doe.s not yet afqiear. 

It must have referred to a part only 
of the po.stority of Ahrahain, Imt to ’ 
what part is to bo learned imly by ‘ 
subsequent revelations. (J.) It was 
tho intention of God to confine the i 
blessing to one branch of the family, ’ 
to hanr and his descendants. The i 
peculiar j^romised blessing was to bo | 
through him, and not through tho { 
family of Inhinael. Tlii.s intention is j 
often expressed, Gen. xvii. 10 — 21 ; | 
xxi. 12 ; xxv. 11 ; comp. Horn. ix. 7 ; j 
Heb. xi. 18. Thus the original pro- j 
mise of a blcs.sing through the poster- ' 
ity of Abraham became somewhat 
narrowed down, so as to show tliat ' 
there was to bo a limitation of the i 
promise to a particular jiortion of his | 
posterity. (4.) If the promise had I 
referred to tin; two branclies of the I 
family ; if it had been intended to in- 
clude Ishmael as well as Isaac, then | 
some term would have been used that | 
would have expressed this. So uuliko j 
rfverc Isaac and Ishinaol ; so different i 
in tho circumstances of their birth and ! 
their future life ; so dissimilar were j 
tho prophecies respecting them, that i 
it might bo said tliat their descend- | 
ants were two races of men ; and in j 
scripture the race of Ishmael ceased 
to be spoken of as the descendants or ! 
the posterity of Abraham. There was . 
a sense in which the posterity of Isaac ' 
was regarded as the seed or posterity ’ 
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of Abraham in which the descendants 
of Ishmael were not ; and the term 
or “ seed ” therefore properly 
designated the posterity of Isaac. It 
might be said, then, that the promise 

to thy seed ” did not refer to the 
two races, as if he had said ^tri^tAetret, 
“ seeds,” but to one (fcrtg/ttx), “ the 
seed ” of Abraham, by way of emi- 
nence. (5.) This promise was subse- 
quently narrowed down still more, so 
as to include only one portion of the 
descendants of Isaac. Thus it was 
limited to the posterity of Jacob, Esau 
being excluded ; subsequently the 
peculiar blessing was promised to the 
family of Judah, one of the twelve 
sons of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 10) ; in sub- 
sequent times it was still further nar- 
rowed down or limited to the family 
of Jesse ; then to that of David ; then 
to that of Solomon, until it terminated 
in the Messiah. The original inten- 
tion of the promise was that there 
should be a limitation, and that limita- 
tion was made from age to age, until 
it terminated in *the Messiah, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By being thus 
narrowed down from ago to age, and 
limited by successive revelations, it 
was shown that the Messiah was emi- 
nently intended, — which is what Paul 
says here. The promise was indeed 
at first general, and the term used 
was of the most general nature ; but 
it was shown from time to time that 
God intended that it should be ap- 
plied only to one branch or portion of 
the family of Abraham ; and that limi- 
tation was finally so made as to ter- 
minate in the Messiah. This I take to 
be the meaning of this very difficult 
passage of scripture ; and though it may 
not bo thought that all the perplexities 
are removed by these remarks, yet I 
trust they will be seen to be so far re- 
moved as that it will appear that there- 
is real force in the argument of the 
apostle, and that it is not a mere trick 
of argument, or a quibble unworthy of 
him as an apostle and a man. | 

[Whatever may be thounrht of this solution | 
of the difficulty, the author has certainly given | 
moije than due prominence to the objections 
that are supposed to lie against the apostle's 
argument. Whatever license a writer in Uie 
American Biblical Repository, or such like 
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work, might take, it certainly is not wise in 
I a commentary intended for Sabbath Schools 
to affirm, that the great difficulty of the pas- 
sage is *' that the remark here of Paul appears 
I to be a trick of argument, or a quibble more 
worthy of a trifling Jewish Rabbi than of a 
grave reasoner and an inspired man,” and 
then to exhibit such a formidable array of ob- 
jection, and behind it a defence comparatively 
feeble, accompanied with the acknowledg- 
ment that if that be not sufficient the author 
cjin do no more ! These objections, moreover, 
are not only stated “fairly’ but strongly, aivi 
something more than strongly ; so that while 
in the end the authority of the apostle is ap- 
parently vindicated, the effect is such, that 
the reader, unaci'ustomed to such treatment 
of inspired men, is tempted to exclaim, “ non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, tempus 
eget.” Indeed we are surprised that, with 
Bloomfield and Borger before him, the author 
should ever have made some of the assertions 
which are set down under this text. As to 
abjection it does not matter what inter- 
pretation hundreds and thousands of persons 
would naturally put on the passage in Genesis, 
since the authority of an inspired apostle must 
be allowed to settle its meaning against them 
all. The second objection affirms, that “ the 
word is not used in the plural at all to 

denote a posterity,” on which Bloomfield thus 
remarks, “ it has been denied that the word 
is ever used in the plural, except to denote 
the seeds of vegetables. And the same asser- 
tion has been made respecting wi^^uee. But 
the former position merely extends to the Old 
Testament, which only contains a fragment 
and small part of the Hebrew language. So 
that it cannot be proved that was never 
used in the plural to denote sons, races. As 
to the latter assertion it is unfounded; for 
though rTtgfAx is used in the singular as a 
noun of multitude, to denote several children, 
yet it is sometimes used in the plural to sig- 
nify several sons of the same family; as in 
Soph. (£d. Col. 599, ySjf ijuiif hntXifftnt Ilftf 
r£v ifitttvrsu 

The elaborate Latin Note of Borger, part of 
which is quoted in Bloomfield, will giye com- 
plete satisfaction to the student who may wish 
thoroughly to examine this place. He main- 
tains, Ist. That though the argument of the 
apostle may not be founded exactly on the use 
of the singular number, yet the absurdity of 
his application of the passage in Genesis to the 
I Messiah, would have been obvious if, instead of 
I the singular the plural had been used, “ si non 
I rmgfAmTHBvd ririf/a«v«»»mentiofui8setfaeta;'' 
from which he justly concludes, that at all 
events “numerum cum hac expiicattone non 
pugnare.” 2nd. ITie word y-it is in eertsdn 
places understood of one man only (de nno ho- 
mine) and therefore may be so here. SrS. The 
apostle, arguing with Jew«, employs an argu- 
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17 And this I say, That tJie 
covenant that was confinned before 
of God in Christ, the law which « 

a Ex.l2.40,4r. 

ment to which they were nccustomed to at- 
tacli importance ; for they laid great stress on 
the respective use of the singular and plural 
number ; which argument, indeed, would be 
liable to the objections stated against it by Mr. 
Barnes, if the thing to be proven rested en- 
tirely on this ground, and had not, besides, its 
foundation in the actual truth of the rase. If 
the singular number in this place really had 
that foroc attached to it which the apostle de- 
clares, and if the Jews were influenced in 
other matters by arguments of this kind, it 
w^as certainly botli lawful and wise to reason 
with them after their own fashion. 4th. 
What is still more to the point, the Jewish 
writers themselves frequently use the word 

not only of one man, but especially of the 
Messiah, “ non tantum de vnohomine, sed im- 
primis etiam de Messia exponere solent." 

On the whole, the ohjecthuis against the 
reasoning on this passage, are raised in defi- 
ance of apostolical interpretation. Hut, as 
has been well observed, ‘Mhe apostle, to say 
nothing of his inspiration, might be supposed 
to be better qualified to decide oti a point of 
this kind, than any modern philologist.'’— 
Bloomfield in loco, 

lY. The covenant u'hteh was con- 
firmed before of God. By God, in his 
promise to Abraham. It was (confirm- 
ed before the giving of the law. The 
confirmation was the solemn promise 
which God made to him. ^ In Christ. 
With respect to the Messiah ; a cove- 
nant relating to him, and which pro- 
mised that ho should descend from 
Abraham. The word “ in,” in the 
phrase “ in Christ,” does not quite ex- 
press the meaning of the Greek tlf 
Xotffriv. That moans rather “ unto 
Christ or unto the Messiah ; that 
is, the covenant had re.spect to him. 
This is a common signification of the 
preposition sit. ^ The law. The 
law given by God to Moses on mount 
Sinai. ^ Which loas four hundred 
and thirty years after. In regard to 
the difficulties which have been felt 
respecting the chronology referred to 
here ; see the. Note on Acts vii. 6, 
The exact time hero referred to was 
probably when Abraham was called, 

; and when the promise was first made 
* to him. Assuming that as the titpe 
I referred to, it is not difficult to make 
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was four hundred and thirty years i 
after, cannot disannul, that i t should j 
make <€he promise of none effect. | 


out the period of four hundred and ' 
thirty years. That promise was made 
when Abraham was Bevent.V'fi^ c years 
old; (Jen. xii, 3, 4. From that time 
to the birth of lsaa(\ when Abraham 
w.as a hundred years tdd, was tweniy- 
fivo years ; Gen. xxi. A. Isaac was , 
sixty wlu'ii .laeoh was horn x\v. | 

20. Jacob went into Kgypt when ho [ 
was one hundred and thirty years old ; 
Gen. xlvii. J>. And the Israelites so- 
journed thi'ro, according to the Sep- 
tiingint (Fx. xii. JO), two hundred 
and fifteen years, which completes the 
iinmher ; sec Doddridge, Whitby, and 
Bloomfield. This was doubtless the 
common computation in the tinu' of ; 
Paul : and as his argument did not 
depend at all on the e.xaetncss of the ; 
reckoning, he took the estimate which 
was in common use, wit.lumt pausing 
or embarrassing himself by an in<|uiry 
wlK’ther it was strictly a<*curate (»r 
not. Jlis argument was the same, 
whether the law was given fmir bun- ; 
dred and thirty years after the pro- ; 
mise, or only two hundred years. The j 
argument is, that a law given after { 
the solemn promi.so which had been 
made and confirmed, eould not make , 
that promise void. It would still he 
binding according to the original in- 
tention ; and the law must have been 
given for some purpose entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the promise. Nn 
one can doubt the soundness (jf this j 
argument. The promisi* to Ahrahani . 
was of the nature of a compact. But 
no law given by one of the parties to , 
a treaty or compact can disannul it. , 
Two nations make a treaty of peace, j 
^involving solemn promises, pledges, 1 
and obligations. No latv made after- ^ 
wards by one of the nations can dis- 
annul or cliange that treaty. Two ! 
men make a contract with solemn 
pledges and promises. No act of one 
of the parties can change that, or ; 
alter the eonditions. So it was with j 
the coveu|iJ|t between God and Abra- j 
ham. Gdw nilide to him solemn pro- | 
miscs which eotdd not he affected by j 
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18 For if « the inheritance of law? It was added because of 

the law, it is no more of pipmise : transgressions, till the seed « should 
but God gave it to Abrahkm by come to whom the promise was 
promise. made; and it was ordained by 

19 Wherefore then serpeth the angels in the hand « of a Mediator. 

aRom.4.U. 4RO.6.20. cver.l6. d Ac.7.63j He.2.2. 6 Ex.20.19— 22 j De. 

ft.22— 31. 

a future giving of a law. God would correct, of what use was the law ? 
feel himself to be under the most so- Why was it given at all? Why were 
lemn obligation to fulfil all the pro- there so many wonderful exhibitions 
mises which he had made to him. of the Divine power at its promulga* 

18. For if the inheritance. The in- tion? Why were there so many com- 
heritance promised to Abraham. The mendations of it in the Scriptures ? 
sum of the promise was, that “ he And why were there so many injunc- 
should be the heir of the world ;** see tions to obey it? Are all these to be 
Rom. iv. 13, and the Note on that regard&d as nothing; and is the law 
verse. To that heirship or inheritance to be esteemed as worthless? To all 
Paul refers here, and says that it was this, the apostle replies that the law 
an essential part of it that it was to was not useless, but that it was giv#n 
be in virtue of the promise made to by God for great and important pur- 
hirn, and not by fulfilling the law. poses, and especially for purposes 

Be o/ the law. If it be by observ- closely connected with the fulfilment 
ing the law of Moses ; or if it -come in of the promise made to Abraham and 
any way by the fulfilling of law. This the work of the Mediator. ^ Jt was 
is plain. Yet the Jews contended added {vrpo^iriB*}). It was appended 
that the blessings of justification and to all the previous institutions and 
salvation were to be in virtue of the promises. It was an additional ar- 
observance of the law of Moses. But rangement on the part of God for 
if so, says Paul, then it could not be great and important purposes. It 
by the promise made to Abraham, was an arrangement subsequent to the 
since there could not be two ways of giving of the promise, and was in- 
obtaining the same blessing. ^ But tended to secure important advanta- 
God gave it to Abraham by promise, ges until the superior arrangement 
That, says Paul, is a settled point. It under the Messiah should be intro- 
is perfectly clear ; and that is to be duced, and was with reference to that, 
held as an indisputable fact, that the ^ Because of transgressions.' On ac- 
blessing was given to Abraham by a count of transgressions, or with re- 
promise. That promise was confirmed ference to them. The meaning is, 
and ratified hundreds of years before that the law was given to show the j 
the law was given, and the giving of true nature of transgressions, or to I 
the law could not afifect it. But that show what was sin. It was not to re- 
promise was, that he would be the veal a way of justification, but it was 
ancestor of the Messiah, and that in to disclose the true nature of sin ; to^ 
him all the nations of the earth should deter men from committing it ; to de- 
be blessed. Of course, if they were to dare its penalty ; to convince men of 
be blessed in this way, then it was not , , it, and thus to be ancillary” to, and 
to be by the observance of the law, preparatory to the work of redemption 
and the law must have been given for through the Redeemer. This is the 
a different purpose. What that was, true account of the law of God as 
he states in the following verses. given to apostate man, and this use of 

19. Wherefore then serveth the the law still exists. .This effect of 
law F This is obviously an objection the law is accomplished, ( 1.) By show- 
which might be urged to the reason- ing us what God requires, and what | 
ing which the apostle had pursued. It is duty. It is the straight rule of 
was very^obvious to ask, if the princi- wfiat is right ; and to £part from 
pies which he had laid down were that is the measure of wrong. (2.) It 
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shows us the nature and extent of 
transgression by showing us how far 
we have departed from it. (8.) It 
shows what is the just penalty of 
transgression, and is thus fitted to re- 
veal its true nature. (4.) It is fitted 
to produce conviction for sin, and thus 
shows how evil and hitter a thing 
transgression is ; see Notes on Rom. 
iv. 15; vii. 7 — 11. (5.) It thus shows 
its own inability to justify and save 
men, and is a preparatory arrange- 
ment to lead men to the cross of the 
Redeemer; see Note on ver. 24. At 
the same time, (6.) The law was given 
with reference to transgressions in or- 
der to keep men from transgression. It 
wa,S designed to restrain and control 
them by its denunciations, and by the 
fehr of its threatened penalties. When 
Paul says that the law was given on 
account of transgressions, we are not 
to suppose that this was the soJc use 
of the law ; but that this was a main 
or leading purpose. It may accom- 
plish many other Important purposes 
{Calvin'), but this is one leading de- 
sign. And this design it still accom- 
plishes. It shows men their duty. It 
reminds them of their guilt. It 
teaches them how far they have 
wandered from God. It reveals to 
them the penalty of disobedience. It 
shows them that justification by the 
law is impossible, and that there must 
be some other way by which men must 
be saved. And since these advantages 
are derived from it, it is of importance 
that that law should be still proclaimed, 
and that its high demands and its pe- 
nalties should be constantly held up 
to the view of men. *|[ Till the seed 
should come, ibc. The Messiah, to 
whom the promise particularly ap- 
plied; see ver. 16. It is not implied 
here that the law would be of no use 
after that, but that it would accom- 
plish important purposes before that. 
A large portion of the laws of Moses 
would then indeed cease to be bind- 
ing. They were given to accomplish 
important purposes among the Jews 
until the Messiah should come, and 
then they would give way to the more 
important institutions of the gospel. 
But the moral law would continue to 
accomplish valuable objects after his 
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advent, in showing men the nature of 
transgression and leading them to the 
cross of Christ. The essential idea 
of Paul here is, that the whole ar- 
rangement of the Mosaic economy, 
including all his laws, was with refer- 
ence to tho Messiah. It was a part 
of a great and glorious whole. It was 
not an independent thing. It did not 
stand by itself. It was incomplete 
and in many respects unintelligible 
until he came — as one part of a tally 
is unmeaning and useless until tho 
other is found. In itself it did not 
justify or save men, but it served to 
introduce a 'System by which they 
could be saved. It contained no pro- 
visions for justifying men, but it was 
in the design of God an essential part 
of a S3'stcm by winch they could be 
saved. It was not a whole in itself, 
but it was a part of a glorious whole, 
and led to the completion and fulfil- 
ment of the entire scheme by which 
the race could be justified and brought 
to heaven. % And it was ordained 
by angels. That is, the law was or- 
dained by angels. Tho word ordained 
hero (haraytk) usually means to ar- 
range; to dispose in order; and is 
commonly used with reference to the 
marshalling of an army. In regard to 
the sentiment here that the law was 
ordained by angels, sec the Note on 
Acts vii. 53. The Old Testament 
makes no mention of the presence of 
angels at the giving of the law, but it 
was a common opinion among the 
Jews that tho law was given by the 
instrumentality of angels, and ar- 
ranged by them ; and Paul speaks in 
accordance with this opinion ; comp. 
Ileb. ii. 2. The sentiment here is 
that the law was prescribed, ordered, 
or arranged by the instrumentality of 
the angels ; an opinion, certainly, 
which none can prove not to be true. 
*In itself considered, there is no more 
absurdity in the opinion that the law j 
of God should bo given by tho agency i 
of angels, than there 48 t^t it should I 
be done by the instrumentality of man. | 
In the Septuagint (Deut. xxxiii. 2) i 
there is an allusion of tho same kind, j 
The Hebrew is, “ From his right hand j 
went a fiery law for them." The LXX. j 
render this, ** His angels with him on | 
,3 I 
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I his right hand */’ comp. Joseph. Ant. 
i XV. 5, 3. That angels were present 
at the giving of the law is more than 
implied, it is believed*, in two passages 
of the Old Testament. The one is 
that which is referred to above, and a 
part of which the translators of the 
Septuagint expressly apply. to angels; 
Dent, xxxiii. 2. The ITebrew is, 

1 “ Jehovah came from Sinai, and rose 
; up from Seir unto them; ho shined 
forth from mount Paron, and he came 
[literally] with ten thousands of holi- 
ness;’' that is, with his holy ten 
thousands, or with his holy myriads 
(WTp namu). By the holy myriads 
here mentioned what can be meant 
but the angels ? The word “ holy” in 
the Scriptures is not. given to storms 
and winds and tempests ; and the na- 
tural interpretation is, that he was 
attended with vast hosts of intelligent 
beings. The same sentiment is found 
in Ps. Ixviii. 17: “The chariots of 
God are myriads, thousands repeated ; 
the Lord is in the midst of them, as 
in Sinai, as in his sanctuary.” Does 
not this evidently imply that when he 
gave the law on Mount Sinai he was 
surrounded by a multitude of angels ? 
see Stuart on the Hebrews, Excursus 
viii. pp. 666 — 667. It may be added, 
that in the fact itself there is no im- 
probability. What is more natural 
than to suppose that when the law of 
God was promulg.atq4 iii such a solemn 
manner on mount Sinai to a world, 
that the angels should be present ? If 
any occasion on earth has ever oc- 
curred where their presence was al- 
lowable and proper, assuredly that 
was one. And yet the Scriptures 
abound with assurances that the 
angels are interested in human affairs, 
and that they have had an important 
agency in the concerns of man. ^ In 
the hand. That is, under the direc-, 
tion, or control of. To be in the hand 
of one is to be under his control ; and 
the idea is, that while this was done 
by the ordering of the angels or by 
their disposition, it was under the 
control of a Mediator. Rosenmuller, 
however, and others suppose that this 
means simply hy {per ) ; that is, that 
it was done by the instrumentality of 
a Mediator. But it seems to me to 


imply more than this ; that the Medi- 
ator here referred to had some juris- 
diction or control over the law thus 
given ; or that it was subject to him, 
or with reference to him. The inter- 
pretation however will be affected by 
the view which is taken of the mean- 
ing of the word Mediator. ^ Of a 
Mediator. The word Mediator (Mi- 
civv;) means properly one who inter- 
venes between two parties, either as 
an interpreter or iuternuncius, or as 
an intercessor or reconciler. In the 
New Testament, in all the places 
where it occurs, unless the passage 
before us be an exception, it is ap- 
plied to tho Lord Jesus, the great 
Mediator between God and man; 1 
Tim. ii. 6 ; Heb. viii. 6 ; ix. 16 ; xii. 
24. There has been some difference 
of opinion as to the reference of tho 
word here. Rosenmuller, Grotius, 
Doddridge, Bloomfield, Robinson 
{Lex."), Cliandler, and many others 
suppose that it refers to Moses. Cal- 
vin and many others suppose that tho 
reference is to Christ. The common 
sentiment among expositors undoubt- 
edly is, that the reference is to Moses; 
and it is by no moans easy to show 
that that is not the correct opinion. 
But to. me it seems that there are 
reasons why it should be regarded as 
having reference to the great Medi- 
ator between God and man. Some 
of the reasons which incline me to this 
opinion are, (1.) That the name Me- 
diator is not, so far as I know, applied 
to Moses elsewhere in the Scriptures. 
(2.) The name is appropriated to the 
Lord Jesus. This is certainly the 
case in the New Testament, unless 
the passage before us be an exception ; 
and the name is not found in the Old 
Testament. (3.) It is difficult to see 
tho pertinency of the remark here, 
or the bearing on the argument, on 
the supposition that it refers to Moses. 
How would it affect the drift and pur- 
port of the apostle’s reasoning ? How 
would it bear on the case? But on 
the supposition that it refers to the 
Lord Jesus, that would be a material 
fact in the argument. It would show 
that the law was subordinate to the 
Messiah, and was with reference to 
him. It was not only subservient by 
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20 Now a mediator is not a i mediator of one, but God is 
a De. 6 . 4 . one. 


being ordained by angels, but as being 
under the Mediator, and with refer- 
ence to him until he, the “promised 
seed,” should come. (4.) It is only 
by such an interpretation that the 
following “ vexed” verso can be un- 
derstood. If that be applied to Mo- 
I see not that any senso can be 
^ttixed to it that shall be pertinent or 
intelligible. These reasons may not 
appear satisfactory to others ; and I 
admit, they are not as clear as would 
be desirable that reasons should be in 
the exposition of the Bible, but they 
may be allowed perhaps to have some 
weight. If tliey are of weight, then 
the sentiment of the passage is, that 
the law was wholly subordinate, and 
could not make the promise of no ef- 
fect. For, ( 1.) It was given hundreds 
of years after the promise. (2.) It 
was under the direction of angels, wlio 
must themselves be inferior to, and 
subordinate to the Mcssi.ah, the Me- 
diator between God and man. If 
given by their agency and instrumen- 
tality, however important it might be, 
it could not interfere with a direct 
promise made by God himself, but 
must be subordinate to that promise. 
(3.) It was under the Mediator, the 
promised Messiah. It was in his hand, 
and subject to him. It was a part of 
the great plan which was contemplat- 
ed in the promise, and was tributary 
to that, and must bo so regarded. It 
was not an independent scheme ; not 
a thing that stood by itself; but a 
scheme subordinate and tributary, and 
wholl]|»under the control of the Medi- 
ator, and a part of the plan of redemp- 
tion, and of course to be modified or 
abrogated just as that plan should re- 
quire, and to be regarded as wholly 
tributat 7 to it. This view will accord* 
certainly with the argument of Paul, 
and with his design in showing that 
the law could by no means, and in no 
w§y, interfere with the promise made 
to Abraham, but must be regarded as 
wholly subordinate to the plan of re- 
demption. 

20. Now a mediator is not a media- 
tor of onCt &c. This verse has given 


great perplexity to commentators, i 
“ There is, unquestionably,” says ] 
Bloomfield, “ no passage in the Now 
Testament that has so much, and to 
so little purpose, exercised the learn- 
ing and ingenuity of commentators as 
the present, which seems to defy all 
attempts to elicit any satisfactory 
sense, except by methods so violent as | 
to be almost the same thing as writing i 
the passage afresh.” In regard, how- 
ever, to the truth of the declarations 
here — that “ a mediator is not a medi- 
ator of .one, and that “ God is one ” 
— there can bo no doubt, and no diffi- 
culty. The very idea of a mediator 
supposes that there are two parties or 
persons between whom the mediator 
comes cither to reconcile them or to 
bear some message from the one to 
tho otlior; and it is abundantly af- 
firmed also in the Old Testament that 
there is but one God ; see Deut. vi. 4. 
But the difficulty is, to soo the per- 
tinency or the bearing of tho remark 
on the argument of the apostle. What 
docs he intend to illustrate by the 
declaration ? and how do tho truths 
which ho states, illustrate the point 
before him ? It is not consistent with 
the design of these Notes to detail the 
numerous opinions which have been 
entertained of the passage. They 
may be found in the larger commen- 
taries, and particularly may be seen in 
Koppe, Excursus vii. on tho Gala- 
tians. After referring to a number of 
works on the passage, Rosenmuller 
adopts tho following interpretation, 
proposed by Noossott, as expressing tho 
true sense. But he (i. e. Moses) is not 
a mediator of one race (to wit, tho 
Abrahamic), but God is the same God 
of them and of the Gentiles. The- 
sense according to this is, that Moses 
had not reference in bis office as medi- 
ator or as internuncius to tho des- 
cendants of Abraham, or to that one 
seed or race, referred to in tho pro- 
mise. He added the hard conditions 
of the law ; required its stern and 
severe observances ; his institutions 
pertained to the Jews mainly. They 
indeed might obtain the favom* of 
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God, but by compliance with the 
severe laws which he had ordained. 
But to the one seeel, the whole poster- 
ity of Abraham, they concerning whom 
the promise was made, the Gentiles 
as well as the Jews, he had no refer- 
ence in his institutions : all their 
favours, therefore, must depend on the 
fulfilment of the promise made to 
Abraham. But God is one and the 
same in reference to all. His promise 
pertains to all. He is the common 
God to the Jews and the Gentiles. 
There is great difficulty in embracing 
this view of the passage, but it is not 
necessary for me to state the difficulty 
or to attempt to show that the view 
hero proposed cannot be defended. 
Whitby has expressed substantially 
the same interpretation of this pas- 
sage. ** But this mediator (namely, 
Moses) was only the mediator of the 
Jews, and so was only the mediator of 
one party, to whom belonged the 
blessing of Abraham, ver. 8, 14. But 
God, who made the promise, * That 
in one should all the families of the 
earth be blessed,’ is one ; the God 
of the other party, the Gentiles as 
well as the Jews, and so as ready to 
justify the one as the other.” Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, the 
sense is, that Moses was mediator of 
one part of Abraham’s seed, the 
Israelites ; but was not the mediator 
of the other part of that seed, the 
I Gentiles; yet there was the same God 
I to both parties, who was equally ready 
to justify both. Locke has expressed 
a view of the passage which differs 
somewhat from this, but which has 
quite as much plausibility. Accord- 
ing to his exposition it means, that 
God was but one of the parties to the 
promise. The Jews and the Gentiles 
made up the other. But at the giving 
of the law Moses was a mediator only 
between God and the Israelites, and, 
therefore, could not transact any thing 
which would tend to the disannulling 
of the promise which was between 
God and the Jews and Gentiles 
I together t the other party to the pro- 
mise. Or in other words, at the cove- 
nant made on mount Sinai, there was 
really present but one of the parties, 
and consequently nothing could be 
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done that would affect the other. 
Moses did not appear in behalf of the 
Gentiles. They had no representative 
there. He was engaged only for the 
Jews, for a pari only of the one party, 
and that part could not transact any 
thing for thie whole. The giving of 
the law, therefore, could not affect the 
promise which was made to Abraham, 
and which related to the Jews and the 
Gentiles as together constituting one 
party. This view is plausible. It has, 
been adopted by Doddridge, and per- 
haps may be the .true interpretation. 
No one can deny, however, that it is 
forced, and that it is far from being 
obvious. It seems to be making a 
meaning for the apostle, or furnishing 
him with an argument, rather than 
explaining the ono which he has 
chosen to use ; and it may be doubted 
whether Paul would have used an ar- 
gument that required so much ex- 
planation as this before it could be 
understood. All these expositions 
proceed on the supposition that the 
word ” mediator ” here refers to Moses, 
and that the transaction here referred 
to was that on mount Sinai. I would 
suggest a sense of the passage which 
I have found in none of the commen- 
taries which I have consulted, and 
which I would, therefore, propose with 
diffidence. All that I can claim for it 
is, that it may possibly be the mean- 
ing. According to the view which I 
shall submit, the wordsYievQ are to be 
regarded as used in their usual signi- 
fication ; and the simplest interpreta- 
tion possible is to be given to the 
propositions in the verse. One pro- 
position is, that a mediator is not ap- 
pointed with reference to one qparty, 
but to two. This proposition is uni- 
versal. Wherever there is a mediator 
there are always two parties. The 
other proposition is, that God is one ; 
'‘that is, that he is the same or^e God, 
in whatever form his will may be made 
known to men, whether by a promise 
as to Abraham, or by the law as to 
Moses. The interpretation which. I 
would propose embraces the following 
particulars. (1.) The design of the 
apostle is, to show that the giving of 
the law could not abrogate or . affect 
the promise made to Abraham ; and to 
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show at the same time what is its 
true object. It could not annul the 
promises, says Paul. It was given 
long after, and could not affect them, 
ver. 17. It was an addition, an ap- 
pendage, a subsequent enactment for 
a specific purpose, yet a part of the 
same general plan, and subordinate to 
the Mediator, ver. 19. It was to be 
shown also that the law was not against 
the promises of God. It was a good 
daw (ver. 21) ; and was not designed 
to be an opposing system, or intended 
to counteract the promise, or the 
scheme of salvation hy promise, but 
was a part of the same great plan. 
(2.) A mediator always supposes two 
parties. In all the transactions, 
therefore, whore a mediator is em- 
ployed, there is supposed to bo two 
parties. When, therefore, the p^*©- 
mise was made to Abraham with re- 
torence to the Messiah, the great 
Mediator ; and when the law was 
j given in the hand of the Mediator, and 
I under his control, tliere is alwayi sup- 
posed to be two parties. (3.) The 
: whole arrangement here referred to is 
, under the Mediator, and with refer- 
; once to him. The promise made to 
i Abraham had reference to him and to 
; those who should believe on him ; and 
’ the law given by Moses was also under 
I him, and with reference to him. Ho 
I was the grand object and agent of all. 

\ He was the Mediator with reference 
j to both. Each transaction had refer- 
ence to him, though in different ways ; 
the transaction with Abraham relat- 
ing to him in connection with a pro- 
mise ; the transaction at the giving of 
the law being under his control as 
Mediator, and being a part of the one 
great plan. There was an identity of 
plan ; and the plan had reference to 
the Messiah , the great Mediator. (4. ) 
God is one and ihe same. He is, 
throughout one of the parties ; and he 
does not change. However the ar- 
rangements may vary, whether in giv- 
ing the law or imparting a promise, he 
is the same. There is but one God 
in all the transaction ; and he, 
throughout, constitutes one of the 
parties. The other party is man, at 
first receiving the promise from this 
one God with reference to the Medi- 


I ator through Abraham, and then re- 
ceiving the law through the’ same 
' Mediator on mount Sinai. He is still 
the one party unchanged ; and there 
is the same Mediator; implying all 
along that there are two parties. (6.) 
It follows, therefore, agreeably to the 
argument of tho apostle, that the law 
given so long after the promise, could 
not abrogate it, because they per- 
tained to the same plan, were under 
the same one God, who was one un- 
changing party in all this transaction, 
and had reference to the same Medi- 
ator and were alike under his control. 
It followed, 'also, that tho law was 
temporary (ver. 19) ; interposed for 
important purposes until tho seed 
should come,” because it was a part 
of the same general arrangement, and 
was under tho control of the same 
Mediator, and directed by the same 
one God, the unchanging one party in 
all these transactions. It followed, 
further, that the one could not bo 
against tho other (ver. 21 ), because 
they were a part of the same plan, 
under tho control of the same Medi- 
ator, and where the same God re- 
mained unchanged as tho one party. 
All that is assumed in this interpre- 
tation is, (a) That there was but one 
plan or arrangement ; or that the 
"transaction with Abraham and with 
Moses were parts of one great scheme ; 
and, (h) That the Mediator here re- 
ferred to was not Moses, but the Mes- 
siah, tho Son of God. Tho following 
paraphrase will express the sense 
which I have endeavoured to convey. 
“ The giving of tho law could not 
annul or abrogate tho promise made 
to Abraham. It was long after that, 
and it was itself subservient to that. 
It was given by the instrumentality of 
angels, and it was entirely under the 
control of the Mediator, the Messiah. 
The plan was one ; and all tho parts 
of it, in the promise made to Abraham 
and in the giving of tho law, were sub- 
ordinate to him. A mediator always 
supposes two parties, and the refer- 
ence to the Mediator, alike in the 
promise to Abraham and in the giving 
of the law, supposes that there were 
two parties. God is one party, the 
same unchanging God in all the forms 
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21 Is the law then against^ the 
promises of God ? God forbid ; for 
if^ there had been a law given 
which could have given life, verily 
a Mat.5.17. ( chap.2.21. 

of the promise and of the law. In 
this state of things, it is impossible 
that the law should clash with the 
promise, or that it should supersede 
or modify it . It was a part of the one 
great plan ; appointed with reference 
to the work which the Mediator came 
to do ; and in accordance with the 
promise made to Abraham ; and^here- 
fore they could not be contradictory 
and inconsistent.” It is assumed in 
all this that the Messiah was contem- 
plated in the whole arrangement, and 
that it was entered into with reference 
to him. That this map be assumed 
no one can deny who believes the 
scriptures. The whole arrangement 
in the Old Testament, it is supposed, 
was designed to be ancillary to re- 
demption ; and the interpretation 
which has been submitted above is 
based on that supposition. 

21. Is the law then against the pro- 
mises of Ood ? Is the law of Moses 
to be regarded as opposed to the pro- 
mises made to Abraham ? Does this 
follow from any view which can be 
taken of the subject ? The object of 
the apostle in asking this question is, 
evidently, to take an opportunity to 
deny in the most positive manner that 
there can be any such clashing or con- 
tradiction. He shows, therefore, what 
was the design of the law, and declares 
that the object was to further the 
plan contemplated in the promise 
made to Abraham. It was an auxili- 
ary to that. It was as good as a law 
could be ; and it was designed to pre- 
pare the way for the fulfilment of the 
promise made to Abraham. ^ Qod 
forbid. It cannot be. It is impos- 
sible. I do not hold such an opinion. 
Such a sentiment by no means follows 
from what has been advanced ; comp. 
Note, Rom. iii. 4. ^ For if there had 
been a law given which cozdd have 
given Ufe, The law of Moses is as 
good as a law can be. It is pure, and 
holy, and good. It is not the design 
to insinoato any thing against the law 


righteousness should have been by 
tlie law. 

22 But the Scripture hath con- 
cluded all ^ under sin, that the 

0 Ko.4.1 1,12,16^ 

in itself, or to say that as a law it is 
defective. But law covld not give 
life. It is not its nature ; and man 
cannot be justified by obedience to it. 
No man ever has yielded perfect com- 
pliance with it, and no man, therefore, 
can be justified by it j comp. Notes on 
chap. ii. 16 ; iii. 10. ^ Verily righte- 
ousness should Itave been by the law. 
Or justification would have been se- 
cured by the law. The law of Moses 
was as well adapted to this as a law 
could be. No better law could have 
been originated for this purpose, and 
if men were to attempt to justify them- 
selves before God by their own works, 
the law of Moses would bo as favour- 
able for such an undertaking as any 
law which could bo revealed. It is 
as reasonable, and equal, and pure. 
Its demands are as just, and its terms 
as favourable as could be any of the 
terms of mere law. And such a law 
has been given in part in order to 
show that justification by the law is 
out of the question. If men could 
not be jilstified by a law so pure, 
and equal, and just ; so reasonable in 
all its requirements and so perfect, 
how could they expect to be justified 
by conformity to any inferior or less 
perfect rule of life ? The fact, there- 
fore, that no one can be justified by 
the pure law revealed on mount Sinai, 
for ever settles the question about the 
possibility of being justified by law. 

22. But the Scripture, The Old 
Testament (Note, John v. 39), Con- 
taining the law of Moses. Hath 
concluded all under sin. Has shut 
up (^ffvviKXurtv) all under the condem- 
|*nation of sin ; that is, has declared all 
! men, no matter what their rank and 
external character, to be sinners. Of 
course, they cannot be justified by 
that law which declares them to be 
guilty, and which condemns them, any 
more than the law of the land will ac- 
quit a murderer, and pronounce him 
innocent, at the same time that it 
holds him to be guilty. In regard to 
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promise « by faith of Jesus Christ were kept under the law, shut up 
might be given to them that be- unto the faith which should after- 
Here. wards be revealed. 

23 But before faith came, we 24 Wherefore the law ^ was our 

a Ro.l9,19,23. 6 Col.2.17 ; He.9.9,l0. 

the meaning of the expression here yet it implies that there was a nV/td 
used ; see Note on Rom. xi. 32 ; Bcrutiny observed ; that the law 
comp. Rom. iii. 9, 19. That the pro- guarded them ; that there was no way 
mise by faith of Jesus Christ, <fec. of escape ; and that they wore shut up, 
That the promise referred to in the as prisoners under sentence of death, 
!;ransaction with Abraham, the pro- to the only hope, which was that of 
mise of justification and life by faith pardon. *1 Unto the faith, fie. That 
in the Messiah. Here we see one do- was the only hope. The law con- 
sign of the law. It was to show that demne4,them, and offered no hope of 
they could not be justified by their escape. Th^ir only hope was in that 
own works, to hedge up their way in S 3 'stem which was to be revealed 
regard to justification by their own through the Messiah, the system which 
righteousness, and to show them their extended forgiveness on the ground 
need of a better righteousness. The of faith in his atoning blood, 
law accomplishes the same end now. 24. Wherefore the law was our 
It sliows men that they are guilty ; and schoolmaster. The word rendered 
it does it in order that they may be schoolmaster whence the 

brought under the influence of the word pedagogue), referred originally j 
pure system of the gospel, and become i to a slave or freedman, to whose care 
interested in the promises which are I boys were committed, and who ao- ' 
connected with eternal salvation. comp.inied them to the public schools. . 

23. Bui before faith came. That The idea hero is not that of instructor, 
is, the system of salvation by faith in but there is reference to the office and 
the Lord Jesus. Faith here denotes duty of the patdagogus among the j 
the Christian religion, because faith ancients. The office was usually in- | 
is its distinguishing characteristic, trusted to slaves or freedmen. It is i 
5f We were kept under the I aw. We, true, that when the pmdagogus was I 
who were sinners ; we, who have vio- properly qualifit'd, he assisted the 
lated the law. It is a general truth, children committed to his care in 
that before the gospel was introduced, preparing their lessons. But still his 
men were under the condemning sen- main duty was not instruction, but it 
tence of the law. *[1 Shut up nmto was to watch over the boys ; to re- 
the faith. Enclosed by the law with strain them from evil and temptation ; 
reference to the full and glorious re- and to conduct them to the schools, 
relation of a system of salvation by where they might receive instruction, 
faith. The design and tendency of See, for illustrations of this, Wetstein, 
the law was to shut us up to that as Bloomfield, <fec. In the passage be- 
the only method of salvation. All fore us, the proper notion of peda- 
other means failed. The law con- gogue is retained. In our sense of 
demned every other mode, and the the word schoolmaster, Christ is the 
law condemned all who attempted to^ schoolmaster, and not the law. The 
be justified in any other way. Man, law performs the office of the ancient 
therefore, was shut up to that as his pedagogue, to lead us to the teacher 
last hope ; and could look only to that or the instructor. That teacher or 
for any possible prospect of salvation, instructor is Christ. The ways in 
The word which in this verse is ren- which the law does this may bo th(‘ 
dered “were kept” (l^^<»v^<tf/Mi9«),U8U- following*. — (1.) It restrains us and 
ally means to guard or watch, as in a rebukes us, and keeps us as the ancient 
castle, or as prisoners are guarded ; pedagogue did his boys. (2.) The 
and though the word should not be whole law wa& designed to be intro- 
pressed too far in the interpretation, ductory to Christ. The sacrifices and 
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schoolmaster to hring m unto 26 For ye are all the children » 
Christ, that we might be justified of God by faith in Christ Jesus, 
by faith. 27 For ^ as many of you as have 

25 But after that faith is come, been baptized into Christ, have put 
we are^ no longer under a school- on Christ, 
master. 28 There is ^ neither Jew nor 

a John 1.12; IJobn 3.1,2. • £ Ro.6.3. oCol.3.1l. 

offerings were designed to shadow forth having been conducted by it to the 
the Messiah, and to introduce him to cross of the Redeemer, they are now 
the world. (3.) The moral law — ^the made free. 

law of God — shows men their sin and 26. For ye are all the children ojfi 
danger, and thus leads them to the Ood, All who bear the Christian 
Saviour. It condemns them, and thus name — the converts from among the 
prepares them to welcome offer of Jews and Gentiles alike ; see Note on 
pardon through a Redeemer. (4.) It John i. 12. The idea here is, that 
still does this. The whole economy they are no longer under tutors and 
of the Jews was designed to do this; governors; they are no longer subject 
and under the preaching of the gospel to the direction and will of the poeda- 
it is still done. Men see that they gogm ; they are arrived at age, and 
are condemned ; they arc convinced are admitted to the privileges of sons ; 
by the law that they cannot save them- see Note on chap. iv. 1 . The language 
selves, and thus they are led to the here is derived from the fact, that 
Redeemer. The effect of the preached until the son arrived at age, he was 
gospel is to show men their sins, and in many respects not different from a 
thus to be preparatory to the embra- servant. He was under laws and re- 
cing'^of the offer of pardon. Hence straints ;*and subject to the will of 
the importance of preaching the law another. When of age, he entered on 
still; and hence it is needful that . the privileges of heirship, and was free 
men should be made to feel that they ! to act for himself. Thus, under the 
are sinners, in order that they may be law, men were under restraints, and 
prepared to embrace the offers of ; subject to heavy exactions. Under the 
mercy; comp. Note on Rom. x. 4. j gospel, tlioy are free, and admitted to 
26. Rut after that faith is come, i the privileges of the sons of God. 

The scheme of salvation by faith. | 27. For as many of you. Whether 

After that is revealed; sec Note on by nature Jews or Gentiles. ^ As 
ver. 23. ^ We are no longer under a have been baptized into Christ. Or 
schoolmaster. Vnderihe pcedagogus, untQ*{tls — ^the same preposition which 
or pedagogue. We are not kept in in ver. 24 is rendered unto) Christ, 
restraint, and under bondage, and led That is, they were baptized with re- 
along to another to receive instruction, ference to him, or receiving him as 
We are directly under the great the Saviour ; see this explained in 
Teacher, the Instructor himself; and the Note on Rom. vi. 3. %£faveput 
have a kind of freedom which wo were on Christ. That is, they have put on 
not allowed before. The bondage and his sentiments, opinions, characteris- 
servitude have passed away ; and we tic traits, Ac., as a man clothes him- 
are free from the burdensome cere- ^self. This language was common 
monies and expensive rites (comp, among the ancient writers ; see it ex- 
Note on Acts xv. 10) of the Jewish plained in the Note on Rom. xiii. 14. 
law, and from the sense of condemna- 28. There is neither Jew nor Greek. 
tion which it imposes. This was true All are on a level; all are saved in 
of thll^ converts from Judaism to the same way ; ail m entitled to the 
Christianity — ^that they became free same privileges. There is no favour- 
from the burdensome rites of the law ; itism on account of birth, beauty, or^ 
and it is true of all converts to the blood. All confess that they are 
fiuth of Christ, that, having been sinners ; all are saved by the merits of 
made to see their sin by the law, and the same Saviour ; all are admitted to 
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Greek, there is neitlieiT bond nor t male : for ye are all one in Christ 
free,.there is neither mtde nor fe- Jesus. 


the same privileges as children of I elude him from the hope of heaven, or 
God. The word “Greek” here is | from being regarded as a child of God, 
used to denote the Gentiles generally ; on the same terms, and entitled to the 
since the whole world was divided by same privileges as his master. In re- 
the Jews into “Jews and Greeks” — gard to religion, they are on the same 
the Greeks being the foreign nation level. They arc alike sinners, and are 
best known to them. The Syriac alike saved by grace. They sit down 
renders it here “ Arani^an,” — using at the same communion table ; and 
the word to denote the Gentiles they look forward to the same heaven. , 
generally. The moaning is, that Christianity does not admit the one to \ 
whatever was the birth, or rank, or favour because he is free, or exclude \ 
nation, or colour, or complexion, all the otbef^ilecause he is a slave. Nor, \ 
under the gospel were on a level, when they are admitted to favour, \ 
They were admitted to the same pri- docs it give the one a right to lord it \ 
vileges, and endowed with the same over the other, or to feel that he is of 1 
hopes of eternal life. This does not any more value in the eye of the Re- 
mean that all the civil distinctions deemcr, or any nearer to his heart, 
among men are to be disregarded. It The essential idea is, that they are on 
does not mean that no respect is to a level, and that they are admitted to 
be shown to those in office, or to men the favour of God without respect to 
in elevated rank. It does not mean their external condition in society. I 
that all are on a level in regard to do not see any evidence in this passage 
talents, comforts, or wealth; but it that the Christian religion designed 
means onbj that all men are on a level to abolish slavery, any more than I 
i tn regard to religion. This is the solo do in the following phraso, “ there is 
point under discussion ; and the in- neither male nor female,” that it was 
! terpretation sliould be limited to this, intended to abolish the distinction of 
' It is not a fact that men are on a the sexes ; nor do I see in this pas- 
level in all things, nor is it a fact that sage any evidence that there should 
, the gospel designs to break down .all not be proper respect shown by tho 
the distinctions of society. Paul servant to his master, though both of 
j means to teach that no man has any them are CJiristians, any more than 
' preference or advantage in the king- there is in the following phrase, that 
1 dom of God because he is a rich man, suitable respect should not be shown 
I or because he is of elevated rank ; no in the intercourse with the sexes ; 

I one is under any disadvantage because I comp. 1 Tim. vi. I — 5. But tho proof 
he is poor, or because ho is ignorant, j is explicit, that masters and slaves may 
or a slave. All at the foot of the alike become Christians on the same 
cross are sinners; all at tho com- terms, and arc, in regard to their re- / 
munion table are saved by the same ligious privileges and hopes, on a 
grace ; all who enter into heaven, will level. No peculiar favour is shown 
enter .clothed in the same robes of to the one, in the matter of salvation, 
salvation, and arranged, not as princes because ho is free, nor is tho other ex- 
and nobles, and rich men and poor •eluded because ho is a slave. And 
men; in separate’ orders and ranks, from this it follows: — (1.) That they 
but mingling together as redeemed should sit down to the same com- 
by the same blood, and arranged in munion tabic. There should be no 
ranks according to their eminence in invidious and odious distinctions there, 
holiness; comp, my Notes on Isa. Ivi. (2.) They should be regarded alike as 
8. There is neither bond nor free. Christian brethren in tho house of 
The condition of a free man does not God, and should be addressed and 
give him Any peculiar claims or ad- treated accjordingly. (3.) The slave 
vantages in regard to religion ; and should excite the interest, and receive 
the condition of % slave does not ex- the watchful care of the pastor, as well 
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as his master. Indeed, he may need 
it more ; and from his ignorance, and 
the fewness of his opportunities, it 
may be proper that special attention 
should be bestowed on him. In re- 
gard to this doctrine of Christianity, 
that there is neither “ bond nor free” 
among those who are saved, or that 
all are on a level in regard to salva- 
tion, wo may remark further, (1.) That 
it is peculiar to Christianity. All 
other systems of religion and philoso- 
phy make different ranks, and en- 
deavour to promote the distinctions 
of caste among men. They4each that 
certain men are the favourites of hea- 
ven, in virtue of their birth or their 
rank in life, or that they have peculiar 
facilities for salvation. Thus, in In- 
dia the Brahmin is regarded as, by 
his birth, the favourite of heaven, and 
all others are supposed to be of a de- 
graded rank. The great effort of men, 
in their systems of religion and phi- 
losophy, has been to show that there 
are., favoured ranks and classes, and to 
make permanent distinctions on ac- 
count of birth and blood. Christian- 
ity regards all men as made of one 
blood to dwell on all the face of the 
earth (see Note, Acts xvii. 20), and 
esteems them all to bo equal in the 
matter of salvation; and whatever 
notions of equality prevail in the 
world are to be traced to the influ- 
ence of the Christian religion. (2.) 
If men are regarded as equal before 
God, and as entitled to the same pri- 
vileges of salvation ; if there is in the 
great work of redemption “ neither 
bond nor free,” and those who are in 
the church are on a level, then such 
a view will induce a master to treat 
his slave with kindness, when that re- 
lation exists. The master who has 
any right feelings, will regard his 
servant as a Christian brother, re-, 
deemed by the same blood as himself, 
and destined to the same heaven, lie 
will esteem him not as a chattel” or 
“ a thing,” or as a piece “ of proper- 
ty,” but he will regard him as an im- 
mortal being, destined with himself 
to the same heaven, and about to sit 
down with him in the realms of glory. 
How can he treat such a brother with 
uukindness or severity ? How can he 
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rise from the same communion table 
with him, and give way to violent 
feelings against him, and regard him 
and treat him as if he were a brute ? 
And Christianity, by the same princi- 
ple that “ the slave is a brother in the 
Lord,” will do more to mitigate the 
horrors of slavery, than all the enact- 
ments that men can make, and all the 
other views and doctrines which can 
be made to prevail in society; see 
Philem. 16. (3.) This doctrine woull 
lead to universal emancipation. All 
are on a level before God. In the 
kingdom of Jesus there is neither 
bond nor free. One is as much an 
object of favour as another. With 
this feeling, how can a Christian hold 
his fellow Christian in bondage? How 
can ho regard as “ a chattel” or “ a 
thing,” one who, like himself, is an 
heir of glory ? How can he sell him 
on whom the blood of Jesus has been 
sprinkled? Let him feel that his 
slave is his equal in the sight of God ; 
that with himself he is an heir of 
glory ; that together they are soon to 
stand on Mount Zion above ; that the 
slave is an immortal being, and has 
been redeemed by the blood of Cal- 
vary, and how can he hold such a 
being in bondage, and how can he 
transfer, him from place to place and 
from hand to hand for gold ? If all 
masters and all slaves were to become 
Christians, slavery would at once 
cease ; and the prevalence of the 
single principle before us would put 
an end to all the ways in which man 
oppresses his fellow-man. Accord- 
ingly, it is well known that in about 
three centuries the influence of Chris- 
tianity banished slavery from the Ro- 
man empire. There is neither male 
nor female. Neither the male nor 
the female have any peculiar advanta- 
ges for salvation. There are no fa- 
vours shown on account of sex. Both 
sexes are, in this respect, on a level. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
the sexes are to be regarded as in all 
respects equal ; nor can it mean that 
the two sexes may not have peculiar 
duties and privileges in other respects. 
It does not prove that one of the 
sexes may not perform important 
offices in the churoh, which would not i 
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29 And if ye he Christ’s, then » 
are Abraham s seed, and heirs 
* according to tlie promise. 

<» ver .7. ‘ 6R<).8.17. 

be proper for the other. It does not 
prove that the duties of the ministry 
are to be performed by the female 
sex, nor tJiat the various duties of 
domestic life, nor the various offices 
of society, should be performed with- 
out any reference to the distinction 
of sex. The interpretation should be 
confined to the matter under consider- 
ation ; and the passage proves only 
that in regard to salvation they are 
on a level. One sex is not to bo re- 
garded as peculiarly the favourite of 
heaven, and the other to be excluded. 
Christianity thus elevates the female 
sex to an equality with the male, on 
the most important of all interests; 
and it has in this way made most im- 
portant changes in the world wher- 
ever it has prevailed. Everywhere 
but In connection with the Christian 
religion, woman ha.s been degraded. 
She has been kept in ignorance. She 
I has been treated as an inferior in all 
j respects. She has boon doomed to 
unpitied drudgery, and ignorance, and 
toil. So she was among the ancient 
(ireoks and Romans ; so she is among 
the savages of America ; so she is in 
> China, and India, and in the islands 
1 of the sea ; so she is regarded in the 
; Koran, and in all Mohammedan coun- 
, tries. It is Christianity alone which 
has elevated her ; and nowhere on 
earth does man regard the mother of 
I his children as an intelligent com- 
panion and friend, except where the 
influence of the Christian religion has 
been felt. At the communion table, 
at tho foot of the cross, and in the 
’ hopes of heaven, she is on a level with 
man ; and this fact diffuses a mild, and 
purifying, and elevating influence over 
all the relations of life. Woman has 
been raised from deep degradation by 
the influence of Christianity ; and, 
let me add, she has everywhere ac- 
knowledged the debt of gratitude, and 
devoted herself, as under a deep sense 
of obligation, to lessening the burdens 
of humanity, and to tho work of eleva- 
ting the degraded, instructing the ig- 
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N OW I say, That the heir, as 
long as he is a child, differeth 

norant, and comforting tho afflicted, 
all over the world. Never has a debt 
been better repaid, or tho advantages 
of elevating one portion of tho race 
been more jf^>pnrent. || For ye are 
all one in (.'hrist Jesus. You are all 
equally accepted through tho Lord 
Jesus Christ; or you are all on the 
same level, and entitled to the same 
privilegcs^in your Christian profes- 
sion. Rond and free, male and fe- 
male, Jo\V and Greek, are adniittod 
to equal privileges, an<l are equally 
acceptable before (Jod. And the 
church of God, no matter what may 
be the complexion, the country, tho 
habits, or the rank of its nieinbers, is 
oxK. Every man on whom is tho 
image ami the hlood of (Uirist, is a 
BROTiiKR to every other one who 
; bears that image, and should he 
i treated act'ordingly. What an influ- 
i ence would he excitcil in the breaking [ 
. up of the distinctions of rank and caste 
I among men ; wh.it an etleet in abolish- 
, iiig the prejudice on account of colour 
] and country, if this were universally 
i believed and felt ! 

j 20. Ami if ye be (’hrist's. If you 
I belong to the Messiah, and are inte- 
rested in his work. 1’, Then are ye 
AbrahavCs seed. The promise made 
to Ahraliani related to the Messiah. 
It W. 1 H a promise that in him all 
should be blessed. Abnihain believed 
in that Messiah, and w'as distinguished 
for hi.H faith in him who was to come. 

If they believed in Cbri.Ht, therefore, 
they showed that they were the spi- 
ritual descendants of Abraham. No 
matter whether they were Jews or 
jGcntilcs ; whether they had been cir- 
cumcised or not, they had the same 
spirit whicli he evinced, and were in- 
terested in the promises made to him. 

% And heirs according to the yromisc ; 
see Rom. viii. 17. Are heirs of Clod. 
You inherit the blessings promised to 
Abraham, and partake of tho felicity 
, to which ho looked forward. You 
Iiave become truly heirs of God, and 
this is in accordance with tho promise 
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nothing from a servant, though he I 
he lord of all; ' 

made to Abraham. It is not by the 
obedience of the law ; it is by faith — 
m the same way that Abraham pos- 
sewed the blessing an arrangement 
hmre the giving of the law, and 
therefore one that may include all, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. All are 
on a level ; and all are alike the 
children of God, and in the same 
manner, and on the same terms that 
Abraham was, 
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The 
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ANALYSIS. 


f- 


show illis chapter is, to 

law ? tmect Af being under the 
• ^ 1 .?® and the inconsistency of that 
kind of bondage or sorvitude with the 
freedom which is vouchsafed to the 
true children of God by the gospel. 
It is, in accordance with the whole 
drift of the epistle, to recall the 
Galatians to just views of the gospel ; 
and to convince them of their error 
in returning to the practice of the 
Mosaic rites and customs. In the 
previous chapter ho had shown them 
that believers in the gospel were the 
true children of Abraham ; that they 
had been delivered from the curse of 
the law ; that the law was a school- 
master to lead them to Christ, and 
that they were all the children of God. 
To illustrate this further, and to show 
them the true nature of the freedom 
which they had as the children of God, 
is the design of the argument in this 
chapter. He therefore states : 

(1.) That it was under the gospel 
only that they received the full ad- 
vantages of freedom; ver. 1 — 5. Be- 
fore Christ came, indeed, there were 
true children of God, and heirs of 
life. But they wore in the condi- 
I tion of minors; they had not the 
privileges of sons. An heir to a great* 
estate, says the apostle (ver. 1, 2), is 
I treated substantially as if he were a 
! servant. Ho is under tutors and 
governors ; he is not permitted to 
enter on his inheritance ; he is kept 
I under the restraint of law. So it was 
with the people of God under the law 
of Moses. They were under restraints, 
and were admitted to comparatively 


2 But is under tutors and governors j 

until the tim eappoiniedofthefather. 

few of the privileges of the children 
L Christ came to redeem 

those who were under the law, and to 
place them in the elevated condition 
of adopted sons; ver, i, 5. They were 
»o longer Berrnnte ; inffit a. un- 
I ^®o”^blo gheuid conform 

I again to tn^ Mosaic rites and customs, 

and 

^ j who has entered on his iuheri- 
'tance, to return to the condition of 
minorship, and to be placed again 
under tutors and governors, and to bo 
treated as a servant. 

(2.) As sons of God, God had sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into their 
hearts, and they were enabled to cry 
Abba, Father. They were no longer 
servants, but heirs of God, .md should 
avail themselves of the privileges of 
heirs; ver. 6, 7. 

(3.) Sustaining this relation, and 
being admitted to these privileges, 
the apostle remonstnites with them 
for reWning again to the “ weak and 
beggarly elements” of the former dis- 
pensation — the condition of servitude 
to rites and customs in which they 
were before they embraced the gospel; 
ver. 8 — 11. When they were ignor- 
ant of -God, they served those who 
were no gods, and there was some 
excuse for that; ver. 8. But now 
they had known God, they were ac- 
quainted with his laws ; they were 
admitted to the privileges of his chil- 
dren ; they were made free, and there 
could bo no excuse for returning again 
to the bondage of those who had no 
true knowledge of the liberty which 
the gospel gave. Yet they observed 
days and times as though these were 
binding, and they bad never been 
freed from thorn (ver. 10) ; and the 
apostle says, that he is afraid that his 
labours bestowed on them, to make 
them acquainted with the plan of re- 
demption, had been in vain. 

(4.) To bring them to a just sense 
of their error, he reminds them of 
their former attachment to him, ver. 
12 — 20. He had indeed preached to 
them amidst much infirmity, and 
much that was fitted to prejudice 
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them against him (vcr. 13) ; but they 
had disregarded that, and had evinced 
towards him the highest proofs of at- 
tachment — so, much so, that they had 
received him as an angel of God (ver. 

1 4), and had been ready to pluck out 
i their own eyes to give them to him, 
ver. W. With great force, thorcforo. 
lie asks them why they had changed 
their views towards him so far as to 
I forsake his doctrines ? Had ho he- 
j <?orao their enemy by telling tho truth? 

ver. 16. Ho tenderly addresses them, 

! therefore, as little children, and says, 
j that he has the deepest solicitude for 
I their welfare, and tho deepest anxiety 
on account of their danger — a soliei- 
I tmlo which he compares (ver. 19,) 
j with the pain.s of child-birth. 

; (5.) In order to enforcre the whole 

I subject, and to show the true nature 
j of the conformity to the law compared 
; with tho liberty of tho gospel, he alle- 
' gorizos an interesting part of the 
j Mosaic history — the history of the 
: two children of Abraham ; ver. 21 — 31. 

1 The condition of Hagar — a slave — 

: under tho command of a master — 
i harshly treated — oast out and disown- 
I od, was an apt illu-stratioii of the con- 
I dition of those who were under the 
' servitude of the law. It would strik- 
ingly repre.scnt Mount S^iai, and tho 
law that was pronmi gated there, and 
the condition of those who w'cre un- 
i dor tho law. That, too, was a eon- 
! dition of servitude. Tho law was 
; stern, and sliowed no mercy. It was like 
I a master of a slave, and would treat 
I those who were under it with a rigidness 
{ that might be compared with the con- 
dition of Ilagar and her son; ver, 21, 

I 25. That same Mount Sinai also was a 
I fair representation of Jerusalem as it 
was then — a city full of rites and cere- 
monies, where the law reigned with ri- 
gour, where there was a burdensome 
system of religion, and where there 
was none of the freedom which the 
1 gospel would furnish ; ver. 25. On 
the other hand, the children of the 
free woman were an apt illustration 
of those who were made free from the 
oppresive ceremonies of the law by the 
gospel ; ver. 22. That .icrusalem was 
free. The new system from heaven 
was one of liberty and rejoicing ; vcr. 


26, 27. Christians were, like Isaac, 
the children of promise, and were not 
slaves to tho law ; ver. 28, 31. And 
as there was a command (ver. 30) to 
cast out the bondwoman and her son, 
&o tho command now was to reject 
all that would bring the mind into ig- 
noble servitude, and prevent its enjoy- 
ing tho full freodmn of the gospel. 
The whole argument is, that it would 
be as unrcasonaiile for those who wero 
Christians to submit again to tho Jew- 
ish rites and ceremonies, as it would 
he for a freeman to sell himself into 
.slavery. And the design of the whole 
is, to recall them from tho conformity 
to .lewish rites and customs, and fi'om 
their regarding them as now binding 
on ('hristians. 

1. Avne I fiiy. Heh.ad hrforo said 
(eh. iii. 21, 2.'») that while they wero 
under tho law they were in a state 
of minority. This sentiment he pro- 
ceeds further to illustrate by showing 
the true condition of one who was a 
minor. ^1 Th.at th*’ heir. Ahy heir 
to an estate, or one who has a pro- 
.spect of an inlu'ritance. No matter 
how gre.nt is the estate ; no matter 
liow wealthy his father ; no matter to 
Imw elevated a rank lie may bo raised 
on the moment that he enters on his 
inlieritance, yet till that time he is in 
the condition of a servant. ^ At 
lotiff at he is a child. II ntil he arrives 
at the age. The word rendered 
“child” (vnw/o;) ]>roperly means an 
infant: literally, one not tpeakinf! {yn 
imsep. nn, iVsf), and henen a child, 
orh.abe, hilt without any ilcHniio lirni- 
tnti«»n. — Rtth. It is used as the word in- 
fant is with ns in law, to denote a min- 
or. ^ IHfferrth nothing from a servant. 
That is, ho has no more control of hi.s 
property ; ho has it not at his com- 
mand. This docs not mean that he does 
not differ in any respect, hut only that 
in the matter under consideration h<' 
docs not differ. He differs in his pro- 
spects of inheriting the property, and 
in the affections "of the father, and 
usually in the advantages of educa- 
tion, ami in the respect and attention 
shown him. but in regard to property, 
be does not differ, and be is like a 
servant, under tho control and direc- 
tion of others. 11 Though he be lord 
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3 Even so we, when we were children, were in bondage under 
1 ruHimentB. Coi.2.8.20. the I elements of the world ; 

of all. That is, in prospect. lie slaves, who wore intrusted with this 
has a prospective right to all the pro- office as a reward for fidelity ; though 
perty, which no one else has. The sometimes free persons were employ- 
word “4ord” here is used in ed; Luke xvi. 1, 3, 8. These persons 

the same sense in which it is often in had also chargo of the sons of a Jfami- 
the Scriptures, to denote master or ly, probably in respect to their pecu- 
owner. The idea which this is designed niary matters, and thus differed from 
to illustrate is, that the condition those called tutors. It is not neces- 
of the Jews before the coming of the sary, however, to mark the difference 
Messiah was inferior in many respects in the words with great accuracy, 
to what the condition of the friends of The general meaning of the apostle 
God would be under him — as inferior is, that the heir was under govern- 
as the condition of an heir was before mont and restraint. ^ Until the 
ho was of age,to what it would be when time appointed of the father. The 
he should enter on his inheritance, time fixed for his entering on the in- 
The .lews claimed, indeed, that they heritance. The time when he chose 
were the children or the sons of God, to give him his portion of the pro- 
a title which the apostle would not perty. The law with us fixes the age 
withhold from the pious part of the a-t twenty-one when a son shall be at 
nation ; but it was a condition in which liberty to manage for himself. ' Other 
they had not entered on the full inhe- countries have affixed other times, 
ritance, and which was far inferior to But still, the time when the son shall 
that of" those who had embraced the inherit the father’s property must bo 
Mossiah, and who were admitted to fixed by the father himself if he is 
the full privileges of sonship. They living, or may be fixed by his will if 
were indeed heirs. They were inte- ho is deceased. The son cannot claim 
rested in the promises. But still they the property when he comes of age. 
were in a condition of comparative 3, Even so we. Wo who were 
servitude, and could be made free only Jews— -for so I think the word here is to 
by the gospel. be’ limited, and not extended to the 

2. But is under. Is subject to heathen, as Bloomfield supposes, 
their control and direction. ^ Tu- The reasons for limiting it are, (1). 
tors. The word tutor with us properly That the heathens in no sense sus- 
means instructor. But this is not tained sucli a relation to the law 
quite the sense of the original. The and promises of God as is here sup- 
/ word etr/rfafraf properly means a Blew- posed; (2.) Such an interpretation 
/ ard, manager, agent ; Mati. xx. 8 ; would not be pertinent to the design 
/ Luke viii. 3. As used here, it refers of Paul, lie is stating reasons why 
/ to one — usually a slave or a freedman there should not be subjection to the 
/ —to whose care the boys of a family laws of Moses, and his argument is, 
/ werecommitted, who trained them up, that that condition was like that of 
/ accompanied them to school, or some- bondage or minorship. ^ VThen we 
times iastracted them at borne: comp, were children {wu). Minors; lea 
' Note on eh. ULS 4. Such a one would I Note on vet. \, Tho word ia not 
have the control of tliom. f And : but the idea is, that iboy 

governors. Tin* word were in a ftato of ooimfS ; and thwif h 

neaiis a boute-inatiager, an ovoroeor. bein, yet wore tinder mvete diaoittlSe 
a itoward. h properly refers to one and regunen. Tb^ w«r« ttjiMr a 
who bad auibority over ibo ilavca or lund of foremnioitl was tHad 
servants of a (amily. to assign them to that suio, and not to the oooditioo 
their taslis and portions. Ttiey gen- of those who had entered on their in- 

^ eraUy.aWo. had the mauagoioont of horiianco. % Wttre in bondcMS* In 
the aSaiTs of the hoeaehold, and of a state of servitude. Treated as 
the aoeounts. They were eoiamoaly servants or slaves. ^ Under the slo^ 
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4 Bat when the fulness of the Son, made of a woman, made under 
time was come, God sent forth his the law, 

menu of the world. Marg. Rudi~ is not true ; it is not that they were 
menu. The word rendered elements adapted to foster a worldly spirit — 
(sing, tfrttxitov), properly means a for that is not true ; it is not that they 
row or series ; a little step ; a pin or h.ad their OTi ^ n from this world — for 
peg, asthegnomen of a dial; and then that is not true ; nor is it from the 
any thing elementary, as a sound, a fact that they resembled the insti- 
letter. It then denotes the elements or tutions of the heathen world— for that 
rudiments of any kind of instruction, is as little true ; hut it is, that, like 
and in the New Testament is applied the things of the world, they were 
to the first lessons or principles of reli- transient, temporary, and of little 
gion; Heb. V. 15. It is applied to the value. They were unsatisfactory in 
elements or component parts of the their nature, and were soon to pass 
physical world ; 2 Pot. iii. 10, 12. Here away, and to give place to a better 
the figure is kept up of the reference system — as the things of this world 
to the infant (ver. i, 3) ; and the idea arc soon to give place to heaven, 
is, that lessons were taught under the 4. But when the fulness of the time 
Jewish system adapted to their non- was conic. The full time appointed 
age — to a state of childhood. They by the Father; the completion ( /i//tn <7 
were treated as children under tutors up, Tkvgcu/u»,) of the designated period 
and governors. The phrase “ the for the coming of the Messiah ; see 
elements of the world,” occurs also in Notes on Isa. xli.x. 7, 8 ; 2 (’or. vi. 2. 
Col. ii. 8, 20. In ver. 9 of this chap- The sense is, that the tirno which had 
ter, Paul speaks of these lessons as been preilicted, and when it was pro- 
“beggarly elements,” referring to the per that ho should come, was corn- 
same thing as hero. Different opinions plete. The exact period had arrived 
have been held as to the reason wdiy when all things were ready for his 
the Jewish institutions arc hero call- coming. It is often asked why ho did 
ed “the elements if the world.*' not come sooner, and why mankind 
RosenmUller supposes it was because did not have the benefit of his incar- 
many of those rites were common to nation an4l atonement immediately 
the Jews and to the heathen— as they j after the foU if Why were four 
also had altars, sacrifices, temples, thousand dark and gloomy years 
libations, «tc. Doddridge supposes allowed to roll on, and the world 
it was because those rites were adapted suffered to sink deeper and deeper in 
to the low conceptions of children, ignorance and sin t To those ques- 
who were most affected with sensible tions perhaps no answer entirely satis- 
objects, and have no taste for spiritual 1 factory can be given. God undoubt- 
and heavenly things. Locte supposes I edly saw reasons which, we cannot! 
it was because those institutions led i see, .and reasons wldch. wo stvaW ap- \ 
them not beyond this world, or into 1 prove if th.ey are disclosed to us. It 
the possession and taste of their 1 may he observed, however, that thte 
heavenly inheritance. It is probable delay of redemption was in entire ac- 
that there is allusion to the Jewish cordance with the whole system o1 
manner of speaking, so common iii , divine arrangements, and with all the 
the Scriptures, where this world is divine interpositions in favour of men 
opposed to the kingdom of God, and Men are suffered long to pine in want 
where it is spoken of as transient and to suffer from disease, to encounter 
worthless compared with the future the evils <of ignorance, before inter* 
glory. The world is fading, unsatis- position is granted. On all the sub- 
fiictory, temporary. In allusion to jects connected with human comfoH 
this common use of the word, the and improvement, the same questions 
Jewish institutions are called the may be asked as on the subject of re- 
wofidly rudimenU. It is not that demption. .Why was the invention ol 
they were in themselves evil — for that the art of printing bo long delayed, 
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and men suffered to remain in ignor- 
ance? Why was the discovery of 
vaccination delayed so long, and mil- 
lions suffered to die who might have 
been saved ? Why was not the bark 
of Peru sooner known, and why did 
so many millions die who might have 
been saved by its use ? So of most df 
the medicines, and of the arts and 
inventions that go to ward off disease, 
and to promote the intelligence, the 
comfort, and the salvation of man. 
In respect to all of these, it may bo 
true that they are made known at tJie 
very best time, the time that will on 
the whole most advance the welfare 
of the race. And so of the incarna- 
tion and work of the Saviour. It was 
seen by God to be the best time, the 
time •when- on the whole the race 
would be most benefited by his com- 
ing. Even with our limited and im- 
perfect vision, we can see the follow- 
ing things in regard to its being the 
most fit and proper time. { i . ) It was 
just the time when all the prophecies 
centred in him, and when there could 
be no doubt about their fulfilment. It 
was important that such an event 
should be predicted in order that there 
might be full evidence that he came 
from heaven ; and yet in order that 
prophecy may be seen to have been 
uttered by God, it must be so far be- 
fore the event as to make it impos- 
sible to have been the result of mere 
human conjecture. (2.) It was pro- 
per that the world should bo brought 
to see its need of a Saviour, and that 
a fair and satisfactory opportunity 
should be given to men to try all other 
schemes of salvation that they might 
be prepared to welcome this. This 
Hkd been done. Four thousand years 
were sufficient to show to man his own 
powers, and to give him an oppor- 
tunity to devise some scheme of sal-, 
vation. The opportunity had been 
jfhrnished under every circumstance 
that could be deemed favourable. The 
most profound and splendid talent of 
the world had been brought to bear 
on It, especially in Greece and Rome; 
wad ample opportunity had been given 
to make a fair trial of the various 
systems of religion del^ised on national 
happiness and individual welfare; their 
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power to meet and arrest crime; to 
purify the heart ; to promote public 
morals, and to support man in his 
trials ; their power to conduct him to 
the true God, and to give him a well- 
founded hope of immortality. All 
had failed ; and then it was a proper 
time for the Son of God to come and 
to reveal a better system. (3.) It was 
a time when the world was at peace. 
The temple of Janus, closed only in 
times of peace, was then shut, though 
it had been but once closed before 
during the Roman history. What an 
appropriate time for the “Prince of 
Peace” to come ! The world was, to 
a great extent, under the Roman 
sceptre. Communications between 
different parts of the world were then 
more rapid and secure than they had 
been at any former period, and the 
gospel could be more easily propa- 
gated. Further, the Jews were scat- 
tered in almost all lands, acquainted 
with the promises, looking for the 
Messiah, furnishing facilities to their 
own countrymen the apostles to 
preach the gospel in numerous syna- 
gogues, and qualified, if they em- 
I braced the Messiah, to become most 
zealous and devoted missionaries. 

I The same language, the Greek, was, 

; moreover, after the time of Alexander 
the Great, the common language of 
no small part of the world, or at least 
was spoken and understood among a 
considerable portion of the nations of 
the earth. At no period before had 
there been so extensive a use of the 
same language. (4.) It was a proper 
period to make the new system known. 
It accorded with the benevolence of 
God, that it should be delayed no 
longer than that the world should be 
in a suitable state for receiving the 
Redeemer. When that period, there- 
fore, had arrived, God did not delay, 
but sent his Son on the great work of 
the world’s redemption. % Ood tent^ 
forth his Son. This implies that the 
Son of God had an existence before 
his incarnation ; see John xvi. 

The Saviour is often represented as 
sent into the world, and as coming 
forth from God. f Made of a woman. 
In human nature ; born of a woman. 
This also implies that he had anothmr 
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6 To redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons. 

6 And because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit « of his 
a Ro.8.15.17. 
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Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. 

7 Wherefore thou art no more 
a servant, but a son ; and if a 
son, then an heir of God tlirouch 
Christ. 

nature than that which was derived 
from the woman. On the supposition 
that he was a mere man, how un- 
meaning would this assertion he ! 
llow natural to ask, in what other 
way could he appear than to be born 
of a woman? Why was he particu- 
larly designated as coming into the 
world in this manner ? IIow strange 
would it sound if it were said, “ In the 
sixteenth century came Faustus So- 
cimis preaching Unitarianism, made 
of a woman /” or, “ In the eighteenth 
century came Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
bom of a woman, preaching the doc- 
trines of Socinus !” How else could 
they appear ? would be the natural 
inquiry. What was there peculiar in 
their birth and origin that rendered 
such language necessary ? The lan- 
guage inilies that there were other 
ways in which the Saviour might have 
come ; that there was something 
peculiar in the fact that he was born 
of a woman ; and that there was some 
special reason why that fact should 
bo made prominently a matter of 
record. The promise was (Gen. iii. 
15) that the Messiah should be the 
‘‘seed” or the descendant of woman; 
and Paul probably here alludes to the 
fulfilment of that promise. ^ Made 
under the law. As one of the human 
race, partaking of human nature, he 
was subject to the law of God. As a 
man he was bound by its requirements, 
and subject to its control. He took 
his place under the law that he might 
accomplish an important purpose for 
those who were under it. lie made 
himself subject to it that he might 
become one of them, and secure their 
redenmtion. 

6. To redeem them. By his death 
as an atoning sacrifice ; see Note on 
chap. iii. 13. H Them that were \ 
under the law. Sinners, who had 
violated the law, and who were ex- 
posed to its dread penalty. % That 

VI 

we might receive the adoption of sons. 
Be adopted as the sons or the children 
of God ; see Notes, John i. 12 ; Horn, 
viii. 15. 

6. And because ye are sons. As a 
consequence of your being adopted 
into the family of God, and being re- 
garded as his sons. It follows as a 
part of his purpose of adoption that 
his children shall have the spirit ot 
the Lord Jesus. ^ The Spirit of his 
Son. The spirit of the Lord Jesus ; 
the spirit which animated him. or 
which ho evinced. The idea is, that 
as the Lord Jesus was enabled to ap- 
j)roach God with the language ot 
endearment and love, so they would 
be. lie, being the true and exalted 
Son of God, had tl»e spirit appropri- 
ate to such a relation ; they being 
adopted, and made like him, have the 
same spirit. The “ spirit” hero refer- 
red to does not mean, as I supjiose, 
the Holy Spirit as such ; nor the mir- 
aculous endowments of the Holy 
Spirit, but the spirit which made them 
like the Lord Jesus ; the spirit by 
Avhich they were enabled to approach 
God as his children, and use the reve- 
rent, and tender, and affectionate 
language of a child addressing a fa- 
ther. It is that language used by 
Christians when they have evidence 
of adoj)tion ; the expression of the 
warm, and elevated, and glowing 
emotions which they have when they 
can approach God as their God, and 
address him their Father. Cry- 

ing. That is, the spirit thus cries, 
Comp. Notes, Horn, 
viii. 26, 27. In Rom. viii. 15 it ii, 
“wherewith we cry.” % Abba, Fa- 
ther ; see Note, B^om. viii. 15. It is 
said in the Babylonian Gemara, a 
Jewish work, that it was not permit- 
ted slaves to use the title of Abba in 
addressing the master of the family 
to which they belonged. If so, then 
the language which Christians are 
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8 Howbeit then, "when ye knew 9 But now, after that ye have 
not God, ye did service unto known God, or rather are known 
them wnich by nature are no of God, how turn ye ^ again to 
gods. the wesik and beggarly > elements, 

1 or, back, S rudimentr. 


here represented as using is the Ian- ye knew not God. In your state of 
guage of freemen, and denotes that heathenism, when you had no know- 
they are not under the servitude of sin. ledge of the true God and of his ser- 

7. Wherefore. In consequence of vice. The object is not to apologize 
this privilege of addressing God as for what they did, because they did 
your Father. ^ Thou art no more, not know God ; it is to state the fact , 
You who are Christians. ^ A servant, that they were in a state of gross and i 
In the servitude of sin ; or treated as galling servitude. ^ Ye did service. \ 
a servant by being bound under the This does not express the force of the , 
oppressive rites and ceremonies of original. The meaning is, “ Ye were ! 
the law ; comp. Note on ver. 3. slaves to (iSauXtyvan) ; you were in a i 

a son. A child of God, adopted into condition of servitude, as opposed to 
his family, and to bo treated as a son. the freedom of the .gospel comp. 

And if a son, Ac. Entitled to all ver. 3, where the same word is used 
the privileges of a son, and of course to describe the state of the Jews, 
to be regarded as an heir through the The drift of the apostle is, to show 
Redeemer, and with him. See the that the Jews and Gentiles, before 
. sentiment hero expressed explained in their conversion to Christianity, were 


the Note on Rom. viii. 17. 
8. Howheit. But, 'KXh», 


in a state of vassalage or servitude. 
The ad- and that it was absurd in the highest 


dress in this verse and the following degree to return to that condition 
is evidently to the portion of the again. ^ Unto them which by nature 
Galatians who had been heathen, are no gods. Idols, or Iftse gods. 
This is probably indicated by the The expression “ by nature,” ac- 
particle hut denoting a transi- cording to Grotius, means, in fact, 
tion. In the previous verses Paul re ipsa. The sense is, that they really 
had evidently had the Jewish converts had no pretensions to divinity. Many 
more particularly in his eye, and had of them were imaginary beings ; many 
described their former condition as were the objects of creation, as the 
one of servitude to the Mosaic rites sun, and winds, and streams ; and 
and customs, and had shown the in- many were departed heroes that had 
conveniences of that condition, com- been exalted to be objects of worship, 
pared with the freedom imparted by Yet the servitude was real. It fst- 
/ the gospel. To complete the descrip- tered their faculties ; controlled their 
' iioa, he refers also to the Gentiles, as / powers ; bound their imagination, and 
a condition of worse servitude still, commanded their time and property, 

I and .how. (ver 9) the absurdity of and made them eiaves. lioUtn j, 
H.tJr slavery ; and the servitode of 

derve^no7Sh?^4^*ad\tt S 

rite, X‘*“inseT““?f“ th”" f 

rarT‘^trri^iv&>'£ H-Sr "o" “ 

gospel had delivered them, and made ^on their 

them freemen. How absid noTto ^ ^ service,” 

go back to a state of vassaW Ld to thiJS ^»teri*?iuid.«l>^ i 

become servants under the oppressive the go^l has 

tee w tewr. "f 
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whereunto ye desire again to be in 
bondage ? 

fast riveted and as galling as they 
were in Galatia, and that nothing but 
the same gospel which Paul preached 
there can break those chains and re- 
store man to freedom. 

9. Butt now, <bc. The sense is, that 
since they had been made free from 
their ignoble servitude in th§ worship 
o6 false gods, and had been admitted 
' to tl\e freedom found in the worship 
of the true God, it was absurd that 
they should return again to that which 
was truly slavery or bondage, the ob- 
servance of the rites of the Jewish 
law. ^ That ye have known Ood. 
The true God, and the ease and free- 
dom of his service in the gospel, t 
rather are known of God. The sense 
is, “ Or, to speak more accurately or 
precisely, are known by God.” The 
object of this correction is to avoid 
the impression which might be derived 
' from the former phrase that their ac- 
quaintance with God was owing to 
themselves. He therefore states, that 
it was ratUbr that they were known of 
God ; that it was all owing to him 
that they had been brought to an ac- 
quaintance with himself. Perhaps, 
also, he means to bring into view the 
* idea that it was a favour and privilege 
to be known by God, and that there- 
fore it was the more absurd to turn 
back to the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments. ^ How turn ye again, Marg. 
Back, “ How is it that you are re- 
turning to such a bondage 1” The 
question implies surprise and indigna- 
tion that they should do it f To the 
weak and beggarly elements. To the 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewish 
law, imposing a servitude really not 
less severe than the customs of pagan- 
ism. On the word dements, see Note 
onver.3. They are called ** wea&” 
because they ha!d no power to save 
the ioul ; no power to justify the sin- 
ner before God. They are called 
‘‘beggarly” (Gr. poor), be- 

oanse they could not impart spiritual 
riches. They really could confer few 
beneAts on man. Or it may be, as 
J^oedke Jupposes, because the l^ kept 
lain ill ibe pooft«st^ of pupils heom 


10 Ye observe^’days, and mouths, 
and times, and years. 

the full enjoyment of the inheritance; 
ver. 1 — 8. ^ Whereunto ye desire 

again to be in bondage. As if you 
had a wish to be under servitude. 
The absurdity is as great as it would 
be for a man who had been freed from 
slavery to desire again his chains. 
They had been freed by the gospel 
from the galling servitude of hoathen- 
ism.and they now again had sunk into 
the Jewish observances, as if they 
preferred slavery to freedom, and 
were willing to go from one form of it 
to another. The .main idea is, that it 
is absurd for men who have been made 
free by the gospel to go baek again 
into any kind of servitude or bondage. | 
We may apply it to Christians now. j 
Many sink into a kind of servitude j 
not less galling than was that to sin i 
before their conversion. Some be- | 
come the slaves of mere ceremonies 
and forms in religion. Some are 
slaves to fashion, and the world yet 
rules them with the hand of a tyrant. 
They have escaped, it may be, from | 
the galling chains of ambition, and 
degrading vice, and low senHuality ; 
but they became slaves to the love of 
money, or of dress, or of the fashions 
of the world, as if they loved slavery 
and chains ; and they seem no more 
able to break loose than the slave is 
to break the bonds which bind him. 
And some are slaves to some expen- 
sive and foolish habit. Professed 
Christians, and Christian ministers 
too, become slaves to the disgusting 
and loathsome habit of usin^ tobacco, 
bound by a servitude as galling and as / 
firm as that which ever shackled the 
limbs of an African. I grieve to add 
also that many professed ChrisHans 
are slaves to the habit of “ sitting 
long at the wine” and indulging in it 
freely. 0 that such knew the liberty 
of Christian freedom, and would break 
away from all such shackles, and show 
how the gospel frees men from all 
foolish and absurd customs ! 

10. Ye observe. The object of this 
verse is to specify some of the things 
to which they bad become enslaved. 

^ Days, The days here referred to 
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11 I am afraid of you, le»t I 
have bestowed upon you labour 
in Tain. 

are doubtless the days of the Jewish 
festivals. They had numerous days 
of such observances, and in addition 
to those specified in the Old Tes- 
tament, the Jews had added many 
others as days commemorative of the 
destruction and rebiiilding of the 
temple, and of other important events 
in their history. It is not a fair in- 
terpretation of this to suppose that 
the apostle refers to the Sabbath, 
properly so called, for this was a part 
of the Decalogue ; and was observed 
by the Saviour himself, and by the 
apostles also. It is a fair inter- 
pretation to apply it to all those days 
which are not commanded to be kept 
holy in the Scriptures ; and hence the 
passage is as applicable to the obser- 
vance of saints’ days, and days in hon- 
our of particular events in sacred his- 
tory, as to the days observed by the 
Galatians. There is as real servitude 
in the observance of the numerous 
festivals, and fasts in the Papal com- 
munion and in some Protestant 
churches, as there was in the obser- 
vance of the days in the Jewish eccle- 
siastical calendar, and for any thing 
that I can see, such observances are 
as inconsistent now with the freedom 
of the gospel as they were in the time 
of Paul. We should observe as sea- 
sons of holy time what it can be pro- 
ved God has commanded ns, and no 
more. ^ And months. The festivals 

of the new moon, kept by the Jews. 
Norn. X. 10 ; xxviii. II — 14. On this 
festival, in addition to the daily sac- 
rifice, two bollocks, a ram, and seven 
ifaeep of a year old were ofibred in 
sacrifice. The appearance of the new- 
moon was announced by the sound gf 
trumpets. See Jahn, Archae. § 352. 
^ And times. Stated times ; festivals 
r^uming periodioally, as the Pass- 
over, tile feast of Pentecost, and the 
Isasi of Tabernacles. See Jahn, 
Archae. chap. 8. 4 34^-~.360. ^ And 
years. The sabbatical year, or the 
year of jubilee. See Jabs as above. 

11. I ame^fipaid qf you, Ao. I 
hate feara napectiug yea. His fears 


12 Brethren, 1 beseech you, be 
as I am; for I am as ye are ; ye 
have not injured me at all. 

wore that they had no genuine Chris- 
tian principle. They had been so 
easily perverted and turned back to 
the servitude of ceremonies and rites, 
that he was apprehensive that there 
could be no real Christian principle 
in the case. What pastor has not often 
had such fears of his people, when 
he sees them turn to the weak and 
beggarly elements of the world, or 
when, after having “ run well, ” ho 
secs them become the slaves of fa- 
shion, or of some habit inconsistent 
with the simplicity of the gospel ? 

12. Brethren, I beseech you, be as 
I am, &c . There is great brevity in 
this passage, and no little obscurity, 
and a great many different inter- 
pretations have been given of it by 
commentators. The various views 
expressed maybe seen in Bloomfield’s 
Grit. Dig. Locke renders it, “ Let 
you and I be as if we were all one. 
Think yourselves to be very me; as 1 in 
my own mind put no difference at all 
between you and myself.” Koppe 
explains it thus: Imitate my example ; 
for I, though a Jew by birth, care no 
more for ’Jewish rites than you.” 
Rosenmiiller explains it, “Imitate my 
manner of life in rejecting the Jewish 
rites; as I, having renounced the Jew- 
ish rites, was much like you when I 
preached the gospel to you.” Other in- 
terpretationsmay be seen in Chandler, 
Doddridge, Calvin, Ac. In our ver- 
sion there seems to be an impropneiy 
of expression ; for if bo was as they 
were it would seem to be a matter of 
course that they would be like him, or 
would resemble him. The sense of 
the passage, however, it seems to me 
cannot be difficult. The reference is 
doubtless to the Jewish rites and cus- 
toms, and to the question whether 
they were binding on Cbrist^ns. 
Paul s object is to persuade them to 
abandon them. He appeals to them, 
therefore, by his own example. And 
it means evidently, ** Imitate me in 
this thing. Fediow my example, and 
yield no confonnity to those ritee nnd 
customs/' The Oft vhieh he 
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13 Ye know how, through « in- was in my iieah ye despised not 

firuiity of the flesh I preached the nor rejected ; but received me as 
gospel unto you at the first : an angel of God, eren as Christ 

14 And my temptation which ® Jesus. 

a 1 C0.2.M. b 2 Sa.I&.27 ; Mal.2.7. o Mat 10.40. 


asks them to imitate him may be 
either, (1.) That he had abandoned 
them or, (2.) Because he asks them 
to yield a point to him . lie had done 
so in many instances for their welfare, 
Mid had made many sacrifices for their 
salvation, and ho now aks them to 
yield this one point, and to become as 
he was, and to cease these Jewish ob- 
servances, as ho had done. ^ For I 
am as ye are. Gr. “For I as ye.” This 
means, I suppose, “For I have con- 
formed to your customs in many 
things. I have abandoned my own 
peculiarities ; given up my customs as 
far as possible ; conformed to you as 
Gentiles as far as 1 could do, in order to 
benefit and save you. I have laid aside 
tho peculiarity of the Jew on the prin- 
ciple of becoming all things to all men 
(Notes, 1 Cor, ix. 20 — 22), in order 
that I might save you. I ask in re- 
turn only the slight sacrifice that you 
will now become like me in the matter 
under consideration.” ^ Ye have not 
injured me at all. “It is not a per- 
onal matter. I have no cause of 
omplaint. You have done me no per- 
OLal wrong. There is no variance 
between us ; no unkind feeling; no in- 
jury done as individuals. I may, 
therefore, with the more freedom, ask 
you to yield this point, when 1 assure 
you that I do not feel personally in- 
jured. I have no wrong to complain 
of, and I ask it on higher grounds 
than would be an individual request: 
it is for your good, and the good of the 
great cause.” When Christians turn 
away from the truth, and disregard 
the instructions and exhortations of 
pastors, and become conformed to the 
world, it is not a personal matter, or 
a matter of personal offence to them, 
painful as it may be to them. They 
have no peculiar reason to say that they 
are personally injured. It is a higher 
matter. The cause suffers. The in- 
twests of religion are injured. The 
cliia'oh at large is offended, and the 
Savietff is <*woun^d in the house of 


his friends.” Conformity to the world, i 
or a lapse into some sin, is a public | 
offence, and should be regarded as an 
injury done to the cause of tho iie- 
deomer. It shows the magnanimity of 
Paul, that though they had abandoned 
his doctrines, and forgotten his lovo 
and his toils in their welfare, ho did 
not regard it as a personal offence, 
and did not consider himself person- 
ally injured. An ambitious man or 
an impostor would have made that the 
main, if not the only thing. 

13. Ye know how. To show them 

the folly of their embracing tho new 
views which they had adopted, ho re- 
minds them of past times, and pai’- 
ticularly of the strength of tho attach- ! 
ment which they had evinced for him [ 
in former days. ^ Through infirmity of \ 
the flesh. Gr. Weakness \ 

comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor, x. i 
10 xii. 7. 

14. Aiid my temptation. My trial; 
tho thing which was to me a trial and 
calamity. The meaning h, that he 
was afflicted with various calamities 
and infirmities, but that this did not 
hinder their receiving him as an angel 
from heaven. There is, however, a 
considerable variety in the MSS. on 
this verse. Many MSS., instead of 
**my temptation,” read ‘‘yotir tompta- . 
tion and Mill maintains that this is 
the true reading. Grieshach hesitatoa 
between the two. But it is not very 
important to determine which is tho 
true reading. If it should be “ yourf 
then it means that they were tempted 
by his infirmities to reject him ; and 

^o it amounts to about the same thing. 
The general sense is, that he had some 
bodily infirmity, perhaps some peri- 
odically returning disease, that was a 

i great trial to liim, which they bore 
with, with great patience and affisc- 
tion. What that was, he has not in- 
formed us, and conjecture is vain. 

^ Bui received me as an angel of Qod, 
With the utmost respect, as if I bad 
bden an angel sent from God, ^ Even 
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16 Whero > b then the blessed- own eyes, and have given them tb 
ness ye spake of? for I bear you me. 

record, that, if U had been possible, 16 Am I therefore become your 
ye would have plucked out your enemy, because I tell you the truth? 
1 or, what wot. 

as Christ Jesus. As yoa would have doctrines which you have embraced, 
done the Redeemer himself. Learn and the character of those who have 
hence, (1.) That the Lord Jesus is led you astray, and your own error, a 
superior to an angel of God. (2.) proof that 1 have ceased to be your 
That the highest proof of attachment h'iend ? How apt are we to feel that 
to a minister, is to receive him as the the man who tells us of our faults iS 
Saviour would be received. (3.) It our enemy! How apt are we to treat 
showed their attachment to the Lord him coldly, and to “ cut his acquatn- 
Jesus, that they received his apostle tance,'’and to regard him with dislike! 


as they would have received the Sa- 
viour himself; comp. Mat. x. 40. 


The reason is, he gives us pain ; and 
we cannot have pain given us, even by 


15. Where is then the blessedness, the stone against which we stumble, 
Marg. “ What was” — in accordance or by any of the brute creation, with- 
with the Greek. The words ** ye .out momentary indignation, or regard- 
spake of ” are not in the Greek, and ing them for a time as our enemies, 
should have been printed in Italic. Besides, we do not like to have an- 
But they obscure the sense at any other person acquainted with our 
rate. This is not to be regarded as a faults and our follies; and we naturally 
question, asking what had become of avoid the society of those who are 
the blessedness, implying that it had thus acquainted with us. Such is 
departed ; but it is rather to be re- human nature ; and it requires no 
garded as an exclamation, referring little grace for us to overcome this, 
to the happiness of that moment, and and to regard the man who tells us of 
their affection and joy when they thus our faults, or the faults of our families, 
received him. ** What blessedness as our friend. We love to be flattered, 
you had then ! How happy was that and to have our friends flattered ; and 
moment ! What tenderness of affec- we shrink with from any expos- 
tion ! What overflowing joy !” It ure, or any necessity for repentance, 
was a time full of joy, and love, and Hence we become alienated from him 
affectionate confidence. So Tindal who is faithful in reproving us for our 
well renders it, “ How happy were ye faults. Hence men become offended 
then I” In this interpretation, Dod- with their ministerBwhen they reprove 
dridge, Rosenmtiller, Bloomfield, them for their sins. Hence they be- 
Koppe, Chandler, and others concur, come offended at the truth. Hence 
Locke renders it, ** What benedic- they resist the influences of the Holy 
tions did you then pour out on me !” Spirit, whose oflBce it is to bring the 
^ For 1 bear you record. I testify, truth to the heart, and to reprove 
f Ye would have plucked out your own men for their sins. There is nothing 
eyes, Ac. No higher proof of attach- more difficult than to regard with 
ment could have been given. They steady and unwavering affection the 
loved him so much, that they would* man who faithfully tells us the truth 
have given to him any thing, however at all times, when that truth is pun- 
/ dear; they would have done any thing ful. Yet be is our best friend. “ Faith- 
( to contribute to hia welfare. How Mare the wounds of a friend, bat the 
changed, now that they had abandoned kisses of an enemy are deceitful, 
his doctrines, and yielded themselves Prov. xxvii. 6. If I am in danger of 
to the ffuidanoe of thqqp who taught a falling down a precipice, he shows to 
wholly different do^rine ! me the purest friendship who tells me 

16. Am I therefore become your of it ; if I am in danger of breathing 
enemy, Ac. Is my telling yon the the air of the pestillnoe, and it can 
truth in regard te the tendency of the be avoided, he sho^ to me pure kted- 
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17 They zealously affect you^ 18 But it is good to be zealously 
» not well ; yea, they would ex- affected always ^ in a good thin^^ 
elude ^ you, that ye might affect and not only when I am present 
them. . with you. 


oess who tells me of it. So still more, 
if 1 am indulging in a course of con- 
duct that may ruin me, or cherishing 
error that may endanger my salvation, 

• he shows me the purest friendship who 

• is most faithful in warning me, and 
apprising me of what must be the ter- 
mination of my course. 

17. They zealously affect you ; see 
1 Cor. xii. 31 (Gr.) ; xiv. 39. The 
word here used means to be 

eealous towards, t. e., for or against 
any person or thing ; usually, in a 
good sense, to be eager for. Here it 
means, that the false teachers made a 
show of zeal towards the Galatians, or 
professed affection for them in order 
to gain them as their followers. They 
were full of ardour, and professed an 
extraordinary concern for their wel- 
fare — as men always do who are 
demagogues, or who seek to gain 
proselytes. The object of the apostle 
in this is, probably, to say, that it was 
not wholly owing to themselves that 
they had become alienated from the 
doctrines which he had taught, (treat 
pains bad been taken to do it ; and 
there had been a show of zeal which 
would be likely to endanger any per- 
son, ^ jBui not well. Not with good 
motives, or with good designs, f Yea, 
they would exclude you. Marg. Us. 
A few printed editions of the New 
Testament have us, instead of 
you. — MiU. The word exclude 
here probably means, that they en- 
deavoured to exclude ehe Galatians 
I from the love and affection of Paul. 

I They would shut them out from j 
that, in order that they might secura i 
them for their own purposes. If the 
reading in the margin, however, 
ihottld be retained, the sense would 
be clearer. “ They wish to exclude 
U8i i. e., me, the apostle, in order 
that they may have you wholly to 
tiiemselves. If they can once get rid 
of your attachment to mo, then they 
will have no difficulty in securing you 
fbr themselves.'' This reading, says 


Rosenmuller, is found **in many of ; 
the best codices, and versions, and fa- j 
thers.” It is adopted by Doddridge, i 
Locke, and others. The main idea is | 
clear: Paul stood in the way of their 
designs. The Galatians were truly 
attached to him, and it was necessary, 
in order to accomplish their ends, to 
withdraw their affections from him. 
When false teachers have designs on 
a people, they' begin by alienating 
their confidence and affections from 
their pastors and teachers. They 
can hope for no success until this is 
done ; and hence the efforts of error- 
ists, and of infidels, and of scorners, 
is to undermine the confidence of a 
people in the ministry, and when this 
is done there is little difficulty in 
drawing them over to their own pur- 
poses. ^ That ye mipht affect them. 
j The same word as in the former part 
of the verse, — “ tliat ye might zeal- 
ously affect them” — i. e., that ye 
; might show ardent attachment to 
■ them. Their first work is to manifest 
special interest for your welfare ; their 
second, to alienate you from him who 
; had first preached the gospel to you : 

1 their object, not your salvation, or 
your real good, but to secure your 
zealous love for themselves. 

18. But it is good to be zealously 
affected. The meaning of this is, 
Understand me : 1 do not speak 
against zeal. I have not a word to 
say in its disparagement. In itself, 
it is good ; and their zeal would bo 
good if it were in a good cause.” Pro- 
bably, they relied much on their zeal; 
perhaps they maintained, as errorista 
and deceivers are very apt to do, that 
zeal was sufficient evidence of the 
goodness of their cause, and that per- 
sons who are so very zealous could > 

' not possibly be bad men. How often 
is this plea set up by the friends of 
errorists aq/l deceivers ! ^ And not 
only when I am present with you. It 
seems to me that there is great adroit- 
ness and great delicacy of irony in 
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19 Mv^ little children, of whom 
I travail in birth again until Chrbt 
be formed in you, 

20 I desire to be present with 

g 1 Co.4.15. 

this remark; and that the apostle 
intends to remind them as gently as 
possible, that it would have been as 
well for them to have shown their zeal 
in a good cause when he was absent, 
as well as when he was with them. 
The sense may be, “ You were ex- 
ceedingly zealous in a good cause 
when I was with you. You loved the 
truth ; you loved me. Since I left 
you, and as soon almost as 1 was out 
of your sight, your zeal died away, 
and your ardent love for me was trans- 
ferred to others. Suffer me to re- 
mind you, that it would be well to be 
zealous of good when I am away, as 
well as when I am with you. There is 
not much true affection in that which 
dies away as soon as a man’s back is 
turned.” The doctrine is, that true 
zoal or love will live alike when the 
object is near and when it is removed; 
when our friends are present with us, 
and when they leave us; when their eye 
is upon us, and when it is turned away. 

19. My little children. The lan- 
guage of tender affection, such as a 
parent would use towards his own off- 
spring ; see Note, 1 Cor. iv. 15 ; 
comp. Mat. xviii. 3 ; John xiii. 33 ; 
1 John ii. 1, 12, 13; iv. 4; v. 21. 
The idea here is, that Paul felt that 
he sustained towards them the rela- 
tion of a father, and he had for them 
the deep and tender feelings of a par- 
ent. f Of whom I travail in birth 
again. For whose welfare I am 
deeply anxious : and for whom 1 en- 
dure deep anguish ; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 
15. His anxiety for them he com- 
pares to the deepest sufferings which 
human nature endures ; and his lan- 
guage here is a striking illustration 
of what ministers of the gospel should 
' feel, and do aometimea feel, in regard 
ibeir people, f Until Christ dei 
fbrmddtnym The name Christ is I 

mi Vi iim\A hii or 1 

I on iiom. xiii. 14. Here it means, 
j until Cbridt reigns -wholly in your 


yon now, and to change my voice ; 
tor 1 1 stand in doubt of you. 

21 Tell me, ye that desire to be 
under the law, doyenot hear the lawl 
r or, J am perplexed for you. 

hearts ; till you wholly and entirely 
embrace his doctrines ;*and till you 
become wholly imbued with his spirit; 
see Col. i. 27. 

20 . 1 desire to be present with you 
now. They had lost much by his** 
absence ; they had changed their 
views; they had in some measure 
become alienated from him ; and he 
wishes that he might be again with 
them, as he was before. He would 
hope to accomplish much more by his 
personal presence than he could by 
letter. ^ And to change my voice. 
That is, from complaint* and censure, 
to tones of entire confidence. ^ For 
I stand in doubt of you. Marg. “ I 
am perplexed for you** On the 
meaning of the word here used, see 
Note on 2 Cor. iv. 8. The sense is 
plain. Paul had much reason to 
doubt the sincerity and the solidity 
of their Christian principles, and he 
was de^ly anxious on that account. 

21. TeU me, Ac. In order to show 
fully the nature and the effect of the 
law, Paul here introduces an illustra- 
tion from an important fact in the 
Jewish history. This allegory has 
given great perplexity to expositors, 
and, in some respects, it is attended 
with real difSculty. An examination 
of the difficulties will be found in the 
larger commentaries." My object, 
without examining the expositions 
which have been proposed, will he to 
state, in as few words as possible, the 
simple meaning and design of the al- 
legory. The design it is not difficult 
to understand. It is to show the effect 
of being under the bondage or servi- 
tude of the Jewish law, compared with 
the freedom which the gospel imparts. 
Paul had addressed the Galatians as 
having a real desire to be under bond« 
age, otto be servants; Note on ver. 

P. He bad represented Christiapiip 
aaafitateotiwedam.aiidCbn&tmt ^ 

freemen. To show the ^ 

' the two oonditions, j^poali to 
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22 For it is written, That Abra- 23 But he who was of tlie ^ bond- 
ham had two sons ; the one « by a woman was bom after the flesh ; 
bond-maid, the other* by a nee but be of the free woman teas by 
woman. promise. 

a Ge.16.15. b Ge.21.1,2. e Ro.9.7,8. 

cases which would furnish a striking sary to justification. % Vo ye not 
illustration of them. The one was the hear the law f Do you not understand 
case of Hagar and her son. The effect what the law says ? Will you not lia- 
of bondage was well illustrated there, ten to its own admonitions, and the 
She and her son were treated with instruction which may be derived from 
• severity, and were cast out and perse- the law on the subject ? The word 
cuted. This was a fair ilhistration “law* ’here refers not to the commands 
of bondage under the law ; of the ser- that were uttered on mount Sinai, 
vitude to the laws of Moses ; and was but to the bool' of the law. The pas- 
a fit representation of Jerusalem as sage to which- reference is made is in 
it was in the time of Paul. The other the Book of Genesis ; but nil the five 
case was that of Isaac. He was the books of Moses were by the Jews 
son of a free woman, and was treated classed under the general name of 
accordingly. He was regarded as a I the law ; see Note on Luke xxiv. 44. 
son, not as a servant. And he was a I The sense is, “ Will you not listen to 
fair illustration of the case of those | a narrative fbund in one of tho books 
who were made free by tho gospel, j of the law itself, fully illustrating the 
They enjoyed a similar freedom and ' nature of that servitude which you 
sonship, and should not seek a state ^ wish ? ’’ 

of servitude or bondage. The condi- 22, For it is written; Gen. xvi. 
tion of Isaac was a fit illustration of xxi. ^ Abraham had two sons. Ish- 
the New Jerusalem ; tho heavenly mad ami Isaac. Abraham subse- 
city ; the true kingdom of God. But quontly had several sons by Keturah 
Paul does not mean to say, as 1 sup- .after the death of Sarah ; Gen. xxvi. 
pose, that the history of the son of 1 — 0. But the two sons by Hagar 
ilagar and of the son of Rebecca was .and Sarah were the most prominent, 
mere allegory, or that the narrative and the events of their lives furnished 
by Moses was designed to represent the particular illustration which Paul 
the different condition of those who desired. •[( The one by a bond-maid. 
were under the law and under the Ishroaol, tho sou of ilagar. llag.ar 
gospel. Ho uses it simply, as was an Egyptian slave, whom Sarah 

the difference between servitude and gave to Abraham in order that he 
freedom, and as a striking illustra- might not be whollv without posterity; 
TION of the nature of the bondage to Gen. xvi. 3. The oOier by a free 
the Jewish law, and of the freedom of woman. Isaac, the son of Sarah ; 
the gospel, as any one may use a Gen. xxi, 1, 2. 
striking historical fact to illustrate a 23, But he who was of the hond- 
principle. These general remarks woman was bom after the flesh. In 
will constitute the basis of my inter- the ordinary course of nature, without 
pretation of this celebrated allegory, any special promise, or any unusual 
The expression “tell me,” is one of divine interposition, as in the case of 
affectionate remonstrance and reason- Isaac . ^ But he of the free woman, 
iug ; see Luke vii. 42, “ Tell me, there- Ac. The birth of Isaac was in ac- I 
fore, which of these will love him cordance with a special promise, nod > 
most!” Comp. Isa. i. 18, “Come, by a remarkable £ vino interposition ; | 
now, and let us reason together, saith see Gen. zviii. 10 ; xxi. 1,2; licb. xi. | 
the Lord.” f Ye that desire to he II, 12 ; comp. Notes on Rom. iv. 10— 
under the law; Note, rer. 9. Toa 21. The idea here of Paul is, that | 
who wish to yield obedience to tbe the eon of ibe ilare waeJa a bamble 
laws of Moses. You who maintain and inferior condition from ms very 
that conformity to those laws is neces- I birth. There was no special promise 
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24 Which things are an alie> 
gory: * for these are the two 
^ covenants ; the one from the 


attending him. He was bom into a 
state of inferiority and servitude 
which attended him through his whole 
life. Isaac, however, was met with 
promises as soon as he was born, and 
was under the benefit of those pro- 
mises ns long as he lived. The object 
of Paul is, to state the truth in regard 
to a condition of servitude and slavery. 
It is attended with evils from begin- 
ning to end ; from the birth to the 
grave. By this illustration he means 
to show them the folly of becoming 
the voluntary slaves of the law after 
they had once been made free. 

24. Which thinge. The different 
accounts of Ishmael and Isaac. ^ Are 
an allegory. May be regarded alle- 
gorically, or as illustrating great prin- 
ciples in regard to the condition of 
slaves and freemen ; and may there- 
fore be used to illustrate the effect of 
servitude to the law of Moses com- 
pared with the freedom of tUb gospel. 
He does not mean to say that the 
historical record of Moses was not 
true, or was merely allegorical ; nor 
does he mean to say that Moses meant 
this to be an allegory, or that he in- 
tended that it should be applied to the 
exact purpose to which Paul applied 
it. No such design is apparent in the 
narrative of Moses, and it is evident 
that he had no such intention. Nor 
can it be shown that Paul means to be 
understood as saying that Moses had 
any such design, or that his account 
was not a record of a plain historical 
fact. Paul uses it as he would any 
other historical fact that would illus- 
trate the same principle, and he makes 
no more use of it than the Saviour did 
in his parables of real or fictitious 
I narratives to illustrate an important 
truth, or than we always do of real 
history to illustrate an importantl 
oriociple* The word which is here} 
Vj Paul ii derived 

from another, and hyo^tvu, to 

speak, to speak openly or in public.-— 
It properly means to speak 
otherwise than it is under- 
rtobd (PoMow) ; to .peak aUegori- 


mount ® Sinai, * which gendereth 
to bondage, which is Agar. 

a 1 Co.lO.ll. 1 or, testaments. 

2 SiM. b De.33.2. 

oally ; to allegorize. The word does 
not occur elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament, nor is it found in the Septua- 
gint,. though it occurs often in the 
classic writers. An allegbry is a con- 
tinued metaphor ; see Blair's Lec- 
tures, XV. It is a figurative sentence 
or discourse, in which the principal 
object is described by another subject 
resembling it in its properties and 
circumstances. — Webster. Allegories 
are in words what hieroglyphics' are 
in painting. The distinction between 
a parable and an allegory is i^aid to 
be, that a parable is a supposed his- 
tory to illustrate some important truth, 
as the parable of the good Samaritan, 
Ac. ; an allegory is based on real facts. 
It is not probable, however, that this 
distinction is always carefully observ- 
ed. Sometimes the allegory is based 
on the resemblance to some inanimate 
object, as in the beautiful allegory in 
the eightieth psalm. Allegories, par- 
ables, and metaphors abound in the 
writings of the East. Truth was more 
easily treasured up in this way, and 
could be better preserved and trans- 
mitted when it was connected with an 
interesting story. The lively fhney 
of the people of tho East also led them 
to this mode of communicating truth ; 
though a love for it is probably found- 
ed in human nature. The best sus- 
tained allegory of any considerable 
length in the world is, doubtless, Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; and yet 
this is among the most popular of all 
books. The ancient Jews were ex- 
ceedingly fond of allegories, and even 
turned a considerable part of the Old 
Testament into allegory. The ancient 
Greek philosophers also were fond of 
this mode of teaching. Pythagorq^ 
instructed his followers in thit man- 
ner, and this was common among the 
Greeks, and was imitated much py 
the early Christians .— Maiy 
of the Christian fathers, of the school 
of Origen, made the Old Testament 
almost wholly allegorloal, ahd found 
mpteries in the plainest nairatjvef. 
The Bible became thus with Jhom a 
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85 For this Agftr is mount Jerusalem which now is, and is in 
Sinai in Arabia, and * answereth to bondage with her children. 

1 or, is in the tame rank with. 

book of enigmas, and exegesis con- veins ; see Note on that place ; comp. I 
sisted in an ingenious and fanciful ac- Gen. xli. 26. f|f The two covenants. 
commodation of all the narratives in Marg. Testaments. The word means, 
the scriptures to events in subsequent here, covenants or compacts ; see Note 
times. The most fanciful, and the on 1 Cor. xi. 2a. The two covenants 
most ingenious man, on this principle, here referred to, arc the one on mount 
was the best interpreter ; and as any Sinai made with the Jews, and the 
man might attach any hidden mystery other that which is made with the 
which he chose to the scriptures, they people of God in the gospel. The one 
became wholly useless as an infallible resembles the condition of bondage in 
guide. Better principles of interpre- which Hagar and her son were ; the 
tation now prevail ; and the great other the condition of freedom in 
truth has gone forth, never more to which Sarah and Isaac were. 5[ The 
be recalled, that the Bible is to be in- one from the mount Sinai. Marg. 
terpreted on the same principle as all Sina. The Greek is Sina, though 
other books ; that its language is to tho word may bo written either way. 
be investigated by tho same laws as % Which gendereth to bondage. Which 
language in all other books ; and that tends to produce bondage or servitude, 
no more liberty is to bo taken in alle- That is, tho laws are stem and severe ; 
gorising the scriptures than may bo and tho observance of them costly, 
taken with Herodotus or Livy. It is and onerous like a state of bondage ; 
lawful to use narratives of real events see Note on Acts xv. 10. ^ Which 
to illustrate important principles al- is Agar. Which Hapr would aj)pro- 
ways. Such a use is often made of priatelyijreprcsent. The condition of 
j history ; and such a use, I suppose, the servitude produced by tho law had n 
f apostle Paul makes here of an import- strong resemblance to her condition 
i ant fact in tho history of the Old Tes- as a slave. 


^ For these are. 


25. For this Agar is mount Sinai. 


I may bo used to represent the two This Hagar well mprosents tho law 
covenants. The apostle could not given on mount Sinai. No one can 
1 mean thatthesons of Saraband Hagar believe that Paul meant to say that 
were literally the two covenants ; for Hagar was literally mount Sinai. A 
this could not be true, and tho doclar- peat deal of perplexity has been felt 
atlon would be unintelligible. In wbat in regard to this passage, and Bentley 
sense could Ishmael be called a cove- proposed to cancel it altogether as an 
nant? The meaning, therefore, must interpolation. But there is no good 
be, that they furnished an apt illustra- authority for this. Several MSS. and 
tion or representation of the two co- versions read it, “ For this Sinai is a 
venants ; they would show what the mountain in Arabia others, “ to this 
nature of the two covenants was. Hagar Jerusalem answereth,” *c. 
The words ” are ” and ” is” are often Griesbach has placed these readings 
used in this sense in the Bible, to in the margin, and has marpd them 
denote that one thing represents an* as not to be rejected as certainly false, 
other. Thus in the institution of the but as worthy of a more attentive 
Lord^s supper ; ” Take, eat, this is my examination ; as sustained by some 
body” (Matt. xxvi. 26); t. e., this r«- plausible arguments, thou^ not in 
preients mybodj. The bread was not the whole satisfactory. The word 
/ the time body that waa then before J Hagar in Arabic ia taid to tignify a 
them. So ia ver. 28. ‘‘This is myiroek/ and it has been supposed tbst ' 
blood of the new covenant i. e., this the name was appropr/ate/y given to 
represents mv blood. The wine in the mount Sinai, because it was a pile of ; 
cup could not be the living blood of the rocks, and that Paul had j^usion to i 
R^eemer that was then flowing in his this meaning of the word here. So 
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26 But Jemsalem whkh is | 
above is free, which is the mother J 
of us all. 

a He.12.22; Re.21.2,I0. 

Chandler, RosenmUller, and others 
interpret it. But 1 cannot find in 
Castell or Gesenius that the word 
Hagar in Arabic has this significa- 
tion ; still less is there evidence that 
the name was ever given to mount 
Sinai by the Arabs, or that such a 
signification was known to Paul. The 
pUinest and most obvious sense of a 
passage is generally the true sense ; 
and the obvious sense here is, that 
Hagar was a /air representation of 
mount Sinai, and of the law given 
there. % In Arabia. Mount Sinai 
is situated in Arabia Petrsea, or the 
Rocky. Rosenmuller says that this 
means in the Arabic language but 
probably in this interpretation he 
stands ^one. % And answereth to 
Jerusalem. Marg. Is in the same 
rank with. The margin is the better 
translation. The meaning is, it is 
just hke it, or corresponds with it. 
Jerusalem as it is now (i. e., in the 
days of Paul), is like mount Sinai. It 
is subject to laws, and rites, and cus- 
toms ; bound by a state of servitude, 
and fear, and trembling, such as ex- 
isted when the law was given on mount 
Sinai. There is no freedom ; there 
are no great and liberal views ; there 
is none of the liberty which the gos- 
pel imparts to men. The word 

answereth to, means properly 
to advance in order together ; to go 
together with, as soldiers march along 
in the same rank ; and then to cor- 
respond to. < It means here that 
mount Sinai and Jerusalem as it then 
was would be fitted to march together 
in the same platoon or rank. In 
marshalling an army, care is taken 
to place soldiers of the same height, 
and size, and skill, and courage, if 
possible, together. So here it means 
that they were cdihe. Both were 
connected with bondage, like Hagar. 
On the one, a law was given that led 
to bondage ; ani the other was in fact 
under a miserable servitude of rites 
and forms, f Which now is. As it 
exists now; that -is, a slave to rites 


27 For it is written, * Rejoice 

barren that bearest net ; br^ 
forth and cry, thou that travailest 

^ b l8».54.1. 

and forms, it was in fact in the time 
of Paul, if' And is in bondage. To 
laws and customs. She was under 
hard and oppressive rites, like slavery. 
She was also in bondage to sin ( John 
viii. 33, 3d) ; but this does not seem 
to be the idea here, if With her 
children. Her inhabitants. She is 
represented as a mother, and her in- 
habitants, the Jews, are in the condi- 
tion of the son of Hagar. On this 
passage comp. Notes on 1 Cor. x. 4, 
for a more full illustration of the prin- 
ciples involved here. 

26. But Jerusalem which is above. 
The spiritual Jerusalem ; the true 
church of God. Jerusalem was the 
place where God was worshipped, and 
hence it became synonymous with the 
word church, or is used to represent 
the people of God. The word ren- 
dered “ above," means properly 
up above, that which is above ; and 
hence heavenly, celestial ; Col. iii. 1, 
2 ; John viii. 23. Here it means the 
heavenly or celestial Jerusalem; Rev. 
xxi. 2, And I John saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God, out of heaven." Heb. xii. 
22, “ Ye are come unto mount Zion, 
and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem." Here it is 
used to denote the church, as being 
of heavenly origin. % If free. The 
spirit of the gospel is that of freedom. 
It is freedom from sin, freedom from 
the bondage of rites and customs, and 
it tends to promote universal freedom ; 
see Note on ver. 7 : comp. John viii. 
32, 36 ; Note, 2 Cor. iii. if. If Which 
is the mother of us all. Of all who 
ore true Christians, whether we are 
by birth J ews or Gentiles. We should 
not, therefore, yield ourselves to any 
degrading and debasing servitude of 
any kind ; comp. Note, 1 Cor. vi, 12. 

27. For it is luritten. This passage 
is found in Isa. liv. 1. For an expo- 
sition of its meaning as it occurs 
there, see my Notes on Isaiah. The 
object of the apostle in introducing it 
here seems to be to nrove that the 
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not; Ayr the desolate hath many 
more children than slie which hath 
an husband. 


28 Now we, « lirethren, as Isaac 
was, are the children of promise. 

29 But as then he ^ that was 


a Ac.S.eSi chnp^29. 

Gentiles as well as the Jews would 
partake of the privileges connected 
with the heavenly Jerusalem. He 
had in the previous verse spoken of 
the .Jerusalem from above as the com- 
mon mother of all true Christians, 
•whether by birth Jews or Gentiles. 
This might be disputed or doubted by 
the Jews ; and he therefore adduces 
this proof from the Old Testament. 
Or if it was not doubted, still the 
quotation was pertinent, and would 
illustrate the sentiment which he had 
just uttered. The mention of Jeru- 
salem as a mother seems to have sug- 
gested this text. Isaiah had spoken 
of Jerusalem as a female that had 
been long desolate and childless, now 
rejoicing by a large accession from 
the Gentile world, and increased in 
numbers like a female who should 
have more children than one who had 
been long married. To this Paul ap- 
propriately refers when he says tliat 
the whole church, Jews and Gentiles, 
were the children of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, represented here as a re- 
joicing mother. . lie has not quoted 
literally from tho Hebrew, but he has 
used the Septuagint version, and has 
retained the sense. Tho sense is, 
that the accession from tho Gentile 
world would be far more numerous 
than the Jewish people had ever been ; 
a prophecy that has been already ful- 
filled. ^ Rejoice thou barren that 
hearest not. As a woman who has 
had no children would rejoice. This 
represents probably the heathen world 
as having been apparently forsaken 
and abandoned, and with whom there 
had been none of the true children 
God. If Break forth and cry. Or 
“break forth and exclaim;” i. e. 
break out into loud and glad excla- 
mations at the remarkable accession. 
The cry here referred to was to be a 
joyful cry or shout ; the language of | 
exmtation. So the Hebrew word in 
Isa. liv. 1 (Vnat) means. ^ For the 
desolate. She who was desolate and 
apparently forsaken. It literally re- 


^e.21.9. 

fers to a woman who had seemed to 
be desolate and forsaken, who was 
unmarried. In Isaiah it may refer to 
J crusalem , k>ng forsaken and desolate, 
or as some suppose to the Gentile 
world; see my Note on Isa. liv. 1. 
^ Than she which hath an husband. 
Perhaps referring to the Jewisl^ peo- 
ple as in covenant with God, and 
often spoken of as married to him ; 
Isa. Jxii. 4, 5 ; liv. 5. 

28. Now wc, brethren. Wo who are 
Christians, Are the children of the 
promise. Wo so far resomhlo Isaac, 
that there arc groat and precious pro- 
mises made to us. We are not in the 
condition of Ishmael, to w'hom no 
promise was made. 

29. But as then he that was born 
after the flesh. Ishmael ; seo ver. 23. 
^ Persecuted him that was born after 
the Spirit. That is, Isaac. The 
phrase, “after the Spirit,” here, is 
synonymous with according to the 
promise” in tho previous verse. It 
stands opposed to tho phrase “ after 
the flesh,” and means that his birth 
was by tho special or miraculous 
agency of God ; see Rom. iv. It was 
not in the ordinary course of events. 
The persecution here referred to, was 
the injurious treatment which Isaac 
received from Ishmael, or the oppo- 
sition which subsisted between them. 
The particular reference of Paul is 
doubtless to Gen. xxi. 9, where it is 
said that “ Sarah saw tho son of Ha- 
gar tho Egyptian, whi(;h she bad 
born unto Abraham, mocking.” It 
was on account of this, and at tho 
special request of Sarah, that liagxir 
and her son were expelled from the 
house of Abraham ; Gen. xxi. 10. 
^ Even so it is now. That is, Chris* 
tians, the children of the promise, are 
persecuted by thex Jews, the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem, “ as it now is,” and 
who are uninterested in the promises, 
as Ishmael was. ForflUn illustration 
of this, see Paley’s Ilorce PauliiMs, on 
this Epistle, No. V. Dr. Paley has 
remarked that it does not appear that 
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bom after the fieeh, persecuted him 
tAat was born after the Spirit, even 
BO, ^ it is now. 

30 Nevertheless, what saith ^ 
the Scripture ? Cast out the bond- 
woman and her son : for the son of 

the apostle Paul was ever^set upon by 
the Gentiles, unless they were first 
stirred up by the Jews, except in two 
instances. One of these was at Philip- 
pi, after the cure of the Pythoness 
(Acts xvi. 19); and the other at Ephe- 
sus, at the instance of Demetrius; 
Acts xix. 24. The persecutions of 
the Christians arose, therefore, mainly 
from the Jews, from those who were 
in bondage to the law, and to rites and 
customs ; and Paul's allusion here to 
the case of the persecution which 
Isaac the free-born son endured, is 
exceedingly pertinent and happy. 

80. Nevertheless. But (’AXXa). 
f What saith the Scripture ? What 
does the Scripture teach on the sub- 
ject ? What lesson docs it convey in 
regard to the bondman ? ^ Cast out 
the bondwoman and her son. This 
was the language of Sarah, in an ad- 
dress to Abraham, requesting him to 
cast out Hagar and Ishmael; Gen. 
xxi. 10. That was done. Paul uses 
it here as applicable to the case be- 
fore him. As used by him the mean- 
ing is, that everjpthing like servitude 
in the gospel is to be rejected, as 
Hagar and Ishmael were driven away. 
It does not mean, as it seems to me, 
that they were to expel the Jewish 
teachers in Galatia, but that they were 
to reject every thing like servitude and 
bondage; they were to adhere only to 
that which was free. Paul cannot 
here mean that the passage in Gen. 
xxi, 10, originally had reference to 
the gospel, for nothing evidently was 
farther from the mind of Sarah than 
any such reference ; nor can it be 
shown that he meant to approve of or 
vindicate the conduct of Sarah ; but 
be finds a passage <■ applicable to his 
purpose, and he conveys his ideas in 
that languag^ySS exactly expressing 
his meaning. '^7e all use language in 
that way wherever we find it. 

[Yet God wsifirtMi the sentenee of Sarah ; 
Gen. xxi. 12. Hence Mr. Scott that para- 


the bond-woman shall not be heir 
with the son of the fi«e woman. 

31 So then, brethren, we are not 
children of the bond-woman, but 
of the free. 

o John 15.19. b Ge.21.10;12. 

phrHMB, ** But at the Galatiani might read in 
the ScriptnreB that Qod birnudf had com- 
manded Hagar and Ishmael to be sent away 
from Abraham's family, that the son of the 
bondwoman might not share the inheritance 
with Isaac ; even so the Jewish nation would' 
soon be cast out of the church, and all who 
continued under the legal covenant excluded 
from heaven.'*] 

81. aS^o then, brethren. It follows 
from all this. Not from the allegory 
regarded as an argument — for Paul 
does not use it thus— but from the 
considerations suggested on the' whole 
subject. Since the Christian religion 
is so superior to the Jewish ; since 
we are by it freed from degrading 
servitude, and are not in bondage to 
rites and ceremonies ; since it was 
designed to make us truly free, and 
since by that religion we are admitted 
to the privileges of sons, and are no 
longer under laws, and tutors, and 
governors, as if we were minors ; from 
all this it follows, that we should feel 
and act, not as if we were children of 
a bondwoman, and born in slavery, 
but as if we were children of a free- 
woman, and born to liberty. It is 
I the birthright of Christians to think, 
and feel, and act like freemen, and they 
j should not allow themselves to become 
I the slaves of customs, and rites, and 
ceremonies, but should feel that they 
are the adopted children of God. 

Thus closes this celebrated allegory 
—an allegory that has greatly pqy- 
plexed most expositors, and most 
readers of the Bible. In view of it, 
and of the exposition above, there are 
a few remarks which may not inap- 
propriately be made. 

{ 1 .) It is by no means affirmed, that 
the history of Hagar and Sar^ in 
Genesis, had any original reference to 
the gospel. The account there is a 
plain historical narrative, not designed 
to have any such reference. 

(2.) The narrative contains import- 
ant principles, that may be used as 
illustrating truth, and is so used by 
the apostle Paul. There are parhlld 
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points between the history and the 
truths of religion, where the one may 
be illustrated by the other. 

(3.) The apostle does not use it at 
all in the way of argument^ or as if 
that proved that tho Galatians wcro 
not to submit to the Jewish rites and 
customs. It is an illustration of the 
comparative nature of servitude and 
freedom, and would, therefore, illus^ 
,trate the difference between a servile 
compliance with Jewish rites, and the 
freedom of the gospel. 

(4.) This use of an historical fact 
by the apostle does not make it proper 
for U8 to turn the Old Testament into 
allegory, or even to make a very free 
use of this mode of illustrating truth. 
That an allegory may be used some- 
times with advantage, no one can 
doubt while the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
shall exist. Nor can any one doubt 
that Paul has here derived, in this 
manner, an important and striking il-^ 
lustration of truth from the Old Tes- 
tament. But no one acquainted with 
the history of interpretation can doubt 
that vast injury has been done by a 
fanciful mode of explaining the Old 
Testament ; by making every fact in 
its history an allegory ; and every pin 
and pillar of the tabernacle and the 
temple a type. Nothing is better 
fitted to bring the whole science of 
interpretation into contempt; nothing 
more dishonours tho Bible, than to 
make it a book of enigmas, and reli- 
gion to consist in puerile conceits. 
The Bible is a book of senge ; and all 
the" doctrines essential to salvation 
are plainly revealed. It should be 
interpreted, not by mere conceit and 
by fancy, but by the sober laws ac- 
cording to which are interpreted 
other books. It should be explained, 
not under the influence of a vivid 
imagination, but under tho influ- 
ence of a heart imbued with a love 
of truth, and by an understanding dis- 
ciplined to investigate the meaning 
of words and phrases, and capable of I 
rendering a reaton for the interpre- j 
tation which is proposed. Men may ! 
abundantly use the facts in the Old i 
Testament to illustrate human nature, 
as Paul did; but far distant be the 
day, when the principles of Origen 


and of Cocceius shall again prevail, 
and when it shall be assumed, that 
” the Bible means every thing that it 
can be made to mean.” 

[Tiipse Are excellent remarka, end the eso- 
tion which the author givea against extrava- 
gant and imaginative systems ef interpreting 
scripture cannot be too often repeated. It is 
allowed, however, nearly on all hands, that 
this allegory is brought forward by way of 
illnatratwn only.aud not of argument. This 
being the case, the question, ns to whether the 
history in tieneais were originally intended to 
represent the matter, to wiiirh Paul here ap- 
plies it, is certainly not of very great import- 
ance, notwithstanding the learned lanonr 
that has been expended on it, and to such an 
extent as to justify the critic's remark, •* vex- 
avit interpretes vehementer vexatus ab lis et 
•Ipse.” Whatever be the original design of 
the pasfhge, the apostle hat employed it as an 
illustration of his subject, and was guided by 
the Spirit of inspiration in so doing. But cer- 
tainly wm should not be very far wrong, if 
since an apostle has aMrmed such spirUttal 
representation, we shoiiid supaose It originally 
intended by the Spirit ; nor are wo in great 
danger of making types of every pin and pil- 
lar. so long as we str/eUy ronjine ourselves to 
tho admission of such only as rest upon apos- 
tolic authority. ^ “ This transaction,'^ says the 
eminently judicious Thomas Scott, "was so 
remarkable, the coincidence so exact, and the 
illustration so instructive, that we cannot 
doubt it originally was intended, by tho Holy 
Spirit, as an allegory andtvpe ot those things 
to which tho inspired apostle referred it."] 

CHAPTER V. 

AXALYSItJ. j 

Tnrs cliapter is properly a contin- 
uation of the argument in tho previous 
chapter, and is designed to induce the 
Galatians to renounce their conform- 
ity to the Jewish law, and to become 
entirely conformed to tho gospel. In 
particular, it seems to bo designed to 
meet a charge that had been brought 
against him, that he had preached tho 
necessity of circumcision, or that he 
had so practised it as to show that ho 
believed that it was obligatory on 
others. Under his example, or plead- 
ing his authority, it seems the false 
teachers there had urged the neces- 
sity of its observance; see ver. 11. 
The argument and tho exhortation 
consist of the following parts. 

I. He exhorts them to stand Arm in 
the liberty of Christianity, and not to 
be brought agaifi under bondage ; ver. 1 . 

II. lie solemnly as^res them, that 
if they depended on circumcision for 
salvation, they could derive no bene- 
fit from C hrist . They put themselves 
into a perfect legal state, and must 
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CHAPTER' V*. I hath made us free, and be not en- 


S TANH « fast therefore in the 
* liberty wherewith Christ 
a Ep.e.l4. 

ft John 8;^2.36; Ro.6.18i Ac.lS.lO. 

depend on that alone ; and that was 
equivalent to renouncing Christ alto- 
or to falling from grace ; ver. 

III. lie assures them that their 
present belief could riot have come 
Irom him by whom they were origin- 
ally brought to the knowledge of the 
truth ; but must have been from some 
! foreign influence, operating like lea- 
ven ; ver; 7 — 9. # 

IV. He says he had confidence in 
them, on the whole, that they would 
obey the truth, and that they would 
suffer him who had troubled them to 
boar his proper judgment, gently in- 
sinuating that he should be disowned 
or cut off ; ver. 10, 12. 

[ V. Ho vindicates himself from the 
I charge that he preached the neces- 
sity of circumcision. His vindication 
was, that if he had done that, ho would 
have escaped persecution, for then the 
offence of the cross would have ceased; 
ver. 11. 

VI. lie assures them that they had 
been called unto liberty; that the 
gospel had made them free. Tet 
Paul felt how easfpit was to abuse this 
doctrine, and to pretend that Christ 
had freed them from all restraint, and 
from the bondage of all law. Against 
this he cautions them. Their liberty 
was not licentiousness. It was not 
freedom from all the restraints of the 
law. It was not that they might give 
indulgence to the passions of the flesh. 
It was designed that they should serve 
one another ; and not fall into the in- 
dulgence of raging passions, producing 
strife and mutual hatred ; ver. 13 — Ifi. 

VII. To illustrate this, and to show 
them the evils of giving indulgence to 
their appetites under the pretence 
that they were free^ he proceeds to 
show what were the passions to which 
carnal indulgence would give rise, or 
what were the works of the flesh ; ver. 
16—21. 

VIII. On the other hand, the Spirit 
Foduces a train of most lovely vir- 


tangled again with the yoke of 
bondage. 

2 Behold, .1 Paul say unto you, 

tues, feelings, and affections, against 
which there could be no law ; v. 22, 23. 

IX. They who were Christians had 
in fact crucified the flesh. They were 
bound to live after the teachings of the 
Spirit, and Paul, therefore, exhorts* 
them to lay aside all vain-glory and 
I envy, and to live in peace; ver. 24 — 26. 
i 1. Stand fati, therefore. Be firm 
I and unwavering. This verse properly 
I belongs to the previous chapter, and 
; should not have been separated from 
it. The sense is, that they were to 
be firm and unyielding in maintaining 
the great principles of Christian li- 
berty. They had been freed from the 
bondage of rites and ceremonies ; and 
they should by no means, and in no 
form, yield to them again. % In the 
liberty, «fec. ; comp. John viii. 32, 36 ; 
Rom. vi. 18 ; Notes, chap. iv. 3—6. 
^ And he not entangled again. Tindal 
renders this, “ And wrap not your- 
selves again.'* The sense is, do not 
again allow such a yoke to be put on 
you; do not again become slaves to 
any rites, and customs, and habits. 
% The yolce of bondage. Of servitude 
to the Jewish laws; see Note, Acts 

XV. 10. 

2. Behold, I Paul say unto you. I, 
who at first preached the gospel to 
you ; I, too, who have been circum- 
cised, and'Vho was formerly a stre- 
nuous assertor of the necessity of ob- 
serving the laws of Moses ; and I, too, 
who am charged (see ver. 11) with 
still preaching the necessity of circum- 
cision, now solemnly say to you, that 
if you are circumcised with a view to 
being justified by that in whole or in 
part, it amounts to a rejection of the 
doctrine of justification by Christ, and 
an entire apostacy from him. He is 
to be “ a whole Saviour." No one 
is to share with him in the honour of 
saving men ; and no rite, no custom, 
no observance of law, is to divide the 
honour with his death. The design 
of Paul is to give them the most 
solemn assurance on this point ; and 
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that if ye he circtimcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing. 

3 For I testify again to every 

by his own authority and experience 
to guard them from the danger, and 
to put the matter to rest. ^ TAat if 
ye he eireumdsed. This must be un- 
derstood with reference to the subject 
under consideration. If you are cir- 
cumcised with such a view as is main- 
tained by the false teachers that have 
come among you ; that is, with an 
idea that it is necessary in order to your 
justification, lie eridently did not 
mean that if any of them had been 
circumcised before their *conver8ion 
to Christianity; nor could he mean 
to say, that circumcision in all cases 
amounted to a rejection of Christi- 
anity, for he had himself procured the 
circumcision of Timothy, Acts xvi. 3. 
If it was done, as it was then, for 
prudential considerations, and with a 
wish not necessarily to irritate the 
Jews, and to give one a more ready 
access to them, it was not to be re- 
garded as wrong. But if, as the false 
teachers in Galatia claimed, as a 
thing essential to salvation, as indis- 
pensable to justification and accep- 
tance with God, then the matter as- 
sumed a different aspect ; and then it 
became in fact a renouncing of Christ 
as himself suficient to save us. So 
with any thing else. Rites and cere- 
monies in religion may be in them- 
selves well enough, if they are held 
to be matters not essential ; but the 
moment they are regarded as Vital and 
essential, that moment they begin to 
infringe on the doctrine ofjustification 
by faith alone, and that moment they 
are to be rejected ; and it is because 
of the danger that this will be the 
case, that they are to be used spar- 
ingly in the Christian church. Who 
does not know the danger of depend- 
ing upon prayers, and alms, and the 
sacraments, and extreme unction, and 
penance, and empty forms for salva- 
tion? And who does not know how 
much in the papal communion the 
great doctrine ofjustification has been 
obscured by numberless such rites and 
forms ? If Christ shcdl profit you no- 
thing. be of no advantage to 
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man that is circumcised, that he 
is a debtor to do the whole law. 

4 Christ is become of no ef- 


you. Your dependence on circumci- 
sion, in these circumstances, will in 
fact amount to a rejection of tho Sa- 
viour, and of the doctrine of justifioa- 
tion by him. 

3. For I testify again. Probably he 
had stated this when he had preached 
the gospel to them first, and he 
now solemnly bears witness to the same 
thing again. Bloomfield, however, 
supposes that the word again hero 
(wtfXiv) means, on the other hand, or, 
furthermore, or, As wo would say, “and 
again.’’ ^ That he is a debtor to do the 
whole law. llo binds himself to obey 
all the law of Moses. Circumcision 
was the distinguishing badge of the 
Jews, as baptism is of Christians. A 
man, therefore, who became circum- 
cised became a professor of the Jewish 
religion, and bound liimself to obey 
all its peculiar laws. This mtist be 
understood, of course, with reference 
to the point under discussion ; and 
means, if ho did it with a view to jus- 
tification, or as a thing that was neces- 
sary and binding. It would not apply 
to such a caso as that of Timothy, 
where it was a matter of mere ex- 
pediency or prudence; see Note on 
ver. 2. 

4. Christ is become of no effect unto 
you. You will derive no advantage 
from Christ, llis work in regard to 
you is needless and vain. If you can 
ho justified in any other way than by 
him, then of course you do not need 
him, and your adoption of the other 
mode is in fact a renunciation of him. 
Tindal renders this, “ Ye are gone 
quite from Christ.” The word here 
used {Mara^y'uk/), means properly, to 
Sronder inactive, idle, useless ; to do 
away, to put an end to ; and here it 
means that they had withdrawn from 
Christ, if they attempted to be justi- 
fied by the law. They would not need 
him if they could be thus justified; 
and they could derive no benefit from 
him. A man who can be justified by 
his own obedience, does not need the 
aid or the merit of another; and if it 
was true, as they seemed to suppofo, 
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« unto 3 ^ 011 , whosoeror of you Ibr the lio}>e of nghteousnesa ^ by 
are justified by the law : ye are &ith. 

£yien ^ from grace. 6 For in Jeeus Christ neither 

^ For we through the Spirit wait ^ oHo.9.3i.32. 6 He.i2.is. eRo.8.25« 


that they could be Justified by the law, 
it followed that the work of Christ 
Waa in vain so far as they were con* 
e^ed. If Whosoever of you arejus-^ 
tified by the law. On the supposition 
that any of you are Justified by the law; 
or if, as you seem to suppose, any are 
Justified by the law. The apostle 
does not say that this had in fact ever 
occurred; but he merely makes a 
^ supposition. If such a thing should 
or could occur, it would follow that 
you had fallen from grace. ^ Ye are 
fallen from grace. That is, this 
would amount to apostasy from the re- 
ligion of the Redeemer, and would be 
in fact a rejection of the grace of the 
gospel. That this had ever in fact 
occurred among true Christians the 
apostle does not affirm unless he affirm- 
ed that men can in fact be justified by 
the law, since he makes the falling from 
grace a consequence of that. But did 
Paul mean to teach that? Did he 
mean to affirm that any man in fact 
had been, or could be justified by his 
own obedience to the law ? Let bis 
own writings answer; see. espe- 
*<>• Bnt nnlen he 
held that, then Ibis passage does not 
prove that any one who has ever been 
a true Christian has fallen away. 
The &ir interpretation of the passage 
does not demand that. Its sii^le 
and obvious meaning is, that if a man 
who has been a professed Christian 
should he justified by his own confor- 
m^ity to the law, and adopt that mod© 
of Justification, then that would 
amount to a rejection of the mode 
of salvation by Christ, and would be 
a renouncing of the plan of justi-« 
flcation by grace. The two systems 
cannot be united. The adoption of 
the one is, in fact, a rejection of the 
other. Christ will be “a whole Savi- 
our. or none. This passage, there- 
fore, cannot be adduced to prove that 
any true Christian has in fact fallen 
awy from grace, unless it proves also 
that nmn may be justified by the deeds 
of the law,contrapyto the repeated dec- 


larations of Paul himself. The word 
“ grace ** here, does not mean grace 
in the sense of personal religion, it 
moans the system of salvationby grace, 
in contradistinction from that by merit 
or by works—* the system of the gospel. 

6. For we. Wc who are Cbrii^ 
tians. It is a characteristic of the 
true Christian. f Through the 
Spirit. The Holy Spirit. We ex- 
pect salvation only by his aid. f 
for. Thair is, we expect salvation in 
this way. The main idea is, not that 
of waiting as if the thing were delayed; 
it is that of exfyeeHng. The sense is, 
that true Christians have no other 
hope of salvation than by faith in the 
Lord Jesus. It is not by their own 
works, nor is it by any conformity to 
the law. The object of Paul is, to 
show them the true nature of the 
Christian hope of eternal lift, and to 
recall them from dependence on theii 
conformity to the law. f The hope oj 
righteouenm. The hope of justifica- 
tion. They had no other hope of jus- 
tification thiui by fiiith in the Redeem 
er ; see Note on Rom. i. 17. 

6. For in Jemu Chritt la the 
roligion which Christ came to estab< 
lish. t NeUkor eireumeiiUm, Ao; It 
makes no differenee whether aman is 
cirenmeised or not. He is not saved 
beeauee ho is oircumolsed, nor is he 
condemned beeaute he is not. The de- 
sign of Christianity is to abolish these 
rites and ceremonies, and to introduce 
a way of salvation that shall be 
applicable to all mankind alike ; see 
Notes on ch. iii. 28; 1 Cor. vii. 10; 
comp. Rom. ii, 29. ^ But faith 

which workeih by love. Faith that 
evinces its existence by love to God, 
and benevolence to men. It is not a 
mere intellectual belief, but it is that 
which reaches the heart, and con- 
trols the affections. It isnotadsad 
faith, but it is that which is operative, 
and which is seen in Cfaristiaii kind- 
ness and affection. It is not mere 
belief of the truth, ermereorfAedesw, 
but it ii that which rprodooffii tmd 
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• circtimdsion svailetll any thing, 
nor uncircamcision ; but faim 
which * worketh by lore, 

7 Ye did run well ; who did 

* hinder you, that ye should not 
obey the truth? 

aICo.7.1^ i l Ti.1,3; Ja.2.18-22, 


tachment to others. A mere intel- 
lectual assent to the truth may leave 
the heart cold and unaffected ; mere 
I* orthodoxy, however bold and self-con- 
fident, and “sound," may not be incon- 
Kistent with contentions, and strifes, 
and logomachies, and divisions. The 


8 This persuasion tmHh not of 
him that calleth you. 

9 A little « leaven leareneth the 
whole lump. 

10 1 hare confidence in you 
through the Lord, that ye will 

1 or, drive you back. e Mat. 13.33 ; I Co.6.6. 


ance of Jewish rites with the belief of 
the Christian doctrines in order to be 
saved. ^ Not of him that calleth you. 
That is, of God, who had called tnem 
into his kingdom. That it refers to 
God and not to Paul is plain. They 
knew well enough that Paul had not 


true faith is that which is seen in be- persuaded them to it, and it was im- 
novolence, in love to God, in love to portant now to show them that it 


alt who bear the Christian name ; in 
a readiness to do good to all mankind. 
This shows that the heart is affected 
by the faith that is held ; and this is 
the nature and design of al' gc nuine 
religion. Tlpdal renders this, “faith, 
which by love is mighty in opera- 
tion.” 

7. Ye did run well. The Christian 
life is often represented as a race ; see 
Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 24 — ^26. Paul 
means here, that they began the 
Christian life with ardour and zeal ; 
comp. chap. iv. 15. If Who did hin^ 
der you, Marg. Drive you hack. 
The word used here {oivaKiirrei) means 
properly to beat or drive back. Hence 
it means to hinder, check, or retard. 
Dr. Doddridge remarks that. this is 
" an Olympic expression, and properly 
signifies coming across the course whUe 
A person is running in it, in such a 
manner as to jostle, and throw him out 
of the way.” Paul asks, with em- 
phasis, who it could have been that 
retarded them in their Christian 
course, implying that it could have 
been done only by their own consent, 
or that there was really no cause why 
they should not have continued asJ 
they began. ^ That ye should not 
obey the truth. The true system of 
justification by faith in the Redeemer. 
That you should have turned aside, 
and embraced the dangerous errors in 
regard to the necessity of obeying the 
laws of Moses. , - 

S. This persuasion. This belief 
it is necessary to obey the laws of 
M.otef#aiid to intermingle the observ- 


couid not be traced to God, though 
they who taught it pretended to be 
commissioned by him. 

9. A little leaven, Ac. This is evi- 
dently a proverbial expression ; see it 
explained in the Notes on 1 Cor. v. 6. 
Its meaning here is, that tho embrac- 
ing of the errors which they had 
adopted was to be traced to some in- 
fluence existing among themselves, 
and acting like loaven. It may either 
mean that there was existing among 
them from the first a slight tendency 
to conform to rites and customs, and 
that this had now like leaven pervad- 
ed the mass ; or it may mean that the 
false teachers there might be com- 
pared to leaven, whose doctrines, 
though they were few in number, had 
pervaded the mass of Christians ; or 
it may moan, as many have suj^posed, 
that any conformity to the Jewish law 
was like leaven. If they practised 
circumcision, it would not stop there. 
The tendency to conform to Jewish 
rites would spread from that until it 
would infect all the doctrines of re- 
ligion, and they would fall into the ob- 
servance of all the rites of the Jewish 
law. It seems to me that the second 
interpretation referred to above is the 
correct one ; and that the apostle 
means to say, that the influence which 
had brought this change about was at 
first small and unimportant ; that there 
might have been but a few teachers 
of that kind, and it might have not 
been deemed worthy of particular at- 
tention or alarm ; but that the doc- 
trines thus infused into the churches. 
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be none oiberwise minded ; but be preach circumcision, why do 
that troubleth yon shall bear his ^ yet suffer persecution?^ then 
judgment, whosoever he be. is the offence o of the cross 

11 And 1, brethren, if I yet ceased. 

a 2 Co.10.6. l>chap.6.]2. 0 1 Co.I.2a. 


had spread like leaven, until the whole 
mass had become affected. 

10. I have confidence in you,- Ac. 
Though they had been led astray, and 
had embraced many false opinions, 
yet, on the whole, Paul had confidence 
in their piety, and believed they wou^d 
yet return and embrace the truth. 
^ That ye will be none otherwise 
minded. That is, than you have been 
taught by me ; or than 1 think and 
teach on the subject. Paul doubtless 
means to say, that he had full confi- 
dence that they would embrace the 
views which he was inculcating on the 
subject of justification, and he makes 
this remark in order to modify the 
severity of his tone of reprehension, 
and to show that, notwithstanding all 
he had said, he had confidence still in 
their piety. He believed that they 
would concide with him in his opinion, 
alike on the general subject of justifi- 
cation, and in regard to tbe cause of 
their alienation from the truth. He, 
therefore, gently insinuates that it was 
not to be traced^ to themselves that 
they had departed from the truth, but 
to the “little leaven ’’ that had leav- 
ened the mass; and he adds, that 
whoever had done this, should be held 
to be responsible for it. ^ But he 
that troubleth you. By leading you 
into error. ^ Shall bear his judg- 
ment. Shall be responsible for it, 
and will receive proper treatment from 
you. He gently states this general 
principle, which is so obvious ; states 
that he does not believe that the de- 
fection is to be traced to themselves ; 
and designs to prepare their minds for 
a proposition which he intends to sub- 
mit (ver. 12), that the offending per- 
son or persons should he disowned and 
cut off. ^ Whosoever he be. “ I do 
not know who he is. 1 mention no 
nmea ; accuse no one by name ; and 
advise bo severe measures against any. 
ptLriicuIar mdividoal. I state only the / 
obvious principle that every man [ 
i^honld bear his own burden, and be 1 


held responsible for what he has done 
— no matter who he is.” 

11. And I, brethren. Paul here pro- 
ceeds to vindicate himself from giving 
countenance to the doctrines which 
they had advanced there. It is evi- 
dent that the false teaghers in Galatia 
appealed to Paul himself, and alleged 
that he insisted on the necessity of 
circumcision, and that they were teach- 
ing no more than he taught. On 
what they founded this is unknown. 
It may have been mere slander ; or it 
may have arisen from the fact that he 
had circumcised Timothy (Acts xvi. 
3), and, possibly, that he may have 
encouraged circumcision in some other 
similar cases. Or it may have been 
inferred from the fact (which was un- 
doubtetily true) that Paul in general 
complied with the customs of tl^ Jews 
when he was with them. But his 
conduct and example had been greatly 
perverted. He bad never enjoined 
circumcision as necessary to salva- 
tion ; and had never complied with 
Jewish customs where there was dan- 
ger that it would be understood that 
he regarded them as at all indispens-. 
able, or as furnishing a ground of ac- 
ceptance with God. ^ If I yet preach 
circumcision. If I preach it as ne- 
cessary to salvation ; or if I enjoin it 
on those who are converted to Chris- 
tianity. ^ Why do J yet suffer per- 
secution V That is, from the Jews. 
“ Why do they oppose me ? Circum- 
cision is the peculiar badge of the 
Jewish religion ; it implies all the rest 
(see ver. 2j; and if I preach the ne- 
^ccssity of that, it would satisfy the 
Jews, and save me from persecution. 
They would never persecute one who 
did that as they do me ; and the fact 
that I am thus persecuted by them is 
full demonstration that I am not re- 
garded as preachjn^ the. necessity of 
circamciaioD, It is reniarkable that 
^Paul does not expresalj deny the 
charge. The reason may be, that bia 
own word vrould be called in, question, 
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12 I would they were even cut 
off which trouble you, 

or that it might require much expian- 
ation to show why he had recommend- 
ed circumcision in any case, as in the 
case of Timothy ; Acts xvi. 3. But 
the fact that he was persecuted by the 
Jews settled the question, and showed 
that he did not preach the necessity 
of circumcision in any such sense as 
’ to satisfy tliem, or in any such sense 
as was claime#by the false teachers 
in Galatia. In regard to the fact 
that Paul was persecuted by the 
Jews ; see Acts xiv. 1, 2, 11); xvii. 4, 
5, 13 ; comp. Paley, Horan PanHno!, 
Galat. No. V. ^ Then is the offence 
of the cross ceased. “For if I should 
preach the necessity of circumcision, 
as is alleged, the offence of the cross 
of Christ would be removed. The 
necessity of depending on the merits 
of the sacrifice made on the cross 
w'ould be taken away, since then men 
could be saved by conformity to the 
laws of Moses. The very thing that 
I have so much insisted on, and that 
has been such a stumbli rig-block to 
the Jews (Note, 1 Cor. i. 23), that 
conformity to their rites was of no 
avail, and that they must be saved 
only by the merits of a crucified Sa- 
viour, would be done away with." 
Paul means that if tiri-s had been done, 
he would have saved himself from 
giving offence, and from the evils of 
persecution. He would h.ave preach- 
ed that men could be. saved by con- 
formity to Jewish rites, and that would 
have saved him from all the persecu- 
tions winch he had endured in conse- 
quence of preaching the necessity of 
salvation by the cross. 

12. / would they were even cut off. 
That is, as I understand it, from the 
communion of the church. So far anf j 
I, says Paul, from agreeing with them, | 
and preaching the necessity of cir- ! 
cumcision as they do, that I sincerely 
wish they were excluded from the 
church as unworthy^ place among the 
children of God. For a very singular 
and monstrous interpretation of this 
passage, though adopted by Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylaci, Jerome, 
GrotiuSf EosenmUller, Koppe, and 


13 For, brethren, ye have been 
called unto liberty ; only me not 

others, the learned reader may con- 
[suit Koppe on this verse. To my 
amazement, I find that this interpre- 
tation has also been adopted by Ro- 
binson in bis Lexicon, on the word 
I will state the opinion 
in the words of Koppe. Non modo 
circimicidant se, sed, si velint, etinm 
mutilant sc—npsa genitalia resecevt. 
The simple meaning is, I think, that 
Paul wished that the authors of these 
errors and disturbances were excluded 
from the church. Which ironhh 
you. Who pervert the true doc- 
trines of salvation, and who thus intro- 
duce error int«) the church. Krror 
always sooner or later causes trouble ; 
comp. Note, I Cor. v. 7. 

13. For, brethren, ye have been 
called unto liberty. Freedom from 
Jewish rites and ceremonies ; see the 
Notes on eliap. iii. 2S ; iv. 1), 21 — 31. 
The moaning here is, that Paul wished 
the false teachers removed because 
true Christians had been called unto 
liberty, and they were abridging and 
destroying that liberty. They were 
not in subjection to the law of Moses, 
or to any thing else that savoured of 
bondage. They were free ; free from 
tho servitude of sin, and free from 
subjection to expensive and liurden- 
some rites and customs. They yrero 
to remember this as a great and set- 
tled principle ; and so vital a truth 
was thi.s, and so important that it 
should ho maintained, and so great 
the evil of forgetting it, that Paul 
says ho earnestly wi.shes (vcr. 12) that 
all who would reduce them to that 
state of servitude were cut off from 
the Christian church. ^ Only use 
not liberty, Ac, Tho word use hero 
introduced by our translators, obscures 
tho sense. The idea is, “ You are 
called to liberty, hut it is not liberty 
for an occasion to the flesh. It is 
not freedom from virtnous restraints, 
and from the laws of God. It is lib- 
erty from the servitude of sin, and re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies, not free- 
dom from the necessary restrainti 
of jirtuo.** It was necessary to give 
this caution, because, (S.) There was f 
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A liberty for an oeeaelon to the « Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
flesh, but by love serve ^ one as thyself, 
another. 15 But if ye bite and devour 

14 For all the law is ful- one another, take heed that ye 
tilled in one word, even in this, be not consumed one of another, 
a 1 Co.8.9 ; 1 Fe.2.16. 6 1 Joha 3.16. e Le.19.18 ; Mat.22.39,40 ; James 2.8. 

a strong tendency in all converts from able. Paul does not consider them 
heathenism to relapse again into their as freed from all law and all restraint ; 
former habits. Licentiousness abound- but they are to be governed by the 
ed, and where they had been addicted law of love. They were not to fbel 
to it before their conversion, and that they were so free that they might 
where they were surroundbd by it on lawfully give indulgenfs to the desires 
every hand, they wore in constant of the flesh, but they were to regard 
danger of falling into it again. A themselves as under the law to love 
bare and naked declaration, therefore, one another; and thus they would 
that they had been called to liberty, fulfil the law of Christian freedom, 
to freedom from restraint, might have 14. For all the law U fulfilled, Ac. 
been misunderstood, and some might That is, this expresses the substance 
have supposed that they were free of the whole law; it embraces and 
from all restraints. (2.) It is needful comprises all. The apostle of cour^ 
to guard the doctrine from abuse at here alludes to the law in regard to 
all times. There has been a strong our duty to our fellow-men, since that 
tendency, as the history of tho church was the point which he particularly 
has shown, to abuse the doctrine of enforces. He is saying that this law 
grace. The doctrine that Christians would counteract all the evil workings 
are **free;” that there is liberty to of the flesh, and if this were fulfilled, 
them from restraint, has been per- all our duty to others would be dls- 
verted always by Antinomians, and charged. A similar sentiment he has 
been made the occasion of their in- expressed in Rom. xiii. 8 — 10 ; see 
dulging freely in sin. And the result Notes on that passage. Tho turn 
has shown that nothing was more im- here in the discussion is worthy of 
portant than to guard the doctrine of particular notice. With great skill 
Christian liberty, and to show exactly he changes tho subject from a doc- 
what Christians are freed from, and trinal argument to a strain of practi* 
what laws are still binding on them, cal remark, and furnishes most im- 
Paul is, therefore, at great pains to portant lessons for the right mode of 
show that the doctrines which he had overcoming our corrupt and sensual 
maintained did not lead to licentious- passions, and discharging our duty to 
noss, and did not allow the indulgence others. ^ 'Fhou ihaU lot^e thy neigh- 
of sinful and corrupt passions. ^ An hour, Ac ; see this explained in the 
oeeasion. As allowing indulgence to Note on Mat. xix. 19. • 

the flesh, or as a furtherance or help 15. But if ye bite. The word here 
to corrupt passions ; seo the word ex-, used means, properly, to bite, 

plained in the Notes on Rom. vii. 8. to sting; and here seems to be used 
^ To the fUeh. The word flesh is in the sense of contending and striv- 
often used in the writings of Paul to Ing — a metaphor not improbably taken 
denote corrupt and gross passions and from dogs and wild beasts. % And 
affections ; see Notes on Rom. vii. 13; devour one another. As wild beasts 
viii. 1. If Bui by love Hwe one an- do. The sense is, “if you contend 
other. By the proper manifestation with each other and the refl»rence 
of love one to another strive to pro- is, probably, to the strifes which would 
mote each other's welfare. To do arise between ther two parties in the 
this will not be inconsistent with the churches — the Jewish and the Gen^ 
freedom of the gospel. When there tile converts. Take heed t&ol ye 
is love there is no servitude. Duty is be not eoneumed, Ac. As wild ktmAe 
pleasant, and ofRces of kindness agi^- contend sometimes until, both 
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16 Thu 1 $ay then. Walk ^ in 
the Spirit, and * ye shall not ful- 
fil the lust of the flesh. 

17 For ^ the flesh lusteth against 

a Ro.B.l.4.13. 1 on/ul^Inot. 

slain. Thus, the idea is, in their con> 
tentions they vrould destroy the spiri* 
tiiality and happiness of each other ; 
their characters would be ruined ; and 
the church be overthrown. The 
readiest way to« destroy the spiritu* 
ality of a church, and to annihilato 
the influence of religion, is to excite 
a spirit of contention. 

16 This / say then. This is the 
true rule about overcoming the pro- 
pensities of your carnal natures, and 
of avoiding the evils of strife and con- 
tention. ^ Walk. Tho Chri.stiaii 
life is often represented as a journey, 
and the word walk, in the scripture, 
is often equivalent to live ; Mark vii. 
5 ; Notes, Rom. iv. 12 ; vi. 4 ; viii. 1. 
^ In the Spirit. Live under tho in- 
fluences of tho Holy Spirit; admit 
those influences fully into your hearts. | 
Do not resist him, but yield to all his | 
suggestions; soo Note, Kom. viii. 1.1 
What tho Holy Spirit would produce, j 
Paul states in ver. 22, 23. If a man 
would yield his heart to those influ- 
ences, he would be able to overcome , 
all his carnal propensities ; and it is 
because he resists that Spirit, that he is 
ever overcome by the corrupt passions 
of his nature. Never was. a better, a 
safer, or a more easy rule given to 
overcome our corrupt and sensual 
desires than that hero furnished ; 
comp. Notes, Rom. viii. 1 — 13, And 
ye shall not /vI/U, Ac. Marg. Ful/U | 
not — as if it were a command. So 
Tindal renders it. Rut the more 
common interpretation, as it is the 
more significant, is that adopted by 
our translators. Thus it is not mere- 
ly a command, it is tho statement of 
an important and deeply interesting | 
truth — that the only way to overcome 
the eorropt desires and propensities 
of eor nature, is by submitting to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. It is 
Boi by philosophy ; it is not by mere 
resfilutionsto resist them ; it is not by 
the foroe of education and laws; it is 


the Spirit, and the Spirit agalnit 
the flesh : and these are contrary « 
the one to tlie other ; so that je 
cannot do the things that ye would. 

b R0.7.S1-23. e Ro.8.6.7. 

d Ho.7.lS,lD. 

only by admitting into our souls the 
influence of religion, and yielding our- 
selves to tho guidance of the Holy 
Spirit of (jiud. If we live under the 
influences of that Spirit, we need not 
fear the power of the sensual and cor- 
rupt propensities of our nature. 

17. For the fiesh lusteth ayainst the 
Spirit. The inclinations and desires 
of the flesh are contrary to those of tho 
Spirit. They draw us away in an op- 
posite direction, and while the Spirit 
of (Jod woulri lead us one way, our 
carnal nature would load us another, 
and thus produce the painful contro- 
versy which exi.sts in our minds. The 
word “ Spirit” hero refers to the Spirit 
of God, and to his influences on the 
heart. 1{ A nd these are contrary, Ac. 
They are opposite in their nature. 
They never can harmonize ; see Rom. 
viii. 6, 7; comp, below ver. H) — 23. 
The contrariety I*aul has illustrated 
hy showing what each produces ; and 
they ar<3 as opposite as adultery, wrath, 
strife, murders, drunkenness, Ac., are 
to love, joy, goodness, gentleness, and 
temperance. So that ye eannot do 
the tinny s that ye would ; see this 
sentiment illustrated in the Notes on 
Rom. vii. 15 — 19. The expression 
“ cannot do ” is stronger by fhr than 
the original, and it is doubted whether 
the original will hear this interpreta- 
tion. The literal translation would 
be, “ Lest what ye will, those things 
ye should do ” (V»« J 3iXf»rs, 
rtiZra, r*.flTi). It is rendered by Dod- 
dridge, “ So that yo do not the things 
4hat ye would.” By Locke, ” You do 
net the things that you propose to 
yourselves;” and Locke remarks on 
the passage, “ Ours is the only trans- 
lation that I know which renders it 
cannot.” The Vulgate and the .Syriac 
give a literal translation of the Greek, 
‘‘.So that you do not what you would.'^ 
This is undoubtedly the true render- 
ing ; and, in the original, there is uo 
declaration about the possibility or 
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tb« iiDpofftibility^ ]|bhe aUlity w tbe 
mabilitf to do tboso things. It is 
simply a statemexii of a fact, as it is 
in Boro. vii. 15, 19. That statement 
is, that in the mind of a renewed man 
^ there is a contrariety in the two in- 
ftnences which bear on his soul — ^the 
Spirit of God inclining him in one 
direction, and the lusts of the flesh in 
another ; that one of these influences 
is BO great as in fact to restrain and 
control the mind, and prevent its doing 
wliat it would otherwise do ; that when 
there is an inclination in one direc- 
tion, there is a controlling and over- 
powering influence in another, pro- 
ducing a cesaflict, which prevents it, 
and which finally checks and restrains 
the mind. There is no reason for in- 
terpreting this, moreover, as seems 
always to be the case, of the over- 
powering tendency in the mind to evil, 
bs if it taught that the Christian was 
desirous of doing good, but could not, 
on account of his indwelling corrup- 
tion. ' So far as the language of Paul 
or the fact is concerned, it may be un- 
derstood of just the opposite, and may 
mean^ that such are the restraints and 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart, that the Christian does not the 
evil which he otherwise would, and to 
which his corrupt nature inclines him. 
He (Paul) is exhorting them (ver. 16) 
to walk in the Spirit, and assures 
them that thus they would not fulfil 
the lusts of the flesh. To encourage 
them to this, ho reminds them that 
there were contrary principles in their 
minds, the influences of the Spirit of 
God, and a carnal and downward ten- 
dency of the flesh. These are contrary 
one to the other ; and such are, in fact, 
the influences of the Spirit on the 
mind, that the Christian does not do 
the things which ho otherwise would. 
So understood, or understood in an:x 
fair interpretation of the original, it 
makes no assertion about the ability 
or inability of man to do right or 
wrong. It affirms as a fact, that 
wboro these opposite principles exist, 
a mah does not do tbe things which 
oj^herwise ho would do. If a man 
could not do otherwise than he actu- 
ally does, he would not be to blame. 
Whether a Christian could not resist 


the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
yield to the . corrupt desires of the 
flesh ; or whether he could not over- 
come these evil propensities and do 
right always, are points on which the 
apostle here makes no affirmation, 
liis ‘is the statement of a mere fact, 
that where these counteracting pro- 
pensities exist in the mind, there is a 
conflict, and that the ihan does not do 
what he otherwise would do. 

c 

[The traiulation of thix clatise which tho 
author has given, may W allowed. It is cer- 
tainly adopted by many Calvinists, and by Mr. 
Scott arntnig the number. Yet Bloomfield, 
who cannot he suspected of any great lean- 
ing towards that class of theolu^ans, defends 
the common translation. ** I am surprised,*' 
says he, “ that Mr. Locke should think our 
common version is singular in the sense it 
assigns. The Latin versions are indeed dubi- 
ous, but m<mt of the early commentators were 
inclined to adopt the sense ‘cannot do,* and 
so almost all eminent Biblical critics for the 
last century.** Nor would we object to tlio 
meaning which the author has attached to the 
clause, viz. that such ere the restraints and 
influences of the Holy Spirit on the heart, 
that the Christian does •not the evil which ho 
otherwise would. This sense is ablyadvo- 
cated by Dr. Wardlaw, in his Discourses on 
the Socinian controversy. He contends, that 
in this view, the connection is simple and ob- 
vious ; and affirms “ that the Spint‘s opposi- 
tion to tlie flesh, for the purpose of preventing 
the indulgence of its inclinations, is either 
assigned as a reason for the statement, that if 
they ' walked in the Spirit,’ the lust of tlie 
flesh would not be fulfilled, or is presented ns 
an encouragement to compliance with tbe 
admonition, so to. walk;*' otherwise, he thinks 
no legitimate sequence can be found in the 
apostle's exhortation; bth edit. p. 398. Yet, 
were wedisposi'd to insist on the other sense, 
might not the. terrible contest between the 
fleshly and the spiritual nature be alleged as 
the apostle’s reason fiw the exhortation, coti- 
tiimuily to abide, to walk in the Spirit as tbe 
only remedy for this perpetual malady ? And, 
in this way, the sequence is just as natural 
and obvious as in the other view. Mr. Scott 
and many otlier commentators combine both 
senses. Believers do not the things which 
they would. They are not so holy as they^ 
long to be ; nor yet do they indulge tbow 
corrupt inclinations which still rise up in their 
hearts, and cause them much trouble." — Com- 
ment in loco. Our authors asaertion, there- 
fore, that this passage “ seems always 
interpreted of the ovcrpinvering teuoenoy In 
the mind to evil,” admits of many exceptions, 
even on the Calvinistic side ; ana the implied 
censure, that passages are violently strained to 
support opiuiun, on the subject or human in- 
ability, ditt’erent from his own, falls to the 

S round. The new sense, which, by impUea- 
on, he affirms never to be mentioned by those 
of opposite %1ews, is by them firmtumitfy as- 
serted and nndlcated i 

But ainut altogether from the proposed 
translation of the muse, and the meenlw at- 
tached to it in Its amended forni<--adniinh»g 
both; itmay, notwithstanding, bebbsewetk on 
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CHAFTBE V, 


18, But if« ye be led of the ere nuuiiftst; whieh joe tim; 
Spirit, ye are not under the law. Adultery, fbniioidion, UTVnleaiifiiii^ 
Id Now the worke of tlie fleah lasciviousness, 


a Ro.6.14 : 8.2. 

the trhote fmmmg*, thnt if it rnotaint nothlnf 
on th« »ttti(i«nt of hutnon •bility, yot 
tU« strtiffgl* it nwerU bettveen two oppotite 
princlptei, the flesh mid the spirit, in the r«< 
newed mind, is not over-fsroumble to ffm»t 
vieii's M to what man can do, or could do. 
If in the renewed mind this ran least {irevnii, 
and prevail to surh an extent, as the passage 
hituaaties, what most be the state ot the unro- 
newed mind ? The answer it too obvioiu. 
Allow, tiint the apostle states no more than 
the /otft, that, in conteqaenee of this strugKle, 
the Christian ** dues not do the things wkiidi 
otherwise he wonld do," and seen take tids 
in the sense of not doing the ecU ha otherwise 
would have done, still It follows, and with alt 
Uie eonvictioh of direct asserliou. that, iude* 
pendently of spiritcml aid, the man or the 
Christian oonZd not or leouht not have acted 

d himself somewhat 
plainly on this inbiect under Koni. viii. 7, 
where the reader will And. in a supphnnentary 
■Note on that passage, nnirh that m applicable 
to what occurs liere. “Whether," lie there 
8ay*,“ the man him$df might not obey the law, 
whether ke has, or has nut ability to do it, is a 

? uestn« which the apoitle diM>s not toiicli." 
le is careful, how'evcr, not directly to assert 
the affirmative, but leaves the reader to draw 
the inference In regard to Uie author’s opin. 
ion. And in this place, esptHrially, have we 
reason tocomplainof disingenuous ambiguity. 
The phraseology nmnected with this disptrte, 
can, could, dtc., should have been explained. 
If it had been affirmed that Cod requires 
nothimr of us which is phyaicntly or notumffy 
impos^le for us to do; e. j., lie does not 
require ns to transport ourselves from earth 
to heaven nn<i from heaven to earth, as angels 
do at hts bidding, because for such service we 
have no natural p«*wers-..tb«re could have 
been no disputing of this position. But if it 
be natural or fthysleal power to which the 
authrtr alludes, under the term c m and could, 
why not say so, and by a brief explanation 
relieve his unthinking readers from their per- 
pienity f If men can and could discharge duty 
oiUy In so tar as natural ability is coucerovd, 
hut moraUy are allowed to be unable to think 
a grMMi thought, all that sound Calvinists de> 
/ire on this subject is conceded . N or. re mains 
' oere the slightest force in the obj«>rtion. Uiat 
“ if a man etmld not do otlierwise tliau he ac- 
tually does, he would nut be to blame." Men 
will not be taken to aroount for natural ina- 
bUitlei, for certainly they are not to blame 
dhahothey have not the facnitiesof angeb. 
But moral inability is tin, and for<<t we must 
answer It ki reefed overtion to that wht<^ 

■ is good. Meantime, statements, such as that 
quoted above, without explanatimi, have done 
wi me as uredMe mischief to certain dasees of 
rea diw ; andfomishlafr them with an arga- 
meat against the doctrine of accoontahUlty, 
are tttad to harden them in din. 

There seems too mneh truth in the eensDure 
Msse d en the Mew School Divines of America, 
that worn when they “retain tha term no- 
tmrol in eonnectiott wHh ahitity, and thus 
svfeariaaceordvriUi chasawho are in Che 


6 Mat.15.19; Ep.8.3~-6t ColJ.ft,6; Re,».l5. 


hahH of making the dlsthnetlon (of natural and 
moral ability) in reality^ they occupy vert 
different ground. I’hoogh when they speaa 
of ability, they frequently annex to It the 
word “natural," they seldom speak of Ina* 
biUty at all : 6a( fire/w«e f*« hanresrioa, that 
ihc ability u'kiflh they t^rcach it fuUy ael^aU 
to enatle. the tinner, indepeaelmtly of oiehte 
^oee, to do all that Ood requires."— Old and 
New Views by James WoiA Phihid«fohiai, p. 

I (i2 . The same author asserts, and witn soma 
appenraoce of reai^on, tliat “though Mr. 
Barnes expresses himself with inuiHi more 
caution than Messrs. Finney and Duffield, it b 
apimreiit that he favours their sentiments." 
Ibid, page Itig. 

If^. //«< t/ ye be led of the Spirit. 
If you submit to ilie teachings aiid 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, f Ye 
\ are not nnder the law. You are 
under a different dispdMttion— thg 
dispensation of tliC Spirit. You are ' 
free from iho restraints and control 
of iho Mosaic law. and are under the 
control of the Spirit of God. 

19 . Now the worki of the ieih. 
Wliat the flosh, or what corrupt and 
uurenowed human nature produces. 

1i Are manifeet. Plain, well-known, j 
The world is fuU of Ululirations of i 
what corrupt human nature produces, I 
and as to the existence and nature of 
those works, no one can be ignorant. 

It is evident here that the w^ rm^, 
^esht is used to denote corrupt kuivian 
nature, and not merely the body ; 
since many of the vices hero caunier- 
ated are the passions of the mtW or 
the eord, rather than of the body. 
Such arc ‘'wrath,*' '‘strife," “here- 
sies," “ envyings," Ao., which cannot 
be said to have their seat in the body. 
If the word, therefore, is used to 
denote Aumon viofoire, the passage 
famishes a tad commentary on lU 
tendency, and on the character of 
man. It is closely parallel to the 
declaration of the Sarionr in Matt. 
XT. 10. Of the nature of mostnf these 
sins, or works of the iSesh, ii is un- 
necessary to offer any comment. They 
are not so rare as not to he well known, 
aind Um meaning of tiie words revokes 
little exposition. In regard to the 
emietenee of thaee rices as the remit 
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20 Iddiatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
yariance, emulatioiis, wra^, strife, 
seditions, heresies, 

21 Envyin^s, murders, drunk- 
enness, reveUinfes, and such like : 

of human nature, the Notes on Rom. : 
1. may be examined ; or a single glance 
at the history of the past, or at the 
' present condition of the heathen and 
a large part of the Christian world, 
would furnish an ample and a painful 
demonstration. 

20. Witchcraft. Pretending to 
witchcraft. The apostle does not 
vouch for the actual existence of 
witchcraft ; but he says that what was 
known as such was a proof of the cor- 
rupt nature of man, and was one of 
the fruits of it. No one can doubt it. 
It was a system of imposture and 
falsehood throughout ; and nothiitg is 
a better demonstration of the depra- 
vity of the human heart than an ex- 
tended and systematized attempt to 
impose on mankind. The word which 
is hero used whence oiir 

Yford pharmacy, from a medi- 

cine, poison, magic potion) means, 
properly, the preparing and giving of* 
medicine. Then it means also poi- 
soning, and also magic art, or enchant- 
ment ; because in savage nations phar- ] 
macy or medicine consisted much in 
magical incantations. Thence it 
means sorcery or enchantment, and it 
is so used uniformly in the Now Tes- 
tamont. It is used only in Gal. v. 2U ; 
Rev. ix. 21 ; xviii. 23 ; xxi. 8. Some 
have supposed that it means here poi- 
sojiing, a crime often practi.sed ; but 
the more correct interpretation is, to 
refer it to the black art, or to preten- 
sions to witchcraft, and the numerous 
delusions which have grown out of it, 
as a striking illustration of the cor- 
rupt and depraved nature of mtm. 
f Hatred, Gr. Hatreds, in the 
plural. Antipathies, and want of love, 
producing contentions and strifes. 
^ Variance. Contentions ; see Note, 
Rom. i. 20. ^ Emulations 
In a bad sense, meaning heart-burn- 
ing, or jealousy, or perhaps inordinate 
ambition. The sense is ardour or 
seal tn a had eaiae, leading to strife, 
Me. IF Wrath, This also is plural 


I of the which I tell you before, as 

I I have also told you in time ^ast, 

that they which do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. 

in the Greek (St/fitei), meaning pas- 
sions, bursts of anger ; Note, 2 Cor. 
xii. 20. ^ Strife. Also plural in the 
Greek ; see Note, 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
iF Seditions ; see Note, Rom. xvi. 17. 
iF Heresies; see Note, Acts v. 17s 
1 Cor. xi. 10. r 

21. Envyings ; Note, 2 Cor. xii. 20. i 
iF Bevellings; Notes, 2 Cor. xii. 20 ; 
Rom. xiii. 13. And such like. 
This class of evils, without attemptiiU 
to specify all. ^ Of which I tell 
before. In regard to which I fore- 
warn you. ^ As 1 have also told you 
in time past. When he was with 
them. ^ Shall not inherit the hing-^ 
dom of God. Cannot possibly be 
saved ; see Notes on 1 Cor. vi. 9 — 11. 

In regard to this passage, we may re- 
mark ; ( 1 .) That it furnishes the most 
striking and unanswerable proof of 
human depravity. Paul ropresouts 
these things as the works of the 
flesh,” tho works of tho unrenowod 
nature of man. They are such as 
human nature, when left to itself, 
cverywhero produces. The world 
I shows that such is the fact ; and we 
cannot but ask, is a nature producing 
this to be regarded as pure ! Is man 
an unfallen being ? Can he save him- 
self i Does ho need no Saviour ? 
(2.) This passage is full of fearful ad- 
monition to those who indulge in any 
j or all of these vices. Paul, inspired 
I of God, has solemnly declared, that 
such cannot bo saved. They cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven a? 
they are. Nor is it desirable that 
they should. What would heaven be 
if filled up with adulterers, and forni- 
cators, and idolaters, with the proud 
and envious, and with murderers, and 
drunkards? To call such a place 
heaven, would be an abuse of tho 
word. No one could wish to dwell 
there; and such men cannot enter 
into heaven. (3.) The human heart 
must be changed, or man cannot be 
saved. This foUowi of course. If 
such is its tendency, then there is a 


I 

Bat the &ait * of the Spirit 

a Jolm 15.5; Ep.S.9. 

for tach a change as that 
^■Kgeneration, in order that man may 
and be sared. (4.) We 
^ S^ild rejoice that such men cannot, 
^th their present characters, be ad- 
■itted to hearen. We should rejoice 
that there is one world whero those 
i vices are unknown, a world of perfect 
: And eternal purity. When wo look 
! at the earth ; when we see how these 
j vices prevail ; when we reflect that 
every land is polluted, and that we 
cannot traverse a continent or an 
• island, visit a nook or corner of the 
j earth, dwell in any city or town, where 
i these vices do not exist, O how ro- 
I fr;^hing and invigorating is it to look 
I forward to a pure heaven ! How 
I cheering the thought that thero is one 
! world where these vices are unknown ; 

I one world, all whose ample plains may 
! be traversed, and the note of hlas- 
; phemy shall never fall on the car: ' 


oar 

U love, joy, pbAce, long^ftttfiering, | 
gentleness, goodness, faith, j 

— — ^ i 

from those vices which lead to strifes , 
among men. On the meaning of tho ' 
word /(>vc, see Notes on 1 Cor. xiii. , 

1 ; and for an illustration of its 0{>era- 
tions and effects, see tho Notes on 
that whole chapter. ^ Joy. In tho 
love of God ; in the evidences of par- j 
don ; in communion with the He- 
dcK^mcr, and in his service ; in the | 
duties of rtdigion, in trial, and in tho i 
hoj>e of heaven ; see Notes, Hum. v. ' 

2 ; comp. 1 Pet. i. 8. % Pfaco. As ’ 
the result of reconciliation with God; 
see Notes, Horn. v. 1.' If Lony-s%tffer^ I 
tn^. In ntHiction and trial. and when | 
injured by others : see Note, I Cor. 
xiii. 4. If (rentiaicss, Tho same ' 
word which is translated kindness in j 
2 Cor. vi. 0 ; see Note on that place. 
The word means goodness, kindness, 
lienignity ; and is opposed to a harsh, 
crabbed, crooked temper. It is a dis- 

I )»ositioii to be j>leasea ; it is mildnes.H ' 
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one world, whero virtue shall be safe 
A*om the arts of tho •seducer ; one 
world where wo may for ev<‘r dwell, 
and not one reeling and staggering 
drunkard shall ever bo seen ; where 
there shall bo not one family in want 
and tears from the vice of its unfaith- 
ful head ! With what joy should we 
look forward to that world I W^ith 
what ardour should wo pant that it 
may be our own ! 

22 . Put tho fruit of the Spirit. 
That which the Holy Spirit produces. 
It is not without design, evidently, 
that the apostle uses the word ‘‘ Spirit” 
here, as denoting that these things do 
not flow from our own nature. The 
vices above enumerated are the pro- 
per ” works ” or result of tho ojuTa- 
tions of the human heart ; the virtues 
which he enumerates are produced by 
a foreign influence — tho agency of the 
Holy Spirit. Hence Paul does not 
trace them to our own hearts, even 
when renewed. He says that they 
are to be regarded as tho proper re- 
sult of the Spirit’s operations on the 
soul. ^ Is love. To God and to men. 
Probably the latter here is particu- 
larly intended, as the fruits of the 
Spirit are placed in contradistinction 


I of temper, calmness of spirit, an un- 
I ruffled disposition, anil a disposition 
! to tre.at all with urbanify and polite- 
■ness. This is one of the regular , 
' effects of the .Spirit’s operations on J 
I the heart. Religion makes no oiio , 
crabbed, and morose, and sour. It ! 
I sweetens the temper ; corrects an ir- ! 
' ritable disposition ; jiTakes the heart 
; kind ; disposes us to make all around 
I us 'hs happy as possible. This is | 
; true politeness ; a kind of politeness i 
! which can far better bo learned in tho 
' school of CMirist than in that of ('hes- 
I terfield ; hy tho study of tho Now 
; Testament than under the direction 
I of the dancing-master, f Goodness : 

\ see Note on Kora. xv. M. Her© tho 
j word seems to he used in tho senstt of 
beneficence, or a disposition to do good 
' to others. Tho sense is, that a Chris- 
i tian must be a good man. ^ Faith, 
j On tho meaning of tho word faith, 
see Note on Mark xri. 10. The word 
! here may bo used in the sense of 
^fidelity, and may denote that the 
I Christian will be a faithful man, a 
man faithful to his word and promises : 
a man who con bo trusted or confldod 
I in. It is probable that the word is 
‘ used in this sense because the object 
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23 Meekness, temperance: against have crucified the flesh with the ^ 

such there is no law. affections and lusts. 

24 And they that are Christ’s 26 If ^ we live in the Spirit, let 
a 1 Ti.iA. 1 or, pa$sions. s iio.a4,5. US also walk in the Spirit. 

of the apostle is not to speak of the a temperate man ; and if the effect of 
feelings which we have towards God his religion is not to produce this, i 
so much as to illustrate the influences it is false and vain. Abstinence 
of the Spirit in directing and control* from intoxicating drinks, as well as 
ling our feelings towards men. True from all improper excitement, is de* 
religion makes a man faithful. The manded by the very genius of his te- 
Christian is faithful as a man ; faith- ligion, and on this subject there is ns 
ful as a neighbour, friend, father, bus- danger of drawing the cords too close, 
band, son. He is faithful to his con- No man was ever injured by the strict* 
tracts ; faithful to his promises. No est temperance, by total abstinence 
man can bo a Christian who is not from ardent spirits, and from wine as 
thus faithful, and all pretensions to a beverage ; no man is certainly safe 
being under the influences of the who does not abstain ; no man, it is 
Spirit when such fidelity docs not ex- believed, can be in a proper frame of 
ist, are deceitful and vain. mind for religious duties who indulges 

23. Meekness ; see Note, Mat. v. 6. in the habitual use of intoxicating 
^ Temperance. The word here used, drinks. Nothing does more scandal 
(iyKgdTtm), means properly self -con- to religion than such indulgences ; 
trol, continence. It is derived from and, other things being equal, he is 
iv and Madras, strength, and has refer- the most under the influence of the 
enoe to the power or ascendancy Spirit ofGod who isthe most thoroughly 
which we have over exciting and evil a man of temperance. ^ Against meh 
passions of all kinds. It denotes the there is no law. 'That is, there is no 
self-rule which a man has over tho law io condemn such (^rsons. These 
evil propensities of his nature. Our arc not tho things which tho law de- 
word temperance wo use now in a ! nounccs. These, therefore, are the 
/ much more limited sense, as referring | true freemen ; free from the con- 
/ mainly to abstinence from intoxi- demning. sentence of the law, and 
/ eating drinks. But the word liere free in the service of God. Law con- ' 
used is employed in a much more ex- demns sin ; and they who evince the ; 
tended signification. It includes the spirit here referred to are free from 
dominion over all evil propensities, its denunciations, 
and may denote continence, chastity, 24. And they that are Christ's. 
•elf-governmeni, moderation in re- All who are true Christians. ^ Have 
gaird to all indulgences as well as crucified the fi^sh. The corrupt pas- j 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks, sions of the soul have been put to , 
See the weed explained in the Notes death ; i. e., destroyed. They are as 
on Acts xxiv. 26. The sense here is, though they were dead, and have no 
that the influences of the Holy Spirit power over us ; see Note, chap. ii. SO. 
on the heart make a man modercUe in f With the affections. Marg. inw- 
all indulgences ; teach him to restrain sions. All corrupt desires. And 
hts passions, and to govern himself^ hatsi see Note, Rom. i. 34, 
to control his evil propensities, and to 26. If we Uve in the Spirit, Note, 
subdue all inordinate*afibctien. The ver. 16. The sense of this verse pro- 
Ckristian will not only abstain from bably is, '* We who are Christians pro- 
intoxicating drinks, but from all ex- less to be under the influences of the 
^ting pnasietis ; he will be temperate Holy Spirit. By his influences Md 
in his manner of living, and in the agency is our spiritual lifls. We pfo- 
fonrliiinniof hts temper. Tbiseuip fess not to be under the dcmfriitMl of 
It applied to teaiperaiice properly so the flesh ; not to be controlled its 
oalled with us ; hut it should sot be appetites and desires. Let Hi then 
United to that. A Christian nurihs aet in this Manner, and as If w«» ho* 
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26 Let «QS not desirous of 

« Ph.t.S. 

liered this. Lot us yield ourselves to 
his influences, and show that wo are 
controlled by that Spirit.’* It is an 
» earnest exhortation to Christians to 
yield wholly to the agency of the 
Holy Spirit on their hearts, and to 
submit to his guidance ; see Notes, 
Rom. viii. 5, 9. 

' 26. Let IIS not W. degirotu of vain- 

glory. The word here used 
means proud or vain of empty advan- 
tages, as of birth, property, elociuonce, 
or learning. The reference here is 
probably to the paltry competitions 
which arose on account of these sup- 
posed advantages. It is possible that 
this miglii have been one cause of the j 
difficulties existing in the churches of 
Galatia, and the apostle is anxious 
wholly to check and remove it Tho 
I Jews prided themsches on their birth, . 
and men are everywhere prono to i 
overvalue the supposed advantagc.<i of ' 
birth and blood. Tho doctrines of 
Paul are, that on great and most vital 
respects men are on a ievel ; that 
I these things coiitrihuto nothing t<» 

' salvation (Notes, chap. iii. 26); and 
! that Christians sliuuld estconi them 
1 of little iinportunce, and that they 
I should not b«* suffered to interfere 
! with their fehowship, or to mar their 
i harmony and peace. % Frovokitiy 
j one anothfr. The scn.nQ is, that they 
I who are desirous of vainglory, do 


vain^lorf, proToking one another, 
envying one another. 

themselves sinners ; on a level at tho 
foot of the cross, at the commnnion 
table, on beds of sickness, in the grave, 
and at the bar of God ; when they 
feel this, then the consequences here 
referred to will be avoided. There 
I will ho no haughty carriago such as 
to provoke opposition ; and on the 
other hand there will bo no envy 
on account of tho superior rank of 
others. If Knvyinyone another. On 
account of their superior wealth, rank, 

I talent, learning. The true way to 
■ cure en %7 is to make men feel that 
j in their great and important interests 
I they are on a level. Their great in- 
terests are beyond tho grave. The 
distinctions of this life aro temporary. I 
and are comparative trifles. Soon ail 
will ho on a level in the grave, and at 
the bar of (»od and in heaven. Wealth, 
and honour, and r.ank do not avail 
there. I’ho poorest man will wear as 
bright a crown ns the rich ; tho man 
of iiioHt humble birth will be admitted 
as near the throiio as ho who can boast 
the longest linotif illustrious ancestors. 
Why should a man who is soon to wear 
a ■* crown incorruptible and undofilcd 
and that iadeth not away,” envy him 
who has a dural coronet here, or a 
royal diadem — baubles that are soon 
to lie laid aside for over f Why should 
he, though poor here, who is soon to 
inherit the treasures of heaven whore 


provoke one another. They pro- i ** moth and rust do hot corrupt,” envy 
; yoke those whom they regard as in- . him who can walk over a few acres as 

j feriors by a haughty carriago and a his own, or who has accumulated a 

' oontemptaous manner towards them. 1 glittering pile of dust, soon to be left 
'! They look upon them oAeu with con- for ever if Why should he who is soon 
tempt ; pass them by with disdain ; to wear tho rol>es of salvation, mailc 
treat them as beneath their notice; ” white in tho blood of the Lamb," 
and this provokee on the other hand envy him who is ** clothed in purple 

bard feeling, and hatred, and a dis- ^aiid flue linen,” or who can adorn 

position to take revenge. When men himself and his family in tho most 
regard themselves as equal in their gorgeous attire which art and skill can 
groat and vital interests ; when they make, soon to give place to the wind- 
feel that they are fellow-heirs of the ing-slicet ; soon to bo succeeded by 
geaoo of life; when t4iey feel that tho simple garb which the most bam- 
th^ belong to ono great family, and ble weam in the grave ? If men feel 
are in their great intoreets on a ievel ; that their great interests are beyond 
derfeing no ^vantage from birth and the tomb ; that in the important mat- 
blood ; on a level as dcscejidanU of. ter of salvation they are on a fevel ; 
the mne apostate lather ; as being > that soon they are to be undisHngnisb- 
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CHAPTER VL 

"C RETHREN, i if a man be 
-O overtaken in a fault, ye which 

ed beneath the clods of the valley, 
how unimportant comparatively would 
it seem to adorn their bodies, to 
advance their name and rank and 
to improve their estates ! The rich 
and the great would cease to look 
down with contempt on those of more 
humble rank, and the poor would cease 
to envy those above them, for they are 
soon to be their equals in tlie grave ; 
their equals, perhaps their superiors 
in heaven ! 

CHAPTER VI. 

ANAIiTSlS. 

This chapter is composed entirely 
of affectionate exhortation, and the 
expression of the apostle's earnest 
solicitude in the behalf of the Chris* 
tians in Galatia. He exhorts them 
(ver. 1) to bring back to the ways of 
virtue any one who through the strength 
of strong temptation had been led 
astray. He entreats them (ver. 2) to 
bear one another’s burdens, and thus 
to show that they wore true friends 
of Christ, and governed by his laws. 
He entreats them not* to be lifted up 
with pride, and not to affix an inordi- 
nate estimate to any thing that they 
possessed, assuring them that their 
true estimate was to bo formed from 
the character of their own works; ver. 
.‘1 — 5, He exhorts them to minister to 
the wants of their public teachers, the 
preachers of the gospel ; ver. 6, In ver. 
7 — 10, he reminds them of the solemn 
: day of judgment, when all will bo 
tried ; assures them that men will be 
I judged and rewarded according to 
their works ; and entreats them not 
i to bo weary in well-doing, but to la- 
bour on patiently in doing good, with 
the assurance that they should reap 
' in due season. In ver. II, he shows 
them the interest which he felt in 
them by his having done what was 
: unusual for him, and what perhaps be 
! had done in no other instance — writing 
i an entire letter in his own hand. He 
i then states the true reason why others 
\ wished them to be circumcised. It 
I was the dread of persecution, and not 
I any real love to the cause of religion. 


‘ [A,D.68. 

ftre spiritual restore ^ such an one 
in the spirit of meekness ; con- 
1 or, alihouffh. . a Ja.5.19,20. 

They did not themselves keep the law, 
and they only desired to glory in the 
number of converts to their views; 
ver. 12, 13. But Paul says that he 
would glory in nothing but in the 
cross of Christ. By that he had been 
crucified to the world, and the world 
had been crucified to him (ver. 14);' 
and he repeats the solemn assurance 
that in tho Christian religion neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision was 
of any importanco whatever ; ver. 15. 
This was tho true rule of life, and on 
as many as walked according to this 
principle, he invokes the blessing of 
God ; ver. 16. He closes the epistle 
by entreating them to give him no 
more trouble. He bore in his body 
already tho marks or sufferings which 
he had received in tho cause of the 
Lord Jesus. His trials already were 
suflSlcient ; and he entreats them to 
Sparc him from future molestation 
(ver. 17), and closes with the bene- 
diction; ver, 18. 

1 . Brethren, if a man hewvertahen, 
Marg. Althovgh. It is a case which 
tho apostlo supposes might happen. 
ChrisSihns were not perfect ; and it 
was possible that they who were true 
Christians might bo surprised by 
temptation, and fall into sin. The 
word rendered be overtaken 
from ), means properly to 

take before another, to anticipate ( 1 
Cor. xi. 21); then to be before taken 
or caught ; and may here mean either 
that one had been formerly guilty of 
sin or had been recently hurried on 
by his passions or by temptations to 
commit a fault. It is probable that 
the latter here is the true sente, and 
that it means, if a man is found to be 
overtaken by any sin ; if bis passions, 
or if temptation get the better of him* 
Tindal renders it, ” If any man bo 
fallen by chance into any fault.'* It 
refers to cases -of surprise, or of sudden 
temptation. Christians do not com- 
mit sin deliberately, and as a part of 
the plan of life ; but they may be lor* 
prised by sudden temptation, or urged 
on by impetuous or head-strong pat- 
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sideriag thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted. 

ftion, as David and Peter were. Paol 
does not speak of the possibility of 
restoring ono who deliberately forms 
the plan of sinning ; he does not sup- 
pose that such a man could be a ! 
Christian, and that it would bo pro- 1 
per to speak of restoring such a man. ! 

Ye which are spiritual. Who are \ 
under the iniluenres of the Holy i 
Spirit ; see Note on chap, v. 22, 23. | 
The apostle, in this verse, refers evi- i 
dently to those who have fallen into ' 
some sensual indulgence (chap. v. 10 
— 21), and says that they who liavo 
escaped these temptations, and who 
are under the influences of the Spirit, ' 

{ should recover such persons. It is a 
i very important qualifleation for those 
I who would recover others from sin, 

' that they should not be guilty of the 
same sin themselves. lieformers 
; should be holy men ; men who exer- 
cise discipline in the church should he 
“ spiritual” men— -men in whom im- 
plicit confi(l(M»ce may be jiroi>erly re- i 
posed. Jiestorc such an one. On ■ 
the meaning of the word hero used, 
SCO Note on 2 ('or. xiii. 1 1 . Here it 
means, m»t to re8t<>re him to tho I 
church after ho has been excluded, 
but set him right, bring him back. | 
recover him from his errors and his 
faults. The apostle doe.s not say in 
what manner this is to bo«donc ; but | 

, it is usually to be done doubtless by 
, affectionate admonition, by faithful 
. instruction, and by prayer. Discipline 
' or puttisbment should not be resorted 
to until the oihor methods are tried 


2 Bear ave one anothef*a burdens, 
and so fulffl the law of Cbrbt. j 

a Ro.l&.l. 

brother. No man should attempt to 
rebuke or admonish another who can- 
not do it in tho spirit of meekness ; no | 
man should engage .in any way in tho | 
work of reform who has not such a ; 
temper of mind, Co/isiclerifig thy- 
sel/, Ac. Ueraemiiering how liablo , 
you are yourself to err ; and how ; 
much kindness and indulgonco should j 
therefore ho shown to others. You ' 
are to act as if you foU it possible that ! 
you might also he overtaken with a 
fault ; and you should act as you 
would wish that others should do 
towards you. Pliny (Kpis. viii, 22) 
ha.s expressed a similar sentiment 
in the following beautiful laugui^. 

“ Atquo ego optimum et ernendatis- 
simumexistimo.quicmtohsitaiguoscit, 
tanqiiam ipsi* quutidie peccet ; ita 
; peccatis abstinet, tanquam nemini 
iguoHcat. Proinde hoc <lomi, hoc 
foris, hoc in omni vital genoro tenu- 
aiiiUK, ut nohis implarahiles simus, 
exurahiles i.stis otiaru, qni dare venium • 
nisi .sibi iieHoiuiit.” Tbo doctrine | 
taught by Paul in, that such is human ! 
infirmity, and sm h the strength of 
human depravity, t^at no one knows , 
into what sins he may hiniMdf fall. ! 
IIo may bo tempted to commit tho j 
same sins which he endeavours to ! 
amend in others ; ho may bo loft to i 
commit oven worse sins. If this is . 
the casorwe should be tender while 
wo are firm; forgiving while wo set ; 
our faces agaimst evil ; prayerful while j 
wo rebuke ; and compassionate when | 
wc are compelled to inflict on others 


: in vain ; Mat. xvjiL 15—17. H In O^e the discipline of tho church. Every 
' spirit of meekness. With a kind, for- man who has any projier feelings, 
^ iHJariug, and forgiving sjurit ; Note, wlum ho attempts to recover an 
Mai. V. 5. Not with anger ; not with erring brother should prav for him 
I a lordly and overWariug mind ; not *and for himself also : and will r«- 
' with a love of finding others in tauU, gard his duty as only half done, and 
I and with a desire for inflicting the that very imperfectly, if he does not 
j discipline of the church; not with a “consider also that ho liimself may be 
I banh and unforgiving temper, but tempted." 

I with loro, and gentleness, and humil- 2. Bear ye one another s burdens ; 

! iiy, and patience, and with a readiness see Note, Rom. xv. 1 . Boar with each 
i to forgive when wrong has been done, other; heipeach other in the divine life, 

J This IS an essential qualification for The sense is, that every man has po- 
i r^Ktoring and recovering an offending • culiar temptations and easily besot tmg 
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8 For if a man think him- 
self to he something, when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self. 

a 2 Co.13.5. 

sins, which constitute a heary burden. 
We should aid each other in regard to 
these, and help one another to over- 
come them, t And to fulfil the law 
of Christ. The peculiar law of Christ, 
requiring us to love one another ; see 
Note on John xiii. 34. This was the 
distinguishing law of the Redeemer ; 
and they could in no way better fulfil 
it than by aiding each other in the 
divine life. The law of Christ would 
not allow us to reproach the offender, 
or to taunt him, or to rejoice in his 
fall. We should help him to take up 
his' load of infirmities, and sustain him 
by oiir counsels, our exhortations, and 
our prayers. Christians, conscious of 
their infirmities, have a right to the 
sympathy *and the prayers of their 
brethren. They should not be cast 
off to a cold and heartless world ; a 
world rejoicing over their fall, and 
ready to brand them as hypocrites. 
They should be pressed to the warm 
bosom of brotherly kindneas ; and 
prayer should be made to ascend with- 
out ceasing around an erring and a fal- 
len brother. Is this the case in regard 
to all who bear the Christian name ? 

3. For if a man think himself to he 
something, Ac.; seo chap. v. 20. This 
is designed, evidently, to be another 
reason why we should be kind and 
tender to those who have erred. It 
is, that even those who are most con- 
fident may fall. They who feel secure, 
and think it impossible that they should 
sin, aro not safe. They may bo wholly 
deceived, and may bo nothing, when 
they have the highest estimate of 
themselves. They may themselves 
fall into sin, and have need of all the 
sympathy and kindness of their bre- 
thren. ^ When he is nothing. When 
ho has no strength, and no moral 
! worth. When he is not such as he 
apprehends, but is lifted up with vain 
self-conceit, f He deceiveth himself \ 
lie understands not his own character. | 
** The worst part of the fraud falls on j 
his own head.''— Doddnifpr. He does ' 


4 But let every man prove « his 
own work, and then shul he have 
rejoicing in himself ^ alone, and 
not in another : 

b Pr.14.I4. 

not accomplish what he expected to 
do; and instead of acquiring reputation 
from others, as he expected, he renders 
himself contemptible in their sight. 

4. But let every man prove. That 
is, try or examine in a proper manner. 
Let him form a proper estimate of 
what is due to himself, according to 
his real character. Let him compare 
himself with the word of God, and 
the infallible rule which he has given, 
and by which we are to be judged in 
the last great day; comp. Note, Rom. 
xii. 3 ; 1 Cor. xi. 28 ; 2 Cor. xiii, 5. 
i ^ His own work. What he does. Let 
; him form a fair and impartial estimate 
I of his own character. % And then 
shall he have rejoicing. That is, he 
will be appropriately rewarded, and 
will meet with no disappointment. 
The man who forms an improper 
estimate of his own character will bo 
sure to ho disappointed. The man 
who examines himself, and who forms 
no extravagant expectation in regard 
to what is due to himself, will be ap- 
propriately rewarded, and will be made 
happy. ■ If, by the careful examina- 
tion of himself^, ho finds his life to bo 
virtuous, and his course of conduct 
pure; if ho has done no wrong to 
others, and if he finds evidence that 
he is a child of God, then be will have 
cause of rejoicing, f In himself alone; 
comp. Prov. xiv. 14 : “A good man 
shall be satisfied from himself.” The 
sentiment is, that he will find in him- 
self a source of pure joy. He will not 
be dependent on the applause of others 
for happiness. In an approving con- 
science ; in the evidence of the favour 
of God ; in an honest effort to load a 
pure and holy life, he will have happi- 
ness. The source of his joys will be 
within ; and he will not be dependent, 
as the man of ambition, and the man 
who thinks of himself more highly than 
he ought, will, on the favours of a 
capricious multitude, and on the breath 
of popular applause, f And net ta 
another. He will not 'be dependeni 
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I 6 For every man shall bear his 
' own burden. 

I 6 Let * him that is taught in the 

I g 1C0.9.II--14. 

; on others for happiness. Here is the 
true secret of happiness. It consists. 
(I.) In not forming an improper esti- 
mate of ourselves ; in knowing just 
what we are, and what is duo to us ; 
in not thinking ourselves to he some- 
^ thing, when we are imihing. (2.) In 
leading such a life that it may he ex- 
amined (o the Core, t hat wo may know 
, exactly what we are without being 
distressed or pain<‘d. That is, in 
; having a good conscience, and in the 
honest and faithful discharge »»f our 
, duty to God and man. (>k) In nut 
I being dependent on the tickle apjdause 
' of the world for our comfort. The man 
who has no internal n'sources, and 
, who has no approving coiiseience ; , 
who is happy only when others smile, i 
! and miserable when tlu‘y frown, is a ' 
, man who can have no seeuruyfor en- 
joyment. The man who lias a good 
conscience, and who enjoys the favour i 
of God, and tlie hope of heaven, 
carries with him the suuroo of perpe- , 
tual joy. lie cannot be deprived of , 
it. His purse may he taken, and his . 
house rohhed, but the highwayman 
cannot rob him of his comforts. He 


word communicate unto liim that 
teochetli in all good thinga. 

7 Be not deceived ; God is not 

of others, and should seek to main- 
tain a good conscience towards God 
and man. The design of this passage 
IS, to prevent men from forming an 
improper estimate of thciniudveB. and 
of the opinions of others. Let a man 
fc'el that he is soon to stand at the 
juilgrinuit-seat, and it will do much to 
keep him from an improper estimate 
of his own importance ; let him feel , 
that he inuKt give an account to <»od, 
and that his great interests are to he ’ 
detormiiieil hy (he estimate which Ood | 
will affix to his character, and it will ' 
teach him that the opinion of the 
w'orld is of little value. This will ro- ' 
htriin his vanity and anihition. Thi.s | 
will show him that the great hpsiness 
of life is to secure the favour of God, ; 
and to he prepared to givtrup bis ac- 
eount ; and there is no way soeft’ectnal 
of checking ambition, and suhduiiig ^ 
vanity and the love of applause, as to 
feel that v\«> are soon to stand at the ! 
awful liar of (itnl. | 

U. Let Aim flitif is tnuoht in the. 
word. In the woril of God ; t. r. tho ' 
gospel. ('ommnnirate uufo him, ! 
Let him share with him who teaches; i 


carries with him an unfailing source let there ho a common particinution ) 
of happiness when abroad, and tho of all good things, In all pood ; 
same source of happiness abides with thinps. In every thing that is need- i 
him at homo ; ho hears it into society, ful for their comfortahU) suhsistenre. ' 
and it remains with him in solitmle; On the duty hero enjoined, see Notes , 
i it is his companion when in health, , on 1 Cor. ix. 11 — Id. j 

and when surrounded by his friends, ' 7. Iff not dereired. That is, in ro- i 

and it is no less his companion when gurd to yioir character, and your hopes j 
his friends leave him. and when ho ! (or eternity. This i.«i a forniuia of in- 1 

lies upon a bed of death. | truduction to some admonition that | 

5. JTor every man shall hear his i.s peculiarly weighty and important. i 
own burden. This seems to he a kind It implies iliai there was danger that • 
j of proverbial saying ; and it means* they would be deceived in reference 
I hero, every man shall have his proper to their character. The sources of 
j reward. If he is a virtuous man, he the danger were the corruption of 
I will be happy ; if a vicious man, be their own hearts, the difficulty of 
i will be miserable. If a virtuous man, knowing their true character, the in- 
j he will have the source of happiness .structions of false teachers, dc. ; s<m ^ 

! in himself; if a sinner, he mu.it bear Note on 1 Cor. vi. 9. ^dod is md \ 
i the proper penalty of his sin. In the mocked. He cannot bfi imposed on, I 
great day every man shall be properly or mocked. Ho knows what our real j 
’ rewarded. Knowing this, we should character is. and he will judge us aO' | 

! be little anxious about the sentiments cordingly. The word rendered mocked , 




galatia^ts. 


tnocked : for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. 


means, properly, to turn 
up the nose in scorn ; hence to mock, 

I or deride, or insult. The sense is, 
that God could not he imposed on, or 
could not be insulted with impunity, 

I or successfully. To mock is, properly, 

I (1.) To imitate, to mimic ; to imitate 
in contempt or derision. (2.) To de- 
ride, to laugh at, to ridicule. (3.) To 
defeat, or to illude, or to disappoint. 
(4.) To fool, to tantalize. — Webster. 

I Here it cannot mean to imitate, or to 
[ mimic, but it refers to the principles 
I of the divine administration, and must 
I mean that they could not he treated 
I with contempt, or successfully evaded. 
They could not hope to illude or im- 
pose on God. Ilis principles of gov- 
ernment were settled, and they could 
not impos^n him. To what the rc- 
1 ference is acre, is not perfectly plain, 
j In the connection in which it stands, 

: it seems to refer to the support of the 
' ministers of the gospel ; and Paul in- 
troduces the general princijde, that as 
[ a man sows he will reap, to show them 
I what will ho the effect of a lihcral and 
j proper use of tlieir property. If they 
made a proper use of it ; if they em- 
ployed it for honcvolcnt purposes ; if 
they appropriated what they should to 
the support of religion, they would 
reap accordingly. Cod could not he 
imposed on in regard to this. They 
could not make him think that they 
had true religion when they were sow- 
ing to the flesh, and when they were 
spending their money in purchas- 
ing pleasure, and in luxury and vanity. 
No zeal, however ardent ; no prayers, 
however fervent orlong, no professions, 
however loud, would impose on God. 
And to make such prayers, and to 
manifest such zeal and such strong 
professions, while the heart was with 
the world, and they were spending 
their money for every thing else but 
religion, was mocking God. Alas, 
how much mockery of God like this 
still prevails ! How much, when 
men seem disposed to make God be- 
lieTothat they are exceedingly zealous 
and devoted, while their heart is truly 


riAm fA.D.fifi. 

8 For he that soweth to his « 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
a'Job4.S{ Pr.22.8; Ho.8.7. 

with the world ! How many long 
prayers are oflfered ; how much zeal is 
shown ; how many warm professions 
are made, as i/ to make God and man 
believe that the heart was truly en- 
gaged in the cause of religion, while 
little or nothing is given in the cause 
of benevolence ; while the ministers * 
of religion are suffered to starve ; and 
while the "loud professor” rolls in 
wealth, and is distinguished for luxury 
of living, for gayety of apparel, for 
splendour of equipage, and for extra- 
vagance in parties of pleasure ! Such 
professors attempt to mock God. 
They arc really sowing to the flesh ; 
and of the flesh they must reap cor- 
ruption. % For whatsoever a man 
soweth, Ac.; sec Note, 2 Cor. ix. 6. 
This figure is taken from agriculture. 

A man who sows wheat, shall reap ' 
wheat ; he who sows barley, shall reap j 
barley ; he who sows cockle, shall reap | 
cockle. Every kind of grain will pro- 
duce grain like itself. So it is in re- 
gard to our works. He who is liberal, 
shall be dealt with liberally; ho who is ! 
righteous, shall bcrew.irdod; he who is a ' 
sinner, shall reap accordingto his deeds. ; 

8. For he that soweth to his jlesh. 
That makes provision for the indul- 
gence of fleshly appetites and passions ; 
see Notes on chap. v. 19 — 21. He 
who makes uso of bis property to give 
indulgence to licentiousness, intem- 
perance, and vanity, f Shall of the 
Jfesh. From the flesh, or as that which 
indulgence in fleshly appetites pro- 
perly produces. Punishment, under 
the divine government, is commonly 
in the lino of offences. The punish- 
ment of licentiousness and intemper- 
•ance in this life is commonly loath- 
some and offensive disease ; and when 
long indulged, the sensualist becomes 
haggard, and bloated, and corrupted, 
and sinks into the grave. Such, also, 
is often the punishment of luxurious 
living, of a pampered appetite, of 
gluttony, as well as of intemperate 
drinking. But if the punishment does 
not follow in this life,iiwillbe8ureto 
overtake the sensualist in the world 
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I iion ; but he that aoweth to the i well-doing ; for in due aeaaon wt 
, Spirit, ^ shall of the Spirit reap shall reap, if « we iaint not. 
life everlasting. 10 As we have therefore oppor- 

9 And let ® ns not be weaiy in tunity, ^ let us do good unto all * 

a Pr.n.18; jft.3.18. b 1 C<i.l.V8. eHa.10.3(i; Ra.V.iO. 

d Ec.9. 10. § Mat9.43; TltS S. 


to come. There ho shall reap ruin 
final and everlasting. ^ Corruption. 
(1.) By disease. (2.) In the grave— 
the home to vrhich the scnsualitt i 
rapidly travels. (.3.) In the world of 
woe. There all shall ho corrupt, llis 
virtue — oven the stMublanoo of virtue, 
shall all bo gone, llis understanding, 
will, fancy — his whole soul shall bo 
debased and corrupt. No virtue 
will linger and live on the plains of 
ruin, but all shall bo depr.avity and 
woe. Every thing in hell is debased ' 
and corrupt ; and the whole harvest | 
of sensuality in this world and the j 
world to come, is degrailation and do- [ 
filemont. ^ Jiut he that noiveth to the 
Spirit. , lie who fellows the leading*^ | 
and cultivates the atfeetions which the 
Holy Spirit would produce ; sec Note.s i 
on chap. v. 22, 23. \ Shall of the ; 
Spirit, As the result of following the i 
leadings of the Spirit. % Reap life { 
ev 'rlastuiff ; see Note on llorn. li. 7. I 
0. And let hs not be tveary in well- j 
doing; see Note on 1 Tor. xv. f>iS. j 
The reference here is particularly to ; 
the support of the ministers of religion { 
(ver. G), but the apostlo makes the 
exhortation general. (Miristians some- 
times become weary. There is so much 
oppositioQ to the best plans for doing 
good ; there is so much to be done ; 
there are so many calls on their time 
and their charities ; and there is often ' 
so much ingratitude among those | 
whom they endeavour to benefit, that ! 
they become disheartened. Such Paul i 
addresses, and exhorts them not to i 
give over, but to persevere, li Fof 


gives over his efforts ; he that is 
appalled by obstacles, and that faints 
on account of the embarrassments 
i thrown in his way ; ho that pines for 
ease, and withdraws from the field of 
benevolence, shows that he has no true 
attachment to the cause, and that his 
heart has never been truly in the work 
of religion. He who becomes a true 
Christian, becomes such for ktrrnity. 
lie hasenlisted, never to withdraw. Ho 
becomes pledged to do good and to 
I serve (lodo/ic.n/#. No obstaclesaro to 
* deter, no embarrassments are to drive 
j him from tlie field. With the vigour 
I of his youth, and tiio wisdom and in- 
fliumco of his riper years ; with his 
remaining powers when enfeebled by 
age ; with the last pulsation of life 
I hero, and with his immortal energies 
: ill a higher world, ho is to do good, 
i I'or that ho is to live. In that ho it 
{ to die ; and when ho awakes in the 
resuiT€*eiii»n with reiiovatotl powers, he 
IS to awake to an everlasting service of 
doing good, as far as he may have op- 
portunity, in the kingdom of Hod. 

10, As we have therefore oppor- 
tunitn, let ut do good unto all men. 
This is the true rule about doing 
good. “ The opportunity to do good,^ 
says Cotton Mather, “ imposes the 1 
obligation to do it.’' The simple rule 
is, that wo are favoured with the op- 
' portunity, and that we have the power, 
j It is not that wo are to do it when it 
; is convenient ; or when it will advance 
I the interest of a party; or when it 
i may contribute to our fame ; the rule 
is, that we are to do it when we have 


tn due teaton. At the day of judg- . the opportunity. No matter how often t 
ment. Then wc shall receive the full that occurs ; no matter how many i 
reward of all our self-denials and , objects of benevolence are proMmied 
charities, f We thail reap, if we j — the more the belter ; no matter 
faint not. If we do not give over, | how much self-denial it may cost us ; j 
exhausted and disheartened. It is ; no matter how little /ume we may ) 
implied here, that unlesa a man per- 1 get by it ; still, if we have the oppor- ; 
leverei in doing good to the end of j tunity to do good, we are to do it, and i 
life, he can hope for no reward. He should be thankful for the privilege, 
j who becomes disheartened, and who j And it is to be done to all men. Not 
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especially U> theAi « who are have written unto you with mine 
t* household of faith. own hand. 

Ye see how large a letter 1 12 As many as desire to make 


men, especially U> them « who are 
of tht* household of faith. 

11 Ye see how large a letter I 

a 1 John 3.14. 

to our family only ; not to our party ; 
not to our neighbours ; not to those 
of our own colour ; not to those who 
live in the same land with us, but to 
all mankind. If we can reach and 
benefit a man who lives on the other 
I side of the globe, whom we have never 
shall never see in tliis world 
OP in the world to come, still we are 
to do him good. Such is Christianity. 
And in this, as in all other respects, 
it difiers from the narrow and selfish 
spirit of clanship which prevails all 
over the world. ^ Especially. On 
tho same principle that a man is bound 
particularly to benefit his own family 
and friends. In his large and expan- 
sive zeal for the world at large, he is 
not to forget or neglect them. He is ■ 
, to feel that they have peculiar claims ' 

I on him. They are near him. They : 


Considerable variety has existed in 
regard to the interpretation of this 
phrase. The word hero used and 
translated how largt ), means, 

properly, how great. Some have 
supposed that it refers to the size 
of the letters which Paul made in 
writing the epistle — the length and ‘ 
crudeness of the characters which he 
used. Such interpreters suppose that 
he was not well versed in writing 
Greek, and that he used large letters, 
and those somewhat rudely made, like 
the Hebrew. So Doddridge and Whit- 
by interpret it ; and so Theodoret, Je- 
rome, Thcophylact, and some others, 
lie might not, says Doddridge, have 
been well versed in the Greek charac- 
ters ; or “ this inaccuracy of his writ- 
ings might have been owing to tho 
infirmity or w’cakness of his nerves, 


I are bound to him by tender ties. They 
; may bo particularly dependent on him. 

Christianity docs not relax the ties 
' which bind us to our country, our fa- 
/ mily, and our friends. It makes them 
more close and tender, and excites us 
more faithfully to discharge the duties 
which grow out of these relations. 
But, in addition to that, it excites us 
to do good to all men, and to bless the 
stranger as well as tho friend ; tho 
man who has a different colour from 
our own, as well as he who has the 
some ; the man who lives in another 
clime, as well as he who was born in 
the same country in which we live, 
f Of the household of faith. Christians 
are distinguished from other men pri- 
marily by their believing the gospel, 
and by its influence on their lives. 

11. Ye see. This might be ren dered 
see, in the imperative. So Tindal 
renders it, “ Behold.” But it is more 
eommonly supposed that it should be 
rendered in the indicative. The sense 
is net materially different whichever 
tMslation is adopted. The object 
of the apostle is, to direct their atten- 
tion to the special proof of his love, 
which he bad manifested in writing 
such a letter, f How large a letter. 


^ which he had hinted at before.” Je- 
rome says, tliat Paul was a Hebrew, 
and that he was unacquainted with 
! the mode of writing Greek letters ; 

I and that because necessity demanded 
that ho should write a letter in his 
own hand, contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, he was obliged to form his char- 
acters in this crude manner. Accor- 
ding to this interpretation, it was, (1.) 
A pledge to the Galatians that the 
epistle was genuine, since it bore tho 
marks of his own handwriting ; and, 
(2.) It was proof of special affection 
for them that he was willing to undergo 
this labour on their account. Others 
suppose that ho means to refer to the 
size of the epistle which he had written. 
Such is the interpretation of Grotius, 
Koppe, Bloomfield, Clarke, Locke, 
Chandler, and is, indeed, the common 
interpretation, as it is the obvious one. 
According to this, it was proof of 
special interest in them, and regard 
for them, that he had written to them 
a whole letter with his own hand. 
Usually he employed an amanuenus, 
and added his name, with a brief bene- 
diction or remark at the close ; see 
Notes, Rom. xvi. 22 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 21. 
What induced him to depart from his i 
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a fiiir show in the flesh, they 
constrain you to be circum- 
cised; only lest they should suf- 

usiial custom hero is unknown. Je- 
rome supposes that ho refers here to 
what follows from Hiis verso to the 
end of the epistle, as that which ho 
had written with his own hand, hut 
the word lyfatv/-#, says Roseiiinullor, 
refers rather to what ho had written, 

( than to that which ho intended (« 
write. On tliis verso, tiie reader may 
consult with advantaj!;e. Tholuek on 
the LiTe and Writings of Paul; CJer- 
man Selections, hy Kdwards and 
Park, Andover, 1830, pp. 3/», 04. n.». I 
12, As manj/ ns dfsirr to mnl'e n ' 
fair show in the flesh. To he divtin- ' 
guished for their conformity to exter- 
nal rites and customs. To he known 
for tlieir zeal in this ean^e. They 
sought to show their zeal hy in.akmg 
converts, and hy inducing otlwrs also 
to conform to those euHtoms. Paul 
hero refers, doubtless, to the Jewish 
teachers, and lie says that their main 
object was to evince their zeal in the 
obsorvano<* of rites and «'«>reiiionios. 

^ Y'Aet/ coniffr<itn 1 <'U n7i<» nrf 

Gentiles. They insist nn eireiim- ; 
cision as indispensable to salvation. • 
^ Oohf lest thro should suih'r j>ene. j 
cution. it is not from any true love i 
for the cause of religion. It is, that ■ 
they may avoid pcrseeiitioii from the 
Jews. If they should renounce the 
doctrine which taught that eircuin- 
cUlon was indispensable, they would 
be exposed to the rage of the Jews, 
and would suffer persecution, liathcr 
than do this, they make a show of 
great zeal in inducing others to he 
circumcised. ^ For the cross of 
Christ. From attachment to the 
cause of a crucified Saviour. If they 
Insisted on entire dependence on tlu* 
merits of his blood, and renounced all 
dependence on rites and ceremon^s, 
they would suffer persecution. This 
▼erse shows the true cause of the zeal 
whfoh the Jttdaizing teachers evinced. 
It iras the fear of persecutiotf. It was 
tiw want of independence and boldness 
in Maintaining the doctrine that men 
were to be saved only by the merits of 
the^rd Jesus. By attempting to 


for persecution for the cross of 
Christ. 

13 For neither they themselves 

blend together the doctrincH of Juda- 
; ism and (’hristianity : hy maintaining 
j that the oh‘«ervrtiice of the JowiMh rites 
w;w necessary, and yet that Jesus was 
the Messiah, they endeavoured to 
keep in wirh both p.nrties ; and thus 
[ to escape the oiiposition of the Jew*. 

I It was .an unhallowed c<nnpr‘*ini*e. 

It was an. at tempt te blend thii ;s to- 
1 gether which conhl not he muted. 

I One must really displ.ace the other, 
i if men depended on the rites of .Mo.ses, 
they had n(» need of dcfiendence on the 
.Mevniah; if they professed to d<>pend 
on him, then to i-ely on any thing else 
was in faet to di.sown and reject him. 
Kml»ra<’iiig the one system was in fact 
reitouiicing the other. Such is the 
ariruimmt of Paul ; and such hi» 
folemii remonstrance nguin^t enihrac- 
ing «any dociniie wliich would oh.sciiro 
lh(* glory of limple clopcudeuce un the 

(Toss of Christ. 

' J3, For iU'ith^r thtuf thnnsrh'es who 

, nro tur> >nnr!ii>''f 7’in» .h'miMh 

fr ftf-rhup- i t n ,ii trm' in j 
genera] that flie ./eo.n did not wholly 
and entirely obey the law of Mo*ef, 
hut it i.s prol*able that the apostle 
reler* parricul.'irly here to the jinla- 
izing te.aeloTs in Galatia. 51 hxrp 
the law. The law Mo»ei», or the 
law of God. Paur* idea i'<, that if 
they were circiuiicised they brought 
themselves under obligation to keep 
the whole law of (iod; noe Note, eh. v. 

3. IJut did not do it. (1.) No 
man f>>'rf>cfhj ohserveii the whole law 
of (Jod. (2.) The Jewish nation a* 
such wen' very far from doing it. (3.) 

It is probable that these |»erson» did not 
pretend even to keep the whole law of 
Mose«. Paul iriiisl* on it that if they 
were circumcised, and depended on * 
that for wlvation, they wero utidw 
obligation to keep the whole law. 
^But they did not. Wohabiy they did 
not offer iocriftce, or join in any of 
tho numeroui obierrance* of tb* 
Jewi»h nation, except »ome ^ 
more prominent, »ueh M cirekmciBOit. 
Thai, say* Paul, ii iocon#i»tent in 
the highest degree ; and they thna 
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who are cuoaincieed keep the law ; | 
but desire to have you circumcised, 
that they may glory in your flesh. 

$how their insincerity and hypocrisy. 
^ That they may glory in your Jlesh. 
In having you as converts, and in per- 
suading you to be circumcised, that 
they may show their zeal for the law, 
and thus escape persecution. The 
phrase “ in your flesh” here, is equi- 
valent to “ in your circumcision 
making use of your circumcision to 
promote their own importance, and to 
save themselves from persecution. 

1 4. But God forbid. Note, Rom. 
iii. 4. “ For mo it is not to glory ex- 
cept in the cross of Christ.” The ob- 
ject of Paul here is evidently to place 
himself in contrast with the judaizing 
teachers, and to show his determined 
purpose to gl‘»ry in nothing eke but 
the cross of Christ. Well they knew 
that he had as much occasion for glory- 
ing in tlie things pertaining to the 
flesh, or in the observance of external 
rites and customs, as any of them, 
lie had been circumcised, lie had 
had all the advantages of accurate 
training in the knowledge of the Jew- 
ish law. lie had entered on life with 
uncommon advantages, lie had evin- 
ced a zeal that was not surpassed by 
any of them ; and his life, so far as 
conformity to the religion in which he 
had been trained was concerned, was 
blameless; Phil. iii. 4— 8. This must 
have been to a great extent known to 
the Galatians: and by placing liis own 
conduct in strong contrast with that 
of the judaizing teachers, and show- 
ing that he had no ground of con- 
fidence in himself, ho designed tc 
bring back the minds of the Galatians 
to simple dependence on the cross, 
i That I thould glory. That I 
> should boast ; or that I should rely on 
any thing else. Others glory in their 
conformity to the laws of Moses ; 
others in their zeal, or their talents, 
or their learning, or their orthodoxy ; 
others in their wealth, or their accom- 
pU^ments ; others in their family al- 
liances, and their birth ; but the su- 
preme boast and glor}’ing of a Chris- 
tian is in the cross of Christ, f /n the 
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14 But ^ God forbid that 1 
should glory, save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, * by 

a Ph.3.3,7,8. 1 or, whereby. 

cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
Jesus the crucified Messiah. It is a 
subject of rejoicing and glorying that 
we have such a Saviour. The world 
looked upon him with contempt; and 
the cross w.as a stumblingblock to the 
Jew, and folly to the Greek. Notes, 

1 Cor. i.23. But to the Christian, 
that cross is the subject of glorying. 
It is so because, (1.) Of the love of 
him who suffered there ; (2.) Of the 
purity and holiness of his character, 
for the innocent died there for the 
guilty ; (3.) Of the honour there put 
on the law of God by his dying to 
maintain it unsullied ; (4.) Of the re 
conciiiatioft there made for sin, ac- 
complishing what could be done by no 
other oblation, and by no power of 
man ; (5.) Of tlie pardon there pro- 
cured for the guilty ; (C.) Of the fact 
that through it wc become dead to 
the world, and arc made alive to 
God; (7.) Of tbc support and consola- 
tion wliieh goes from that cross to 
sustain us in trial ; and, (8.) Of the 
fact that it procured for us admission ; 
into heaven, a title to tho world of j 
glory. All i.s glory around the cross. ’ 
It was a glorious Saviour who died ; ! 
it was glorious love that led him to , 
die ; it was a glorious object to re- 
deem a w'orld ; and it is unspeakable 
glory to which he will raise lost and 
ruined sinners by his death. 0 who 
would not glory in such a Saviour ! 
Compared with this, what trifles arc 
ail the objects in which men usually 
boast ; And what a lesson is here fur- 
nished to the true Christian ! Let ns 
not boast of our wealth. It will soon 
leave us, or we shall be taken from it, 
and it can aid us little in the great 
matters that arc before us. It will not 
ward off disease ; it will not enable 
us to bear pain ; it will not smooth the 
couch of death ; it will not save the 
soul. Lot us not glory in our strength, 
for it wiU soon fail; in our beauty, for 
we shall soon be undistinguished in the 
corruptions of tho tomb ; in our ac- 
complishmonts, for they will not wvo 
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wliom the world is crucified <» 
unto me, and I unto the world. 

16 For * in Christ Jesus nei- 
ther circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 
« new creature. 

16 And as many as walk ac- 
a ck.2.M. h ch.S.fir o 2 Co..'>. 17. 

US ; HI our learning, fur it is not that 
by which wc can be brought to heaven. 
But let us glory that wo have for a 
Saviour the eternal Son of (Jod — that 
glorious Being who was adored by the 
inhabitants of heaven ; wlio made the 
worlds ; who is pure, and lovely, and 
most holy ; and who has uiidert.iken 
our cause and dio<l to save us. I desire 
no higher honour than to he saved by 
the Son of God. It is the exaltation 
of my nature, and shows inc| more than 
any thing else its true dignity, that 
one so great and glorious sought my 
redemption. That cannot be an oh 
ject of temporary value which he 
sought by coming from heaven, and iC 
there is any object of real magnitude , 
in ibis world, it is tin* soul which the ' 
eternal Sou of God <lied to red(‘eni. | 
^ By whom the ivorld is crucified unto 
tne, Ac. ; see Notes on ch. ii. 20. 

ir>. For in Christ Jesus. In his 
religion; sec Note on ch. v. 0. ^ But 
a new creature. The fact tliat a man 
is created anew, or born again, con- 
stitutes the real differenre between 
him and other men. This is what 
Christ requires; this is the distinc- 
tion which ho designs to make. It is 
not by ronforiuity to certain rites and 
customs that a man is to lx* ac<^eptcd; 
it is not by elevated rank, or by wealth, 
or beauty, or blood ; it is not by the 
colour of the complexion ; but the 
grand inquiry is, whether man is 
born again, and is in fact a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus; s^o Note on ^ 
Cor. V. 17, for an explanation of the 
phrase " a now creature.” 

16. And as many as walk. M 
many as live, for so the word wedk is 
used in the Scriptures. Aecordiny to 
this rule. Gr. This canon ; see the 
word explained in the Notes on 2 \ 
Cor. X. 13. II Peace bo on them ; see j 
Note, Rom. xv. 33. ^ And upon the i 
Jireul of Qod. Tho true church of ‘ 


‘ cording to this rule, peace ^ 5e on 
them, and mercy, and upon the 
Israel of God. 

17 From henceforth let no man 
i trouble me : for 1 bear in 
my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. 

<• Col. 1.21. 

God; all who are his true worshippers; 
seo Notes on Horn. ii. 28, 20 ; ix. 0. 

17. From henceforth. For the re- 
maining time ; that is, during tho re- 
mainder of my life. Let. no man 
trouble me. This implies that ho had 
h.<id trouble of sopm kind, and he ear- 
nestly desires that he may have no 
more. Wlijit particular trouble ho hero 
refers to, i.s not certainly known, and 
commentators have nut been agreed. It 
{ seems to me that the connection ro- 
I quires u.s to undcr.stand it of tho molos- 
i tatiou which he hail in regard to his 
call to the apostolic othce, and his 
authority to e.xplain and defend tho 
' religion of the Ui‘deemer. This had 
, been one principal subject of this epis- 
tle His auiliority liad been called 
I in quentiun. lie luid felt it necessary 
to go into a vindication of it. His 
in.structioiH h.ad been «leparled from 
on the ground that he wa.s not one 
of the original apostles, and that ho 
differe<l from others ; seo oh. i. II. 
Hence all tho anxiety and trouhlo 
which he had had in regaril to their 
departure from the doetritios which he 
had taught them. He closes tho whole 
subject of the epi-stlo by this tender 
and affecting language, the sense of 
which ha.s been well expressed by 
Crollius: “ I have shown my apos- 
tolic authority, and proved that 1 am 
cotnmisioned by the l<ord Jesus. I 
have stat(‘<i and vindicated tho groat 
doctrine of justiftcation by faith, and 
shown that tho Mosaic law is not ne- 
cessarily binding. On these |>oitits may ! 
I have no more trouble. I have j 
enough for my nature to be.ar of other 
kinds. I bear in my body the impres- j 
sivo proofs that 1 am an apostle, and j 
the Bufferings that require all my for- 
; titude to sustain them. These marks, 

; received in the service of the Lord 
: Jesus, and so strongly resembUng 
‘ those which he himself received, prove 
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18 Brethren, the <» grace of our 
Lord Jesus Ciirist be with your 
spirit. Amen. 

that I am truly engaged in his cause, 
and am commissioned by him. Those 
wounds and sorrows are so many, that j 
I have need of the kindness and pray- I 
era of Christians rather than to he com- 
pelled to vindicate myself, and to re- 
buke them for their own wanderings.” 

^ For I hear in mi/ hodij the nuivks 
of the Lord Jesus. The word here 
rendered “marks” (<rT;^a«T«), means 
properly the marks (»r braiidn whieli 
are pricked or burnt in iij)on ihr h.><lv 
So slaves were sometimes hran»l(‘d Uv 
their masters to ]»revent their escape*; 
and so devotees to an idol god some- 
times caused to be impressed on them- 
selves the name or image of the di 
vinity which they adored. Herodo- 
tus (ii. 113) mentions a temple of 
Hercules in Egypt, in which if any 
slave took refuge, and had the sacred 
brands or marks iinpros.sed on him 
^rrlyfAmret), he thereby devoted himself 
to the god, and it was not lawful for 
any one to injure him. Many have 
supposed that Paul here says, in allu 
siou to such a custom, that he had t.. ♦ 
name of the Kcdecmer impressed on 
his body, and that he r(‘g..rded h .iself 
as devoted to him and his cause. 

It seems to me that hy the.se nuirhsor 
brands he refers to the weals which l\e 
had received in hi.s body ; the marks of j 
stripes and suti'orings \shich he ondnr 
ed in the service of the llcdccnier. 
Comp, lil Cor. xi. 34. tM. He had 
repeatedly been scourged. He bore 
the marks of that on his person now. 
They wore the evidences that he was 
devoted to the Saviour. He had re 
ccived them in his cause ; and they 
were the proofs that he belonged to 
the Lord Jesus. Ho had suffered for 
him, and had suffered much. Having 
thus Buffered, and having thus the evi- 
dence that ho belonged to the Saviour, 
and having by his sufferings given am 
pie proof of that to others, ho asks to 
be freed from further molestation. 
Some had in their body the marks of 
Circumcision, the evidence that they 


[A. B, 5a 

I Unto the Galatians, writt 3 n 
I from Rome. 

a 2 ri.4.22; Phil.8.25. 

were disciples of the law of Mo.ses 
others had perhaps in their persons 
the image and name of an idol tc 
which they w’ore devoted ; but the 
marks which he bore were thflP^ iveaL, 
which he had received by being aga’n 
and again whipped publicly in tl ' 
cau.so of the Rf*deemer. To that Ito- 
deemor, therefore, he felt hiinscdf utht- 
<*d. and from that attaclimcnt he would 
. m>t allow himself to he diverted. 11 w 
• often 1ms an olil .soldier .shown ‘ii 
u,(h ju-idcand exultation - 
l»roof of hi.s attachment to hi.s ci 
try ! Numerous serrs ; the los.s 'ii 
arm, an ‘ye, or a leg, arc thu- lO 
nnich valued and vaunted pled^^ of 
attachment to liberty, and a pas »ort 
lo the confidence of every rnar who 
I loNe.shis country. “Iprjzo thi.s y, and,” 
said Lafayette, when struck in the foo* 

I by a musket ball at Germantown, 
“as among the most valued of my hon- 
ours.” So Paul f(‘lt in roga 'd to the 
scourges whicii he n ... received la the 
cause of the Lord Jesus. They were 
his h ami and his glory ; the pledge 
that he had been engaged in the cause 
of the Savitmr, and a passport to all 
who'bnodtho Son of God. Chris- 
tians now ;ire not subjected to such 
sfripe.s and scourgings. Hut let us 
h.'ive some marks of our attachment to 
I the Lord Je.su.s. By a holy life ; by 
sell dem.al ; by subdued animal affec- 
tions : by zeal in the cau.se of truth ; 
hy an imitation of the Lord Jesus; and 
by the marks of suffering in our body, 
if we should be called to it, let us have 
some evidence that we are his, and be 
able to say, when we look on death and 
eternity, ‘^e boar with us the evidence 
that w’o belong to the Son of God.” 
To us that will be of more value than 
any ribbon or star indicating elevated 
r;.nk; more valuable than a ducal coro- 
net ; more valuable than the brightest 
jwel that ever sparkled on the brow 
of royalty. 

18. Brethren, the grace, <tc. ; see 
Note, Korn. xvi. 20. 
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